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IK  niOM  LORB  ELDON  TO  LADY  F.  X  BAKEES* — MH.  BBOUOailt't 
LK   QOWW,  —  GAME    LAWS* UK1TAR£AK   MAKJUAGES. — ^  DEATH 

IAJfI»  aiARACTEE  OF  lOE,  CAKNtHO.  —  FOElLLTiOX  OF  LOUD 
OODSaaCH'S  MINISTET. dure  of  WELLlKGTON*g  ACCEPTANCE 
or  THE  GOIOCAND  OP  THE  ABIIT  ;  I^ETTERS  OP  THE  DUJCE,  OF 
LORD  OODERICH,  OP  TOE  KING,  AND  OP  LORD  ELtN3N.  —  LETTEIIS 
OF  Unai  SLDOIf  to  LOED  STOWSLL  ANB  to  lady  ELIZABETH 
KSrTOa. — OEX>aE  of  THS  AUBGDOTB  book:  BEUAUOKG  AN£C* 
IKIfTEa. 
►  Lord  Eidm  io  Ladtf  F.  J.  Bafikes,—(EKtTs^L) 
[  (Mnj  inr.) 

T  wHtTK  ft  ictap.  Never  mind  the  name  *  scrap;'  it 
_iTca  Uie  purpose,  m  well  as  the  more  dignified  tenn 
'letter/  to  eoQvey  from  those  who  affectiotiately  love  the 
petBOQ  to  whom  it  k  addreafied*  what  L§  best  worthy  of  that 
pamm*^  aa^eptancG,  the  tundcrcst  aad  warmest  feelings  of 
oofdiiil^  heart-felt  attachment :  m  such  a  scmp,  receive  thii» 
as  I  hans  receiTctl  yours  of  this  day, 

**  We  have  do  news.  The  violence  of  the  young  members 
of  the  House  of  Common^  who  are  attached  to  Uie  late 
QoTCnunent,  lias  done  the  ex-miniBter%  as  I  feared  it  would, 
9omt  damage.  John  Bull  don*t  like  to  me  anylKxly  too  hard 
prtsaiod ;  and  his  pity  sometimes  leocb  him  to  mclination, 
wUcli  his  judgmeat  would  not  Imvc  approved  if  com- 
1^  mtsctation  had  not  been  excited.  But,  to  be  sure»  never  wa4 
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3&.  Bc^^xeatiKD.  w1m>  by  the  deatli  of  the  Queoi 
Mil  >>«  du!:  office  of  Attmney-GeDenl  to  her 
It^'tf^acj.  a&ii  whh  it  the  appeRunin^  |»ccedaioe  at 
^u^  Bisr.  WT»  iww  invested  with  pemanent  nnk,  fay 
piKr>»niv  tiHi^  gift  of  the  new  Ministrr.  whom  he  was 
4»:a(^r=^7  »i^^>rtizkg  in  the  Hoase  erf'  Commoosw  He 
iu^  there,  during  serend  years,  been  a  fiereeaasaibiit 
0^  T>:^  ELkiD,  who.  in  the  Anecdote  Book,  qieaks  of 
bi<i  a^ttaid^  as  follows :  — 

^  In  the  House  of  ComnxiDs,  the  ocmdnct  crf^  that 
^^^ntleman  was  oftoi  attribated  to  his  not  having  a 
rnlk  gown,  and  his  not  having  that  alk  gown  was 
sctpi>ofed  to  be  by  him  attribated  to  me.  It  was 
known  by  many,  that  his  Majesty  was  so  offended  by 
parts  of  his  speeches  upon  the  prooeediogs  on  the 
Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  in  the  case  of  Queen 
Caroline,  that  he  would  not  hear  of  that  gentleman's 
being  appointed  one  of  the  King's  counsel ;  and  I 
was  repeatedly  told  by  his  ^lajesty,  that  he  should 
consider  it  as  an  affiront  to  himself,  if  I  should  pro- 
pose to  him  such  an  appointment.  My  suggestion 
always  was,  that  it  did  not  become  the  dignity  of  his 
Majesty  to  manifest  that  the  conduct  of  Mr.  B.  could 
so  affect  him,  and  I  stated  the  great  inconvenience  and 
injustice  which  it  occasioned  to  other  gentlemen  at 
the  Bar,  as  promoting  them  in  their  profession  was 
not  merely  overlooking  Brougham,  but  doing  him  the 
injury,  as  it  would  be  thought,  of  making  pn>motions 
to  bis  prejudice ;  that  it  was  not  merely  refusing  him 
a  fi&vour,  by  not  promoting  him  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  profesdonal  advancement^  but  degrading  him  by 
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g  others.  His  Majesty,  however,  remained 
ed  not  to  give  him  the  appomtment.  Upon 
the  late  change  of  Administration  (1827)  I  received 
a  message  from  the  King,  to  infoi-m  me  that  he  had 
then  consented  to  give  him  a  silk  gown,  by  giving 
him  a  Patent  of  Precedence.  That  message  was 
delivered  to  me  by  Lord  Lyndhurst^  and  I  desired 
him  to  express  my  duty  to  his  Majesty,  and  to  state 
that  I  considered  the  communication  as  an  authority 
to  rae  to  mention  that  it  was  his  Majesty's  act  which 
had  prevented  this  appointment  from  being  made  at 
an  earlier  period,  and  which  the  Chancellor  promised 
me  to  state  to  the  King.  The  Archbishop  of  York 
also  delivered  to  me  a  message  from  Mr.  B.,  stating 
that  he  knew  that  I  had  not  stood  in  the  way  of  Ida 
preferment,  but  that  it  was  the  act  of  his  Majesty 
that  he  had  not  before  been  promoted^  Subsequently 
to  this  was  pronounced  his  panegyric  upon  me  at 
Liverpool,  and  something  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
cause  at  Lancaster  relative  to  an  obstruction  in  the 
River  Mersey.  The  same  misrepresentation  of  my  con- 
duct prevailed  as  to  Mr*  Denman,'- 

A  bill  for  the  alteration  of  the  Game  Laws  was 
Jke  subject  of  some  discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords 
the  11th  of  May.     Lord  Abingdon  having  op* 
poded  it, 

EldoD  said  he  wbhed  to  ofier  a  few  worda  respecting 
itt  mosne  especially  becausct  in  the  days  of  hie  youths  he  had 
been  prolMihlj  as  great  a  {loacher  w&  any  one,  oti  the  lands  of 
ihm  Noble  Lord  who  had  just  resumed  his  sciht^  and  to  whom 
this  wm,  perhaps^  the  best  moment  Uj  tender  an  aptilogy* 
[,•(  /aii^/«.]  He  wont  on  to  express  liis  disapproval  of  the 
bilU  whiiih  he  thought  would  inenmse  mtbcr  than  ditiiinidi 
the  offbace   of    pmicliiiig,   and    which   did    nothing    toward 
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repressiiig  the  objectionable  modem  practice  of  collecting 
game  in  large  quantities  witiiin  narrow  limits,  for  the  purpose 
of  battues.  (With  reference  to  the  vulgar  error,  that  a  man 
starting  game  on  his  own  land  had  a  right  to  pursue  it  over 
the  land  of  another,  he  related  to  the  House  his  favourite 
story  about  poachers  at  Encombe.*) 

The  attempt  to  relax  the  marriage  law  in  favour  of 
the  Unitarians  was  renewed  in  this  Session.  On  the 
motion  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  in  June,  for  going  into 
Committee  upon  a  bill,  passed  by  the  Commons  for  this 
purpose,  Lord  Eldon  repeated  his  former  objections 
somewhat  more  in  detail.f  He  added  some  further  re- 
marks, the  principal  of  which  are  cont^ed  in  a  paper, 
found  in  his  hand- writing  since  his  death.  The  most 
material  passages  of  that  paper  are  the  following: — 

The  whole  ground  of  complaint  the  Unitarians  have  is  in 
the  fact  that,  in  the  blessing  which  the  minister  pronounces 
at  the  dose  of  the  marriage  ceremony,  he  blesses  the  parties 
in  the  names  of  "  Grod  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  Ood  the 
Holy  Ghost."  As  a  clergjrman  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  a  Trinitarian,  if  he  said  only  "  God  bless  you,*^  he  must 
under  the  word  —  the  single  word — "  God" — mean  exacUy 
the  same  as  he  expresses  in  all  these  words.  The  Unitarians 
don't,  I  understand,  object,  in  Baptism,  to  baptism  "  Li  the 
"name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost:"  indeed 
they  can't  —  for  our  Saviour  himself,  if  memory  serves 
rightiy,  commands  baptism  in  those  names — but  they  object 
to  receive  a  blessing  where  the  word  **  God"  is  used  as  above. 
It  seems  but  a  whimsical  ground  of  complaint,  for  the  cere- 
monial requires  no  answer  to  be  made  by  them  to  the  bless- 
ing— no  assent  to  it.  K  the  Jew  was  to  say  to  me,  "  God 
bless  you," — if  the  Unitarian  was  to  say  to  me,  "  God  bless 
you," — if  our  "  ancient  ally,"  the  Turk,  was  to  say  to  me,  "God 
bless  you," — I  should  think  myself  a  strange  peevish  creatuie, 

♦  Already  given  near  the  end  of  Chap.  XXVL 
t  See  hi«  speeches  in  1824^  Chap.  XLVL 
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(if  Dotiiliig  was  required  of  me,)  if  I  tliought  my  conacienod 
insulttH]  by  the  kind  expression  of  the  Jew^  the  llnitariim, 
or  UiG  Turk^  because  they  ugccl  the  expression  "  God,'*  each 
of  them  giving  a  dittercnt  meaning  from  that  in  which  I,  a 
Trinitarian^  a  Church  of  England  man,  uaed  the  same  word 
**  God.^ 

Wliere  are  these  exceptions,  as  to  the  mode  of  celebrating 
marriage,  to  gt*>p?  If  the  Unitarians  obtain  thia,  how  can 
the  Itotnan  Catholics  be  denied  a  bill  of  the  same  nature? 
Maniige  with  them  is  a  sacrament,  a  sacrament  in  the  ad* 
imniatTatlon  of  which  the  Konian  Catholic  priest  only  cua 
effectujdiy  act  |  yet  they  don't  refuse,  in  obedience  to  the 
hiw,  to  submit^  and  do  submit,  to  marry  iu  the  Protestant 
Church,  where  the  ceremony  is  no  sacmnient,  though  holy, 
tod  where  the  minister  is  by  many  of  them  not  considered  m 
a  didv'orAiined  jirlogt.  If  you  compel  the  (Roman  Cathulie) 
Trinit4iri:m  to  be  married  in  your  church  as  well  as  in  his 
own,  will  you  allow  him  to  remain  subject  to  this  grievance, 
while  you  relieve  the  Anti-trinitarian  liy  this  bill? 

lluw  many  other  mcnibers  of  the  different  mct»  in  this 
country  may  ajiply  to  you  ? 

Aftor  arguBig  iii  his  speech  to  the  effect  of  the  fore' 
going  extracts,  Lord  Eldou  moved  the  rejection  of  tlie 
bill,  but  wiis  outvoted  by  a  majority  of  61  against  54. 
This  was  on  the  26th  of  June:  on  the  29th  the  bill 
was  abftodoned.  The  Session  of  Parliauient  for  1827 
closed  on  the  2nd  of  July,  and  Lord  Eldon  retire<lj  as 
niual^  to  his  seat  at  Encombe. 

He  had  formed  but  too  accurate  an  opinion^  when, 
in  hh  letter  to  Lady  F,  J,  Bankes  announcing  Lord 
Liverpoors  apoplectic  seizure,  he  spoke  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning'a  heidth  as  likely  to  be  unequal  to  the  kbours  of 
First  ifinister.  In  the  begiiiTiing  of  August,  Mr. 
Oaoiiiiig  was  attacked  by  an  inflammatory  fever,  suc- 
ceeding to,  or  proceeding  from,  other  ailments;  and 
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0D  iSoat  fttih  liig  GtyvBcnsDBDt  WBB  itecuDxtiteOL,  • 
its  very  outset,  by  his  deatlL 

The  genius  of  Mr.  GanningirBS  of  tiielu^est  soope 
and  of  l^e  finest  order.  Upon  Bome  of  those , 
prmciples  of  pcOiticB  idddh  haxe  beoame 
'WJtii  hifi  iDemorT^  lihe  jadgmexitB  of  Tnantrnd  will 
frobaibij  be  erer  drrided ;  bat,  €Tbd  with  the  most 
determined  of  his  oppanents,  it  has  loog  oeaeed  to 
be  matter  of  qnestion^  that  bcildneBs^  origmaEtj,  mod 
grandeur^  were  the  characteristics  of  his  pQECTf".  That 
politnr^  too,  was  essenliall j  KjigBfiL  It  wss  xipon 
EngTiflh  pnnc^les  that  he  upheld  anthoaity — it  was 
upon  FyigliRh  priDG^les  that  he  s^oooored  Sberly — 
it  was  to  Englifiih  interests,  in  the  most  enki^ged  and 
generous  sense,  that  his  heart  and  his  energies  were 
devoted  —  and  his  leading  coniictiosi  was  that  ^  En- 
^  glaod,  to  be  safe  and  happy^  most  be  grealT* 

It  was  not.  however,  until  his  latter  yeirs,  that 
he  reached  the  foil  measure  of  his  merited  &me. 
lie  had  attained  no  small  celebrity  at  coIle;g^  and 
even  at  school;  and  had  acquired,  b^ore  he  was 
fire-and-lhirty  years  of  age,  great  literaiy  distinctiQii 
aaod  a  pre-eminent  repotadon  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mocffi.  But  that  krftier  praise,  wMch  belonged  to 
him  as  a  leader  of  his  ooontry's  ooondls,  was  re- 
luctantly and  slowly  ocmceded.  Long  before  the 
puhiic  in  general  had  recognised  the  real  ext^it  of 
his  powers,  he  had  been  characterised  by  one  of 
the  more  diioeming  and  candid  of  his  oj^ponaits  f 
as  ^  the  first  logician  in  Enrc^^e.^     But   ordinazy 

hat  flpeedbi»  trf  Mr.  TVeny,  tqL  L  pu  172. 
t  iMtdBOhmi^imiiktUammdtJAm^ 
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oljdervers  clung  to  ordiniiiy  prejudices.  The  com- 
H  biiiation  of  solid  with  brilliant  qualities  is  so  rare, 
*  that  people  coiuraonly  suppose  an  abundant  spark- 

Hug  of  wit  on  the  surface  to  indicate  a  dearth  of 
f  wiidciin  beneath.     The  self  Jove  of  the  vulgar  will  not 

brook  to  ackiiowledg©  any  one  man  as  their  superior 
iHin  aeveral  distinct  departments  of  mind ;  and  thus  it 
"was  assumed,  that  the  dazzling  favourite  of  the  House 

I  of  Commons  could  not  jiossibly  possess  the  qualifica- 
tioM  of  a  sound  statesman.  The  full  recognition  of 
his  superiority  was  further  retarded  by  another  cause 
which  it  must  be  owned  that  he  had  himself  set  in 
motion  —  the  ill-will  of  those  whom  his  talent  for  ridi- 

Icule  had  annoyed.  The  laugh  passes  away,  but  the 
smart  remains  ;  and  none  are  more  thin-skinned  than 
the  thick-witted.  Those  whom  in  the  buoyancy  of 
liii  spirits  he  had  satirised^  and  among  whom  were 
found  some  members  even  of  his  own  political  party, 
fiought  their  revenge  according  to  their  nature,  and 
gave  htm  out  as  a  mercurial,  flighty  rhetorician,  a 
mere  epigrammatist,  wanting  in  all  the  solid  parts  of 
bueiiiess.  At  his  entrance  into  the  Cabinet,  and  for 
fimny  ycfirs  afterwards,  the  offence  was  still  unfor* 
given,  and  the  disparagement  was  still  reiterated. 
When  tlic  Ministry  Ugan  to  divide  itself  into  two 
iona,  the  one  somewhat  rigid  in  its  adhesion  to 
actual  establishments,  and  the  other  a  little  adven* 
turous  in  experiments  and  concessions,  the  part  taken 
by  Mr*  Canning,  in  favour  of  the  larger  and  more 
hazardous  theories,  led  to  certain  differences  of 
opinion  l>etween  him  and  Lord  Eldon ;  and  of  these 
differences,  widened  as  they  luid  been  by  the  Cabinet 
conflicts  of  September  1809,  the  enemies  of  Mr.  Can- 
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ning  took  all  possible  advantage,  sedulously  con- 
trasting his  character  *,  such  as  they  themselves  had 
chosen  to  misrepresent  it,  with  the  sterling  qualities 
of  the  Chancellor.  The  Chancellor,  it  is  hardly  re- 
quisite to  say,  had  no  share  in  these  petty  attempts 
—  for  no  man's  mind  was  more  averse  from  animosity 
or  intrigue,  and  no  man  was  less  disposed  to  seek  his 
own  credit  by  injuring  the  personal  character  of  a 
colleague ;  but  it  is  among  colleagues  that  political 
differences  breed  most  displeasure ;  and  something  of 
a  militant  spirit  did  certainly  disclose  itself  now  and 
then  between  these  two  distinguished  members  of  the 
Government.  In  Mr.  Canning  it  broke  out  by  way 
of  incidental  sarcasm  upon  the  old-fashioned  tenets 
of  the  legal  dignitary;  while  the  Chancellor  would 
indulge  in  a  little  quiet  satire  on  the  stirring  genius 
of  the  parliamentary  leader.  But  the  fiercest  assail- 
ants of  Mr.  Canning  were  the  low  party  in  Church 
and  State ;  who,  hating  him  for  his  anti-revolutionary 
principles,  and  galled  by  his  perpetual  and  powerful 
chastisements  of  their  foremost  pretenders,  dogged 
him  with  unremitting  malice,  in  hopes,  by  damaging 
his  fame,  to  discredit  his  authority.  They  were  cease- 
lessly on  the  watch  for  the  slightest  slip  in  his 
parliamentary  or  official  course,  and,  of  the  few  blots 
he  made,  every  one  was  hit.  At  length,  however, 
genius,  courage,  and  time,  conquered  all  obstruc- 
tions :  and  the  English  people,  undeceived  as  to  his 
character,  rendered  to  it  a  complete,  though  a  tardy, 
justice. 

As  an  orator,  he  stood  beyond  rivalry,  and  almost 

*  See  a  specimen  of  these  parallels  in  an  extract  from  Cobbett's 
''  Register,''  at  the  b^inning  of  Chap.  XLTX. 
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beyond  comparison.     He  combined,  as  has  been  hap- 
pily said, 

"  Tlie  free  movctncnt,  spirit^  and  reality  of  Britiah  Par- 
Ibinunitary  debate,  with  the  elaborate  perfection  of  tlie  forum 
and  the  agora,  and  the  acceesaiy  accompikhjiieota  and  gracea 
of  modern  literature.'*  • 

It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  affirm^  that  in  his 
aingle  person  were  united  all  the  highest  gifts  of 
eloquence  wliich  nature  had  distributed  among  the 
most  eminent  of  his  Parliamentary  competitors,  A 
lucid,  dose,  and  forcible  logic,  effective  alike  for  the 
bllshnient  of  truth  and  the  exposure  of  absurdity^ 
liypocrisy,  and  pretension, — an  elevated  tone  of  decla- 
mation, appealing  not  so  much  to  passion,  as  to  what 
wai  noblest  in  tliought  and  sentiment^  —  a  stream  of 
imagery  and  quotation,  rich,  various,  and  yet  never 
irerflowing  the  main  subject, —  a  light  "  artillery  of 
it/'  so  disciplined,  that  not  a  shot  of  it  flashed 
without  telling  upon  tlie  issue  of  the  conflict,  —  an 
unfailing,  yet  constantly  diversified  harmony  of  period* 
and  a  magical  command  of  those  lightning  words 
and  phraser,  which  burn  themselves,  at  once  and  for 
ever,  into  the  hearer's  mind,  —  these,  and  all  these 
in  their  jjerfection,  were  among  the  powers  of  that 
elociucnce  which  death  had  thus  suddenly  hushed. 

Deprived  of  Mr.  Canning,  the  Ministry  did  not 
long  survive.  Until  the  beginning  of  the  new  year, 
however,  it  went  on  under  the  following  arrangement. 
The  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  wits  under- 
taken by  Lord  Godericli,  nnd  that  of  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  by  Mr.  Herries,  Mr.  Huskisson,  who 
was  now  intended  to  lead  ttie  House  of  Commons, 

•  Mr.  Tberry*fl  Memoir,  p.  175. 
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succeeded  Lord  Goderich  at  the  Colonial  Office,  and 
was  himself  replaced  at  the  Board  of  Trade  by  Mr. 
Charles  Grant,  afterwards  Lord  Glenelg.  Mr.  Sturges 
Bourne,  removing  to  the  Office  of  Woods  and  Forests^ 
made  way  for  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  as  Secretaiy 
for  the  Home  Department ;  and  Mr.  Tiemey  accepted 
the  situation  of  Master  of  the  Mint.  Lord  Harrowby 
retired;  the  Duke  of  Portland  became  President  of 
the  Council  in  his  room ;  and  the  Privy  Seal,  which 
had  been  held  by  his  Grace,  was  transferred  to  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  resumed  the 
command  of  the  army,  which  he  had  resigned  in  the 
preceding  April,  but  did  not  take  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 

On  this  last  of  the  Ministerial  arrangements.  Lord 
Eldon's  opinion  is  expressed  in  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  to  Lord  Encombe. 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  Encombe. — (Extract.) 

(Without  date,  but  received  August  26th,  1827.) 

"  You  have  seen  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  now  poor 
•Canning  is  dead,  has  taken  the  command  of  the  army.  He 
holds  that  this  connects  him  no  more  with  Ministers  than  if 
he  took  the  command  of  the  Horse  Guards,  as  I  hear.  This 
is  not  inconsistent,  though  it  will  seem  to  the  public  to  be 
BO,  when  it  may  be  said,  ^  If  it  does  not  connect  him  with 
*  Ministers,  why  did  he  not  keep  it  under  Minister  Canning?' 
I  happen  to  know  that  there  is  a  very  satisfactory  difference 
between  those  two  cases.  I  wish  that  I  was  as  sure  that  it 
does  not  connect  him  with  Ministers.  I  am  sure  he  thinks  it 
does  not ;  for  an  honester  man  does  not  live.  But  —  I  stiy 
no  more." 

The  Duke,  having  accepted  this  office,  explained 
his  motives  to  a  few  of  his  political  connexions, 
through  the  medium  of  a  letter  to  Lord  Westmor- 
land, of  which  a  copy  was  found  among  Lord  Eldon's 
papers,  having  been  sent  to  him  at  the  Duke's  request 
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by  the  military  secretary.  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset^ 
with  copies  of  the  letters  to  the  Duke  from  the  KiDg 
and  Lord  Groderich,  and  of  the  Duke's  answers* 

7%e  Duke  of  Wellington  ta  the  Earl  of  Westmorlund. 

"Kingston  HalU 
"  My  dear  Lord  Weitmorknd,  -  Atigurt  I7th,  1827* 

**  I  tlitnk  it  poseible  you  may  not  come  here  to-c!ay.  I 
thenjfore  aeod  you  the  enclosed  copies  of  lettere  which  I 
fiemTed  this  diiyj  by  the  hands  of  Lord  Anglesey,  from  the 
King  imd  Lord  Godericfa,  and  of  my  answers,*     I  had  little 

•  i^d  Goderich  to  the  Duke  of  IVelUngion. 

"  Do  wiling  Street, 

<*  My  dciwr  Dnke  of  Wellington,  "  Aiigu«  i5tii.  18*27. 

**  I  aai  comiuiind*»d  by  the  King  to  tmniOiit  to  you,  liy  tlie  hands 
©f  Lcntl  Angleftcy^  tJvc  ncconii>?inying  letter  from  his  Mf^esty. 
Frdm  iha  bolloin  of  my  heart  I  hope  you  will  accept  the  Hingis 
«fier  ;  a.nd  I  am  sure  you  will  da  nio  the  justice  to  believe  that  my 
mixtHj  that  you  should  rlo  so  t\oes  not  drise  from  any  tiling  which 
jnay  be  pertonal  to  myself,  but  from  my  entire  conviction  that 
j&UT  rotuni  to  the  command  of  th<^  army  is  of  the  last  importance 
to  the  tscflt  interests  of  our  common  country,  which  can  in  no  cir- 
emnitanoea  forget  what  ghe  owes  to  your  long  and  distinguished 
icrviocs. 

"  To  »»y  more  would  only  be  to  repeat  the  same  sentimejits  in 
other  wi>rds ;  and  I  will  only  add  thot  I  remain, 
**  My  desr  Dnke  of  Wellington, 

**  Ever  most  einccrdy  yours,  Goderich*" 

Kinff  GtoTffe  I V,  to  the  Duke  ^  ^etHmpton. 
"  My  dear  Friend,  "  I^^"!  I^ge.  A«gtwt  ISih,  imi. 

[*^  I  write  for  the  purpofc  of  again  offering  to  you  the  command 
riny  army;  and  1  siucirt'ly  liupo  that  tJie  time  i.^  arrived  when 
thf  ecitmtry  will  no  longer  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  your  high 
taknl*.  Always  with  great  trutli, 

'*  Your  sincere  friend»  G.  R," 

tThe  Duke  of  H'tHingtm  to  King  Gtor^  IV. 
**  Kingstatt  Hal),  AttguM  tTtK  S^^T. 
|ia%e  rcccivcil  your  Majesty's  most  gracious  commands  con- 
f  to  ror  the  offer  of  ihc  comntaiid  of  your  Mi^jesty'i  ani*y. 
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=r:ci  voaz  JU!  aiiL  -!tsk  :ae  Xlmr  Timed  cfcac  3ir.  He 
«ci:cjd  ':«  \I  jiuxcttLli:r  ;£  Z3si  Ksiixtf^rns :  sue  c&nc  3Ir.  Hemes 
w^  ztn  Izzji  Ezi-Enei  r:  :aJL^  rioz  .*£»:  and  daU,  in  tbmt 
cade,  n  Trittii  c«*  ilei  ':7  ZjutI  F'^ImifESCHL. 

-  T:iL  ir%  Hi  inL  i'v-LTi  ii^  I  ixxl  :c  w^tas  has  pafised  bere- 
ts: c:c^  :ffr*-^«L  ii:?  Hajh^cj.  l£r.  Cjonfasr.  ani  mjself,  le- 
«c€tn±=c  :ze  ATCunxoji  :c  fn:  irmj.  I  ioa  t  ddnk  I  could 
hfcTe  r£f::;sei  r.:  ^ik±  t^k!  r.:izxm2fcaii  -vtikil  hkm  finnkt^  and 
fkbij  icSiinsc  z^  3ie.  —  toe  rftt^Ci^  ^l^spai  ibr  re^im^  h  no 
L-c^er  c3Crfcz^.  —  -rrjificz  "iirng  ^nv  rr^nnd  tor  mr  refbady 

ftsri  i^pxciscscez.:  wiz2,  zij  f.crnier  Trrfesea'tt^  in  pnbKcy  as 
vcZ  a^  iz.  rciT:ir<!.  aziI  iz.  wTrn-rg,  I  2aT«  seated  to  Lend 
G>>icrk£i  iiidziccly.  thu  I  ::&ke  :2if  jcrrrranii  oc'  die  anny,  as 
cc  an  :&n:iT  iz  ibe  f^i.  z«:cvii2isca3i£z$  p^'Esieal  AAerenoes 
c*t  ix<ciio-z.  I  Azi  4w:&re  :t  ^  iiifocabT-  •x*  tke  poadon  in 
which  I  iihAll  r^  rt;K>e\L  rc^  I  zhz^k  I  can  oTeicome  diat 
di£calrc'  o:-d^  easilj  :b&z  I  cvrcji  ibe  abozMknment  of  my 


which  I  ««C5  :  ia»i  j^:cr  Maj^scj  =at  r;^j  qpca  it  tkat  in  per- 
forsiiniz  ih<e  ii::tk$  o;  t^i-e  bict.  «cl&f:c  v^>rc  twit  M^jescT  has  laoat 
gr»ci->Qsly  cLled  ->xi  n-e  lo  dll  ::  will  >*  mj  carcwsc  wish  and 
endcATour  to  rive  yocr  Mif^scy  ti-?  <;i2e  jad^cWcsoa  which  it  has 
been  the  hAppizr*?  m-i  prlie  of  z:.x  Life  so  jiv^e  Toa  hexvtK^Ebffes,  — 
which  is  ?:i*Mni::e^  :o  your  Mijesiy  bj  your  llajesty's  most 
devoied  subject,  WEiajx^ioy.** 

Tkf  Dmke  r4  frtHimgiom  h^  Jjwi  GoderieJL 

«  Mt  dear  Lord  Godericb,  Kirptoa  lUSl.  Ao^m  iTth.  ig27. 

••  I  hare  received  jour  l^ner.  r:»>=i  Lord  Anglesey.  I  have 
never  thought  that  political  difference  of  opinion  ought  to  prevent 
me  from  commanding  his  Majesty's  &rmy  at  the  Horse  GoazdSi 
er|uallj  as  an  army  in  the  field  :  and  I  have  written  to  his  Mijeetj 
in  answer  to  his  most  gracious  lett^rr.  that  I  accept  his  most  gra- 
cious offer  of  the  command  of  his  army,  and  that  his  2dajestj  may 
relj  ufK>n  it  that«  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  high 
station  which  liis  Majesty  has  most  graciously  caUed  upon  me  to 
fill,  it  will  be  my  earnest  wish  and  endeavour  to  give  his  Majesty 
the  same  satisfaction  which  it  has  been  the  happiness  and  pride  of 
my  life  to  give  him  heretofore. 

"  Ever  yours,  TTelukgiox." 
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profeaaional  position,  or  any  inoonsiBiciicy  upon  the  reaBona  of 
my  i^es^natiaD.     Believe  me^ 

**  Ever  yours  most  amcerely, 

**  Welukgton." 

Lord  Eldon  having  written  to  the  Duke  on  the 
subject  of  these  communications,  received  the  follow- 
ing answer  from  his  illustrious  friend  i  — 

The  Duks  of  WtUif^tm  to  Lord  Eld&n. 
^My  dear  Lord  EldoOt        Stratfidd  Snye,  Sept.  Ut,  imt, 

"  I  am  Tery  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter ;  and  as  I 
huX  not  heazd  from  you  od  the  subject  of  that  one,  which  I 
had  deflircd  Lord  Fitxroy  Somer&et  to  show  you,  I  intended 
to  write  to  you,  I  certainly  thought  and  wished  that  there 
ahoold  Im  no  luietake,  in  regard  to  the  principle  on  which  I 

ppted  the  office  of  Cotntnander  in  Chiefj  and  to  Uie  relation 
in  wtuch  its  aoceptance  would  place  me  to  the  politica  of  the 
Government*  In  regard  to  the  acceptance  of  the  office  iteelf^ 
I  had  declared  myself  in  public  as  well  as  in  private,  and  in 

^w^itiIsg  to  his  Majesty  and  to  hia  late  Minkter;  and  I  had 
m&cwise  declared  in  Parliament  the  relation  in  which  I  should 
P^d  to  the  politico  of  the  Government  With  these  dedar- 
iftioiii  before  them,  the  King  and  his  MLnidter  called  upon 
100  to  give  my  service,  on  the  ground  of  the  public  interests 
i^eqisiring  it;  and«  in  acceptingi  I  liave  again  declared  my 
principles  I  may  have  placed  myself  too  high,  and,  like 
otherfi,  fall  from  the  difficult  position  which  I  have  aMumcd* 
But  this  IS  quite  clear,  viz*  that  I  have  assumed  that  position ; 
and  there  I  wiU  renmin  as  long  as  I  can  do  any  good  in  it> 

t**  I  am  not  astonished  that  the  friends  of  the  Administra-* 
lioc  should  consider  this  arrangement  as  a  great  gain.  In 
one  eeiiae  it  is  aob  If,  on  the  one  hand,  tlie  Adnuuistrntion 
bive  no  chum  upon  my  ser\'ices  out  of  my  profession,  I,  on 
tbe  other,  <mQ  be  of  no  counsel  or  party  against  them ;  and 
they  arc  eertain  that  one  great  branch  of  tho  service  will  bo 
oondactcd  according  to  their  wishes.^ 


"  Ever,  my  <lear  L*>rtl  Eldon, 

**  Yours  moat  siucerely, 

"  WELLmaxoH*** 
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Lard  Eldon  to  Lard  Eneombe. — (Eztnust) 

*"  Sandaj  mglit,  (Sept  9tfa,  1827.) 
*'  A  great  many  thanks  to  70a  for  your  last  Idnd  letter. 
With  respect  to  Ihe  political  part  of  it,  as  it  relates  to  the 
Duke  of  WeUington,  though  I  am  perfectly  aatiflfied  that,  in 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  country^  he  could  not  refiiae 
to  accept  the  command  of  the  army  —  and,  though  he  is  not  in 
the  Cabinet,  and  disapproves,  I  believe,  thoroughly,  the  form- 
ation of  an  Administration  composed  of  persons  of  such  oppo- 
site public  principles,  that,  if  they  are  all  honest  in  their 
professed  ojnnions,  they  never  could  agree  about  any  interest- 
ing public  matter, — yet  that  acceptance  cannot  but  be,  I  think, 
a  strong  prop  to  the  Administration,  as  the  present  Oppoedtion 
cannot  possibly,  I  think,  have  the  benefit  of  his  counsel  and 
advice  against  the  Administration,  if  they  choose  to  adopt 
measures  which  he  may  think  ought  not  to  be  adopted,  but 
which  the  Conmiander-in-Chief  may  be  obliged  to  execute. 
Besides  this,  all  experience  proves,  that  when  individuals 
come  frequently  into  company  and  contact  with  each  other, 
they  soon  like  each  other  better  than  they  did  before^  they 
soften  as  to  their  differences,  and  the  oil  and  vinegar  begin  to 
lose  their  repugnant  properties,  and  to  amalgamate  with  each 
other  as  if  they  were  substances  of  the  same  nature.  Among 
those  who,  towards  the  end  of  the  Session,  were  the  deter- 
mined friends  of  Wellington,  Peel,  and  Eldon,  the  opinions, 
as  to  W.'s  acceptance,  are  various.  Some  think  he  ought  not 
to  have  accepted  —  some  that  he  ought — some  that  he  should 
have  made  conditions  —  and  some  that  he  should  have  told 
his  Majesty  plainly,  that  he  must  change  his  Administration, 
and  take  the  late  Ministers ;  and  that,  upon  that  condition 
only,  he  would  command  the  army.  This  last  opinion,  I  am 
sure  is  wrong  —  for  I  have  seen  enough  of  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  this  country  to  be  sure  that  they  will  have  their 
KiTig  (let  them  ever  so  heartily  dislike  measures)  talked  to  as 
a  Khig  —  that  they  will  not  bear  any  person's  dictating  to 
him  —  that  they  will  not  endure  a  Sovereign  over  their  Sove- 
reign—  and  particularly,  that  they  would  never  endure  a 
person's  holding  such  language  to  the  King,  whom  they  would 
consider  as  a  military  man,  confiding  in  the  attachment  of  the 
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ttrmy  tolihn;  which  anny  he,  m  agcKwl  auliject,  should^  by  eTcry 
proper  meana  in  hia  power,  endeavour  to  attach  to  the  Sove* 
reigti.  After  all,  though  I  think  he  could  not  revise  to  mcoept, 
l:>€eaase  the  cottntry  htm  not  another  man  In  it  fit  to  comnmnd 
tbe  arxny^  I  think  the  aoceptancej  though  unavoidable  in  mj 
opinion^  will  oevertheleae  be  the  cause  of  much,  that,  with  my 
H  pritictples,  I  shall  have  to  lament.  The  members  of  the 
■  motley  Adoiinktration  and  their  adherents  think  they  have 
g^iint'd  a  vast  advantage. 

^**  So  much  as  to  the  saim  pubiica/^ 
iooi* 


Lord  Eldon  tc  Lm*d  StoweU,  —(Extract.) 
*Saturdaj  nighl;  (from  Eficoiiibe,  probably  Sept.  1827). 


'*  I  think  Lady  Eldon  is  aomewhat  better.  Nothing  can 
mons  certain  than  that  ehe  received  benefit  here  last  year, 
Pennington  tilled  her  coming  here  again  this  year,  The 
ionclincM  of  the  plfl<?e  is  far  from  being  an  object  of  distaste 
with  me-  Besides,  we  am  now  gettmg,  cloee  by^  what  grieves 
me,  ag  likely  to  destroy  the  boautied  of  loneliness  —  we  are 
gottiiig  a  nuisance  here  at  Swanage,  of  a  bathing  place  of 
n»uch  resort,  ^  aud  tliis  spot  unfortunately  becoming  a  lion 
for  tho«e  to  look  at  who  resort  there, 

**  As  to  being  out  of  a  town  where  nobody  that  comes  into 
or  0066  out  of  my  bouse  has  not  lieen  watched,  and  known  to 
political  persons  npon  the  wateh,  for  some  months,  1  was 
Ogvr  for  that,  among  other  reasons,  to  leave  town,  upon  which 
T  will  tell  you  more  than  I  now  write  when  we  meet.  It  is  per^ 
haps  mifortiitiatc  too,  that  having  been  accustomed^  ever  since 
I  WHS  c^led  to  the  Bar,  to  be  out  of  town  during  vacations, 
I  have  an  anxiety  to  continue  that,  (perhaps  not  commendable 
hat  really  irresistible),  as  long  as  1  can,  I  have  all  my  life 
diiEfc^  K^^^^K  ^^^  bathing  fir  public  places,  or  vim  ting  other 
foIkB  at  their  homes  **-  and  now  I  can*t  spend  my  time  at 
tnnf,  when  I  am  out  of  town,  Thi§  led  me  to  ( [perhaps  a 
fijoliah  mGAsure)  buying  tins  place,  which  we  have  been  very 
fond  of  now  for  twenty  years ;  and  after  the  very  great  ex- 
peme  of  tlie  variiMi^  improTcments,  which  in  tlie  house,  gar> 
dcnst  and  ground*,  1  have  been  at,  1  c^umot  bring  myself  to 
throw  all  that  away  —  which  would  be  infallibly  the  case  if 
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we  did  not  occasionally  reride  here.  We  shall  probably  make 
amach  shorter  stay,  however^  than  we  did  last  year^ — I 
think  certainly.  Being  absent  from  your  society  I  can  assure 
you  I  feel  very  painfully :  as  to  any  other  society  in  London, 
I  should  be  quite  content  to  have  done  with  it  entirely.'' 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Repton.  — (Extract.) 

(Franked  November  4th,  1827.) 
'*  We  are  now  here  already  some  days  beyond  the  day  in 
which,  in  any  former  year,  we  could  remain  here.  It  is  at 
least  as  pleasant  as  sitting  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall  among  the 
lawyers.  Shadwell  informs  me  by  letter  of  his  appointment ; 
his  letter  is  towards  me  a  very  handsome  one.  My  old  ac- 
quaintance, who  is  gone  to  Ireland,*  has  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  pay  me  the  same  compliment;  indeed,  com- 
mencing a  Chancellorship  at  seventy-three  is  so  foolish  a  busi- 
ness, that  perhaps  he  thought  it  most  advisable  to  be  silent. 
Fanny  is  very  well.  We  all  join  in  affection  to  you,  and 
I  am.  Yours  ever,  Eldon." 

With  the  year  1827,  ends  also  the  Anecdote  Book 
of  Lord  Eldon.     He  thus  concludes  it :  — 

"  Here  I  close  this  volume,  which,  at  different  idle 
moments,  and  vdthout  much  attention  to  the  fact 
v^hether  matters,  recorded  in  it,  deserve  to  be  remem- 
bered or  not,  and  for  the  amusement  of  my  grandson, 
has  been  formed.  To  his  custody  the  volume  is  com- 
mitted, under  a  conviction  that  no  conununication 
will  be  permitted  by  him,  either  of  its  contents  or  of 
any  part  of  its  contents,  save  only  where  that  commu- 
nication may  be  made  without  prejudice  to  the  cha- 
racter of  his  ancestor." 

Never  was  a  caution  less  required.  Many  of  the 
anecdotes  and  recollections  which  that  book  contains 
are  omitted  indeed  from  this  biography,  as  being 

*  Sir  Anthony  Hart. 
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f  already  knoim,  or  as  not  possessing  tliat  sort  of  in- 

|teres5t    which  would   make   tlicm    acceptable  to  the 

[general  reader  ;  but  neither  in  that  volume,  nor  in  any 

I  of  the  correspondence  w^hich  has  been  perused  for  the 

purpose  of  this  work,  amountiug  to  upwards  of  2,000 

I  letters  from  Lord  Eldon  to  various  persons,   chiefly 

inembers  of  his  own  family,   with  whom  he  would 

I  naturally  have  had  least  ret^erve,  hns  there  been  found 

I  one  sentence,  which  his  eneinies,  if  any  such  survive, 

I  could  have  distorted  to  the  dis^advantage  of  his  high 

and  honest  fame  ;  no  underhand  motives  —  no  mean- 

uesaea — no  duplicity  —  no  silly  vanity  —  no  offen- 

K  rive  egotism —  not  one  of  all  the  littlenesses  that  so 

^^^en  raise  a  laugh  against  wise  men,  and  a  sneer 

^H^ftinst  great  ones. 

B^    Most  of  those  anecdotes  and  recollections  in  Lord 

Eldon's  manuscript  volume,  wliich  do  not  peculiarly 

aittacii  themselves  to  any  ascertainable  date  in  this 

1)iogmphy,  seem  to  find  their  place  con\  enicntly  hcrei 

at  the  piint  of  time  wliere  that  volume  closes, 

H      **  The  Lord  Sandwich  who  w*as  First  Lord  of  the 

^■Umiralty   (in  1771),  was,  as  the  world  said,  very 

^^^jfligate,  and  without  religious  principles.    Dr,  Scott 

of  Simonburu  diued  at  liis  table,  and,  as  reixjrt  stated, 

was  about  to  say  grace  before  dinner,  when  Lord 

Sandwich  said,  *  Stay  doctor,  1  have  a  chaplain  of  my 

Ofwn,  who  is  coming  into  the  room ; '  and  imniediately  a 

monkey  was  tntruduced  dressed  in  ctmonicals.     Scott 

m  apologiit,'d    for   having   obtruded    his   services, 

iring  Lord  Sandwich  that  he  did  not  know  las 

'  Lordship  had  a  reUtion  in  orders/' 

**  Aklennan  Wfttson,  when  bathing  in  the  West 
you  UL  c 
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Indies,  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  leg  by  the  bite 
of  a  shark.  Some  years  afterwards,  when  he  and 
Wilkes  were  both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  a 
tax  upon  attorneys  was  proposed.  Alderman  Watson 
spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  the  tax,  and  inveighed 
warmly  against  the  attorneys  in  general.  Somebody 
asked  Wilkes  what  made  his  brother  alderman  so 
severe  upon  the  attorneys  ?  '  Why,'  said  Wilkes,  *  my 
brother  alderman  was  bit  by  a  shark  when  he  was 
young,  and  has  never  forgiven  it.'  " 

"  When  Mr,  Harley  was  Lord  Mayor,  Wilkes 
having  done  some  discreditable  act,  Harley  told  him 
that  he  should  inform  the  Livery  what  he  had  done. 
*  You  may  do  so,'  said  Wilkes ;  *  I  shall  deny  it,  and 
that  will  be  enough  with  them  to  induce  them  to  think 
you  a  liar  and  me  a  most  honourable  man.' " 

"  When  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  he  took  frequent  occasion  to  re- 
monstrate with  his  company  against  the  prevalent 
practice  in  Ireland,  of  duelling  upon  trivial  occasions, 
A  young  gentleman,  who  sat  next  him,  stated  his 
opinion  as  concurring  with  the  Duke's,  observing  that 
he  was  never  out  but  once,  and  that  that  was  not  to 
fight  himself,  but,  as  his  father  was  to  fight,  he  wished 
to  see  that  the  old  boy  behaved  well." 

"  George  IV.  when  Prince  of  Wales,  met  with  a 
Highland  soldier,  very  far  advanced  in  years.  He 
asked  him  whether  he  had  ever  been  in  England  before. 
He  answered  Ayly,  *  Yes,  once, — as  far  a^  Derby.'  — 
That  was  when  he  was  in  the  Pretender's  army." 

"  When  even  a  most  worthy  man  is  surprised  into 
doing  an  act,  which,  not  under  the  influence  of  sur- 
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he  would  BOt  have  done^  he  is  hurried  into 
Maintaining  thut  he  is  right  and  has  done  no  wrongs 
though  perbups  he  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  who 
would  have  dune  the  act,  or  attempted  to  justify  it,  if 
fwi  taken  hj  surprise.  I  remember  a  Kentish  elcrgy* 
Ulan,  named  Mj\  B  *  *  *,  who  was  as  worthy  a  man  aa 
ever  lived,  and  who,  in  September,  bfwi  leave  to  shoot 
upon  a  ginllemaTi's  estate,  who  wa^  out  with  hira^  and 
upon  a  fiue  eock  pheasant  rising,  shot  at  it,  and  brought 
it  down.  *  Mr,  B  *  *  *,'  said  the  gentleman  upon  whose 
estate  they  were  shootuig, '  this  is  too  much.  You  had 
my  leave  to  shoot  upon  my  estate,  and,  not  content 
with  the  ample  &port  you  have  bad  in  killing  par- 
tridge^ you  kill  —  before  the  season  commences,  and 
before  my  face^ — this  pheasant.  This  is  too  much — it 
ill  |iast  bearing/  *  Sir/  said  B  •  *  *,  under  the  infliience 
of  surprise  and  miseiy,  *  what,  do  you  call  that  a  phea- 
sant? It  is  a  partridge,  and  nothing  but  a  partridge-' 
After  repeating  this  two  or  three  times  he  recollected 
himself — made  no  apology  for  what  he  had  dofis  — 
for  any  man,  an  eager  shot,  may  kill  a  pheasant  that 
rhiei  before  him  in  St*ptember — but  prayed  forgive- 
ness for  what  he  had  naid  after  he  had  shot  the  bird, 
and  hard  I  v  tor^ave  himself," 

"  3Ir.  Morton  Pitt,  member  for  the  county  of 
Dorset,  established,  in  the  parish  of  Corte  Castlei  a 
fopery  to  employ  the  [joor,  George  Rose,  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury,  Morton  Pitt's  acquaiatAnce  and 
friend,  Uiought  the  Government  ouglit  to  encourage 
tbifi  act  of  provision  luid  kindness  for  the  poor,  and 

itracied  with  Mr.  M.  Pitt  for  a  few  hundred  pounds' 
worth  of  cordage*     The  Act  of  Parliament  occurred 
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deeted  to  repmcnt  ibe  coamr. 

^  At  dbe  Lord  Ihxors  £0110- <n  ibe  9ck : 
«t  GuildlnlL  it  k  cn«t«amy  for  ike  qier  10  ^Te 
tlK;  twit^  W  statfiDg  thst  the  Loid  Msror,  tike  Ladv 
Hj^oras.  thenobknieiipreseDt.  ii(BBiiiigeidi.tiie£f- 
ferenrt  aliknnen,  mniiiiig  each,  aod  ocho^  dimk  the 
heakhheb  instmctedlnrtheLoid  Mayor  to  meiitiaD. 
Od  omt  9th  of  Noremben  when  taists  cotadendily 
nMfre  than  %  dosen  had  been  giren,  %  person  at  the 
hfMma  of  the  Hall  haTing  got  somewhat  intosicated, 
upon  hearing  that  the  Lady  Mayoress's  name  was  gh^oi 
Oftt,  aa  one  of  the  parties  drinking  a  iboneaith  or 
fifteenth  glass,  eitriiaimed,  to  the  great  amusement  of 
the  company,  ^  Bless  me.  how  drank  the  Lady  Mayc»^ess 
most  be  by  this  time!"* 

^  I  went  onoe  with  Lord  Wdled^  to  Windsor  to 
wait  apon  the  King.  He  had  fbrmeriy  represented 
Windsor,  and  (as  in  most  boroughs)  they  have  an 
a^ive  clever -voter  of  the  lower  order  of  Toters,  of 
gn^t  use  in  elections.  He  mentioned  to  me  that^ 
ftiuiding  upon  the  interest  of  the  Blues,  he  employed 
//ne  of  those  clever  fellows  as  a  sort  of  lower  agent 
ii^nst  hb  opponents  the  Yellows.  This  fellow,  he 
said,  had  a  wooden  leg,  which,  upon  this  occasion, 
WM  painted  blue;  but  having,  as  his  habit  was,  got 
vety  drunk,  and  being  found  at  night  lying  in  the 
aA«aeto^  some  of  the  opposite  party  painted  his  wooden 
Uoir.   When  he  waked  in  the  morning  he  found 
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himself  laughed  at  and  ridiculed  by  a  great  body  of 
the  YellowSj  congregated  to  enjoy  his  distress.  He 
immediately  sent  to  the  bellman  to  go  round  the  town 
of  Windsor  and  desire  the  attendance  of  all  people  at 
a  fire,  in  the  street  named  by  the  bellman,  there  to 
meet  him.  When  the  assembly  was  gathered  together, 
he  took  oft*  his  yellow  leg,  and  loudly  proclaimed  that 
as  Cmnmer  burnt  the  hand,  the  sight  of  which  he 
could  not  endure,  so  his  conscience  obliged  him,  what- 
ever pain  it  cost  him,  to  allow  the  flames  to  consume 
his  leg,  and  committiog  the  yellow  leg  to  the  flames, 
he,  amidst  the  applause  of  all  around,  pulled  out  a 
new  blue  leg  from  under  his  coat,  affixed  it  to  his 
thigh f  and  desired  their  company  to  the  hustings  to 
support  Lord  Wellesley  (then  Lord  ilorningtonjt  their 
Blue  candidate/' 

"  There  w^s  a  low  fellow,  at  an  election  at  Ncw- 
eutle  which  I  attended  (of  much  the  same  sort  of 
character  as  the  Windsor  person  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  article),  who  made  a  great  many  speeches, 
that,  however  singular  they  were,  were  of  great  use 
to  the  candidate  he  supported,  among  his  fellow-voters, 
the  freemen  of  the  lower  orders.  One  of  the  candi- 
dateaf  whose  residence  was  within  five  or  six  miles, 
iddres^tng  the  niunerous  electors,  stated,  that  the 
law  would  not  allow  him  to  entertiun  them  at  his 
Eeat  during  the  election,  but  that,  when  he  could  law- 
fully invite  them,  he  should  hope  fretiucntly  to  have 
the  honour  of  tlieir  company  to  dine  there.  The 
other  candidate  was  Sir  John  Trevelyan,  who  lived 
in  Somersetshire,  some  hundred  miles  distant  from 
Newcastle^  who  was  silent :  upon  which  this  fellow 
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said :  ^  Gentlemen  electors,  as  Sir  John  says  nothing 
for  himself,  allow  me  to  say  something  for  him,  and 
to  assure  yoa  that  Sir  John  will  also  be  extremdy 
happy  to  have  the  honour  of  your  company  to  dine 
with  him  at  his  seat  in  Somersetshire ;  but  he  recom- 
mends it  to  you  to  provide  for  yourselves  in  going 
and  returning,  to  get  your  dinners  where  you  can  in 
the  eight  or  ten  days  of  going,  and  as  many  in  return- 
ing, and  to  choose  moonlight  nights  for  your  journey; 
and  I  recommend  to  you  to  consider  whose  dinners  you 
will  like  best,  your  neighbour's,  or  the  Somersetshire 
gentleman's.'     This  stuff  had  a  considerable  effect." 

"  After  Captain  Parry  returned  from  his  voyage  of 
discovery,  he  was  asked,  at  a  dinner  party  where  my 
successor  and  predecessor  Lord  Erskine  was  present, 
what  he  and  his  crew  had  lived  upon  when  they  were 
frozen  up  in  the  polar  sea.  Parry  said  they  lived 
upon  the  Seals.  *  And  very  good  living  too,'  said 
Erskine,  *  if  you  keep  them  long  enough.'  " 

To  these  stories  the  present  Earl  has  added  three 
others,  not  set  down  in  the  Anecdote  Book,  but  related 
to  him  by  his  grandfather :  — 

"  A  friend  of  mine,"  said  Lord  Eldon,  "  went  out 
of  curiosity  to  hear  the  harangues  delivered  at  a  de- 
bating society,  which  met  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  courts  of  law.  He  heard  one  of  the  orators  talk- 
ing most  seditious  language,  and  at  last  venturing  to 
give  a  Greek  quotation,  in  support,  as  he  was  pleased 
to  declare,  of  the  democratic  views  which  he  had  been 
taking.  *  Gentlemen,'  the  speaker  cried,  at  the  highest 
tone  of  his  voice,  *  the  poet  Homer  has  this  sentiment: 

Toy  2*  unafititofieroc  Tpoait^rj  Kpdwy  ^Ayafiifiytav      > 
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which  is  to  say,  All  government  is  founded  upon  the 
cooaent  of  the  people/  The  unlucky  wight  had  relied 
too  &r  on  tlie  ignorance  of  his  audience.  The  uproar 
was  iiibtantaneous  and  immeriae,  and  he  was  forthwith 
ejected  from  the  rostrum  which  he  liad  so  audaciously 
disgraced." 

**  Under  the  old  bribery  laws  an  art  fid  fellow  con- 
trived the  lullomng  cheap  and  safe  trick  for  getting 
into  Parliament,  as  tlie  representative  of  a  corrupt 
borough.  At  an  election  there,  prior  to  the  occasion 
on  wliich  he  cidculatcd  that  his  object  would  be  ac- 
complishedj  he  presented  himself  as  a  candidatCj  and, 
making  no  promises  or  presents,  obtained,  as  he  had 
expected,  very  few  sup|x>rters.  With  these  few,  how- 
ever^ numbering  some  half  dozen,  he  went  to  the  poll; 
and,  shortly  afterwards,  sent  a  handsome  amount 
of  bead- money  to  each  of  them.  This  was  soon  noised 
abroad,  and  produced  the  expected  effect  ujx)u  the 
electoral  mind  throughout  the  borough.  At  the 
general  election  he  re-appeared;  was  received  with 
universal  acclamation,  and  came  in  at  the  head  of 
the  |K>1I,  without  giving  or  promising  sixpence.  The 
head- money  wns  naturally  expected  as  before ;  but 
this  expectation  was  never  realised.  Of  course  the 
honourable  Member  could  never  show  his  face  in  that 
borough  again ;  but,  at  lenst,  he  had  been  a  Member 
in  one  Parliament  without  danger  and  without  cost/' 

A  nn>deni  alteration  of  the  law  has  precluded  the 
repetition  of  tliis  cheat  ^  for  a  diitribution  of  head- 
juouey  ti  now  made  illegid,  though  it  be  long  after 
the  flection,  and  even  though  it  be  not  in  fulfilment 
of  any  promise  prior  to  the  polling. 
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"  The  late  Lord  Commissioner  Adam  was,  for  many 
years,  a  personal  friend  of  King  George  IV.,  and  filled 
some  high  appointment  in  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall, 
under  his  Majesty  when  Prince  of  Wales.  He  was 
appointed  to  the  Jury  Court  in  Scotland,  upon  its 
first  establishment ;  upon  which  a  wag  asked,  *  Why 
is  the  Jury  Court  like  Paradise?'  and  answered  his 
own  question  by  saying,  *  Because  it  is  a  place  made 
for  Adam.^  This  joke  Lord  Eldon  was  fond  of  re- 
peating ;  and  he  always  added  to  it  this  counter  ques- 
tion and  answer :  —  *  Why  is  the  Jury  Court  not  like 
Paradise?'  *  Because  there  is  no  getting  Adam  out 
of  it.'" 
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CHAPTER  LL 
1828. 

DISSOLUnOK  OF  LORD  OODERICH*8  lONISTRT,  AND  FORMATION  OF 
THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON'S :  LETTERS  OF  LORD  ELDON  TO  LADT 
P.  J.  BANKES,  AND  OF  MR.  FEEL  TO  LORD  ELDON.  —  OPENING 
OF  SESSION  :  LORD  ELDON's  SUPPORT  OF  THE  ADDRESS. — LETTERS 
OF  LORD  ELDON  TO  LADY  F.  J.  BANKES.  —  LORD  ELDON's  SPEECH 
ON  BATTLE  OF  NAVARINO.  —  LETTERS  OF  LORD  ELDON  TO  MRS. 
B.  BIDLET,  AND  LADT  F.  J.  BANKES.  —  REPEAL  OF  TEST  AND  COR- 
PORATION ACTS :  LORD  ELDON'S  SPEECHES  AGAINST  IT.  —  LORD 
ENOOMBE's  degree:  lord  ELDON's  letter  to  MRS.  FARRER.' — 
LETTERS  FROM  LORD  ELDON  TO  LADY  F.  J.  BANKES.  —  PITT 
CLUB  ANNIVERSARY.  —  RETIREMENT  OF  A  SECTION  OF  THE 
MINISTRY.  —  CATHOLIC  QUESTION.  —  LETTERS  OF  LORD  ELDON 
TO  LADY  F.  J.  BANKES  AND  LORD  STOWELL,  AND  OF  LORD 
REDESDALE  TO  LORD  ELDON. — LETTERS  OF  LORD  ELDON  TO 
LORD  HOWE  AND  LORD  STOWELL. 

Parliament  was  appointed  to  assemble  for  the  Ses- 
sion of  1828  on  the  29th  of  January,  but  the  new 
Ministry  was  not  destined  to  meet  it.  The  close 
of  the  year  1827  had  been  marked  by  manifest  signs 
of  disunion  between  certain  sections  of  the  Cabinet ; 
and  LfOrd  Goderich,  harassed  with  their  dissensions, 
and  hopeless  of  surmounting  the  personal  and  politi- 
cal difficulties  of  the  time,  resigned  his  office  on  the 
8th  of  January.  The  following  letter  refers  to  some 
unsuccessful  effi>rts  which  were  made  for  supplying 
his  loss:  — 
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Lard  Eldom  to  Lady  F.  J.  Banker 

(About  Jmn.  Ist,  1828.) 
'^  Lord  Powis  has  dedined  accepting  the  blue  riband  that 
Lord  Pembroke  had.  It  was  offered  to  Harrowby,  if  he 
would  undertake  to  form  an  Administration ;  but  he  would 
not, — to  which  I  may  add,  he  could  not.  Lord  Powis  stated 
to  his  Majesty,  in  a  most  respectful  letter,  that  he  could  not, 
in  accepting,  do  an  act  which  might  be  thought  inconsistent 
with  opposing  a  Ministry,  which  he  thought  himself  con- 
scientiously bound  to  oppose. 

'^  The  supposed  intention  of  this  offer  was,  that  it  should 
have  some  influence  ap<m  the  support  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  Lord  Olive,  &c  &c     The  riband  is  now 

supposed  to  be  offered  to  the  Duke  of  Portland. 

•  ••••• 

^^  I  believe  the  world  here  are  now  pretty  well  satisfied 
that  I  have  not  come  here  for  the  sole  purpose  of  intrigue, 
cabal,  and  holding  conclaves  for  political  purposes,  the 
ministerial  (papers)  having,  when  they  stated  me  to  have 
political  meetings  in  Hamilton  Place,  unluckily  brought  com- 
pany together,  of  many  who  have  not  been  in  town." 

The  King  now  sent  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
to  re-construct  the  Ministry,  who  was  forthwith  joined 
by  several  of  his  former  colleagues,  Mr.  Peel  under- 
taking the  leadership  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F.  J.  Bankes. 

"Jan.  12th,  1828. 
"  You  will  probably  have  heard  from  Bessy  that  there  is 
an  end  of  the  late  Administration.  This  is  certunly  fact : 
Lord,  Duke  of,  Wellington  being  charged  and  empowered 
by  the  King  to  form  a  new  one.  So  the  Duke  writes  to  me 
in  a  note,  and  adds  that  he  shall  call  upon  me.  More  than 
this,  as  to  this  matter,  which  I  hear  engrosses  everybody's 
attention  and  talk  in  this  town,  I  have  not,  at  the  time  I 
write  this,  heard.  People  in  general  are  delighted  with  the 
dismissal  of  the  late  Administration :  there  may  be  more  diffi- 
culty in  forming  a  perfectly  good  new  one  than  they  imagine. 
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I  hoar  that  Calcmft  rejoices  that,  as  he  got  nothing  in  the 
ktc  Ailministration,  he  ie  more  comfortable  than  those  who 

fliave  iodt  what  they  got**" 
H  Lord  £ldon  io  Lad^  F*  J.  Banker* 

W  "Jan.  2Jlii,  last, 

**  The  Miiibtry  ia  now  complete,  —  L  Duke  of  Wellbgton, 
Fimt  Lard  of  tlic  Treasury.     2.  Lyndhunrt,  Chaocellor,     3. 
Ilathtir^r,  President  of  Council*    4,  Peel,  Secretary  of  Home 
DejKirtment.     5.  Secretary  of  Foreign  Deimrtment^  Dudley. 
6,  Colonial   De|)«rtment,  Husktsson*     7.  Chancellor  of  fhc 
^    Exchequer,  Goulburn.     8,  President  of  Board  of  Control, 
H    Melville*     9.  Chancellor  of  Duchy,  Aberdeen.     10*  Privy 
^1    Seal,  EUenboroughi      IL    Mintj    Herriee*      12,    Board  of 
^"    Trade,  Grant-      13.    SccretJiry  at  War,   Palmerston.  —  Of 
which  ore  for  Catholic^j  L  Dudley ;  2,  Huskisson  ;  3,  Mel- 
^&   ville ;    4*    EHenborough ;    5,  Grant ;    and    0*    Palmcreton, 
^"    Tba  other  seven  are  as  yet  for  Proteistantej  but  some  ver^ 
I0OI&     You  will  observe,  Dudley,  Huskisson,  Grant,   Pal- 
mefBton^  and  Lyndhiu^t,  (five)  were  all  Cunnin^jiiti^  with 
wbooi  the  rent  were,  three  wrecks  ago,  in  most  violent  C4>nte«t 
y         waA  op|Kiattiou.     These  tJiinga  arc  to  me  quite  murveUoua, 
^H   Hcnr  they  are  all  to  deal  with  each  other'a  conduct  as  to  the 
^M   Utc  treaty  irith  TurkeVj  and  the  Navarino  battle,  is  impo^si- 
^1    ble  to  eoiijectiire.     I  luu  told  that  the  Dukes  of  Rutland  and 
Keweaetle  have  been  to  the  King,  to  express  their  non* 

Iiulhcfiion  to  this  coalition*  Lord  Low*ther  has  refused  office ; 
Ml  tliat,  I  &^iij)|H»6e,  Lonsdale  is  aUo  dissatisfied*  Viscountess 
Cftimicig  haa  written  a  strong  letter,  as  Lord  Ashley  tells  me^ 
to  Huskisson,  elronj^ly  reproaching  him  for  joining  (1  use 
Ai*hlcy'i*  own  exi>re8:*jcm)  her  husband^s  murderers,  Ashley 
and  the  Shaftcsburys  are  with  Ministoni. 

"An  the  first  fruits  of  this  arrangement,  the  Corpora»tion 
uf  Loodou  have  agreed  to  jictltiim  Parliament  to  ix'peal  the 
]ftw«  which  affect  diaiexiteri<  Poor  WethercU,  who  gallantly 
redgncd  the  office  of  Attorney-General  as  a  sacrifice  to  Ins 
|irificj|>lcs  ajitl  friends,  and  who^  if  he  had  kept  it,  would  liave 
had  a  high  Law  Office  which  became  vacant  whilst  the  late 
Adminhitmttim  rciuiiinod,  if»  sacrificed  to  Scarlett^  who  U  a 
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Whig,  and  who  has  been  in  violent  opposition  to  all  the  Ad- 
ministrations of  which  I  have  been  a  member." 

To  some  part  of  the  public  it  was  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  Lord  Eldon  formed  no  part  of  a  Govern- 
ment including  most  of  his  friends.  But  his  advanced 
age,  for  he  was  now  in  his  77th  year,  and  his  often- 
declared  disinclination  to  the  labour  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  judgment-seat,  made  it  impossible  to 
expect  that  he  would  again  undertake  the  great  legal 
oflBlce  which  he  had  j&lled  so  ably  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century:  and  any  merely  political  station  seems  to 
have  been  regarded  as  unsuitable  for  him,  in  a  Cabinet 
where  the  prevalent  opinions  were  at  variance  with 
his,  upon  some  of  the  most  important  questions  of 
the  state.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  from  his  letters 
to  Lady  F.  J.  Bankes,  that  he  was  not  quite  pleased 
with  his  former  colleagues,  for  omitting  to  give  him 
at  least  the  refusal  of  a  seat  in  their  Councils.  Mr. 
Peel,  upon  coming  into  office,  expressed  his  own 
feelings  towards  him  in  the  following  letter:  — 

Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  Eldon. 

"Whitehall  Gardens,  Jan.  26th,  1828. 
**  My  dear  Lord  Eldon,  Saturday  night. 

**  It  was  not  until  this  day,  that  my  appointment  to  the 
office  of  Home  Secretary  of  State  was  completed  by  my 
taking  the  oaths  in  Council. 

"  My  first  act  is  to  express  to  you  my  deep  r^ret,  that 
any  circumstances  should  have  occurred,  carrying  with  them 
the  remotest  appearance  of  a  separation  from  you  in  public 
life.  All  the  impressions  of  affectionate  regard  and  esteem 
for  you,  derived  from  long  and  unreserved  intercourse,  are 
much  too  deeply  engraven  on  my  mind  to  be  ever  effaced  or 
weakened. 

<<  I  am  grateful  to  you,  for  the  uniform  kindness  I  have 
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cxperienc4!d  from  you  from  my  first  entrance  into  ptiblic  life, 
[irt>ud  uf  liftving  pot^e^ed  your  crmlidence,  and  most  aiucious 
to  retnin*  without  rt?ft'rcnce  to  politicii  your  pci'&onal  good 
will  and  estcciu. 

*'  My  return  to  public  life  hm  l>cen  no  sourc<?  of  gratifi- 
cntion  to  me.  lo  cj^mmon  with  the  Bnkc  of  Wellmgtont 
hitherto  at  leo^t,  I  have  had  nothing  to  couieni plate  but 
peiinful  gacrifiee«i|  m  far  as  private  feelings  are  eonceraed^ 

"  For  the  last  ten  days,  except  when  I  wns  compelled  to 
dUregard  the  cotnmapdi  of  my  physician^  I  have  been  i^^n- 
fincd  to  the  hotiBc*  I  hope,  however,  to  l>e  able  to  caU  on  you 
wry  soon.     It  shall  be  the  first  viait  I  pay. 

"  With   the   eiueerest   prayer   for  your  healthy  and  that 
eonifort  and  happinesa  may  attend  yon, 
*•  Believe  rae,  my  dear  Lord  Eldon^ 

**  With  true  esteem  and  affection, 

**  Most  faithfully  yours, 
**!%«  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Eldoa,  "  RoBEUT  pEEL." 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  23th:  and  in  the 
debate  on  the  first  niglitj 

Lord  Eldon  gave  Ida  hearty  eupiwrt  to  the  Address,  He 
exprc«<iHl  his  hoj»e  that  under  the  arduous  eireunistanccB  of 
ibe  C4>untry,  the  Government  would  not  be  impeded  in  their 
efforlijt  lo  preserve  tlie  pence  of  Eui-ope,  It  could  hardly  lie 
fOitd  tlittt  tliere  had  been  an  Aduiinistration  in  the  country  for 
the  last  nine  moutlij^.  It  eould  hardly  be  said  that  there  had 
been  a  Parliament  in  tlie  countryj  which  ha<l  cither  eonsidered, 
or  douet  anything,  for  the  same  jieriod-  Under  these  cir- 
fftance^,  it  wftj§  high  time  to  look  to  the  most  pressing 
ct  of  Britlah  int4?re^ts  —  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of 
Etin>pe. 
Extract*  of  Lrttrrs  from  Li$rd  Ehlon  to  Lndg  F,  J.  Bankets 
'*  My  dmrest  Fan,  **  J"">  ^Oth,  im^\  tWocIncadaj^,) 

•'  I  pri>uiiscd  you  yestertlay  a  longer  letter.  I  now  diB- 
diargc  that  prtuniae. 

"  The  day  after  the  D.  of  W.  reeeiTed  his  Majesty's  com- 
maods  to  fonu  an  Administration,  he  sent  me  a  note,  inform- 
ing me  of  that  eventp  and  telling  me  tlmt  be  would  wait  uiMin 
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me.  I  sent  an  answer,  saying  that  if  he  would  name  any 
time  for  my  waiting  upon  him  on  that  or  any  other  day,  I 
should  do  sa  However,  on  Friday,  I  think  a  fortnight  ago 
last  Friday,  he  called  upon  me,  and,  after  he  had  sat  down 
some  time,  he  proceeded  to  state  the  difficulties  he  found 
himself  involved  in,  from  the  various  conflicting  claimants  to 
office  —  and,  being  sure  that  I  could  not  be  mistaken  in  what 
this  was  to  lead  to,  I  told  him  that,  as  I  thought  he  was 
coming  to  make  mention  of  the  Chancellorship,  I  desired  him 
not  to  consider  me  as  a  conflicting  claimant  for  that  office — 
that  if  they  had  any  proper  person  to  fill  it,  it  was  obvious^ 
from  what  I  said  upon  the  resignation  of  it,  that  I  could  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that  office  (indeed  no  serious  offer,  after 
that,  could  be  made  of  it).  No  offer,  therefore,  was  made  to 
me  of  ity  and  the  Duke  left  me  without  more  said,  except 
something  of  repetition  as  to  his  difficulties  about  conflicting 
claims  generally.  From  the  moment  of  his  quitting  me,  to 
the  appearance  in  the  papers  of  all  the  appointments,  I  never 
saw  his  Grace.  I  had  no  communication  with  him,  either 
personally,  by  note,  letter,  by  message  through  any  other 
person,  or  in  any  manner  whatever — and,  for  the  whole  fort- 
night, I  heard  no  more  of  the  matter  than  you  did  at  Corfe, 
—  some  of  my  old  colleagues  in  office  (and  much  obUged  to 
me  too)  passing  my  door  constantly  on  their  way  to  Apsley 
House  without  calling  upon  me.  Indeed,  no  one  of  them 
called  upon  me,  except  on  the  last  day  but  one  before  the 
settlement  was  in  the  papers ;  but  after  all  was  settled,  Mel- 
ville called  on  me ;  but,  upon  this  subject,  his  lips  were  not 
opened.  In  the  meantime  rumour  was  abroad  that  I  had 
refused  all  office :  and  this  was  most  industriously  circulated, 
when  it  was  found  there  was,  as  there  really  docs  appear  to 
me  to  have  been,  very  great  dissatisfaction  among  very  im- 
portant persons  on  my  account,  as  neither  included  in  office, 
nor  at  all,  not  in  the  least,  consulted.  Kumour  again  stated 
that  I  was  too  obstinate  a  Tory  to  be  consulted  or  included. 
Rumour  again  stated  that  the  interference  of  a  lady  had 
interposed  her  all-influential  veto.  However,  there  was  a 
degree  of  discontent  and  anger  among  persons  of  consequence, 
which,  I  suppose,  working  together  with  its  having  been  some- 
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ttlcatc^l  that  I  wm  much  hurt  at  this  sort  of  treat* 
SRgKt  the  D,  of  W.  to  me  again  —  and  the  object  of 
Ilia  viail  ee^njtHl  to  be  to  aceount  for  all  this.      He  stated  in 

ibitaivse  that  he  had  found  it  im practicable  to  make  any 
»iif*h  Administration  ns  he  wm  sure  I  would  Vie  satisfied  with, 
and,  therdbre,  he  thought  he  should  only  be  giving  mo 
iinnece8i?4iry  trouble  in  coming  near  me^  or  to  that  effect  I 
t>l>rtfrvi"d  that  I  supposed  that  lie  had  not  found  out  this  im- 
practicability  at  the  time  he  eanie  to  me  about  the  Chancellor- 

ip;  if  he  had,  that  visit  would  have  been  only  a  visit  of 
trouble."  That  with  restpect  to  its  being  impmc- 
le  to  form  an  Adininlstmtion  that  I  should  be  satii^fied 
with,  I  knew  no  reaaon^  foimded  on  any  former  conduct  of 
mine,  which  should  have  led  liim  to  conclude  that  I  ehould 
uigc  inipracticabilitiesj  and  that^  at  any  ratCj  it  would  have 
been  not  too  much  to  e^cpcct,  that,  during  a  whole  fortnight^ 
I  ithould  (not)  have  been  left  ij^rnorant  of  what  waa  going  on, 
and  tliat  I  was  not  to  suppose  that  in  that  I  liad  any  concern  • 
—  that  though  I  shouUl  have  been  gratified  if  an  ofier  had 
been  made  to  me  of  the  Prcsidentfthip  of  the  Council  ^  I  ilid 
not  know  that  I  should  liave  aee^^pted  it,  and  that  I  wa^  sure 
that,  if  the  ofllr  hud  l>een  made,  and  accompanied  with  an 
intiomtion  that  mj  accepting  it  would  embarrass  them  with 
t  to  any  oilier  person >  I  would  not  tiave  accepted  |t. 
mcutiontHl,  »»^  a  probable  proof  that  I  would  not  have 
fnncn  into  bis  views  as  to  the  Admi nitration,  that  he  doubted 
that  I  did  not  approve  it  aa  fonned-     I  told  him  he  was  right 

ihem^  and  tlmt  I  thought  it  a (I  mu&t  not  put  the  word 

tn  a  letter,  to  a  lady,  or  any  hotly)  a  — —  bad  one.  We  mn^ 
rarted  togeUicr  till,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  we  both  became  a 
good  deal  affected ;  he  meutioned  some  things  that  he  pn>* 
potcd  to  my  acecptanco  a^  propitiatory  —  not  of  much  conse- 
quence —  as  to  which  1  told  him  I  would  consider  of  it ;  for 
1  can  do  nothing  which  can  authori&e  the  public  to  think  that 
I  cmn  deem  anything  tliat  could  be  proj>osed  aa  compeiisating 
for  vnikmirved  nejriect,  I  think  I  have  given  correctly  the 
}  ef  what  haipnased — the  ver>*  words  it  is  impossible 

•  Sic  in  orig- 
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to  give*  I  found  it  likely  that  they  were  not  going  to  restore 
Wetherell  to  the  Attorney-GefieraUhipj  which  he  resigned 
nohly  when  we  resigned,  and  by  which  gtep  he  has  lost  tlie 
Vic43- Chancellorship,  The  J),  haa  sent  me  word  that,  aa  he 
understood  tlmt  I  wbhed  that  Wetherell  should  he  restored 
to  that  office,  he  m  re^ap|>omted.  I  am  satisfied  that  with  the 
oountry  aU  this  has  raised  me,  and,  as  I  don't  want  office,  I 
care  not  about  not  having  it.  Lord  fiathurBt  has^  at  lengthj 
been  also  with  me,  protesting  in  the  most  strong  termd  agEinst 
any  intention  of  disrespect,  and  expressive  of  the  greatest 
concern  that  any  part  of  thetr  proceedings  should  have  hurt 
me.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  they  have  heard  from 
some,  if  not  from  many,  remonstrance  upon  the  seetning,  if 
not  real,  ill-treatment  of  me,  and  that  there  is,  at  least,  some- 
thing like  contrition  on  that  account.  With  respect  to  the 
part  1  have  begun  to  take  and  to  pursue  in  Parliament,  it  does 
not  become  me  to  appear  angry  or  discontented,  or  to  thwart 
the  measures  of  Government  by  treating  the  Adniinistration, 
OS  I  tliink  of  it,  as  not  a  desirable  one,  at  a  time  when  I  think, 
as  I  avowed  laat  night  in  the  House  of  Lortls,  tliat  a  per^n, 
sincerely  anxious  for  his  country,  must  feel  it  to  be  hia 
bounden  duty  to  interpose  notliing  that  can  delay  for  a  mo- 
ment the  most  active  measures  to  secure  the  peace  of  Europe, 
likely  to  be  interrupted  by  the  occurrences  with  the  Sultan, 
and  which  perhaps  may  be  secured.  If  the  present  moment  ia 
employed  for  that  purpose,  instead  of  being  lost  in  a  sort  of 
war  at  home  about  places  and  oflScea," 

(February  2nd,  1828,) 
"  All  the  newspapers  seem  to  be  employed  in  representing 
to  the  public,  that  I,  in  a  conversation  with  the  Duke,  when  he 
waitai  upon  me,  spontaneously  waived  all  office  and  all  sort 
of  consultation  about  public  arrangements  or  matters.  No- 
thing can  be  so  utterly  false — there  is  not  even  the  semblance 
of  truth  in  it  —  but,  there  having  been  a  great  deal  of  public 
feeling  upon  this  subject,  the  underlings  of  Administration 
have  resorted  to  these  means  of  quieting  it.  They  begin  in 
the  pai>er8  devoted  to  Government  and  in  its  pay,  and  the 
matter  is  copied  into  other  papers.  I  don*t  think  that  what 
has  passed  has  done  me  any  harm.     I  have  been  very  busy 
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^and  i^tuming  the  cmlls  of  many  ^erj  respectable 

in  receiving  and  answering  Uie  letters  of  others 

of  the  ittme  clast  of  i>ersons.     I  think  those  who  have  treated 

me  with  apparent  disrespect  are  very  sorrj  for  it,  and  as  much 

(at  itast)  hurt  about  it  as   I  liave  been,     WTiat  is  the  real 

for  wliftt  has  happenefl,  I  know  not,  and  it  probably 

liieither  is,  nor  ever  will  be^  avowed*     A  lady  probably  bus 

lltad  tofnething  to  do  with  it.     At  the  eaino  time  thei^c  may 

[he  something  in  the  Duke's  saying  that  some  of  my  opinionfl 

had  something  to  do  with  this,  for  nobody  can  read  the  kte 

Ivpceefaes  of  Lord  Palracrstou  and  Vezey  Fitzgerald,  without 

eiJig  apprehensive  tljat  most  dangerous  concessions  arc  about 

be  thought  of  to  the  Catholics,  such  as,  shortly  and  surely^ 

[will  shake  the  foundations  of  the  Protestant  Church/* 

"  Feb.  9tli,  1828. 
"  The  character  of  the  Miniatry  is  given  very  much  In  the 
wordi*  by  everybo<iy  :  —  *  It  is  better  tlian  ihe  huat,  but 
M   it  k  ]i0t  wluit    wa^  wislied  and  expected*     It  will  be  sup 
^borted,  but  not  cgnlially.'  *" 

H  The  battle  of  Na\  arino  %vas  discussed  in  the  House 
"of  Lords  on  the  1 1  th  of  Februaiy ,  when  Lord  Eldou 
.made  a  short  speech,  vindicating  the  conduct  of  the 
rarkish  adminiL 
I  am  an  EngUshnian,  said  he,  an  old  Englishman  ;  I  have 
1  habits  and  English  feeHnga ;  and  I  have  no  liefeitation 
•ayingt  that  if  a  Turkish  or  a  French  fleet  came  chjsc 
la  AH  English  fleet  in  one  of  our  own  ports,  aa  the 
liJit  French,  and  Russian  fleets  did  in  the  bay  of  Kavarino, 
if  the  conmiuiider  of  the  English  fleet  did  not  fight  them 
they  came  there,  he  would  deserve  to  be  employed  no 
cr.  The  law  of  EngUnd  says  timt  if  one  man  holda 
fiM  in  ihe  face  of  aooUier,  even  though  he  do  not  strika 
St  it  li  an  assault ;  so  might  the  advance  of  the  combined 
^&ieU  bo  considered  an  assault  upon  the  Turks. 

J^rd  Eldan  I0  Latfy  Jl  J,  Banke$. — (Extract*) 

(182S  :  j>robnhly  February)  ;  House  of  Lords. 
I  don't  know  whether  I  told  you  that  Prina:M  Lieven 
VOL*  IIL  JJ 
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asked  me,  at  the  Duchess  of  Kent's,  why  I  was  not  a  Minia^ 
ten  An  impertinent  interrogatory  I  She  asked  me  for  a 
sincere  answer.  I  told  her  I  would  give  her  a  sincere  answer. 
My  answer  was,  *  I  don't  know  why  I  was  not  a  Minist^ !' " 

Before  the  close  of  February,  in  consequence  of  a 
suggestion  made  the  preceding  month,  in  a  very  kind 
letter  from  Lord  Eldon  to  his  grandson,  that  the  time 
was  come  when  it  would  be  proper  for  the  latter  to 
have  a  residence  and  an  establishment  of  his  own, 
Lord  Encombe  ceased  to  be  an  inmate  of  Lord  Eldon's 
abode,  and  took  a  house  in  Piccadilly,  very  near  his 
grandfather. 

Lord  Eldon  to  Mrs.  H.  Ridley. 
**  Dear  Fanny,  fFranked,  London,  Marcli  Srd,  1828.) 

"  I  am  quite  imable  to  inform  you  whether  K.,  or  D.  of 
W.,  or  P.,  have  received  any  such  communications  as  you 
enquire  about.  I  begin  to  think  that  what  D.  of  W.  said  to 
me  (that  my  opinions  and  principles  were  so  fixed  upon  cer- 
tain points,  that  it  was  somewhat  impracticable  to  form  an 
Administration  with  sentiments  conformable  with  those  opi- 
nions and  principles)  may  be  correctly  true.  He  told  me 
that  P.  would  not  accept  office  without  Huskisson ;  and  report 
uniformly  represents  that  Huskisson  would  not  accept  office, 
if  Lord  Eldon  was  to  be  in  office.  This  may  be  a  clue  to  the 
truth :  for  if  Peel  would  not  accept  office,  the  D.  of  W.,  I 
am  sure,  could  not  form  an  Administration  that  could  b^in 
work  in  the  Commons.  But  then  I  say  we  old  ones  should 
have  met  Parliament  out  of  office — all  of  tis — and  a  very 
little  time  would  have  ensured  the  country  against  that  sad 
evil,  "  a  coalition  Ministry : "  of  that  I  have  no  doubt  —  and 
I  am  as  much  of  an  old  fox  in  these  matters  as  Mr.  Tiemey. 
As  to  office,  I  would  not  step  across  the  street  to  be  placed 
in  it  on  my  own  account.  I  could  get  nothing  by  it  —  its 
emoluments,  as  suchy  are  not  worth  my  having  —  for  my 
penmon  is  larger  than  those  of  any  office  that  I  could  have 
accepted;  and  from  the  pension  the  emoluments  of  office 
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iroubl  be  to  lie  deductecL  But  then  they  might  have  given 
i  nic  an  opp^rtuah y  of  offering  my  services  to  the  country,  and 
rcrlieviiig  it  from  the  [>€nsionj  to  the  extent  of  the  emoluments 
)of  officM?.  It  id  not  becmuse  office  was  not  oflered  me  that  I 
Dpbin  — it  la  l>ecau8e  those  with  wbom  I  had  so  long 
and  ftened  did  not,  candidly  and  unreservedly,  explain 
ilieinselveA  and  thoir  diihcultied  to  me.  And  they  were  not 
mine  iMlverBarics  that  did  mc  this  dishonour^  but  mine  own 
familiar  (ncnd^,  with  whom  I  had,  for  so  many  years,  ti^en 
eweet  counsel  together.^ 


J^^trudi  €tf  Leiiersf  from  Lord  Eldon  to  Lad^  F,  J,  Bankes, 

••  The  newspaper  has  given  the  public  a  fine  pftragrapb, 

I  representing  mo  as  elected,  in  the  Ilouse  of  Lords^  Speaker, 
during  the  absence  of  others,     I  think  you  know  I  am  too 
proud  for  that,     ThereV  not  a  word  of  truth  in  iL     I  mt 
there,  ixirt  of  one  morning,  to  give  a  finish  to  a  Seoteh  cause, 
which  had  formerly  been  heard  in  my  time  and  eent  back  to 
tlie  Scotch  Courta,  from  which  it  had  been  now  returned; 
And  curiosity  kd  me  to  be  present  at  another  Scotch  cause, 
ia  which  a  Scotchman  m^s  lie  mamed  a  female  in  April  1816, 
and,  i^e  having  mamed  another  Sc^tehman  in  May  1816,  the 
lgt?ntleman,  who  alleges  that  he  waa  married  to  her  in  April, — 
[iittendlng  the  s^econ<l  marriage  in  compliment  to  the  parties, 
[attending   their  wedding  dinneri  acce[Jting  wedding  gloves, 
Ica^Hng  the  lady  in  quiet  possession  of  the  new  husljand 
^whom  »}ie  has  ftmr  children,  and  constantly  assooiating 
[with  thcuii — ^  finds  it  convenient  t^  set  up  a  first  marriiige  in 
|uenee  of  the  iiidy's  having  l*eeome  entitled  to  a  large 
lime,  with  which  he  is  desirous  to  take  her  to  bis  own  arms, 
iving  the  four  children  to  the  care   and  proteetion  of  the 
second  hu^baud.     In  tliis  pnijcct,   with  tlie  aasistaD<^  of  a 
^     *  ^    (?ourt,  this  worthy,  delicate  first  husband,  as  he  calls 
ha«  succi^ded ;  and,  uikju  the  appeal  to  the  House  of 
>rdii,  I  liave  gone  to  hcsir  it  out  of  curiosity,  and  with  a 
to  find  it  possible  to  defeat  such  an  iniquitous  business; 
na  to  I>cftuty  8|ieaker — that  will  never  be  what  I  can 
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submit  to :  my  pride,  honest  and  reasonable  I  hope,  is  above 
that  —  much. 

**  Postscript.  Poor  Beay  left  this  worid,  I  trust  for  a 
better,  the  day  before  yesterday." 

«' Friday,  (March  28th,  1828.) 

**  I  went  to  the  levee  yesterday  —  form  requiring  that  cere- 
mony at  the  first  levee  after  quitting  office.  The  multitude 
there  was  very  great  —  the  King,  I  thought,  did  not  look  well 
—  he  could  not,  or  did  not,  stand  up  to  receive  his  company, 
but  each  person  passed  him  sitting  in  a  great  chair ;  and,  as 
it  appeared  to  me,  the  ceremony  between  him  and  99  out  of 
100  of  the  company  was  no  more  than  their  merely  bowing 
their  heads  to  him  as  they  passed,  and  he  in  return  bowing 
his  head  to  them.  It  came  to  my  turn  to  pass.  I  thought 
he  appeared  a  little  of  what  I  should  call,  for  want  of  a  better 
word,  ^flustered;' — he  could  not,  I  think,  see  that  I  was 
approaching  him  till  I  was  close  to  him.  When  I  made  my 
bow,  he  held  out  his  hand  to  me,  and  shook  hands  with  me^ 
and  said,  '  My  Lord,  fresh  air  seems  to  have  done  you  a  great 
deal  of  good.'  I  then  moved  on,  and  that  was  all  that  passed 
with  me  at  that  moment  or  afterwards.  In  due  time, 
Encombe,  who  was  to  be  introduced,  and  who  was  most  gaily 
and  handsomely  dressed,  but  had  been  by  the  multitude  well 
squeezed,  to  the  detriment  and  injury  of  his  laced  ruffles,  and 
whom  the  pressure  of  the  company  had  made  not  a  little  hot, 
arrived  towards  the  King,  and  the  Marquis  of  Winchester 
having  announced  him,  he  kissed  hands,  and  was  moving  ofl^ 
when  the  King,  recollecting  him,  as  he  was  withdrawing  with 
his  face  towards  his  Majesty  as  the  usage  is,  nodded  to  him 
with  apparent  earnestness,  and  as  well  as  I  could  hear,  asked 
very  kindly  how  he  was,  and  obviously  meant  to  show  him 
attention  and  kindness.  And  so  ends  my  account  of  the 
ceremonials  of  the  day,  upon  which  I  forbear  conmient." 

(April  1828.) 
"  I  suppose  the  Dissenters*  Bill  will  pass  the  Commons 
to-day*,  and  be  brought  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where,  I 
presume,  we  shall  not  debate  it  till  after  the  holidays.     We, 

♦  The  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  (Corporation  Acts. 
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sliall  be  in  but  a  wretched  minority,  though  the 

loib  who  compose  it  will,  as  to  eeveral,  I  think,  be  of 
the  moet  jnespectable  cla«  of  Peers :  but  the  Administration 
have  —  to  their  sliaine^  be  it  said  —  got  the  Archbishopfl  and 
most  of  the  Bishops  to  mxpport  thig  revolutionary  bill.  I 
Yoted  as  long  ago  m  in  the  jetirs,  I  thinlc,  1787,  1789,  and 
1790,  againjst  a  similar  measure;  Lord  Korth  and  Pitt 
0{i{Kiftii^  it  tm  destructive  of  the  Church  Establiishoient — Dr, 
Frt€«tleyp  a  dissenting  mini£ter,  then  o^sserting,  tliat  he  had 
laid  a  tmia  of  gunpowder  under  the  Chnrch,  which  would 
blow  it  up;  and  Dr*  Price,  another  diesenting  ministjer, 
blcaiiiig  God  that  he  could  deimrt  in  peace,  as  the  revolution 
Fnuice  would  lead  here  to  the  destruction  of  all  unioa 
.ween  Church  and  State.  Tlie  young  men  and  lacb  in 
Hou^e  of  C<]»mmond  arc  too  young  to  remember  the«o 
things.  From  1790  to  1827,  many  and  various  have  been 
the  attempts  to  relieve  the  Catholics,  but  through  those 
thirty-eevea  years  nobody  has  thought,  and  evinced  that 
thought^  of  propi&ing  such  a  bill  as  this  in  Parliament,  BM 
nece^aaryi  or  fit,  aa  between  the  Church  and  the  Disdentera. 
Camiingp  last  year,  positively  declared  that  he  would  oppose 
it  allogcilier." 

(April  lft28.) 

**  BeH^  liavmg  acted  tlic  i>art  of  secretary  yestei^ay,  — 
aod  a  lady,  filling  that  character^  seldom  falling  to  fill  tlm 
kiler  «he  writes  witli  all  that  can  occur  to  her  ns  good  niatter 
for  correspondence  and  comnumicatlon,  —  the  incideats  of 
the  world  sinoe  yesterday  can  leave  me  nothing  to  add  as  to 
iiew9  Of  occurrences  that  can  be  unknown  to  you. 


*'  The  Dissenters*  Bill  is  to  be  delmted  in  the  House  of 

[Lords  on  the  I7th^  —  we,  who  oppose^  shall  fight  respectably 

'and  honourably  ;  but  victory  cannot  be  ours*     All  the  \\ltig 

Locds  will    be  against  us:    as  Grovemment    began   in  the 

Conmions  by  opj>osition,  and  then  ran  away  like  a  parcel  of 

I  oo wards,  I  suppose  Uovemment  also  will  be  agiunst  us;  — but 

\  what  is  inosl  calansitous  of  all  is,  that  tlie  Arclibiihops  and 

•mroal  Bbhops  are  also  against  us.     What  they  can  meatif 

tisl  know,  for  nolHMly  else   can  tell — ^and,  sooner  or 
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later, — perhaps  in  this  very  year  —  almost  certainly  in  the 
next,  —  the  concessions  to  the  Dissenters  must  be  followed 
by  the  like  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  That  seems 
unavoidable,  though,  at  present,  the  policy  is  to  conceal  this 
additional  purpose.     But  I  must  weary  you  on  this  subject" 

"  Saturday,  April  12th,  1828. 
**  We,  as  we  think  ourselves,  rincere  friends  of  the  Church 
of  England,  mean  to  fight,  as  well  as  we  cao,  on  Thursday 
next,  against  this  most  shameful  bill  in  favour  of  the  Dissen- 
ters, which  has  been  sent  up  to  us  from  the  Commons  —  a 
bill,  which  Peel's  declaration  in  the  House  as  to  the  pro- 
bability of  its  passing  in  the  Lords,  has  made  it  impossible  to 
resist  with  effect.  As  the  bill  is  constructed,  it  operates  not 
merely  for  Protestant  Dissenters,  but,  unless  the  language  of 
it  can  be  materially  altered  in  the  Lords'  house,  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  equally  favourable  to  Roman  Catholics,  Deists, 
Infidels,  Turks,  Atheists.  How  the  Bishops  can  have  ovei^ 
looked  its  extensive  and  deplorable  efiects,  is  to  me  the  most 
strange  thing  possible.  If  the  Lords  won't,  at  least,  alter 
it,  which  I  don't  believe  they  will,  I  don't  see  how,  if  the 
Commons  act  consistently  with  themselves.  Sir  F.  Burdett 
can  fail  in  his  motion  on  the  29th,  in  favour  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  The  state  of  minds  and  feelings  in  the  Tory  part, 
and  aristocratical  part,  of  the  friends  of  Liverpool's  Adminis- 
tration, is,  at  present,  excessively  feverish,  and  they  support 
Ministers,  because  they  know  not  where  to  look  for  others. 
It's  obvious  that  the  Ministers,  who  were  Canning's  followers, 
to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  rule  the  roast,  or  at  least  have  too 
much  influence." 

The  acquiescence  of  a  portion  of  the  Episcopal 
Bench,  in  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts,  was  so  annojdng  to  Lord  Eldon,  that  he 
manifested  some  asperity  on  that  subject  when  the 
bill  was  passing  through  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
first  discussion  there  took  place  on  the  1 7th  of  April, 
when  Lord  Holland,  who  had  the  conduct  of  the 
bill|  moved  the  second  reading  of  it.    Neither  in  that, 
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iibr  IB  any  subsequent  stage,  was  there  any  division 
upon  the  principle  of  the  bill,  the  opponents  of  that 
principle  composing  too  small  a  minority  to  allow 
with  prudence  a  precise  exhibition  of  their  numbers ; 
but  the  debates  were  long  and  eamestj  and  many  at- 
tempts were  made,  and  divisions  taken,  in  the  Com- 
mittee and  on  the  Report  (though  with  little  sue- 
to  modify  tlie  measum  by  amendments.  On  the 
reading, 

JM}Td  Eldoo  eondemned  the  meaeure,  as  a  sacrifice  of  tlie 
•abat&ntial  securities  of  the  Church  of  Engktid  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  supposed  expediency,  declared  in  tiie  preamble.     The 
priiK^i[Je  of  expediency  was  a   low   ground  of  Icgialation* 
That  Churchy  be  contended^  was  not  an  establlshiuent  erected 
for  mere  purjwscs  of  convenience,  but  was  essentially  and 
!  intl^pftrmbly  comiecte*!  with  part  of  the  State*     The  sacra^ 
mental  te»t,  for  wlucli  it  was  now  proposed  to  substitute  a 
mem  declaration,  v^m  well  calculated  to  maintain  that  con- 
noction ;  and  it  wad  in  %ain  to  talk  of  substituting  for  that 
Ufi  any  other  provisiou^  if  the  proyision  to  be  eo  substituted 
KfMB  of  ioferior  efficacy.     The  Conatitution  required  that  the 
Chttfdi  of  England  ihould  be  supported ;  and  the  best  way 
of  ftK»rtltng  that  support  to  her  wulb  to  admit  only  her  own 
members  to  offices  of  trust  and  emolument*    Their  Lordships 
ihould  take  c^tq  that  tbey  did  not  put  those  asunder  whom 
the  Conatitutiou  liad  joined  together*    The  petitions  in  favour 
of  thi*'  bill  were  gcfierally  cxprcsaive  of  hostility,  not  only  to 
tlie  li]t{M:>iiitioo  of  testis,  but  to  the  Established  Church  itself. 
In  the  reign  of  George  II.  a  eeries  of  indemnity  act»  had 
been  [xutaed,  mid  it  was  now  represented  as  an  inconsistency 
Iti  have  goue  on    {tasking    indemnity  acts   year  after   year, 
usftteml  of  at  once  nlx)lii3hj ug  the  law  which  they  were  in- 
Ufiuted  to  8Uj«])cud  ;    but  he  considered  thnse  annual  indcm- 
]|jtiea  as  «o  many  rccognitiiiiis  of  the  principle  of  the  Teat 
and  Coqwnilion  A(^tSj — m  m  luany  declarationB  of  Parliametit 
itlijit  ibey  were  Act«  which  ought  not   fo  be  repealed.     He 
fcoidd  not  consent  then,    thus  to  give   up  tlie    Church  and 
the  Coiwrtitution  together.    He  could  not  do  this :  it  must  lie 
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the  work  of  others :  be  they  within  or  without  the  Churchy 
it  mattered  not  to  him.  His  prayer  to  God  was,  that  the 
individuals  who  promoted  this  measure  might  have  afterwards 
the  satisfaction  of  thinking,  that  as  they  had  intended  no 
mischief  to  the  Church,  no  mischief  had  ensued.  But  at  the 
same  time  that  he  gave  them  credit  for  sincerity,  he  claimed 
a  similar  allowance  for  himself  when  he  solemnly  said,  as  he 
then  did  from  his  heart  an4  soul,  ^^Not  content"  to  the 
present  bill. 

Another  debate  took  place,  April  21,  on  the  order 
of  the  day  for  going  into  Committee.  On  this  occa- 
sion, 

Lord  EldoD,  in  arguing  that  the  existing  securities  were 
part  of  the  British  Constitution,  relied  upon  the  establishment 
of  analogous  tests  in  Scotland,  where  it  was  a  condition 
of  office  that  the  Confession  of  Faith  should  be  subscribed. 
The  Act  of  Union  had  provided  that  the  Church  of  England 
should  be  inviolably  preserved ;  and  that  was  not  merely  a 
simple  declaration,  nor  confined  to  the  laws  therein  specifically 
mentioned,  but  it  was  a  declaration  that  all  and  singular 
Acts  then  in  force,  not  merely  for  the  preservation  of  the 
doctrines,  worship,  discipline,  and  government  of  the  Church, 
but  for  the  preservation  of  the  Church  itself,  should  remain 
and  be  in  full  force  for  ever.  He  admitted  that  no  legislator 
could  legislate  inviolably  for  posterity;  but  still  posterity 
ought  not,  without  ample  reasons,  to  legislate  against  laws 
which  two  contracting  nations  had  laid  down  as  fundamental. 
The  King  himself  was  included  in  these  constitutional  obli- 
gations ;  and  when  reference  was  made  to  the  thousand  peti- 
tions on  their  Lordships'  table,  —  he  knew,  though  he  would 
not  say,  in  what  way  they  had  been  obtained,  —  stating 
that  it  was  a  degradation  to  any  man,  and  against  all  true 
principles  of  Government,  to  have  such  tests,  their  Lordships, 
he  hoped,  would  let  him  remind  them,  that  his  Majesty  was 
obliged  to  take  the  Sacrament ;  and,  before  he  began  to  exer- 
cise the  Royal  functions,  was  obliged  to  submit  to  that  which 
those  petitions  stated  to  be  a  degradation.  Why  did  their 
Lordships  impose  it  upon  the  King,  if  they  considered  it  im- 
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proper  to  «ubjeet  persona  to  it  wKo  filled  inferior  offices  ?  — 
Hii  QpinioQ  wiis^  tliat  the  Church  of  Englaiids  combined  with 
ibe  Stute,  formed  together  the  Constitution  of  Great  Britiuo, 
ftnd  that  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acta  were  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  that  Constitution*  His  nolilc  frieniljs  said, 
it  w«i  tiinc  cnoughj  when  any  danger  to  the  Constitution 
ftroaei  to  legislate  for  that  danger ;  but  he  could  never  agree 
to  that  doctrine ;  he  would  rather  rest  the  safety  of  the  Con- 
stitution on  thoi?e  eeeuritiea  with  which  it  was  at  jjre&ent 
Aurrounckd,  tlian  run  any  risks  on  the  chance  of  future  legis- 
lation. He  therefore  intreated  tho^  who  were  the  giiardiwns 
uf  the  Church,  to  pause  before  they  allowed  her  to  be  stripped 
of  these  safeguards^  by  which  she  had  been  so  long  protected ; 
lest  those  miseries^  from  which  she  had  so  happily  been  rescued, 
should  return,  in  which  case  they  would  have  to  look  again 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Constitution  such  as  it  was  eeta- 
Uitbed  to  the  time  of  Clmrlea  II.,  and  look  |icrhap8  for  such 
realofiition  in  vain. 

In  Committee,  on  the  same  day,  lie  moved  amend- 
tot^nts,  upon  which  there  arose  some  altercation  be- 
twiH^n  him  atid  the  then  Bishop  of  Chesterj  Dr. 
Blomficld,  respecting  the  consistency  of  each.  The 
principal  of  these  araendmentSj  which  went  to  sub- 
stitute an  miih  for  the  proposed  declaration,  was  nega* 
lived  hy  a  majority  of  100  against  32.  On  the  report, 
24th  April,  hv  moved  another  ainendment  for  intro- 
ducing into  the  preamble  some  words  declaring  all 
the  Acts  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
the  Protestant  Tleligiou  **  to  be  in  full  force  for  ever-^' 
The  object  of  tliis  amendment  was  to  prevent  the 
Roman  Catholics  fix>m  deriving  from  the  bill  any 
ur^ment  for  the  repeal  of  their  disabilities.  It  was 
considered,  on  the  other  hand^  that  such  a  declaration 
would  go  to  pnyudict*  the  question  of  such  a  repeal ; 
and  as  the  general  feeling  was  that  the  claims  of  the 
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Roman  Catholics  ought  neither  to  be  damaged  nor 
to  be  promoted  by  the  present  measure,  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected.  The  majority  was  71  against  40. 
The  further  consideration  of  the  Report  being  ad- 
journed to  the  following  day,  Lord  Eldon  attempted 
other  amendments  with  a  similar  object.  Some  of 
these  he  allowed  to  be  negatived  without  a  division ; 
but  he  pressed  the  principal  one,  which  proposed  to 
insert  in  the  declaration  the  words  "  I  am  a  Pro- 
testant." 

In  enforcing  his  argument  for  this  insertion,  he  defended 
himself  against  the  imputation  made  upon  him  by  the  Lord 
Cliancellor,  of  having  exercised  his  talents,  his  powers,  and 
his  zeal  in  a  mischievous  manner  upon  this  bill.  He  trusted 
that  he  had  too  long  engaged  the  attention  of  Noble  Lords 
in  that  House,  not  to  receive  from  them  a  patient  hearing, 
while  he  replied  to  such  a  charge,  coming  from  such  a  place, 
and  such  an  authority.  He  had  served  his  country  to  the 
best  of  his  abilities ;  he  had  endeavoured  to  be  a  useful  ser- 
vant to  the  country ;  and,  if  he  were  now  engaged  in  any- 
thing calculated  to  be  mischievous  to  the  interests  of  the 
public,  he  prayed  to  God  that  he  might  be  forgiven ;  but  he 
solemnly  declared  his  belief  that  he  could  never  be  engaged 
in  anything  so  mischievous  as  the  forwarding  of  this  measure. 
He  was  well  aware  of  the  fate  of  the  amendment  which  he 
now  proposed ;  but  such  was  his  conviction  of  the  evil  con- 
sequences to  be  apprehended  from  this  bill  in  its  present 
form,  that,  if  he  stood  alone,  he  would  go  below  the  bar  and 
give  his  vote  against  it ;  and  were  he  called  that  night  to 
render  his  account  before  Heaven,  he  would  go  with  the  con- 
soling reflection  that  he  had  never  advocated  anything  mis- 
chievous to  his  coimtry.  He  cast  back  the  imputation  which 
had  been  sought  to  be  thrown  upon  his  conduct  by  the 
Noble  Lord  on  the  Woolsack,  with  all  the  scorn  of  a  man 
who  felt  himself  injured.  The  clergy  and  the  members  of  the 
Establishment  in  general  had  been  praised  for  having  abstained 
from  petitioning  against  this  bill    He  did  not  know  that  this 
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WM  fit  matter  of  etilogiuiii.  If  restleas  activity  on  the  one  aide 
WM  lo  be  met  br  doririant  nfmthj  on  the  otlier,  let  ihe  cim- 
ieqtMSSieed  riiJ«*t  on  those  who  neglected  to  cxcit  theai&clvcs. 
No  man  could  entertain  a  higher  respect  tlian  he  did  for  tho 
Beocb  of  Bisho]}8 ;  but  they  must  pardon  him  for  eayiiig  ihut 
difi  mpport  whidi  was  given  by  some  of  them  to  this  mea- 
sure wii£  not  in  bid  opinion  calcnlated  to  Btrcngthen  tlie 
Eatabliiihed  Chun  k 

The  House  divided  upon  Lord  Eldon's  main  pro- 
pel for  inf^erting  the  words  **  1  am  a  Protestant," 
mid  rejected  it  by  117  against  55, 

On  tbe  third  readings  28th  April,  Lord  Eldon  re- 
I  newed  his  attempts  to  modify  the  bill     He  mid, 

That  if  the  BritiBh  Parliament  were  to  legiiilate  on  tliis 
prineipk\  thut  a  State  had  no  right  to  incpiire  into  the  relU 
giuud  ftt'linga  of  a  man  before  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
a  goTcming  commnnity^  there  would  be  an  end  to  the  found- 
ation on  whieh  the  CVmstitution  of  this  country  rcstetL  He 
considered  this  dedamtion  quite  insufficient ;  because  any 
nuui  who  took  office  might  ^\  he  wa^  not  doing  any  thing 
virtue  of  Ids  office  "  to  overturn  the  E.'*tabti&hed  Church ; 
He  diil  would  be  by  virtue  of  his  conscience*  imd  its 
liictatci  woukl  lead  hira  to  do  evcrv  thing  in  his  ix)wcr  to 
I  ovcrlum  tlie  ecelesia^tical  establishment  to  which  he  waa 
uppoecd. 

In  ft  further  stage  of  the  debate, 

He  explained  that  he  had  never  desired  to  retain  tlie  m^ 
eimmeiital  te£t)  if  any  other  rfimvaleni  security  could  bd 
ittbttttnliHL 

lie  nmewed,  on  the  same  evening,  his  former 
motion  to  intmdiiee  the  words  **  I  am  a  Pn^testant/* 
which  wan  negatived  by  a  majimty  of  1.51  against  52. 

After  some  further  discussions,  the  bill  passed,  and 
h  now  the  Statute  9  Geo.  4.  c.  17.  Lord  Eldon, 
nmintatning  his  principles  to  the  last,  availed  himself 
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of  his  privilege  to  enter  against  it  a  protest,  which 
was  signed  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  nine 
other  Peers,  Lord  Eldon  included,  and  stands  upon 
the  Journal  of  the  28th  of  April  1828. 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F.  J.  Banhes. — (Extract.) 

(Franked  April  doth,  1828.) 

"  I  am  hurt,  distressed^  and  fatigued,  by  what  has  lately 
been  passing  in  the  House  of  Lords.  I  hope  reflection  may 
enable  me,  but  I  fear  I  cannot  reasonally  hope  that  it  ever 
will,  to  account  rationally  for  the  conduct  of  the  Bishops. 
It  is  not  rationally  accounting  for  it  to  say  that  they  were 
afraid  that  something  worse  would  happen  if  they  did  not 
agree  to  thb  measure :  fear  and  timidity  produce,  in  state 
matters,  the  very  consequences  which  they  are  alarmed  about. 
In  Charles  L's  time,  Mr.  Hyde,  afterwards  Lord  Clarendon, 
expressed  his  astonishment  to  the  virtuous  Falkland,  that  he 
could  give  a  particular  vote  against  the  Church.  The  answer 
was,  in  the  very  language  of  this  day,  indulge  the  enemies 
of  the  Church  in  this  vote,  and  they  will  ask  no  more.  Such 
is  the  very  talk,  the  foolish  talk,  of  this  day.  The  historian 
observes,  that  after  this  was  granted,  everything  more  was 
asked  that  could  be  asked,  and  though  Falkland  had  also 
said  that  the  friends  of  the  Establishment  would  successfully 
oppose  everything  more  that  was  asked,  they  durst  not 
venture  opposition  to  any  one  further  demand  of  the  dis- 
contented.* History  is  written  for  our  instruction ;  but  we 
may  as  well  not  trouble  ourselves  with  reading  the  pages  of 
history.  ♦••♦♦!  have  fought  Uke  a  lion,  but  my  talons 
have  been  cut  off." 

Lord  Encombe  took  his  Bachelor's  degree  on  this 

30th  of  April.     Early  in  18t^5,  a  few  months  after 

his  first  entrance  at  the  University,   Lord  Eldon, 

in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mrs.  Farrer,  on  the  question 

of  his  grandson's  claim  to  graduate  as  a  Nobleman, 

had  written  thus : — 

*  Lord  Clarendon:  — History,  (8vo.  Oxford,  1707.) ^VoL  L 
235—429. ;  IL  356.—  Life,  (8vo.  Oxford,  1759.)  Vol.  L  101. 
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*•  When,  u]KJn  ih^  fourth  offer  of  an  Earldom,  I  necepted  It, 
it  beeimie  ti  iiiatter  of  great  nicctjr  to  find  out  that  a  grandson 
was  entitled  by  courtesy  to  the  use  of  the  second  title,  —  a 
claim  which  some  persons,* conversant  in  heraldry,  absolutely 
denied »  but  whose  opinions  were  overrided  by  the  force  of 
atjuut  two  iirecedcnts.  Yet  these  things  are  very  whimsically 
arrmnged:  for  though  such  is  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
courteijr,  tablea  of  precedence  in  general  give  no  place  to  an 
earHi  grmncbou,  and  therefore  giving  place,  as  they  do>  to  an 
carrel  8001  place  the  son  in  a  degree  of  precedence  to  the 
ou  who  U  not  named,  though  the  grandaon  is  the  heir 


There  being  some  anomalies  of  this  kind,  at  Oxford^ 
still  uncorrected  when  Lord  Eiicombe  took  his  degree, 
he  was  precluded  from  the  privilege  now  incident  to 
his  rank.  "  Although/'  says  he,  *'  I  had  been  desiredj 
wlien  an  Undergraduate,  to  wear  the  Nobleman's 
diwftt  I  ^"^  ^^^  allowed  to  take  my  degree  earlier 
than  the  usual  course.  Individually,  I  was  veiy  well 
pleased  to  stay  at  Oxford  the  full  time^  but  the 
frutborities  there,  admitting  the  statute  to  be  faulty, 
altered  it  as  soon  as  I  had  taken  my  degree,  though 
WIT  properly  not  sooner,  lest  they  should  be  said 
to  »how  undue  favour  to  the  grandson  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  their  own  High  Steward," 

Ejttracis  of  Letters  from  Lard  Eldon  to  Lady  Fn  L  TlanhtM. 

(May  arti,  1 828-) 
**  Tlie  Coininona  last  night  agreed  to  the  smetidiDents  iniide 
in  the  Diasentcrs*  Bill  in  the  Hou^  of  Loids ;  and  the  biit 
rto  rccei%*c  the  royiil  assenti  it  is  said,  on  Tuesday,  Tlie 
codmenta  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  were  can'icd  were 
poor  thuiga  —  all  that  were  good  and  necessary  for  tlie  niain- 
tcnanoe  of  Church  and  State  were  negHtived*  So  that  the 
bill  \b^  in  my  pixtr  judgment^  as  bad,  iia  mischievoug,  and  as 
nnrolutionnfy,  »8  tJic  most  captious  dissenter  would  wish  it 
lo  lie, 

*' John  writes  from  Oxford  that  he  haa  the  honour  to  be  n 
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Bachelor ;  and  Lady  Londondeny  baa  obtained  him  a  place 
at  Almack's,  which  I  anxiously  hope  may,  neither  too  aooii 
nor  improvidently,  convert  him  out  of  the  character  of 
bachelor;  but  I  must  read  him  a  quiet  cautionary  lecture 
upon  the  arts  of  the  world." 

««April  19th,  1828. 
**  Amidst  all  our  political  difficulties  and  miseries,  the  gene- 
rality of  folks  here  direct  their  attention  to  nothing  but  medi- 
tations and  controversies  about  the  face,  and  figure,  and  voice 
of  the  new  lady  who  is  come  over  here  to  excite  raptures  and 
encores  at  the  Opera-house,  viz.  Madame  Sontag.  Hardly 
any  other  subject  is  touched  upon  in  conversation,  and  all 
the  attention  due  to  Church  and  State  is  withdrawn  from 
both,  and  bestowed  on  this  same  Madame  Sontag.  Her  face 
is  somewhat  too  square  for  a  beauty,  and  this  sad  circum- 
stance distresses  the  body  of  fashionables  extremely!^ 

(May  15tli,  1828.) 
"  This  is  Ascension  day.  Sixty- two  years  ago,  I  left  New- 
castle school  on  this  day  and  set  out  for  Oxford.  That  was^ 
as  the  Scotch  say,  ^  Auld  lang  syne.'  I  am  better  in  health 
now  than  I  was  then,  notwithstanding  all  the  toils  and 
troubles  I  have  gone  through  —  praised  be  Godl  " 

(May  17th  or  19th,  1828.) 
"  The  Duchess  of  Gordon  writes  to  me  thus :  —  *  I  cannot 

*  say  how  much  enchanted  I  was  with  Encombe ;  the  view 

*  from  the  West  Point,  to  the  extremity  of  which  Mr,  Cal- 
^  craft  conducted  me  in  his  tandem,  is  almost  magnificent,* 

"  John,  the  dancer,  is  grown  an  amateur  entirely  of  the  em- 
ployment, which  it  was  but  a  little  while  ago  that  he  spoke 
of  with  contempt,  if  not  with  disgust.  He  is  a  constant  at- 
tendant at  Almack's,  and  figures  away  in  the  dance  always. 
He  retains  his  entire  want  of  the  fashionable  affectation  of  an 
inordinate  love  of  musia  The  Sontags  and  the  Pastas  have 
no  charms  for  him." 

(May  1828.) 

"  The  Wellesley  children's  case  is  going  on  in  the  House^ 

-^bere  the  first  counsel  upon  the  appeal  has  employed  four 

I  at  about  the  rate  of  six  hours  a  day,  to  prove  the 

ion  wrong.    I  take  no  part  in  the  matter,  the  appeal 
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ing  from  myself,  and  I  think  it  more  decorous  to  leave  it 
eotirtily  to  others,  who  may  do  what  they  think  beat  I  ciin't 
alter  my  opLnion*  The  lawyers,  who  attend  this  rcheariug  aa 
jiidgoa,  lire  Lords  Maimers,  Kedesdale,  and  Lyodhurst 

"  I  Uftve  letters  from  all  parts,  day  by  day,  of  tJmnka  for 
fitand  I  made  agab&t  the  Dissenters'  BiU,  and  of  lamenta- 
tion about  the  event,  and  of  severe  remarks,  more  so  than 
one  waidd  wi^h,  against  the  Bench*  It  was  curious  tx)  hear 
some  of  the  Bisihops  professing  that  they  supported  the  bill 
beouise  the  petitions  spoke  the  sense  of  the  people*  Now  the 
petitions  of  the  Disseiiters  certainly  were  very  numerous.  I 
liclieve  I  may  say  thomamh.  The  petitions  on  the  other  side 
were  not  twenty  —  the  friends  of  the  Establishment  were  all 
p:  but  what  waa  it  that  the  petitions,  which  are  to  be 
idercd  a*  speaking  the  sense  of  tlie  people,  proceeded 
ttpoo  ?  Nothing  less  than  that  there  should  be  no  ^sUiblishmmt 
of  rtdigioii  at  lUl,  but  tliat  all  sects  should  take  their  chance ; 
and  those  of  the  Bench,  who  supported  the  bill,  eould  not 
|)o««tbly  have  rmd  tlie  petitions,  which  they  said  eontnined 
the  seuae  of  the  people,  and  could  only  have  seen  the  outeides 
of  tliem. 

*'  The  Duchess  of  Kent,  who  is  reroarkably  eivil,  has  sent 
mi*  iin  invTtniron  to  dine  at  Kensington  Palace  on  the  28thj 
wliich  1  can't  accept,  because  it  is  Pitt's  birth-day-'* 

On  the  28th,  Lord  Eldon  accardingly  attended  the 
anni^n^rsjiry  meeting  for  the  sake  of  which  he  had 
declined  the  royal  invitation,  and  was  accompartied 
thither,  for  the  first  time,  by  Lord  Encombe,  After 
dinner,  he  stated  the  reasons  for  which  he  considered  it 
his  duty  to  attend  those  coDnnicmorntion^  of  Mr*  Pitt 
as  long  as  life  and  strength  were  continued  to  hun. 

**  In  the  first  pla45e,"  be  said,  *'  personal  gratitude  to  tlie 
|mat  man^  who^c  memory  and  principle:^  the  Club  was 
intetided  to  commcuioratet  had  influencetl  his  mind.  In  the 
iM£it  placOi  judging  not  a^  a  mere  individuali  but  as  a  meuilnfr 
of  tliiit  great  society  in  wlilcJi  they  were  all  eimjllcd,  he  felt 
il  to  be  im  duty  to  endeavour  to  maintain  the  principles,  from 
the  opemtiun  of  which  the  country  hud  derived  such  essential 
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benefits.  But  a  still  more  important  reason  had  determined 
him  in  forming  the  resolution  he  had  adopted.  He  r^arded 
meetings  of  that  sort — meetings  which  paid  an  honourable 
homage  to  patriotic  exertions  and  superior  yirtue  —  as  cal- 
culated to  work  a  great  public  good.  They  were  not  only  a  just 
tribute  to  pre-eminent  services,  but  they  roused  the  emulation 
of  young  men  (who  perhaps  but  for  them  would  have  remained 
in  ignorance  upon  the  subject)  when  they  witnessed  sudi 
noble  and  generous  scenes  as  some  had  witnessed  that  day 
perhaps  for  the  first  time.  He  would  ask,  was  it  possible  for 
any  one,  possessed  of  generous  feelings,  to  be  present  on  such 
an  occasion,  to  see  the  fervent  manner  in  which  the  remem- 
brance of  the  services,  and  the  genius,  and  the  lofty  virtues 
of  the  illustrious  deceased  were  held,  and  not  be  better  from 
witnessing  such  a  scene  ?  If  called  upon  to  discharge  a  puUic 
duty,  would  he  not  proceed  to  it  with  increased  vigour,  and  a 
determination  to  emulate,  in  as  far  as  possible,  the  conduct  of 
that  great  man,  whose  name  would  descend  from  generation 
to  generation,  he  most  sincerely  hoped,  as  long  as  England 
should  exist?" 

In  the  course  of  this  month,  some  differences  had 
arisen  among  the  Ministers  about  the  disposal  of  the 
franchise  forfeited  by  the  borough  of  East  Retford. 
This  led  to  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  Lord 
Palmerston,  Lord  Dudley,  Mr.  Grant,  and  Mr.  W, 
Lamb,  afterwards  Lord  Melbourne,  who  were  respec* 
tively  succeeded  by  Sir  George  Murray,  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  and 
Lord  Francis  Egerton. 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F.  J.  Bankes. —  (Extract.) 

(May  29tli  or  30th,  1828.) 
^^  The  Minister  will  have  great  difficulties  to  struggle  with. 
The  Whigs,  the  Canningites,  and  the  Huskissonites,  will  join 
and  be  very  strong.  With  the  exception  of  Lord  Lonsdale, 
the  great  Tory  parliamentary  Lords  are  not  propitiated  by 
the  new  arrangements,  and  many  of  them  will  either  be  neuter 
or  adverse.'' 
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A  rofiolution  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims 

proposed  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Marquis 

Lansdowne,  on  the  9  th  of  June.     The  debate  was 

PBdjoumed  to  the  lOth ;  and  Lord  Plunkett  having  then 

spoken  in  support  of  the  motion, 

Lord  Eldon  roae.     Ho  said  that  wbeo^  iome  years  eiiice^  it 

waa  propoftcd  in  that  House  to  enter  upon  the  general  con- 

itdemtion  of  the  question,  Ln  consequence  of  a  }>etition  from 

the  Roman  Catholics,  on  a  motion  not  very  much  unlike  what 

now  propoised,  the  House  thought  proper  to  negative  the 

itfitionj  on  this  ground  express! j  ^  that  it  woidd  have 

the  effect,  perhap,  of  uunecessarUy  alarming  the  Protestant 

|mrt  of  the  community^  and  perhape  also  of  raismg  the  expecta- 

tiQn&f  without  ite  l>eing  in  the  jiower  of  Parliunient  to  gratify 

rtlie  wifihesj  of  the  Roman  Catholics.     He  objected  to  enter 

into  the  coosideratton  of  any  proposition  m  general  in  its 

Umns  m  the  present.     He  was  reluctant   to  fatigue  their 

LonUbipe  with  going  over  the  historioJ  detail  of  theact«  that 

had  been  paaaed  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Roman  CatboUcs. 

He  had  been  represented  somewhere  or  other  as  if  he  was  an 

Almaaack-makerj  because  be  followed  this  course.     But  no 

lorn  m  man  than  Lord  Bacon,   when  he  was  addrieaeing  his 

Sovereign,  with  respect  to  a  Spanish,  or  some  other  war,  had 

ooQcluded  his  obiiervations  by  saying,  that  he  was  afraid  he 

ibuuld  Ije  taken  for  an  Almanack-maker*     As  it  was  neces- 

mrjf  for  the  due  information  of  the  House,  that  be  should 

US  stale  those  factSi  he  would  hazard  the  risk  of  being  again 

tjJcrn  for  an  Almanack-maker,  when  be  had  Lord  Baeon  to 

the  honour   with    him«      He  should  now   proceed    to 

upon  the  manner  in  which  the  disabilities  had  been 

impofed,  and  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  them.     In 

the  rdgn  of  Hemy  VHL  a  groit  many  acts  were  passed  to 

dopffite  tKe  see  of  Rome  of  any  jurisdiction  in  these  I'ealtns. 

In  the  rcigii  of  his  daughter,  Queen  Mary,  a  great  many  acts 

had  ftliO  lieen  passed  on  the  same  subject,  but  with  a  different 

r,    ]Mti]iQ6ei  for   their  object  was  to  give  the   Pope  of  RotDe  a 

Htcsopofvl  jurisdtctiim   in   many   imfiortaut   matters    in   this 

B  oounlry.     On  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  dijferent 
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fpirit  prerukd ;  aad  hr  one  as  of  tbe  enlieBt  put  of  her 
idgn,  tw-enty-one  o<  ibe  Sctfntes  hEt  allnded  to  were 
zepealtd,  the  c^bject  of  which  p^kaI  wis  stated  ezpieuly  to 
be,  to  rdkTe  her  Majesty*^  soli^ects  fiom  the  cruel  b(Midage 
in  whkh  thev  h*i  been  placed  by  the  acts  paased  in  the  reign 
of  Philip  and  Mary.  Their  Locddiips  m^t,  when  they 
went  hooie,  have  the  curiaaty  to  look  into  these  acta^  and 
they  would  find,  that,  in  many  in<tanreff>  the  see  of  Bome 
was  allowed  by  them  to  exercise  a  direct  authmty  in  quritnal 
matters^  and  in  matters  of  a  mixed  s{Hritnal  and  ten^ionl 
nature,  or,  as  it  was  then  called  im  ordime  ad  spuituak.  More 
degrading  and  humiliating  legislatiTe  measures  had  neTer 
been  recorded  in  the  annals  of  any  Idogdom.  It  was  after- 
wards enacted,  that  no  ntaonber  should  be  admitted  to  take 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  until  he  had  taken  the 
Oaths,  not  only  of  Alli^iance,  but  of  Svqtremacy  also.  Law- 
yers, ffuch  as  himself,  whether  they  were  conadered,  as  a 
Bight  Bey.  Prelate  had  called  them  "  book-read  blockheads," 
or  as  blockheads  without  book-reading,  were  apt  to  take 
their  information  from  such  bocd^s  as  they  were  compeDed  to 
read.  In  one  of  those  books»  a  work  of  Lord  Hale's;,  there 
was  something  on  this  point  which  was  singularly  illustrated 
and  corroborated  by  what  Dr.  Doyle  had  said  in  lus  evidenoe 
before  their  Lordships.  When  asked  if,  by  virtue  of  his 
oath,  he  should  feel  himself  obliged  to  disclose  to  lus  Soto- 
reign  any  treasons  committed,  or  about  to  be  committed, 
which  had  been  revealed  to  him  in  confesaon,  he  said,  *^ No: 
it  was  true  that  the  words  of  his  oath  required  him  to  do  so^ 
but  every  body  knew  that  the  Boman  Catholic  clergy  did  not 
think  it  their  duty  to  disclose  what  was  revealed  to  them  in 
confession."  So  that  he  proved  beyond  question,  that  the 
words  of  the  oath  did  not  hurt  him,  but  only  helped  to  shew 
how  much  of  what  he  swore  to  he  was  bound  by.  Lord 
Ilalc^s  observations  were  on  the  same  subject.  He  said,  the 
Po[ie  of  Bome,  in  order  to  increase  his  power  in  this  kingdom, 
t'Xjk  a  subtle  distinction  between  what  was  spiritual  and  what 
was  tcm|K>ral  in  ordine  ad  spiritualey  and  he  added,  that  the 
Oath  of  Supremacy  was  framed  in  order  to  meet  this  diffi- 
culty.    As  this,  however,  was  found  insufficient,  the  Deda- 
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mtion  agiiiiist  Traiisulj8tantiatio0  was  resorted  to,  liecause, 
ttntil  the  character  of  an  mdividiial  could  he  got  at*  it  was 
impossible  to  know  by  how  much  of  tlic  oath  he  swore  to  he 
was  bound.  Iji  the  oourae  of  thia  debate^  a  Noble  Lord  had 
nUfided  to  the  neceiaary  rejection  af  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  on 
fticoouiit  of  hifi  faithi  ahould  he  present  himself  to  that  Ilouee 
to  aiititiie  the  right  of  bU  ancestors.  With  reapeet  to  him- 
self i^diifidually,  he  qjouM  only  say,  that  a  more  painful  duty 
thttn  tbtt  suggested  eoidd  not  by  po^ibillty  liave  been  iui- 
ptmed  on  him,  while  he  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  upon  the 
^MOoliKck.  But,  if  the  sovereign  himself  should  appear  there 
VwitllOlli  having  previouiily  tjiken  the  Ouths  and  the  Deekm- 
UoQ  •gainst  TniDMil>stantiation  as  required  by  law^  he  ahoukl 
be  oOQtftmaed  to  inform  hiiu^  that  he  was  ipso  faeio  incapa- 

Iotftled  fiom  discharging  the  eonstitutional  functious  of  king. 
TouchiDg  the  Coronation  Oath,  he  would  say,  if  in  this  Pro- 
testant state  and  kingdom  —  for  Bueh  the  mts  of  parliament 
waitmnted  him  in  ealling  it  —  his  Majeity  shoidd  tliink  that, 
ooDiistisntlj  with  hiji  duty  he  could  not  giire  his  eont»ent  to 
llills  ftw  the  relief  of  the  Ilomau  Catholic.^,  he  would  be  under 
■Siolietnn  an  obligation  as  any  man  could  ever  be  placed 
under  to  refuse  that  consent,  although  those  billfi  should  have 
paiMfni  both  Houses.  It  was  wortliy  of  notice,  that  the  act 
which  «ot  forth  tht)  uuex»nstitutiDnal  attempts  of  James  11,^ 
pfieviond  to  liis  abdication,  <lld  not  merely  declare  that  he  hail 
iooyht  to  iubvcrt  the  laws  and  constitution  of  this  country, 
Imi  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  i^ubvert  the  Protestant  rcli- 
gioo,  and  the  Protestant  government  of  the  state.  When  the 
act  of  SeHlcment  was  passed^  it  mna  required  that  the  King 
tbould  be  iu  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
not  bo  united  in  marriage  to  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
relagion*  They  luid,  therefore,  a  King  uptjn  the  throne  who 
was  obliged  to  be  in  communion  witli  the  Chtireh,  to  make 
tlio  deislaration  Hgainst  Tmnsubetantiation,  and  to  fulBl  all 
■  tliiiao  other  duties  which  the  parliament  thought  fit  to  impose. 
H  From  that  time  to  the  pre^^ent  day,  the  eonstitution  in  all  its 
H  bmiichea,  luul  been  essentially  Pmtci^tauL  The  act  of  Union 
with  Scotland  was  founded  on  the  samo  principle*  and  the 
Soo^ch  act  on   this  subject  actually  went  tlie  length  i>f  dc« 
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clarmg,  that  Roman  Catholics  should  neither  be  electors  nof 
elected,  in  the  representation  of  the  kingdom.  They  had, 
therefore,  the  Act  of  Settlement,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  all 
subsequent  acts,  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  which 
declared  it  impossible  that  Catholics  should  be  admitted  to 
power.  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  a  great  deal  had  been  said 
about  securities ;  but  they  should  recollect,  that  the  proposi-* 
tion  they  had  now  to  discuss  did  not,  in  the  remotest  degree, 
allude  to  that  important  topic.  Their  Lordships  undoubtedly 
had  authority  to  guard  the  Church  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
was  at  present  guarded ;  it  was  competent  to  them  to  secure 
it  with  still  stronger  protection ;  but  they  had  no  authority  to 
plunge  the  country  into  a  state,  into  which  it  had  never  before 
been  plunged,  and  in  which  neither  Protestant  nor  Catholic 
could  know  what  could  be  done.  That  difficulty  —  the  ab- 
sence of  all  definite  proposals  of  security  —  would  alone 
justify  him  in  refusing  his  consent  to  the  present  motion.  — - 
There  was  one  other  point  to  which  he  was  desirous  to  advert; 
he  alluded  to  the  language  and  sentiments  promulgated  by 
the  Catholic  Association.  He  should  pass  totally  over  th® 
indiscriminate  virulence  of  their  invectives,  as  great  allow- 
ance was  to  be  made  for  the  feelings  of  persons  continually 
speaking  on  such  popular  and  inflammatory  topics.  What  he 
wished  particularly  to  notice  on  this  occasion  was,  a  recent 
proscription,  by  their  chief  orator,  of  twenty-eight  county 
and  borough  members.  From  the  tone  of  confidence  in  whidi 
the  speaker  calculated  on  removing  those  obnoxious  repre- 
sentatives, it  appeared  that  the  Roman  Catholics  had  alr^y 
sufficient  elective  power  in  their  hands,  and  ought  not  to  re- 
quire that  it  should  be  increased.  The  Noble  and  Learned 
Earl  concluded  by  conjuring  their  Lordships,  by  what  they 
owed  to  their  King,  their  country,  and  to  the  Protestant 
Church,  to  refuse  their  assent  to  this  resolution. 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F.  J.  Bankes.  —  (Extracts.) 

(June  SOth^  1828.) 
"  The  multitude  are  flowing  fast  out  of  town,  and  they 
would  be  flowing  faster  if  Queen  Elizabeth's  FSte  was  not 
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take  place  io^uight  in  Park  Lane^  at  Liwlj  Londonderry *8, 
likir'g*  You  would  see  in  jour  newspaper  Uie  names  of 
tiie  jreHbrmers^and  the  several  parts  they  are  to  act**  Queen 
Elissiibeth's  dress,  without  her  diamonds^  is  said  to  cost  2000L 
She  is  not  to  cut  off  Queen  Slary  of  Seota^a  head :  but  lier 
Mttjeaty  Elizabeth  has  aent  her  coummnds  to  her  Majesty 
Mary  to  leave  all  her  proposed  maids  of  honotu-  at  hornet 
becauBe  ahe  has  not  room  to  receive  them*  It  is  much 
doubted  among  the  fashionables  whether  the  modem  Mary 
benrB  this  oommaiid  of  the  rival  Queen^  aa  the  former  Mary 
did  the  order  to  have  her  head  chopped  off,  with  reasonable 
equatiimity^ 

** Somebijdy  is   to   be    Earl    of    Essex;    whether   Queen 

\  £Iimbcth,  like   the  former  Queen  of  that  name,  will   mgn  a 

WUrr&nt  for  cutting  off  his  bead,  I  have  not  learnt,  but  it  is 

i*aid  that  the  individual,  who  is  to  represent  Esses,  hae  not 

iDut:h  of  an  head  !     I  declined  my  invitation. 

His  Majesty,  on  Saturday^  ga%^e  a  good  dinner,  in  his 

Palace  hen^  to  *  The  Jockey  Club,'  which  venerable  society 

comprdiends  some  individuals,  who  are  scarcely  fit  visitors  at 

I  A  royml  maniiou  in  a  King's  Pidiice*     These  things  are  topey- 

tifipvy  dotngs.** 

*' July  2nd,  1828. 
•*  Youll  see  in  the  papers  all  the  particulars  of  the  Con- 
between  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Queen  Mary — m  I  need 
my  oo  more  as  to  that,  save  to  observe^  that,  to  keep  Mary 
in  good  humour,  her  maids  of  honour  were  finally  allowed  to 
I  CDier  the  presence  of  Queen  Bes^.     I  hear  the  appeanuice  of 
iU  WM  very  splendid — tlie  characters  but  bo  so  perfbi^med. 

(Jul?  Srd,  1828) 

'  I  diould  lutve  sent  you  a  better  scrap  to-day,  if  two 
ns  had  not  prevented  it :  the  on%  the  mo0t  exoeeiive  heat 
of  the  day,  which  makes  one  quite  idle;   the  oilier  (who 
eould  lielieve  it  ?)  that^  having  lai^t  night  received  a  meesage 
B  firom  the  Sovereign^  intimating  that  I  should,  as  a  friend,  call 

H      «  Qift«!< 


^  Qii«*nii  Elijtftlxi'tU  wafi  represented  by  Lady  Londonderry,  and 
Q^eeo  Mary  by  Lady  EUealxtroiiglu 
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upon  him,  I  have  had  a  conyersaadone  with  him  of  some  length 
this  morning.  It  had,  however,  no  matter  in  it,  but  civil 
speeches  and  professions  of  friendship  and  r^ard;  but  no 
word  to  account  for  what  I  don't  think  very  oonsiBtent  with 
such  speeches  and  professions.  So  much  for  that,  which  I 
mention,  because  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  papers  may  make 
mention  of  my  visit,  with  many  conjectures  and  guesses  what 
it  could  be  about.** 

"  July  9th,  1828. 

'^  I  am  Bgsixa  shut  up  in  the  House  of  Lords,  amidst  the 
noise  and  brawl  of  counsel. 

"Nothing  is  talked  of  now,  which  interests  any  body 
tlie  least  in  the  world,  except  the  election  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell*,  and  the  mischief  that  it  will  produce  among  debaters 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  more  serious  mischief 
which  it  will,  in  all  human  probability,  excite  in  Ireland. 
As  O'Conncll  will  not,  though  elected,  be  allowed  to  take 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  imless  he  will  take 
the  oaths,  &c.,  (and  that  he  won't  do,  imless  he  can  get 
absolution,)  his  rejection  from  the  Commons  may  excite 
rebellion  in  Ireland.  At  all  events,  this  business  must  bring 
the  Roman  Catholic  question,  which  has  been  so  often  dis^ 
cussed,  to  a  crisis  and  a  conclusion.  The  nature  of  that  oonr 
elusion  I  don't  think  likely  to  be  favourable  to  Protestantism. 

The  Dissenters,  who  got  the  Test  and  Corporation  acts 
lately  in  effect  repealed,  have  subscribed,  as  appears  in  an  Iridi 
publication,  handsomely,  —  to  support  O'Connell's  election 
as  likely  to  give  the  Koman  Catholics  the  same  benefits  as 
the  Dissenters  have  received  by  the  late  act  here :  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  publicly  avow  their  determina* 
tion  to  overset  the  established  Church.  Wc  shall  see  whether 
our  present  rulers  have  the  courage  with  which  a  IVIr.  Pitt 
would  have  acted  under  present  circumstances.  I  don't  ex- 
pect it  of  them." 

"July  14tli,  1828. 
"The  world  affords  little  of  novelty.      The  great  Irish 
agitator,  O'Connell,  it  is  understood,  is  not  to  make  his 

*  For  the  county  of  Clare. 
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tkm  tills  tSession^  it  being  manifest  tliat  he  can  do 
niscliiof  by  prolonguig  his  existeoce  a*  a  pretended 
MpP*,  tlmn  lie  ctudd  do,  if  Le  was  now  to  appear  and  be 
tiinicd  out  of  the  House  of  Commons :  and  indeed^  if  he  was 
now  AO  to  be  turned  ont,  unless  Parlkinent  passed  at  the  mm& 
tiixm  an  act  to  oblige  candidates  at  cteetions  to  take  oaths  and 
make  the  declaration  against  tmmubstanliationj  which  they 
are  now  obliged  to  take  whm  thtrtf  Utke  their  seaU  in  the  hotise^ 
the  only  cottpequcnce  would  be,  that  the  same  force  and 
pcenc;  of  riot  and  c^nfnsion  would  be  ncted  over  again  during 
the  recess  of  Parliament'^ 

**  Saturday,  fprobablj  July  19tli,  ism.) 
'*  O^C^iineU's  proceedings  in  Ireland^  wluch  youll  see  in 
!  papers,  and  the  suppo&ed  or  real  ambiguity  which  marked 
D*  of  W*%  s}>eech,  liave  led  to  a  very  general  pcj^uasion, 
tliat  Ministry  intend^  or  at  least  that  the  Duke  intends,  next 
Scnion,  to  eomncipate  the  Boman  Catholics,  as  he  has  the 
Dissenters;  and  the  world  la  uneasy* ** 

(End  of  Juljf  or  begiiming  of  Augurt,  1S23.) 

*'  Give  my  rej&|>ect#  to  your  Bitfhop^  if  he  will  be  ploised 

In  tecept  theill>  from  one  somewhat  less  friendly  than  he  is 

to  the  Popew     Diversity  of  aejitiiiient,  honestly  entertained 

on  botli  sides,  does  not  weaken  mutual  regard  and  good  wili, 

wliero  there  Ls  renl  worth  in  the  cltamcter,  the  whole  of  the 

,  mm  being  taken  togetlier« 

I  •  •  •  «  •  • 

^  The  King  gives  a  grand  dinner  on  the  12tb  at  Windsor 

CMtlc     He  has  not,  aa  one  of  his  guests^  m\itad  a  person 

of  whom  I  ^n  bo  bold  enough  to  say^  tlmt  the  K.  is  moro 

indebtod  to  him*  tlmu  he  is  to  any  other  subject  he  ever  had 

m  a  civil  de|*artnient,  adding^  by  way  of  shewing  a  littJe 

iiiiidi9Sty»  the  old  expression,  ^  tliough  I  say  it  who  should  not 

eay  it 

The  aatiimn  vrm  passed  by  I^ord  Eldon  and  hia 
fiuTiily  ns  umnl,  at  Encoinbe,  whence,  about  the  be- 
igiuiiitig   of  Si^ptt^nibcrj  be   wrote  to   his   gnindsont 
[invituig  him  thither,  and  adding,  — 
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<^  We  are  liying  in  seclurion,  and  manuna's  state  renders 
that  matter  of  necessity.'' 

Lord  Eldan  to  Lord  StowelL — (Extract) 

(Probably  beginning  of  Sept.  1828.) 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  comply  with  your  request  as  to  send- 
ing political  news;  but,  as  the  time  is  past  in  whidi  any 
person  corresponds  with  me  upon  political  subjects,  I  have 
neither  any  such  news,  nor  any  person  to  whom  I  can  apply 
for  such.  'The  newspapers  tell  me  that  EUenborough  goes 
to  the  India  Board,  Melville  removing  to  the  Admiralty,  and 
it  is  intimated  that  Westmoreland  will  succeed  Ellenborougk 
I  rather  take  Westmoreland  to  have  relaxed  as  to  the  Catholic 
question  somewhat,  but  I  don't  know  that  to  be  the  fact.  If  this 
appointment  of  Westmoreland  takes  place.  Lord  Eldon  seems 
to  be  the  only  person,  in  our  Cabinet  formerly  working  with 
the  present  minister,  totally  set  aside.  These  things  naturally 
make  London  very  disagreeable  and  irksome  to  me.  You 
mention  a  person  you  have  seen  at  Worthing  very  shy  as  to 
talking  politics.  That  forms  a  sample  of  the  uncomfortably 
cold  treatment  one  meets  with  from  persons,  all  over  attach- 
ment and  love,  as  it  were,  some  little  time  ago.  I  love  grum- 
bling here  in  solitude,  when  my  own  mind  happens  to  turn  to 
the  contemplation  of  these  things  —  at  least  I  prefer  it  to 
having  that  grumbling  called  forth  in  every  street  where  one 
meets  an  old  political  brother  workman. 

**  I  look  on  the  Roman  Catholic  question  as,  bit  by  bit, 
here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  to  be  ultimately,  and  at  no  dis- 
tant day,  carried.  I  have  no  conception  that  even  Oxford 
will  struggle  effectually  against  the  great  church  interests 
winch  will  patronise  that  question,  and  those  who  support  it 
in  Parliament.^ 

Lord  Redesddle  to  Lord  Eldon. 

"  Batsford  Park,  Sept.  6tli,  1828. 

♦  ♦♦«♦♦ 

**  Catholics  and  Protestants  are  now  openly  preparing  for 
personal  contest  If  the  former  should  gain  the  victoiy,  it 
seems  to  me  absurd  to  suppose  that  they  will  be  content  with- 
out obtaining  the  chun^  establishment.    In  those  foreign 
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there  Cattolic^  and  ProteetaBtB  are  gaid  to  live 
unity,  the  Catholics  hare  their  church  establish* 
mcnt.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  Kuisian  and  Frueeian  do- 
minions in  Poland,  Silesia^  &c*  But  the  Government  ia 
Fapi^tne  over  all ;  they  have  no  Catholic  members  of  Parlia- 
ni€Qt«  Catherine  of  Rusi^iia  and  Frederick  of  Prussia  gave 
the  law  to  all,  and  eufiered  no  interference  of  the  court  of 
le  but  under  the  sanction  of  their  authority.  In  tWa 
intxy  the  limit  to  the  power  of  the  Crown  does  not  admit 
of  the  eame  control  It  is  impossible  to  put  the  Catholics 
and  Protestants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  on  the  same 
ftioting  with  Catholics,  ProtestantSj  and  Greeks  in  Russian 
or  Prussian  Poland,  or  in  SUesia  and  other  countries  where 
Ixpth  religions  have,  in  separate  districts,  distinct  establish- 
tiientii.  There  is  no  resemblance  between  the  state  of  religion 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  state  of  religion  in  the 
BiniiaD  or  Prussian  or  Au^rian  dominions;  or  in  the  Nether* 
htfidm  ^P  tiow  in  France*  The  example  of  those  countries  is, 
tfafcreforo,  no  ejcample  to  uii. 

^m      "  In  Ireland  the  Catholic  clergy  are  independent  of  the 

^H  laity  of  their  own  Church,  to  a  degree  which  never  existed  in 

^^^M  conn  try  except  perlmps  the  PofK^'et  temporal  dominions ; 

^^HH  I  believe  that  even  there  the  clergy  are  not  so  wholly 

independent  of  the  laity,  as  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  are 

in-^         *    it  of  the  Catholic  laity*    And  even  in  the  patriraony 

of  r  I  r,  the  clergy  are  dopendent  on  the  Gat^emmrnt  o£ 

Ike  CQuntiy,  though  that  Government  is  In  the  hands  of 

eoebnaiticd.     The  Court  of  Borne  i»  jealous  of  its  temporal 

»  puffer  over  its  Lmmediate  Bubjects,  and  distinguishes  it^  tern-* 
poral  fixyni  its  spiritual  power,  and  is  not  disposed  to  allow  its 
|irie0ft%  a^  auch,  to  iuterfere  with  its  temporal  authority**' 
^tt  •  •  •  •  « 

£«rrf  EUph  i0  Lftrt^J.  F.  BaaJlff,— (Extract) 
**  MotmU^,  (Sept  22nd»  lUeS.) 
**  Farmer  Eldon  has  ooiit  some  ahccp  to  Woodbury  Ilili 
The  farmer  hopee  they  may  be  fancietl  and  bought^  as  we 
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agriculturiBts  are  in  but  a  piteous  condition .  aa  oacli.     Our 
wool  is  a  perfect  drug  —  an  unsaleable  commodity." 

LordEldon  to  Lady  J.  F.  JSanAe^.— {Extract) 

(End  of  Sept.  1838.) 
^<  Have  you  seen  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  letter  to  Loid 
Kenyon  in  the  *  Morning  Post  ? '  It  is  well  worth  leadii^. 
He  must  expect  that,  whilst  many  people  will  adnure  hii 
spirit  and  think  his  observations  very  just,  multitudes  of 
Badicals  and  Liberals  wiU  abuse  him  unsparingly;  whilst  the 
friends  and  foes  of  Ministers  will  praise  him  and  bkme  him 
with  all  zeal  and  earnestness.  He  is  a  fellow,  at  all  events^ 
of  good  spirit,  and  no  flincher  —  he  speaks  out  most  boldly. 
Whatever  one  party  may  think  of  him  as  a  politidan,  no 
party  can  refuse  to  him  the  character  of  a  most  excellent  and 
virtuous  man  in  private  life.  If,  in  these  times,  it  is  a  findt 
to  be  much  attached  to  the  Established  Church,  as  some  seem 
to  think,  he  is  certainly  as  much  attached  as  any  body  living 
to  it.  Whether  he  will  persuade  his  countrymen  to  rally 
round  that  Church,  as  he  desires  to  persuade  them,  is  another 
matter.  I,  who  think  that  the  State  is  as  much  umed  at  by 
the  enemies  of  the  Church,  as  the  Church  itself,  am  afraid 
that  his  countrymen  have  been  so  long  fast  asleep,  that  it  will 
be  no  easy  matter' to  awaken  them." 

The  foUovmig  extracts  are  from  a  letter  of  Lord 
Eldon  to  Lord  Howe,  in  answer  to  a  request  of  the 
latter  for  some  advice  from  Lord  Eldon  respecting 
the  expediency  of  forming  Brunswick  Clubs  : 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  Hoioe.  —  (Extracts.) 
"  My  dear  Lord,  (Probably  Oct  1828.) 

*'  Your  Lordship's  letter,  which  I  received  yesterday,  asks 
my  opinion  upon  a  subject,  imder  present  circumstances,  of 
very  great  difficulty.  But  if  the  difficulty  was  tenfold 
greater  than  it  is,  I  shall  feel  it  to  be  duty  to  you  from  me  to 
attempt  to  state  that  opinion. 

^^  Whilst  I  was  in  town,  it  was  proposed  that  the  friends 
of  the  Protestant  interest,  who  voted  against  the  Boman 
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bould^  in  ionie  manner^  be  more  in  a  state  of 
aection  than  they  had  tiitherto  been,  and  that 
Ihcy  flhould  form  a  dub  in  town,  occasionally  dining  with 
awih  othen  It  wns  proposed  that  thig  club  ehould  be  deno- 
minated the  Protc^aiit  Cbib;  to  which  I  objected,  after 
my  perfect  willingness  to  be  one  of  those  who 
liJuiuId  occasiooaUy  dine  togethefj  not  adopting  that  name  of 
dotion^  the  pmdence  «nd  propriety  of  which  I  doubted, 
ubced  the  pmdence,  becanie  it  apiHjared  to  me  that  it 
"imght  provoke  othera  to  the  tnstitutioD  of  counter  insti- 
which^  in  the  Dumber  of  mcml>er8j  might  be  such  aa 
foimd  an  aiig:ument  that  majoritiea  were  in  favour  of  the 
{Catholics: ^I  doubted  the  propriety  of  it,  because,  without 
[great  ddiberation  antecedently  exercised  upon  the  eubject^ 
and  luciDg  the  principles  upon  which  the  body  sbould  nct^  and 
^o  fixing  them  that  there  shotdd  be  no  danger  of  adopting 
mcMttres  which   those  principles  would  not  sanction,  there 

tOQutd  not  but  be  danger  that  measures  might  be  adopted, 
which  it  might  not  be  very  easy  to  prove  to  be  perfectly 
oonfftitutionil,  —  m  completely  clear  of  objections  m  might 
be  widied*** 
•  ••••• 

"  Already  very  iueonvonicnt  qncstions  seem  to  have  been 
» Mated,  whether  tJic  calls  upon  the  jicoplc  of  the  country  have 
not,  some  of  tbetn^  been  esqire^scd  in  such  term%  aa  mdke  it 
quaitmiable  whether  those,  who,  in  such  terms,  make  such 
cilll%  ttei  ais  legally  as  they  ought.  It  ia  true,  tho9»e  who  may 
m  oomplatn  may  mo«t  justly  be  told  that  they  have  not  eo 
^holfleoled  to  the  shnnkcfiiny  illegal  prcvccedings  of  the  Roman 
^pGttliolio  Asaociation  :  and  I  tlilnk  it  not  impossible  that  wo 
mmf  liear  lome,  abusing  in  Parliament  the  proeecdingB  of 
Fl^tliiatwit  As^oeiutiitns,  who  have  mainly  eneouTmged  the 
proecedinp  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Association ;  —  but  this 
k  an  eiimplc  not  to  be  followed, 

**  I  cfaSnV  an  association  of  persons,  formcfl  for  the  purpooe 
of  repreaenting  to  their  felUiw-j^ubjects  ihc  necessity,  under 
preicnt  circumstances,  of  their  infonuing  Parliainent^  in  due 
and   rcajMictful   language,  of    their   feelings    regarding    the 
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Catholic  claims,  — and  of  not  continuing  to  leave  PaiUamenl 
tminfonned,  or  under  mistake  as  to  their  feelings  upon  that 
important  subject, — may  be  very  justifiable,  provided  soA 
representation  is  made  in  the  terms  in  which  Parliament 
ought  to  be  mentioned, — of  course,  respectful  terms. 

**  If  your  Club,  proposed  Brunstoick  Club,  is  an  associalioii 
going  beyond  this,  I  am  afraid,  my  dear  Lord,  I  cannot 
give  you  any  advice  upon  the  subject,  without  very  precise 
and  particular  information  how  it  is  to  be  formed,  and  what 
are  the  objects  and  purposes  of  it,  and  how  those  objects 
and  purposes  precisely  are  to  be  sought  to  be  obtained. 

'^  I  write  this  most  hastily  —  if  anything  further  occurs  to 
me,  I  will  write  again  —  or,  if  I  hear  farther  fix»m  you,  I 
will  immediately  answer  your  letter. 

**  I  am,  very  dear  Lord, 

"Yours  most  faithfully, 

«  Eldon." 

Lard  Eldon  to  Lord  StowelL — (Extract) 

(Postmark  November  2Sth,  1S2S.) 

*^  If,  as  the  Liberals  say,  religious  opinions  ought  to  have 
no  influence  on  the  exercise  of  political  power,  why  should 
the  Sovereign's  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  or 
marrying  a  Roman  Catholic  Princess,  be,  as  by  law  it  is,  a 
forfeiting  of  the  Crown  ?  If  this  be  a  just  principle,  how 
can  opposition  to  restoring  to  the  Roman  Catholics  that  es« 
tablishment  which  formerly  belonged  to  them  and  their  priest- 
hood be  justified  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  say  that  religious 
opinions  ouffht  to  have  such  influence  where  the  religious  opi- 
nions may  lead  persons  to  do  what  is  wrong,  (still,)  if  making 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  replete  with  Roman  Catholics 
(nothing  religious  opinions  withstanding)  would  not  lead 
them  to  do  wrong,  why  is  it  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  a 
King,  being  of  the  same  religious  persuasion  as  his  Parliament, 
will  do  wrong?  The  project  of  emancipation  seems  to  me  to 
be  founded  on  assumptions,  which,  if  just,  render  much  which 
was  done  in  1688,  and  the  Act  of  Settlement  on  the  Princess 
Sophia  and  the  heirs  of  her  body  being  Protestants,  — the 
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fbrfeitiire  of  the  Crown  by  conversion  or  marriage,  —  alto- 
gether unjust ;  and  that,  if  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  advise 
his  Afajesty  to  consent  to  emancipation  as  it  is  asked,  they 
advise  him  to  give  his  assent  to  a  libel  on  his  title  to  the 
throne.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  I  cannot  forbear  to 
think  that  the  strong  language  used  in  many  of  the  dubs  is 
most  mischievous,  and  deters  many  from  meeting  to  express 
in  sober  and  temperate  petitions  their  feelings.  My  language 
in  town,  to  those  who  talked  to  me,  was  to  do  nothing  more 
than,  as  individuals,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  en- 
deavour to  convince  their  neighbours  that  it  was  dangerous  to 
leave  Parliament,  by  not  respectfully  petitioning,  to  act  upon 
what  was  there  so  often  and  so  confidently  said,  that  the 
country  did  not  care  what  became  of  the  question." 
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CHAPTER  LIL 
1829. 

BECOICMENDATION  OF  CATHOLIC  BELIEF  IN  THE  KUTO's  SPEECH: 
0FP08ITI0K  OF  LOBD  ELDON  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS:  PETI- 
TIONS.—  MB.  peel's  BESIGNATION  OF  HIS  SEAT  FOR  OXFORD: 
LOBD  ENCOMBE  SUGGESTED  AS  HIS  SUCCESSOR:  HIS  CORRE- 
SPONDENCE ON  THAT  SUBJECT  WITH  LOBD  ELDON:  PROPOSAL 
WITHDRAWN  IN  FAVOUR  OF  SIR  R.  H.  INGUS :  ELECTION  OF 
LORD  ENCOMBE  FOB  TBUBO.  —  LETTEB  OF  LOBD  ELDON  TO 
LADY  F.  J.  BANELES.  —  PETITIONS  RESPECTING  THE  CATHOLIC 
CLAIMS  :  SECOND  BEADING  OF  BELIEF  BILL :  COMMITTEE  :  THIBD 
BEADING  :  PBOTEST. »  LOBD  ELDON'S  MEMOBANDUM  OF  TWO  CON- 
VEB8ATI0NS  WITH  GEOBGE  lY.  BESPECTING  THE  BOTAL  ASSENT 
TO  THE  BELIEF  BILL.  —  LETTEBS  OF  LOBD  ELDON  TO  LADT  F. 
J.  BANKES.  —  BUSINESS  OF  EQIHTT  COUBTS :  BILL  TO  CONSTI- 
TUTE NEW  JUDGE.  —  ELDON  LAW  SCHOLABSHIPS :  VAITZHALL 
SCHOOL.  —  CHANGES  IN  CABINET  :  LETTEB  OF  LOBD  ELDON 
TO  LADT  F.  J.  BANKES.  —  LETTEB  FOBGED  IN  LOBD  ELDON'S 
NAME  :  LETTEBS  OF  LOBD  ELDON  TO  LOBD  ENCOMBE,  TO 
LOBD  STOWELL,  AND  LADT  F.  J.  BANKES. — ILLNESS  OF  LADT 

ELDON. — ILLUSTBATIONS  OF  SATEBS's  CABICATUBES. CLOSE  OF 

LOBD  ELDON's  field  SPOBTS. -— DIYEBSION  OF  A  BOAD  :  LETTER 
OF  LORD  ELDON  TO  LADT  F.  J.  BANKES.  —  TESTIMONIES  OF  BE- 
SPECT  FBOM  CLEBGT  AND  OTHEB8. 

Lord  Eldon  had  not  been  deceived  in  his  anticipa- 
tions of  a  change  in  the  laws  aflTecting  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Two  or  three  days  before  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  which  was  fixed  for  the  5th  of  February 
1829,  a  whisper  was  heard  in  the  interior  circles  of 
political  society,  that  the  concession  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  claims  had  been  resolved  upon  by  the  Gro- 
vemment.     And  upon  the  4th  of  February  the  King's 
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I,  whicfi^  as  is  usual  on  the  day  preceding  the 
I  commciiccinent   of  the   Session,    v/as    read    by   the 

Sliiii^terial  leader  of  each  branch  of  the  Legislature 
[to  a  party  of  the  immediate  parliamentary  connexions 
[of  the  Government  assembled  at  his  own  house,  was 

found  to  contain  a  paragraph  recommending  it  to 
.  Parliament  '*  to  review  the  laws  which  impose  civil 

^*  disabilities  on  \m  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  sub- 

''  jects," 

I  Ob  the  following  night,  when  the  Address  in  answer 
to  his  Majesty's  Speech  was  debated  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  Earl  of  Eldon  was  at  his  post.  He  spoke 
early,  and  declared  his  resolution  of  opposing  to  the 
utmo:!it  the  removal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  disa- 
bilities. 

If  he  luid  a  voice  that  would  Bound  to  the  remotest  corner 

j^tlie  empire,  he  would  renBcho  the  principle,  which  he  nio^ 

aly  iKjlicved,  —  that  if  ever  a  Roman  Catholic  was  per- 

[tnitteil  to  funn  jjort  of  the  legislature  of  this  country,  or  to 

I  hold  any  of  the  great  executive  offices  of  the  Government, 

I  from  that  moment  the  sun  of  Great  Britain  would  be  eet 

[j|  lamyhJ]     Hie  opinions  might  be  received  with  laughter 

ftod   contempt :    opprobrium  might  bo   heaped  upon    their 

iHttthor:  he  nevertheless  was  prepared  to  contend  that  they 

[were  correct,  but  trusted  they  would  never  be  reahised,     A 

[Noble  I^ord  (Lord  Holland),  than  whom  no  man  Iiad  ever 

the  Roman  CathoUc*  question  mth  greater  fairness  or 

modetniton,  had  said  ujjou  one  occasion,  that  "  toleration  was 

a  wonl  which  he  one  <lay  ho|>ed  to  find  forming  no  part  of 

I  the  Engrutli  hmguiige*"     He  would  eay  of  his  Noble  Friend, 

jtltiit  no  individual   ^uld  be   found  that  had    paid   greater 

mon.'  careful  iittentinn  to  tlic  subJL'Ot  of  Catholic  diAquali- 

That  Noble  Lord  had  expressed  the  wi^h  alrexidy 

t  to,  tt.ttd  h«<l  advt>catcd  his  side  of  the  question  on  the 

grtkund  that    **  religiouB  opinions   had   nothing  to  do  with 

pQlilic&^     Now,  if  tlmt  were  true — if  that  principle  were 
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correct — the  King  had  no  right  to  be  upon  the  throne  of 
these  realms.  The  fact  was,  that  his  Majesty  sat  upon  that 
throne  by  virtue  and  in  consequence  of  peculiar  religioiiB 
opinions.  The  present  line  had  been  called  thither  ezpressly 
for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  Protestant  establishment  of 
this  country.  No  man  had  any  abstract  right  to  political 
office ;  his  eli^bility  must  depend  upon  the  public  voice,  and 
embraced  yarious  questions  of  fitness,  expediencyj  or  other- 
wise. He  granted,  and  he  did  so  readily,  that  no  man  ought 
to  be  incapacitated  from  serving  the  State,  except  on  grounds 
of  state  policy — strong,  cogent,  and  paramount  reasons  of 
state — unless,  in  fact,  his  enjoyment  of  office  were  considered 
as  likely  to  prove  injurious  to  the  general  interest.  But  this^ 
he  contended,  was  precisely  the  situation  of  the  Soman 
Catholics;  and  he  challenged  his  opponents  to  prove  the 
converse  of  the  proposition.  Had  he  not  felt  this  question 
to  be  a  question  of  vital  importance  to  the  State  generally — : 
to  his  Sovereign — to  his  fellow-subjects  —  and  to  religion 
too — which,  in  his  opinion,  had  been  too  much  neglected 
during  the  last  Session,  and  precisely  by  those  persons  who 
ought  to  have  taken  more  care  of  it  [hear!']  —  if  he  had  not 
felt  this  to  be  the  case,  he  should  not  have  taken  the  active 
part  he  had  hitherto  done,  and  was  still  prepared  to  do^ 
with  regard  to  this  subject.  As  matters  then  stood,  and 
influenced  by  his  present  feelings  and  conviction,  no  consider^ 
ation  on  this  side  of  the  grave  could  induce  him  to  give  his 
consent  to  the  introduction  of  a  single  Roman  Catholic  into 
either  House  of  Parliament  or  to  any  political  office  what- 
soever. What  had  the  Roman  Catholic  Association  done  ? 
What  were  they  doing  daily  ?  They  were  taxing  the  King's 
subjects,  and  assuming  the  powers  of  Parliament;  they 
governed  the  coimtry  more  absolutely  than  the  Sovereign  or 
the  laws ;  nay,  they  governed  the  Government  itself.  If, 
instead  of  putting  down  the  Association,  the  Imperial  L^s- 
lature  proceeded  to  strengthen  its  hands  by  granting  the 
Catholics  additional  privileges,  it  would  be  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  surrender  of  the  throne  and  the  Constitution  into 
the  hands  of  those  persons.  When  he  heard  the  Catholic 
leaders  talk  of  universal  suffirage — when  he  saw  the  Assoc!- 
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fmtion  Jicling  the  part  of  Government,  and  B<?rewijig  from  tte 

kc*t3  of  the  wretdicd  mlmbitante  of  Ireland  their  miser- 

» pittuncoflt  OS  contributions  to  the  Catholic  rent — when 

red  them  olitainmg  the   aasbtance  of  France  and 

Lmcriea— he  could  not  but  feel   that  such  an  Association 

cnight  to  be  put  down.     But  this  could  only  be  done  by 

making  the  leaders  of  the  Association  aniwerable  to  the  com- 

toon  law  for  their  acta.     There  wa»  no  use  in  dissolving  the 

Aesociation,  except  it  were  prevented  f^i^  ever  a^in  rising 

I  into  existence.     The  mcmbera  of  it  had  threatened  to  take 

I  tlu^  field  if  the  40j.  freeholds  were  put  an  end  to.     They  told 

[  us  that  they  would  look  to  America,  and  set  up  their  Conati- 

[iutjon  for  ours.    While  seeking  admiasion  to  the  Constitution 

[tJn^y  endeiivoured  to  destroy  it.     In  fact  their  object  was  far 

flieyimd  einanc){kiitionp     Parliament  should  sec  that  there  was 

I A  mighty  difference  l>etween  granting  a  share  in  the  benefits 

the  Con:ftitution»  and  allowing  its  destruction* 

On  the  9th  and  on  the  19tb  of  February  he  pre- 
I  tented  great  numbers  of  petitionsj  and  on  both  these 
docwottdf  as  well  as  on  other  discussions  preliminary 
to  the  debates  upon  the  llelief  Bill,  he  supported  his 
opinions  with  his  usual  earnestness.  The  tot^l  number 
9  of  petitions  entrusted  to  him  tigoinst  tliis  measure,  in 
the  coarse  of  its  pn>gress^  is  said  to  have  exceeded 
900. 

I  Mr*  Peel^  having  felt  himself  constrained  by  public 
duty  to  take  a  course  contravening  the  opinions 
which,  at  the  time  of  his  election  to  represent  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  Parliament,  were  under* 
Bfttood  to  be  held  by  him  in  common  with  its  electors, 
^■Misidered  it  a  jxiint  of  honour^  in  this  altered  state 
^Mr circumstances,  to  surrender  his  trust  into  the  hands 
Vof  his  constituents,  A  large  body  of  them  were 
anxious  for  his  re-election ;  but  a  still  more  numerous 
VOL.  m,  F 
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party  were  resolved  upon  an  Anti-Catholic  represen- 
tative. Many  of  these  last  were  turning  thdr  thoughts 
upon  Lord  Encombe,  whose  rank  and  personal  cha- 
racter recommended  him  on  general  grounds,  while 
liiH  descent  from  the  Earl  of  Eldon  was  an  especial 
pledge  for  his  resistance  to  the  Roman  Catholic  claims : 
and  three  heads  of  colleges  expressed  to  the  Anti- 
Cutholic  committee  their  readiness  to  support  him  if 
he  Hliould  be  proposed.  Lord  Encombe  was  just  then 
at  ( )xf()rd,  in  residence  for  the  purpose  of  taking  his 
(l(*gree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  had  no  conception  that 
ho  could  in  any  way  be  personally  affected  by  Sir 
ItolM'rt  Pc(jrH  resignation,  until  he  was  informed  by 
Mr.  Itinlc^y,  a  member  of  Convocation,  that  he  had 
|)(>(*n  H|H)k(!n  of  HH  a  candidate  against  the  leader  of  the 
I  IoiiH(}  of  (!onnn«)nH.  The  intelligence  was  followed  by 
a  MtiggoHiion  that,  as  it  is  against  the  etiquette  of  the 
llnivernity  for  one  who  aims  at  the  honour  of  repre- 
senting it  to  be  in  Oxford  during  the  canvassing  and 
|>oHing,  it  would  be  expedient  that  Lord  Encombe 
Hhoiild  be  away.  This  advice  he  took  by  making  a 
vinit  of  some  days  at  Mr.  Risley's  own  residence  a  few 
niiloH  distant.  During  this  absence  however  it  was 
conHidcrcsd  by  his  well-wishers,  in  reference  to  his 
yonth  and  want  of  political  experience  (for  he  had 
not  yi'J  been  in  Parliament),  and  in  regard  also  to 
the  Htat(j  of  the  interests  in  the  great  College  of  Christ 
CInirch,  that  his  claims  should  not  be  pressed. 

Some  (hiys  elapsed  before  Lord  Eldon  was  apprised 
of  any  intention  in  favour  of  his  grandson;  and  he 
at  once  felt  all  the  difficulty  of  the  young  candidate's 
l>osition. 


m 


Lard  EhliPfi  (o  Lord  Encomht.  — (Extract.) 


**  Dear  John, 
It's  a  \^m 


(Feb.  I7tli,  1821*  ) 
I  bope 


I 


I 


time  eiucc  I  hcarJ  from  yc 
wclL     OxforJ  must  aftbrJ  a  great  deal  of  news  after  all  that 
has  been  passmg^  and  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  it :  if  by 
retuni  of  post,  eo  much  the  better* 

**I  max  told  here  that  some  well-wishers  had  written  to 
Ojtford  lu  think  uf  you  on  tlie  vacancy.  This  waa  entirely 
without  my  knowludge ;  for  though  my  warmest  affections  and 
bc*t  wiihca  will  ever  attend  you,  I  ehould  not  Imve  thought 
that  snch  u  proposition,  at  your  standing  and  time  of  life, 
would  do  in  opjio^ition  to  Mr.  Peel  (if  anything  would  do  In 
opposition  to  him),  and  it  is  very  essential  that  the  attempt  to 
their  member  at  Oxford  sliould  not  fail.  But  infinite 
«9D^rfioEia  of  great  men  will  be  made  for  that  puqjoso, 

**  I  preffume  your  opinions  and  sentiments  are  Aati- 
CatboUe ;  indeed,  I  think  I  am  sure  of  it ;  but  I  have  this 
^tusfltkin  eo  often  put  to  me  that  wliether  this  is  eo  or  not* 
gpcftkipg  according  to  the  real  dietates  of  your  own  hcmt, 
pmy  tell  me,  in  a  line  from  you  as  immediately  as  you  can. 
Why  I  am  so  tvflen  asked  it  I  ean^t  say,  I  dare  say  you 
tgrce  with  me  that  if  any  body  neks  it  with  a  view  to  ParUa- 
meiit,  a  ]>eraon  should  go  there  unshackled  and  unpledged  as 
to  Ilia  general  future  conduct :  but  ixb  to  conduct  upon  this 
depemiing  measuref  no  man  will  be  sent  there  by  any  l>ody 
who  docs  not  sj^eak  out  plainly  what  he  would  do  as  to  this 
depending  measure*  The  curiosity  to  which  I  allude  may 
hftfe  no  distinct  object  n*specting  you,  but  if  I  shtmid  be 
mistake]]  in  this,  and  even  though  it  is  not  probable  that  I 

tni^ttdceu,  I  don't  think  it  right  to  give  any  answer  upon  it 
wttfaout  your  authority." 

By  the  time  when  Lord    Encombe   received   thia 
letter^  it  had  beeo  finally  resolved  to  put  Sir  Robert 
Inglis  ia  iiomi nation ;   and  Lord  Encomlx;  gave  an 
mmerdiate  answer  to  Lord  Eldon  bs  follows :  — 
Lefrd  Enrmnl^  to  Lord  Eldim*  ^—(ExtnicL) 
*<My  dear  Gnmdlatber,         **  Wc^lnea-liiy,  Feb,  IsUi,  1829. 
**  I  Imt  no   time  in  answering  your  letter,  received  this 

F  2 
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morning ;  and  I  have  good  reason  to  hope  that  you  will  not 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  causes  of  my  not  having  written  so 
recently  as  you  have  expected.  On  the  Friday  before  last  *, 
I  sent  you  a  letter  to  announce  all  I  could  about  Mr.  Peel's 
resignation,  and  though  I  preferred  in  that  letter  to  omit  ex- 
pressly alluding  to  the  probability  of  my  being  named  to 
succeed  him,  (thinking  that  possibly  you  might  wish  to  show 
my  letter  to  any  one  respecting  the  facts  mentioned  in  it,)  I 
was  didly  hoping  and  expecting  to  receive  from  you  instruc- 
tions what  my  conduct  ought  to  be  in  case  of  this  being 
proposed  to  me.  Not,  however,  receiving  any  intelligence 
from  you,  I  at  last  began  to  think  that  you  wished  me  to  act 
on  my  own  judgment  and  to  let  me  try  my  chance,  without 
involving  your  name  or  character  in  a  defeat,  which  might 
possibly  ensue,  but  which  could  not  hurt  my  character,  youth 
and  inexperience  being  the  only  objections  to  me.  Under 
the  impression  therefore  that  you  wished  to  drop  all  further 
communication  with  me  for  the  time,  I  abstained  from 
writing  to  you ;  and  being  asked  by  a  friend  of  mine  if  I 
would  authorise  him  to  state,  that  I  had  no  objection  to 
stand  the  contest  should  my  name  be  proposed,  I  gave  him 
that  authority  on  my  own  determination,  and  without  in- 
volving you  or  any  one  else.  With  regard,  finally,  to  my 
opinion  on  the  Catholic  question,  it  is  almost  needless,  after 
what  I  have  stated  above,  to  add,  that,  having  professed 
myself  ready  to  take  the  field  even  against  Mr.  Peel,  I  am  as 
much  pledged  ^by  that]  act  to  oppose  the  measures  in  favour 
of  the  Catholics,  as  if  I  had  at  this  moment  been  sitting  in 
Parliament  as  the  member  for  the  University  in  the  place  of 
Mr.  PeeL  I  will  now  merely  add  that  I  intend  to  be  in 
town  on  Monday  next,  February  23rd,  having  been  for  the 
last  few  days  at  Mr.  Risley's,  at  Souldem. 

"  It  is  still  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Peel  or  Sir  R.  Inglis  (now 
the  avowed  Opposition  candidate)  will  succeed.  At  the 
Opposition  committee  his  name  and  mine  were  the  only  two 
discussed.'' 

The  contest  terminated  in  favour  of  Sir  Robert 
Inglis,  the  present  member. 


* 


Feb.  6th. 
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Lard  Eldon  fo  Lord  Encmthtn  —  (Extmet) 
"  My  dear  John,  (Feb,  190),  1829.) 

^  I  don't  know  whether  I  may  be  able  to  write  to  yott 
i^«m  to-day :  to-morrow  I  certainly  will  write* 

'*  I  grieve  tliat  things  have  been  so  unluckily  managed  about 
Oxford,  I  quite  approve  of  your  conaenting  to  be  nominated  ; 
I  thiuk  you  <lid  quite  right*  But  I  am  very  anxioud  to 
utand  jtequttted  of  any  inattention  to  you.  If  I  had  heard 
from  any  person  that  there  was  a  prohability  of  your  Iromg 
Ibotight  of,  I  should  have  used  all  possible  meang  of  l^jrward- 
I  ing  your  succees;  but  no  one  person  in  the  world  ever  men- 
licmcd  it  to  me^  tliough^  since  the  idea  waa  digmissed,  I  have 
liccn  iuformed,  that  people  here  thought  of  it,  and  now  think 
tbat  you  might  have  encceeded,  and  that  Sir  It  H.  L  will 
IKIL  My  earnest  intreaty  in,  that  you  wiU  not  suppose  that 
my  rilence  was  owing  to  anything  but  absolute  ignorance 
tliat  tJi©  matter  was  at  all  thought  of  by  anybody,  I  now 
licar  that  Lord  RtowcU  had  written  to  some  person  at  Ox- 

tford  alM»ut  it  \  but  thi^  he  did  witliout  infomiing  me  of  hia 
intention.^ 
Lord  Elilon  to  Lord  Enccmhe. — (Extract) 
**  My  dear  John,  (Franked  Feb.  SOOi,  1829,) 

**  I  hofic  my  letter  of  yesterday  would  relieve  you  from 
Hff  tendency  to  a  feeling  that  I  bad  been  wanting  in  atten^ 
Hd  to  you  about  Oxford*  It  ia  imposaible  that  I  could 
knowii^y  bo  m^  I  cannot  blame  myself,  and  I  have  only« 
9M  to  yon,  to  say  thiit  I  thoroughly  approve  your  conduct, 

•*  Your  Btatemeut  and  conduct  fully  justiiy  the  conviction, 
tkil,  if  you  were  now  in  Parliament,  you  would  oppose  in 
|1m»  House  of  Commons  the  present  Catholic  measures.  They 
will  ccMnmeiicc  ugain  Uierc,  after  Mr,  Pcel»  for  some  placcj 
Ojtford  or  aomc  other,  ia  returned  to  Parliament 

**Ai«eat  was  tncntionc<l  to  me,  with  a  question  whether, 
if  yoii  came  into  Parliament,  you  would  uuniediately  l»egin  a 
v^gonDua  and  active  attack  and  leading  conduct  aa  to  the 
Calhc^c  btisincs*!,  I  thought  that  though  you  would  Ims 
▼ery  zealous  utjon  lliat  and  other  points,  it  required  not  only 
aijilttieai  but  gr^it  cjiperienee,  to  manage  such  attack  and 
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conduct  —  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  attempt  it  —  that 
failure  at  first  in  Parliament  is  generally  the  effect  of  not 
waiting  to  learn  by  the  experience  which  observation,  care- 
fiilly  thrown  upon  what  passes  there,  furnishes :  and  nine 
persons  out  of  ten,  indeed  a  greater  proportion,  fail  by  such 
early  attempts,  and  after  failure  never  recover.  I  was  dear 
therefore  that  this  could  not  do." 

But  the  grandson  of  Lord  Eldon  was  not  long 
without  a  seat.  The  two  members  for  Truro,  Lord 
Fitzroy  Somerset  and  Mr.  Tomline,  having  vacated, 
an  arrangement  was  made  through  Lord  Falmouth, 
who  had  a  leading  interest  in  that  borough,  that  Lord 
Encombe  should  be  one  of  its  representatives.  He  was 
accordingly  returned  for  it  on  the  6th  of  March,  and 
continued  to  represent  it  in  that  and  the  two  suc- 
ceeding Parliaments :  after  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  he  withdrew  from 
the  House  of  Commons. 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F.  J.  Banhes,  —  (Extract) 

(1829.) 
^^  The  newspapers  seem  all  employed  in  endeavouring  to 
rouse  the  country  to  petition  against  the  Soman  Catholic 
relief  measures,  and  the  language  those  papers  address  to  the 
public  on  this  matter  seems  proof  enough  that  the  country 
cares  very  little  about  the  matter.  We  fear  there  is  a  falling 
off  in  the  Lords,  which  will  reduce  the  former  majority. 
Some  say,  after  what  you  have  done  for  the  dissenters,  the 
republicans,  we  won't  vote  against  the  Boman  Catholics, 
who  are,  at  least,  friends  to  monarchy :  other  Lords  say,  we 
can't  continue  for  ever  in  a  contest  of  the  kind  we  have  been 
so  long  engaged  in ;  and  though  some  folks  tell  us  that  there 
is  a  great  Anti-Catholic  feeling  in  the  people,  we  perceive  no 
signs  of  it ;  and  it  looks  as  if,  ere  long,  the  great  body,  who 
belong  to  the  Established  Church,  will  wake  some  morning 
from  their  sleep,  and  hearing  the  news  that  the  Boman 
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Cutbcilics  Imve  eucceedcd,  will  diapoee  of  the  matter  with 
•  Oh  dear,  who  could  have  thought  it  1 ' " 

The  Birmingljam  |>etitiofl  agdnst  tlie  Roman 
Catholic  claims  was  presented  on  the  lOtli  of  March 
by  Lord  Eldon ;  and  on  the  13th  he  moved  fur  an 
acxaunt  of  the  Koman  Catholics  who  from  the  year 
1815  had  Uxken  the  oath  and  declaration  in  England 
under  the  act  of  1791,  or  in  Scotland  under  the  act 
of  1793  ;  but,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Duke  of  Wcl- 
Unglon,  he  withdrew  this  motion.  In  the  course  of 
the  debate,  the  Chancellor  attacked  Lord  Eldon  with 
some  severity  j  and  the  latter  was  so  raucli  displeased, 
that,  after  having  addressed  himself  to  some  observa- 
tions of  Lord  Plunkett,  he  finished  by  saying, 

**  I  will  not  answer  what  has  fallen  from  the  Xohle  and 
**  Xicamed  Lord  ou  the  Woolsack.  If  he  mjB  that  my  honest 
•^  OpSniuas  were  uttered  with  an  insidious  design,  my  character, 
^  known  to  my  country  for  more  than  fifty  years,  ie,  I  feci, 
"  mom  than  sufficient  to  repel  so  unfounded  an  insinuation.^ 

On  tlie  1 9th  of  March,  when  Lord  Eldon  presented 
some  petitions  from  Newcastle, 

Lord  Grey  tlircw  out  eomc  animadversions  upon  the 
ebamcter  of  the  Anti-Catholic  [petitions  in  general,  and  upon 
tlie  juuction  which  appeared  to  have  been  formed  between 
the  Wc*ley»ii  Methmliats  and  tlie  Church  of  England. 

Liurd  Eldon  defended  the  clergy  of  Newcastle  for  the 
part  whiclt  they  had  tnkcn  in  the^  petitiouB.  Having  now 
pn'wmt*.H]  six  Inuidred,  not  one  of  which,  with  the  exception 
cif  one  which  he  liad  presented  the  other  evening  for  a  Noble 
Lord,  be  bad  omittcti  to  loijk  at,  he  might  venture  to  say 
thai  there  were  nmny  nmnes  attached  to  those  petition^  of 
indivklttali  who  would  do  honour  to  either  House  of  Parlin- 
menu  Afl  to  the  junction  of  the  Church  of  England  with 
feAeywM  StethtHlti^ts,  when  thoae  by  whom  Parliament 
were  Froteetant**  ho  should  like  iniv  *mc  to 
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tell  him  why  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  were  not  Protestants, 
and  had  not  a  right  to  join  in  such  addresses  ?  For  his  own 
part,  having  had  multitudes  of  provincial  papers  transmitted 
to  him,  containing  reports  of  the  debates  which  had  taken  place 
at  numerous  meetings  in  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  peti- 
tioning Parliament  against  farther  concession  to  the  Catho- 
lics, he  had  been  astonished  to  observe  the  ability  and  know- 
ledge manifested  by  the  ministers  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists 
who  had  taken  part  in  those  debates.  The  petitions  were  not 
presented  to  their  Lordships  as  the  petitions  of  members  of 
the  Church  of  England ;  they  were  presented  as  the  petitions 
of  Protestants,  protesting  against  the  introduction  of  measures 
which,  in  their  opinion,  were  hostile  to  the  Protestant  Consti- 
tution of  the  realm.  Adverting  to  the  conduct  of  the  clergy, 
he  begged  to  remind  their  Lordships  that  the  late  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  had  reprimanded  a  clergyman  in  the  city  of 
London,  for  inviting  persons  into  his  church  after  the  service 
for  the  purpose  of  signing  a  petition.  But,  had  any  Noble 
Lord  said  a  single  word  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  of  L:eland,  who,  it  was  well  known,  during  a  late  cele- 
brate election  in  that  country,  had  allowed  their  churches  to 
be  applied  to  the  furtherance  of  political  objects  ? 

Lord  Mountcashel,  on  the  following  day,  observed 
upon  a  petition,  which  had  been  presented  by  Lord 
Plunkett  as  "  signed  by  about  one  half  of  the  Pro- 
testant members  of  the  Irish  Bar,"  in  favour  of  the 
Relief  Bill,  that  "  no  doubt  they  had  done  so  to 
"  preserve  their  fees."  Lord  Eldon,  though  opposed 
to  the  views  of  the  petitioners,  did  not  suffer  this 
aspersion  upon  them  to  pass  unnoticed. 

He  expressed  his  belief  that  the  Bar  was  as  independent  a 
body  as  any  in  the  kingdom.  He  had  now  ceased  to  be  ''  a 
learned  lawyer : "  but  his  recollection  of  the  English  Bar 
enabled  him  to  bear  testimony  to  the  integrity  of  that 
profession. 

To  the  opponents  of  Roman  Catholic  Relief,  the 
measure  was  rendered  the  more  obnoxious  by  the 
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iudJen  change  in  the  opinions  of  various  members  of 
both  Houses,  who  had  up  to  that  time  been  strenuous 
Anti-Catholics,  Lord  Eldonj  liowever,  unlike  some 
of  his  party,  had  preserved  his  temper  throughout. 
One  of  the  petitions  which  he  had  presented  was  from 
some  tailors  at  Glasgow,  who  disapproved  of  the 
cbaiige  in  the  opinions  of  the  leaders  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Wlicn  he  kid  it  on  the  table,  Lord  King^  who 
was  verj-  zealous  for*the  bill,  cried  out,  "  What !  do  the 
tailurs  trouble  themselves  about  such  a  change ? "  — 
"No  wonder,*'  replied  Lord  Eldon;  ''you  can't  sup- 
pose that  taUors  like  turncoats !  " 

This  story  Lord  Eldon  himself  used  to  relate, 
Another,  in  a  somewhat  simUur  vein,  is  reported  in 
the  Parliamentary  Debates  of  19th  February  1829* 
On  that  day,  after  presenting  a  great  number  of  Peti- 
tions against  further  concessions  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, he  said, 

There  was  one  of  them  which  lie  did  not  well  know  how 
t©  tfi!at.  It  wft0  a  petition  signal  by  a  great  many  ladieiu 
He  waa  not  awure  that  there  was  any  precedent  to  exclude 
llie  hdiei  from  their  Lordships'  house ;  but  he  would  look 
into  the  Joumuhij  and  see  whether  there  exbted  any  (precedent 
to  pnevent  tlte  Indies  from  forwarding  their  remonstrances  to 
tbttt  RoQde^  agjun^t  measures  which  they  considered  injurious 
to  the  Constitution. 

Lonl  King  enquired  whether  the  petition  expressed  the 
•enfinicnt^  oP  young  or  old  ladies  P  [^  iau^h^J 

The  Karl  of  Eldon  md^  he  could  uot  answer  the  Nohio 
XfOrd  BM  to  that  point ;  but  of  this  he  wb&  sure,  that  there 
were  many  woaien»  who  poeeessed  more  knowledge  of  the 
CoQSttlittioOf  and  more  conunon  sense,  than  some  descendants 
of  ChaiioeDorft.  [^  laugL] 

It  waa  on  the  afternoon  of  the  31st  of  March,  that 
this  Raman  Catholic  ReVKf  Bill,  having  passed  the 
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House  of  Commons,  was  read  a  first  time  in  the 
House  of  Lords :  and  Lord  Eldon  and  other  Peers 
contended,  but  without  success,  against  the  appointment 
of  so  early  a  day  as  the  2nd  of  April  for  the  second 
reading.  On  the  2nd  of  April  the  debate  began,  and 
continued  during  that  and  the  two  succeeding  nights; 
on  the  last  of  which.  Lord  Eldon  made  another  stand 
against  the  principle  of  concession  to  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, although,  being  oppressed  by  gout,  he  avoided 
going  at  large  into  the  question. 

After  giving  credit  to  the  Duke,  to  Mr.  Peel,  and  to  other 
members  of  the  Govermnent  who  had  formerly  resisted  the 
admission  of  the  Eoman  Catholics,  for  the  motives  which 
had  induced  them  to  change  their  policy,  and  after  defending 
himself  upon  some  points  on  which  he  considered  himself 
as  having  been  unfairly  attacked  by  Lord  Chancellor  Lynd- 
hurst,  he  reviewed  the  course  of  his  own  life  in  regard  to 
these  claims,  and  adverted  to  the  obloquy  which  he  had 
experienced  in  office  by  reason  of  his  resistance  to  them.  He 
had  hoped  to  be  freed  from  that  obloquy  now  that  he  had 
withdrawn  into  private  life ;  but  regretted  to  find  that  it  was 
still  thought  a  pleasant  thing  in  Parliament  to  have  a  dash 
at  the  old  Chancellor.  "  It  brings  to  my  mind,"  continued 
he,  "  an  anecdote,  which,  though  not  perhaps  well  suited  to 
"  this  serious  question,  I  will,  with  the  patience  of  the  House, 
"  take  the  liberty  to  mention.  I  was  once  at  Buxton  with 
"  my  venerable  friend  Lord  Thurlow,  who  went  there  for  the 
"  benefit  of  the  waters.  I  called  on  him  one  evening  at  the 
"  inn  where  he  was  sitting,  when  he  told  me  that  he  had  heard 
"  there  were  six  or  eight  persons  in  the  house  who  meant 
"  to  have  a  dash  at  the  ex-Chancellor  in  the  bath  next  mom- 
^^  ing.  I  asked  him  what  course  he  intended  to  take,  and  he 
"  replied  prudently,  that  he  meant  to  keep  out  of  the  way. 
"  The  misfortune  is,  I  have  not  been  able  to  keep  out  of  the 
"  way  of  those  who  have  been  anxious  to  have  a  dash  at  me.** 
[JScar,  and  a  lauffh.'] — He  went  on  to  say,  that  the  Grovem- 
ment  he  belonged  to  had  been  taunted  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
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cxJlor  with  ha^TDg  some  years  mice  acceded  tcp  a  large  me»* 
mam  of  relief^  wbicb  that  aatne  (5overiimeat  had  previourfj 
rc&Mmsd  on  it*  acccmon  to  office  in  1807**  The  fact  was 
mmplj  this ;  —  He  had  been  of  opinion  that  officers  of  tlm 
ftRny  or  navy,  qujiltfie<l  to  serve  in  Ireland,  were  qualified  to 
serre  in  the  saine  capacities  in  England.  But  doubts  cxi^^ted 
upon  this  point  i  and  it  liad  not  been  thought  prudent  that 
sucb  n  lEUitter  should  be  rested  on  any  authority  less  con- 
eltisaire  than  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Therefore  it  waa  that 
be  had  ooncurred  in  a  statute,  which  removed  this  doubt,  and 
with  which  his  opinion  exactly  accorded,  —  He  would  not  in 
thai  plac«  cnt^r  upon  any  considemtion  of  the  Coronation 
oath ;  that  question  was  one  to  be  settled  between  the  King 
and  his  God*  He  athnitted  the  strict  right  of  the  Legisla- 
tare  to  dissolve,  if  necessity  should  require  it,  the  Constitution 
whidi  had  Ix^en  settled  at  Uie  dates  of  the  Revolution  and  of 
ib<j  Union  with  Scotland :  but  the  necessity  should  be  proved, 
and  there  ought  to  be  no  strong  and  reasonable  apprehension 
tsio  tho  ooneequences.  Tlie  Constitution  of  168B  was  the 
ptide  and  honour  of  the  country ;  and  thGy  could  not  make 
■II  ilteratioti  in  it  without,  in  some  degree,  altering  the  notions 
c»(f  the  people  as  to  its  excellcnee.  To  pn>ducc  doui>t,  alarm, 
and  discontent  among  the  people  was  a  practical  evil  which  it 
W«s  difficult  to  counterbalance  by  any  theoretical  good.  The 
people  were  justly  attached  to  the  Constitution  of  1688; 
they  looked  to  it  aa  the  foundation  and  bulwark  of  their  free- 
doiiL  If  a  part  w^cre  change^!,  there  might  be  a  change  of 
the  whole;  and  that  change  tliey  dreaded.  Perhaps  tlie 
stale  of  the  opinions  of  the  people  might  be  more  manifest 
to  cme  who  hnd  risen  from  the  peoplct  and  who  hiid  been 
loiig  in  communication  with  the  [leople^  the  strength  and 
efMHsetil  of  the  empirct  than  to  ni<:tdt  of  their  Lordships, 

•  Tlie  itotoie  67  Geo,  8.  c.  92,  was  referred  te  m  the  act  giving 
thii  reliefs  But  that  act  merely  abolisbi^d  t*^sts  precedent  to  tlio 
delivery  of  naval  or  military  c^Mnmi&sions,  retaining  all  tcsis  re- 
q^nlTtsd  to  be  taken  after  such  commisfnons  ^ihutild  have  been  !^- 
H  eepted.  Tlie  act  which  rinibtecloffietrs,  quuHAcHl  in  Ireland,  to  serve 
H  In  England  mid  rlM^wbtrL,  was  the  62Ttl  of  Geo*  3,  c.  128.  See 
■    CUp.  XXXV.  €if  this  work. 
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the  proprietors  of  hereditary  titles.  The  people  felt  it  to  be 
their  Lordships'  dutj^  and  a  duty  the  most  paramount  that 
they  had  to  execute^  to  preserve,  in  this  Protestant  kingdom, 
the  Protestant  religion.  He  desired  to  reserve  himself  upon 
the  accompanying  measure  for  the  alteration  of  the  elective 
franchise  in  Ireland :  but,  as  to  the  securities  offered  by  that 
measure,  his  humble  opinion  was  that  they  were  a  perfect 
nullity.  He  recurred  to  his  often-declared  opinions  respect- 
ing the  necessity  for  a  strict  union  between  the  Church 
and  the  State,  —  enforced  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide 
for  its  subjects  the  present  system  of  Christianity,  —  and 
contended  that  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland  could  not 
be  endangered  without  some  peril  to  the  Established  Church 
of  England.  He  insisted  on  the  necessity  for  maintaining, 
and  on  the  duty  of  the  Ministers  to  maintain,  the  suprenuurjr 
of  the  Elng,  which  this  bill  proposed  to  abandon.  He  scouted 
the  notion  that  this  bfll,  any  more  than  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  would  bring  round  to  the  support 
of  the  Church  those  opponents,  who,  whether  Boman  Ca- 
tholics or  Dissenters,  alike  regarded  her  with  abhorrence, 
though  for  different  reasons.  He  regretted  the  apathy,  both 
of  the  people  and  of  the  clergy,  in  this  great  crisis. 

The  second  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
106.  The  Tth  and  8th  of  April  were  occupied  in 
Committee  on  the  biU,  Lord  Eldon  taking  an  active 
and  frequent  part.  On  the  former  of  these  two  days, 
the  first  clause  having  been  read, 

Lord  Eldon  said  he  considered  each  clause  of  the  bill  as 
being  open  to  the  exception,  that  the  oath  of  supremacy  was 
superseded.  No  less  a  man  than  Lord  Chatham  had  sfud, 
that  the  Legislature  had  as  good  a  right  to  repeal  the  Bill  of 
Rights  as  the  oath  of  supremacy.  But  by  this  bill  the  Pro- 
testant alone  was  required  to  take  it,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
was  absolved  both  from  that  oath  and  from  all  the  declarationB 
against  those  doctrines  of  the  Romish  Church,  which  had  until 
that  time  been  designated  as  idolatrous.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ^  Right 
Reverend  Prelate  had  that  evening  said,  and  said  very  tmly^ 
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tli^  wo  were  all  members  of  the  Chrietiaa  Churck     If  that 
was  tuaertod  mto  the  oath  to  be  taken  under  tliis  bill  by  tlie 
BoQUUEi  CaUioHcSy  lheti»  indeed^  thi^ro  would  be  somethmg 
wlmilted  by  thenu     But  who  ever  found  that  the  professors  of 
the  HotDAii  Cfttliolic  religion  admitted  any  such  thing  aa  that 
the  Protestant  Church  was  a  braueh  of  the  Chrietiau  Church> 
iir  its  menibei^  membere  of  tlie  Christian  Church?     If  they 
would  adtnit  that  into  the  oaUi,  it  would  be  a  very  great  satis- 
&etioti  to  him  %  but  looking  at  the  prLK:eedmg3  that  had  taken 
place,  and  tlie  doctrines  lately  preaehed  in  Ireland^  every 
Noble  Lord  must  see,  that  if  sueb  u  passage  were  admitted 
ink)  the  oath,  the  Roman  Catholics  would  not  much  admire 
tile  bllL     By  this  bill.  Catholics  were  not  required  to  admit 
tlie  iupreraacy  of  the  Crown  in  ecclesiastical  matters^  but 
let  their  Lonlshipa  look  at  their  history^  their  Constitution, 
their  Actn  of  Parlimuentt  and  their  Law  Books,  and  tell  liim 
if  the  Bupremacy  of  the  Ci-own,  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  was 
nut  a  material  part  uf  the  British  Constitution  ?    He  begged 
their  Limlships  to  think  indulgently  of  him,  who  had  sworn 
K  over  and  over  again  —  ay,  forty  times — that  his  Majesty 
K^mI  ihii*  supremacy^  ^ — he  begged  of  them  to  think  indulgently 
^Plflbim,  if  he  could  not  presume  to  take  away  a  supremacy, 
H  which  bad  been  recognised  as  an  indisputable  right  of  the 
H  Cruwn  ever  since  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor.     He 
V  oould  not  —  he  would  not ~  break  the  oath  he  had  so  taken. 
He  had  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that,  on  a  late  occasion,  he 
did  nat  like  to  op|Mide  himself,  under  the  influence  of  a  tens- 
ing gout,  lo  the  formidable  alliance  of  those  who  took  different 
■  vtewa  on  this  subject ;  but,  if  he  were  able  to  attend  on  the 
thW  reading  of  the  bill,  he  would  go  through  it  more  lai^y. 

Being  called  up  again,  by  some  observations  of  the 
Bishop  of  Llandait'^ 

£ldon  nddeth  that  a  man  who  would  not  allow  the 

Reverend  Prelate  to  l>c  a  member  of  the  Christian 

Cbtif^j  which  the  lloman  Catholics  dcnic<l  him  to  be,  was 

Tcry  fit  to  become  the  roiiijianion  of  tlie  Might  Reverend 

ai  a  member  ^i^  the  Le^islatm*e. 

Lord   Clmueellur  combated   the  assertion   lliat   the 
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Catholics  denied  the  Church  of  England  to  be  a  Christian 
Church,  upon  which  point  he  referred  to  the  evidence  of  Dr. 
Doyle.  He  controverted  some  of  Lord  Eldon's  reasonings 
resi)ecting  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  intimated  that  Lord 
Eldon  had  been  arguing  agsunst  his  better  knowledge.  **  Now, 
"  my  Lords,"  continued  the  Chancellor,  "  are  we  to  be  over^ 
"  borne  by  the  talent,  the  learning,  and  the  name  of  the 
^^  Noble  and  Learned  Lord,  who  comes  down  here  and  deals 
**  with  subjects  of  so  much  importance  in  this  way  ?  '* 

Lord  Eldon  briefly  defended  himself  against  this  imputation 
of  uncandid  dealing,  and  said  he  had  with  him  the  authorities 
which  he  considered  to  bear  out  his  argument.  "  I  have 
"  now,"  continued  he,  "  been  twenty-nine  years  in  this- 
^^  House,  and  have,  on  all  public  questions,  spoken  my 
^^  opinions,  sometimes  perhaps  in  language  too  strong;  but  I 
"  have  now  to  tell  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  on  the  Wool- 
**  sack  that  I  have  never  borne  down  the  House,  and  I  will 
"  not  now  be  borne  down  by  him,  nor  twenty  such." 

On  the  10th  of  April,  before  the  motion  for  the 
third  reading  of  the  Relief  Bill,  many  petitions  were 
presented  for  and  against  it.  In  the  course  of  the 
discussions  upon  them,  Lord  Eldon,  having  referred 
to  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Canning,  was  corrected  by  Lord 
Haddington ;  in  reply  to  whom. 

Lord  Eldon  said  that  he  had  long  acted  in  office  with 
Mr.  Canning,  and  he  begged  the  Noble  Earl  to  believe  that 
he  had  not  spoken  of  him  with  disrespect.  He  never  would 
speak  disrespectfully  of  any  great  man  after  his  decease. 

Lord  Grey  having  presented  a  petition  from  the 
students  at  law. 

Lord  Eldon  took  occasion  to  state,  that  he  had  himself 
forebome  to  present  a  petition  against  the  Soman  Catholics, 
most  numerously  and  respectably  signed  by  the  under-gra- 
duates  and  bachelors  of  arts  in  the  University  of  Oxford  and 
drawn  up  in  excellent  language,  because,  with  the  utmost 
respect  for  the  petitioners,  he  considered,  having  the  honour 


to  hoU  tke  dktiiigiiiflbed  office  of  HigU  Steward  m  that  Um- 
verKitVp  tJmt  it  was  right  to  itisoatmi^iaQoe  petitions  of  tkis 
kiml  frmn  young  |>eri3oti5  in  a  codBe  of  dLsciplinc  and  ctlu- 


The  Duke  of  Wellington  presently  afterwards  moved 

the  third  reading  of  the  Relief  Bill.     Lord  Camdtu 

•the  debate,  and  was  followed  by  Lord  GranviUe* 

1  Eldon  then  culdrcs#cd  the  Houscj — ^  probably,  ho  said, 
for  the  last  time.  Ai*ter  fivc-and-twenty  years  of  conscjctitiuiu 
oppuaition  to  meaaureiS  like  the  pre^Dt,  he  wati  aiixiouii  to 
thia  fioai  opporttmity  of  stnting  Im  opinion  and  Urn 
Fgroufids  of  iu  He  iidsured  the  Ilimse  thjit  after  this  bill 
]  «iu>uld  Imve  [jaaaed,  strong  and  deeii-rooted  as  were  hk  ol»jec- 
liuns  to  it,  he  eliould  feci  it  hiB  duty  to  endeavouiv  by  every 
in  his  |iowcr,  to  soothe  down  the  agitatigii  which  it  had 
crotUed,  to  let  \m  countrjincn  know  tliat  it  wsis  their  duty  to 
obey  the  laws^  however  they  might  liave  1>een  op^n^scd  to 
them  while  in  their  progress  through  Parlianieut.  It  waa 
not  hid  desire  —  (lod  forbid  1  —  to  add  in  miy  way  whjitevcr 
I  to  the  agitation  which  he  knew  existed  in  the  country  to  on 
rhieh  he  was  afirightefL  He  woulil  be  safusfied  to 
inder  of  hia  days  in  retirement  from  pubUc  lifo 
—  iBtisfieil  that,  during  tlie  many  years  in  which  he  liad  boon 
ei^gmgcd  In  public  lifci  he  had  endeavoured  to  do  hij^  duty,  and 
that  lie  Imd  ilunc  it  laineerely  and  conscientiously  in  opjMiBtng 
the  j>rc«*ent  bill.  During  a  long  eounee  of  years  he  had  c^m- 
Hdere<!  the  nafurt*  and  tendency  of  euch  a  bill  a^  thiu  with  all 
tlie  attention  hi  hid  |>ower;  and  though  he  admitted  tliat  con- 
nitetiey  in  error  wa^  one  of  the  greale«t  blots  whicli  eould 
attach  U*  the  clmnicttr  nf  a  statt^man, — and  thouj^h  ho  diauhl 
be  njihaiQed  t4>  claini  credit  for  coneidtency  in  atiy  opinion  if  he 
eoitld  for  an  inatant  ^ee  that  it  wa&  one  which  he  coukl  not 
juFtify«  —  yet  with  every  disjjosition  to  dis<.*fiver  the  error  in 
his  opinion,  if  error  there  was,  he  had  ci>nnidcr(Hl  thii*  que^ition 
over  anil  over  »f^in  in  everj*  poBsaiblc  point  of  view  ;  and  after 
all  tliat  eon^nidt^mtiiin^  he  would  giiyt  that,  so  lielp  him  GlhI  t 
bo  wimld  rather  jK^rinh  that  moment  than  give  hie  eonm^nt  to 
line  hill  LefLire  their  Lordshi[»^.     He   tlioughi  thla   bill   the 


^ 
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most  dangerous  that  had  ever  been  presented  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Parliament  Could  it  be  a  matter  of  pleasure  or  of 
comfort  to  him  to  stand  in  the  situation  he  did^  in  oppodtion 
to  the  Noble  Duke  and  those  other  friends  from  whom  he 
now  differed  so  widely  on  this  point?  He  owned  it  would 
have  given  him  pleasure  to  support  them,  if  he  could  have 
done  so  conscientiously.  The  Noble  Duke  would  do  him 
the  justice  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  not  found  him  in- 
flexible on  other  points,  or  in  any  public  measure,  except  on 
this.  That  he  differed  from  him  on  this,  he  regretted ;  but 
his  opinion,  after  all  he  had  heard  on  it,  was  unaltered  and 
unalterable.  With  respect  to  the  Right  Hon.  Secretary,  the 
leader  in  the  other  House*,  he  must  say,  that  there  never 
was  a  man  to  whose  feelings  and  opinions  he  was  more  sin- 
cerely attached,  and  no  circumstance  of  his  life  gave  Imn 
more  pain  than  the  divulsion  from  him  on  this  subject  — 
He  adverted  to  the  general  impression  from  the  publication 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  letter  to  Dr.  Curtis,  that  no 
concession  to  the  Soman  Catholics  would  be  introduced  in 
that  Session,  and  complained  of  the  present  measure  as  being 
consequently  a  surprise  upon  the  public  He  insisted  upon 
the  incompatibility  of  the  pretensions  of  the  Irish  priesthood 
with  the  law  of  the  land.  He  blamed  the  Government  for 
not  having  instituted  prosecutions  against  Mr.  O^Connell  and 
other  leading  agitators,  and  foreboded  that  the  bill  then  in 
progress  for  the  suppression  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Associa- 
tion would  be  ineffectual  for  its  purpose.  He  quoted  a  de- 
claration of  Dr.  Doyle  in  his  pastoral  letter,  that  matters 
would  never  be  set  right  until  there  were  a  Eoman  Catholic 
King  and  a  Roman  Catholic  Legislature.  In  that  opinion  he 
could  not  avoid  coinciding.  If  the  present  law  were  consi- 
dered an  insult  by  the  Catholics,  they  would  still  feel  them- 
selves insulted  so  long  as  a  Catholic  was  disabled  from  sitting 
on  the  throne.  When  Roman  Catholics  were  admitted  to 
power,  the  principle  was  conceded,  and  there  could  be  no 
limitations  as  to  number.  When  Noble  Lords  looked  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  House  of  Conunons  was  filled,  he  would 

•  Mr.  Peel 
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tnk  wlietlter  all  tlimt  was  stated,  mboui  odIj  twenty  Romiui 
CathoUo  membefB  getting  into  the  House,  wma  not,  in  the 
miinkm  of  ererf  maiL  who  kaew  what  vtm  going  uii  m  iha 
worid,  dtjwmght  noiisenae?  The  forty-ahilling  freeholders 
were  to  be  dieftmiielitded^  but  the  influence  of  the  priests 
wQukl  be  ediero^ed  upou  the  electors  who  remaloeil;  and 
after  the  act  was  paa^ed^  what  waa  to  prm  ent  as  many  Roaiaii 
Calbolb  manbero  from  gettiiu^  into  the  Honse  of  Conunooa 
a*  them  wen  meuis  to  provide  seats  for,  whateYer  thofte 
means  migltt  lie  ?  The  adTocates  of  the  meamut!  contended^ 
th^  Utile  danger  was  lo  be  appr^liended  from  it,  becau^  it 
waa  not  likely  Ibat  a  Pttrtestant  King  would  place  a  Roman 
Calbolic  ta  any  importiuit  oflice  of  trust.  What  would  be 
tlia  coMeqaeQice  ?  Why ,  that  iuatcad  of  the  feeling  of  dissar 
tiafiictioit  on  tbe  part  of  the  Catholics  being  dirccteil  agatnsl 
the  law  of  the  eoimtiy  as  heretofore,  the  King  would  be  placed 
is  m$A  a  eituatton,  thnt  it  must  be  directed  against  him*  — 
After  reTiawing  and  insisting  upon  tlie  settlement  made  of 
the  oQOstiUitbn  by  the  Bevolntion  of  1688  and  the  Act  of 
Uiaioii  with  Seotland,  and  indicating  his  doubts  resiieetiiiig 
tlie  fitaesa  of  the  Irish  djslranchisement  which  waa  sntended 
to  aooompaay  this  niUer  bill,  he  proteited  against  the  present 
meaaoitv  aa  fraught  with  ruin  to  the  purest  Church  and  the 
ptiTBrt  system  of  Christianity  whicli  the  world  had  ever  secn« 
•*  I  believe,*  eoncltidcid  he,  •'*  thnt  I  know  something  of  the 
**  Catholie  rlcrgy  and  tif  their  feelings  towards  our  Pro- 
**  t4saiafit  Church ;  and  though  it  ia  late  in  life  for  me  to  alter 
•*  my  opinion,  I  should  lyQ  willing  to  think  better  of  tliem  if  I 
"  otitttd.  But  I  do  deckre^  my  Lords^  thai  I  would  rather 
*'  bear  at  this  moment  tliat  to-morrow  my  existence  waa  lo 
*'  eOMe  —  an  lUuatfatlon,  however,  wliieh  I  pat  aa  of  no 
**  gfeml  forc<e,  sinoe  I  should  look  upon  that  event  as  anything 
**  bol  an  afllictiofi  —  than  to  awake  to  the  reflection  that  I 
**  tiad  ccMuicnted  to  an  act  which  liad  stamped  me  as  a  viotator 
**  of  my  soknm  oath,  a  tiajtor  to  tny  Churchy  and  a  traitor  to 
tlie  C<iiiatitQtion !  "^ 

At  the  close  of  thb  debate^  the  Hou^  divided  for 
ilbti  hut  time  upon  the  great  questloti  involved  in  it. 
ym^  m.  o 
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The  third  reading  of  the  Relief  Bill  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  213  against  109 ;  and  a  protest,  signed 
by  many  Peers,  of  whose  names  that  of  Lord  Eldon 
is  the  first,  remains  upon  the  journals  of  that  day, 
the  10th  of  April,  as  the  concluding  memorial  of  his 
powerful  efforts  in  this  protracted  contest. 

The  passionate,  but  weak  resistance  of  Gteorge  IV. 
to  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  is  described  in  a  long 
memorandum,  minuted  by  Lord  Eldon  himself,  of 
two  interviews  which  he  obtained  from  the  King 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  numerous  addresses 
against  the  measure.  This  paper  pourtrays,  veiy  gra- 
phically, the  fluctuations  in  the  mind  of  George  IV., 
and  exhibits,  in  a  striking  point  of  view,  the  contrast 
between  his  character  and  that  of  his  father.  The 
first  of  Lord  Eldon's  two  visits  was  on  the  28th  of 
March  1829,  and  lasted  about  four  hours. 

"  His  Majesty  employed  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
time  in  stating  all  that  he  represented  to  have  passed  when 
Mr.  Canning  y^as  made  Minister,  and  expressly  stated  that 
Mr.  C.  would  never,  and  that  he  had  engaged  that  he  would 
never,  allow  him  to  be  troubled  about  the  Boman  Catholic 
question. 

^^  He  blamed  all  the  ministers  who  had  retired  upon  C.'s 
"  appointment ;  represented,  in  substance,  that  their  retire- 
*^  ment,  and  not  he,  had  made  C.  minister.  He  excepted 
"  from  this  blame,  in  words,  myself." 

Lord  Eldon's  memorandum,  after  refuting  this 
allegation  of  the  King's  as  to  the  cause  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning's appointment,  recapitulates  some  other  less 
important  passages  of  the  conversation,  and  then 
reports  his  Majesty  to  have  said,  with  reference  to 
the  formation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Govenmient 
in  1828,— 


**  That  at  the  time  the  A  Jmiiustratton  was  formed,  no 
gtveo  litm  to  supfio&e  that  auy  meagures  ft>r  tlie 
relief  of  the  Roman  Cat holicv**  were  intcn<led  ur  thought  of 
hf  mhmterB  i  that  he  fmd  fi^qucntly  hhiisclf  suggested  the 
abvilate  neoemty  of  putting  tin wn  the  Roman  Catholic  Aj«o- 
cifttioci  —  of  sugpcndmg  the  HalRMi^  Corpus  Act  to  destroy 
Ihe  powers  of  the  most  seditious  and  rebellious  proeeedings 
of  ihe  loetiilvurs  of  it,  and  particularly  at  the  tiJiie  tliat 
Lawleaa  made  his  march  :  —  that  instead  of  following  what  bo 
had  90  iiiroiigly  retxjin mended,  after  some  (the  exact  time  I 

touinDt  recollect  timt  he  mentioned^  but  some)  time,  not  a 
Tcry  long  time  before  the  present  Session »  he  was  applied  to 
Id  aliow  his  ministers  to  propose  tobim,  as  an  uniteil  Cabinet, 
the  opening  the  Parliameut  by  sending  audi  a  message  as 
his  speech  eontatned :— that,  after  much  struggling  against  it, 
H  atul  after  the  measure  had  been  strongly  premised  upon  him  as 
^k|A|||H|Mp  Hdi^eastty,  lie  had  confuted  that  t!ie  Protestant 
^BHBBVm  his  Cabinet,  if  they  could  so  pei^uade  them- 
selves  to  act,  might  join  in  sucli  a  representiition  to  him, 
but  that  he  would  not  then,  nor  io  his  recotunxendation  to  Par- 
.  lianitml,  pledge  lumself  to  any  thing,     lie  re|K!«tedly  men^ 
I  tioncd  tlnit  he  represt'nted  to  his  Ministers  the  infinite  pain  it 
him  to  conM'nt  even  so  far  as  that 


**  He  c€jmpUijne<l  that  he  had  never  seen  the  bills  —  that 
ihe  condition  of  Ireland  had  not  been  taken  into  consideration 
-  ihat  the  Ass^K^iution  Bill  had  been  pasdcnl  tliruugh  Ijotli 
Himses  before  he  kid  eeen  it  —  that  it  was  a  very  inefficient 
WUDMWPc  com  paired  to  those  whieb  he  had  in  vain,  lumself, 
rseonmiended— that  tlitj  olher  proposed  mefisurcs  gave  him 
tlie  gniate^t  jMis^ibk'  jmin  and  uneatiness  —  that  he  was  in 
the  stale  of  a  person  with  a  pistol  |>resented  to  his  breast  — 
iliat  he  hod  nothing  to  fall  Uiek  upon  —  that  his  Ministers 
had  threatemed  (I  think  he  said  twice,  at  the  time  of  my 
ioeii^  him)  to  re^^ign,  if  the  ineasures  were  not  proccodod  in, 
and  that  he  liad  «taid  to  them  ^  Ctoon/ when  he  knew  not  how 
to  ffsMeve  himself  from  the  state  in  wlilch  lie  was  placed:  — 
atid  that  in  one  ol'  those  meetings*  when  resignation  was 
throateiicd,  he  was  urged  to  the  sort  of  cun^ut  he  gave,  by 
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what  passed  in  the  interview  between  him  and  his  Ministers^ 
till  the  interview  and  the  talk  had  brought  him  into  such 
a  state,  that  he  hardly  knew  what  he  was  about  when  he, 
after  several  hours,  said  ^  Go  on.'  —  He  then  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed himself  as  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  misery,  repeatedly 
saying  *  What  can  I  do  ?  I  have  nothing  to  fall  back  upon : ' 
and  musing  for  some  time,  and  then  again  repeating  the  same 

expression. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

*'  In  this  day's  audience  his  Majesty  did  not  show  me  many 
papers  that  he  showed  me  in  the  second.  —  I  collected,  from 
what  passed  in  the  second,  that  his  consent  to  go  on  was  in 
writings  then  shown  to  me.  After  a  great  deal  of  time 
spent,"  (still  in  the  first  interview)  "  in  which  his  Majesty  was 
sometimes  silent  —  apparently  uneasy  —  occasionally  stating 
his  distress  —  the  hard  usage  he  had  received  —  his  wish  to 
extricate  himself  —  that  he  had  not  what  to  look  to  — what 
to  fall  back  upon  —  that  he  was  miserable  beyond  what  he 
could  express ;  —  I  asked  him  whether  his  Majesty,  so  fre- 
quently thus  expressing  himself,  meant  either  to  enjoin  me,  or 
to  forbid  me,  considering  or  trying  whether  any  thing  could  be 
found  or  arranged,  upon  which  he  could  fall  back.     He  ssdd, 

*  I  neither  enjoin  you  to  do  so,  nor  forbid  you  to  do  so ;  but, 
^  for  God's  sake,  take  care  that  I  am  not  exposed  to  the  humi- 
'  liation  of  being  again  placed  in  such  circumstances,  that  I 

*  must  submit  again  to  pray  of  my  present  Ministers  that 

*  they  will  remain  with  me.'  He  appeared  to  me  to  be 
exceedingly  miserable,  and  intimated  that  he  would  see  me 
again. 

"  I  was  not  sent  for  afterwards,  but  went  on  Thursday,  the 
9th  April,  with  more  addresses.  In  the  second  interview, 
which  began  a  little  before  two  o'clock,  the  King  repeat- 
edly, and  with  some  minutes  interposed  between  his  such 
repeated  declarations,  musing  in  silence  in  the  interim,  ex- 
pressed his  anguish,  and  pain,  and  misery,  that  the  measure 
had  ever  been  thought  of,  and  as  often  declared  that  he 
had  been  most  harshly  and  cruelly  treated — that  he  had  been 
treated  as  a  man,  whose  consent  had  been  asked  with  a  pistol 
pointed  to  his  breast,  or  as  obliged,  if  he  did  not  ^ve  it,  to 
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What  had  he  to  fall  back  upon  f 
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**  I  told  hitn  that  Mb  late  Mnjcety,  when  he  did  not  mmxk 
1  a  tiiensure  ]>rupo3ed  to  him  should  paa^^  ejtpresged  hk 
mi  nation  in  the  most  early  stage  of  the  burfneas :  — if  it 
ie«tiied  to  himself  necesaaiy  to  diHsentf  he  udked  no  advice 
about  dMUiissiug  \m  Minbterg :  he  made  tliat  his  own  act  — 
he  trusted  to  what  he  had  to  hope  for  from  his  subjects, 
Who,^ — ^whm  he  had  placed  hiniiaelf  in  sucli  circumstances, 
and  protected  thctu  from  the  violence  of  ]>ar ty,  if  J*artyi 
meatung  to  lie  violent,  should  get  uppermost,  —  could  not 
kftTe  him  unsupiwrted  —that  on  the  other  hand,  there  could 
not  but  \m  great  difficuUiea  in  finding  persons  willing  to 
emtmrk  in  office,  when  mattera  had  proceeded  to  the  extent 
10  whidi  die  present  mea^ure§  had  l>een  carried* — as  was 
■ll|lp06ed«  and  had  lieen  rt presented,  after  full  esplanaiian  of 
ih^m  to  hU  Mfijesh/^ — ^afid  lie  bad  ^  far  assented^ 

•'  Tliia  led  to  hi»  mentioning  again  what  he  had  to  eay  as 
III  hk  issenti  In  the  former  interview  it  had  been  rcpre* 
rented  tbati  after  much  conversation  hince  with  his  Ministeri 
Of  such  IL6  hfid  come  down,  he  had  said,  '  Gn  on  ;  *  and  ujion 
btter  t>f  ihose  hm  occasionii,  ai'ter  many  hours'  fatigue, 
ted  by  the  fatigue  of  conversation,  he  had  naid^ 
e  now  [^nnlnccd  two  paprrSi  wliich  he  rc[iresentt**l 
WUpiaiof  what  he  liad  written  to  thenit /n  which  he  ag&etit»  tt> 
ir  proeerdin^  and  *pnng  on  frith  the  hiU^  adding  certainly 
CAcht  aa  he  read  them*  very  ilrong  expre^iuns  of  the  pain 
and  mifety  the  proceedings  gave  him.  It  struck  me  at  the 
time  tliat  E  i^bindd,  if  I  had  been  in  office^  have  felt  considei^ 
able  diificiihy  about  going  on  after  reading  such  exi>reg«iona; 
hat  wlwitevcr  might  bo  fair  observation  as  to  giving,  or  not, 
cflb^  to  tlio^  expiVftsiouA^  /  toM  his  Afujesisf  it  was  imponxildr^ 
la  mtih^^n  that  hifi  assent  had  iwt  hetn  fjrprrssed^  itr  to  cure 
tbc!  CTik  which  were  con^^tpientiiib  —  after  the  bill,  in  §uch 
ein!Utn«taoce09  had  l}ccn  rcail  a  second  time,  ami  in  the  Lonla^ 
BoiDM  with  a  majority  of  105-  Thisi  linl  blni  to  much  con* 
upon  tlmt  fact,  that  he  bad,  he  $aid,  been  defertc<I 
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by  an  aristocracy  that  had  supported  his  father — that,  instead 
of  forty-five  agidnst  the  measure,  there  were  twice  that  number 
of  Peers  for  it  —  that  every  thing  was  revolutionary  —  every 
thing  was  tending  to  revolution  —  and  the  Peers  and  the 
aristocracy  were  giving  way  to  it.  They  (he  said  more  than 
once  or  twice  more)  supported  his  father ;  but  see  what  they 
had  done  to  hinu  I  took  the  liberty  to  say  that  I  agreed 
that  matters  were  rapidly  tending  to  revolution  —  that  I  had 
long  thought  that  this  measure  of  Catholic  emancipation  was 
meant  to  be  and  would  certainly  be  a  step  towards  producing 
it  —  that  it  was  avowed  as  such  with  the  Badicals  in  1794, 
'5,  and  '6 : — that  many  of  the  Catholic  Association  were  under- 
stood to  have  been  engaged  in  all  the  transactions  in  Ireland 
in  1798  — and  what  had  they  not  been  threatening  to  do  if 
this  measure  was  not  carried,  and  even  if  it  was  carried  ?  But 
I  thought  it  only  just  to  some  of  the  Peers  who  voted  for  the 
bill  to  suppose  that  they  had  been  led,  or  misled,  to  believe 
that  his  Majesty  had  agreed  and  consented  to  it. 

"  He  then  began  to  talk  about  the  Coronation  oath.  On 
that  I  could  only  repeat  what  I  had  before  said,  if  his  Majesty 
meant  me  to  say  any  thing  upon  the  subject.  Understanding 
that  he  did  so  wish,  I  repeated  that,  as  far  as  his  oath  was 
concerned,  it  was  matter  between  him,  God,  and  his  con- 
science, whether  giving  his  Royal  Assent  to  this  measure  was 

*  supporting,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  the  Protestant  re- 

*  formed  religion.'  That  it  was  not  my  opinion,  nor  the 
opinions  of  Archbishops,  Bishops,  or  Lay  Peers  {cdl  which  he 
must  knowy  as  well  the  opinions  in  favour  of  the  measure 
as  those  against  it)  that  were  to  guide  and  govern  him ;  but 
he  was  to  act  according  to  his  own  conscientious  view  of  the 
obligations  under  which  such  an  oath  placed  him. 

"  Little  more  passed —  except  occasional  bursts  of  expres- 
sion,—  *  What  can  I  do?  What  can  I  now  fall  back  upon? 
'  What  can  I  fall  back  upon  ?  I  am  miserable,  wretched,  my 
'  situation  is  dreadful ;  nobody  about  me  to  advise  with.  If 
'  I  do  give  my  assent,  I'll  go  to  the  baths  abroad,  and  from 

*  thence  to  Hanover:  III  return  no  more  to  England  —  III 
'  make  no  Soman  Catholic  Peers  —  I  will  not  do  what  this 

*  bill  will  enable  me  to  do  —  I'll  return  no  more  —  let  them 
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oKc  King  ia  Clarcnoe,'  I  thiak  he  also  mentioned 
^  The  people  will  see  that  I  did  not  wish  thb/ 
**  Tliere  were  the  ^troEigeet  appearances  certainly  of  misery. 
He,  mt^re  than  once,  stopped  my  leaving  him.  When  the 
tme  duiie  that  I  was  to  go,  he  threw  his  arms  round  my 
mck  and  expressed  g^reat  misery.  I  left  Imn  about  twenty 
mtnuto  or  a  quarter  before  five* 

I  Qertninly  thoughtj  when  I  left  lum,  that  he  would  ex- 
great  diffieutry  when  the  Bill  was  projmsed  for  the 
Bayol  aseetit  (great,  but  which  would  be  overcome)  about 
pviiig  tu     1  fear  that  It  seemed  to  be  given  as  matter  of 


L^^rd  Ehlmi  to  Ladt/  F.  J.  Bankes. 

(April  UiK  1829). 
**  The  fatal  Bills  received  the  lioyal  assent  yesterday  after- 
ntNJtL      After  idl  I  had  heard  In  my  visits,  not  a  day^s  delay  I 
God  blom  os,  and  Hk  Church  I  ** 

Msimcis  tf  Letters  frmn  L^frd  EMmi  to  Lady  F,  J,  Banka^ 

(Ajiril  30th,  1829.) 

**  1  went  to  the  Levee  in  consequence  of  a  eommumeation 
it  it  was  nmcb  desired  that  I  should  do  &j  by  the  King. 
r  ^1^  gritived  that  my  visit  was  a  visit  of  duty  to  a  Sovereign 
wlioee  aupremaey  m  shared  by  that  Italian  priest,  as  Shakes- 
peare Oiih  the  Pope.  But  I  heard  that  he  much  wished 
it^  ftoil  I  umlerstfXPtI  that  it  would  be  a  relief  if  I  would  go. 
I  was  certainly  received  with  a  very  marked  attention.  I 
foUcivriid  those  who  are  in  tlic  high  places  of  office,  to  whom 
one  bow  won  made.  When  I  wob  about  to  pass,  expecting 
tlie  mme  alight  notice,  he  took  me  by  the  liand  and  shook  it 
iMirtily,  ^ie4i.king  widt  great  kindnesa*  It  was  very  much 
tfowrkefl  that  he  »howed  to  the  late  minority  a  degree  of  at- 
Itntion*  not  manifested  to  those,  who,  I  underst^md,  be  nmcb 
0osii{ibuiied  of,  as  having  forced  him  to  the  late  dii^astrous 
mwimrri  I  have  Ix^en  told  this  morning,  that,  at  Ida  dinner, 
lie  exprested  great  pleasiuT  at  having  had  hi^  frii^nd  Lord 

Elldiiti  by  the  hand  at  hit  Levee  — 

•  #  •  ■  •  •  • 
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He  is  certainly  very  wretched  about  the  late  business.     It  is 
a  pity  he  has  not  the  comfort  of  being  free  from  blame  him- ' 
self.     The  ladies  to-day  are  swarming  to  the  drawing-room : 
but  I  don't  go  to-day,  my  visit  of  yesterday  being  occasioned 
by  particular  circumstances,  which  I  have  mentioned. 

"May  2nd,  1829. 

'^  The  universal  talk  here  is  about  the  manner  in  which 
the  King,  at  the  Levee,  received  the  voters  for  the  Catholics 
— most  uncivilly — markedly  so  towards  the  Lords  Spiritual, 
the  Bishops  who  so  voted,  —  and  the  civility,  with  which  he 
received  the  anti-Catholic  voters,  particularly  the  Bishops. 
It  seems  to  be  very  general  talk  now,  that  his  Ministers  went 
much  beyond  what  they  should  have  said  in  Parliament  as  to 
his  consent  to  the  measure.  Consent  however  he  certainly 
did;  but  with  a  language  of  reluctance,  pain,  and  misery, 
which,  if  it  had  been  represented,  would  have  prevented  a 
great  deal  of  that  ratting,  which  carried  the  measure. 

"  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  dined  with  me  yesterday.  No 
company  but  Mamma  and  Bessy." 

(Probably  May,  1829.) 
"  If  your  scrap,  laudatory  of  your  father,  which  came  in 
your  letter,  is  not  returned  in  this,  you  may  be  assured  it  will 
be  returned  in  some  other  epistle.  I  fought  as  well  as  I  could, 
but  I  am  not  what  I  was ;  and  I  never  was  what  a  statesman 
—  an  accomplished  statesman  —  ought  to  be.  Indeed  a  lawyer 
hardly  can  be  both  learned  in  his  profession  and  accomplished 
in  political  science.  The  country  will  feel  —  deeply  feel  — 
the  evils  arising  from  this  late  measure.  Not  that  those  evils 
will  be  felt  in  its  immediate  effects.  Those  in  whose  favour 
the  measure  has  taken  place  are  too  wary  —  far  too  wary  — 
to  give  an  alarm  immediately ;  but  few  years  will  pass  before 
its  direful  effects  will  be  made  manifest  in  the  ruin  of  some  of 
our  most  sacred,  and  most  reverenced,  and  most  useful  esta- 
blishments." 

(May  9th,  1829.) 
*'  We  have  had  an  instance  of  the  great  imcertainty  of 
Immaii  judgment,  even  where  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  most 
lUe  to  judge,  as  to  the  matter  of  which  they  judge.     Lord 
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Gcilehester  has  been  long  HI :  Penmngton  told  tie  on  Tburs- 
tkj  ailemoon,  tlmt,  though  he  was  still  very  unwelJj  he  vrm 
•UPC  to  get  well.  Poor  fellow  I  he  died  yesterday  tnoming. 
He  wa0  a  worthy  man — yery  kborious — and  bud  acquired 
Tcry  coasidcrable  knowledge^  particularly  of  parliamentary 
ttad  cciddtitutional  matters.  He  was  somewhat  vain — ^but 
who  18  without  faults  ?  We  had  a  great  loss  from  his  ab- 
mootp  from  illue^ts,  during  the  late  debate  in  the  House  of 
L<wdii  upon  the  Catholic  Bill.  He  imderstcxxl  that  budnesi 
wdJ,  and  was  quite  alive  to  all  the  evils  of  it," 

The  only  subject,  upon  which  Lord  Eldon  entered 
inta  delmte  Ix'tween  Easter  and  the  close  of  this  Ses* 
iion  was  the  bill  of  Lord  Chancellor  Ljudhurst,  for 
expediting  the  business  of  the  Courts  of  Equity, 
This  bill  proposed  that  the  Croura  should  have  power 
to  appctint  an  additional  Equity  Judge.  The  Lord 
Chniicellnrj  in  moving  the  second  reading  of  it,  on 
the  12th  of  May,  did  justice  to  Lord  Eldon*H  labourt 
in  the  following  terms :  — 

*^  1  owe  it  to  the  Kohlc  and  Lcarued  Lord  to  say,  that  the 
evil  exists  —  to  the  Bame  extent^  in  my  time^  as  it  ex* 

isled  in  hi&  1 1  is  impoasible  for  me,  —  notwithgtiiiding  Am 
**  pnlitical  dtfferene^  which  now  divide  us,  — -it  M  iiii|iCMmbIe 
**  fur  itu*,  [  sny,  having  once  mentioned  the  naiQe  of  tlmt 
**  Noble  and  Learned  Liinh  not  to  add,  that  no  nmn«  sitting 
**  mi  tlie  sjitue  Kcuch  which  he  m>  long  filled  and  cooiiiik^nng 
^the  nature;  uf  hi^  dectsiousi  can  refrain  from  admiring  his 
**  prcifouud  sagueity,  Iiifl  great  cniditifm,  and  hi*  extrai^nlinary 
"  attainments.  It  lias  Wm  often  aaid  in  the  pmfe^ian^  iliat 
•*  no  one  «Ter  doubted  his  deereca«  except  the  Xoblc  and 
•*  Ltauned  Lord  hintself.  I  am  nuri?t  frimt  the  «bort  oppor- 
**  ti-*--**  'vhich  I  liave  had  of  judging  of  ihem,  that  mme  of 
**  I  ^teaaort  ever  bad  a  more  eotoplete  eoannaiifl  of  the 

**  whole  eoinpUcaled  ^stan  of  KquitVt  than  that  Noble  and 
'*  IfCftracd  pmunage.  I  therefore  feci  myself  bound  to  say, 
^  that  I  da  oal  aaeribe  the  delays  which  have  taken  ptace 
^  tn  the  Court  uf  Chaiioery  to  the  Noble  EoH,  but  to  the 
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"  system  established  in  that  Court.  I. say  that  there  has  never 
**  been  sufficient  power  in  the  judge,  to  dispose  of  causes 
*^  when  ready  for  hearing,  since  the  first  establishment  of 
«  the  Court  of  Chancery." 

Lord  Eldon,  after  requesting  that  time  might  be  allowed 
for  a  due  consideration  of  the  measure,  adverted  to  the  com- 
plimentary language  employed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
said,  that  whatever  might  have  been  the  political  differences 
between  himself  and  the  Noble  Lord,  he  was  not  the  person 
im willing  to  be  reconciled ;  particularly  when  more  had  been 
said  in  his  praise  than  he  deserved.  He  had,  indeed,  done  all 
in  his  power  to  administer  justice  with  industry,  diligence, 
and  fidelity :  beyond  that,  he  must  claim  no  credit.  He  then 
dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  frequent  sittings  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  in  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  not,  he  said,  for  the 
purpose  of  insinuating  that  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  was 
inclined  to  be  remiss  in  this  respect,  but  in  order  to  induce 
some  alteration  in  the  existing  arrangement  of  the  business  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  which  made  it  impossible  for  any  Lord 
Chancellor  to  give  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  a  sufficient  por- 
tion of  his  time.  He  suggested  that  a  Court  of  Error  should 
be  constituted  in  Scotland,  which  he  thought  would  have  the 
effect  of  diminishing  the  appeals  from  that  country :  as,  in 
English  cases,  it  was  found  that  parties  were  generally  satis- 
fied with  the  opinion  of  the  twelve  Judges  of  Westminster 
Hall.  He  concurred  in  the  observations  which  the  Lord 
Chancellor  had  made  upon  the  necessity  that  the  leading 
Counsel  should  discontinue  the  practice  of  attending  more 
Courts  than  one.  Without  such  a  regulation,  the  increase  of 
Courts  would  be  an  evil  rather  than  a  benefit.  He  had  him- 
self been  blamed  for  not  deciding  cases  until  he  had  personally 
looked  into  the  papers ;  but  the  necessity  had  been  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  modem  practice  of  the  Bar.  He  himself 
and  Sir  James  Mansfield,  when  they  were  the  leaders  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  had  made  it  a  rule  to  decline  holding 
briefs  in  the  Exchequer,  except  when  they  could  do  so  with- 
out detriment  to  their  Chancery  clients.  But,  at  the  present 
day,  not  only  were  causes  impeded  by  the  absence  of  leading 
oooneel,  but  replies  were  made  to  speeches  of  which  not  one 
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word  bad  l>eeu  heard  by  tLe  replying  bArmter^  who  bad  all  the 
lildk  bfseti  engaged  in  aticrtlier  Court  It  wa^  not  likely  thai 
titm  ocMiU  ontisfj  the  oonseience  of  a  Judge;  tmd  he  had  there- 
fore been  obliged  to  take  the  papers  home,  and  so  endeayour 
to  get  al  the  infomuitioii  which  it  was  the  duty  of  counsd  to 
baT0  giTen  htm*  He  was  willing  that  the  bill  should  now  be 
read  a  aecond  timej  on  the  understanding  that  opportunity 
to  be  given  for  full  consideration  of  it  in  its  furtlier 
No  man  eould  deny  that  something  must  be  done 
with  respect  t^  the  Court  of  Chancery,  whatever  the  difficulty 
of  diieoYering  what  that  something  ought  to  be. 

The  bill  waa  read  a  third  time  on  the  21st  of  May, 
when 

Lord  Eldon,  without  opposing  it  or  denying  the  necessily 
of  ad<liti4>na]  force  for  the  administration  of  £(|uity,  objected 
to  the  a[>i>ointment  of  any  new  Equity  Judge,  until  it  should 
Ijc  known  what  changes  were  contemplated  in  the  Exchequer 
and  other  Coorta.  He  observed  aleo  upon  the  great  as^L^t- 
aaoe  which  the  standing  commissfion  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
had  ftjnnerly  afforded,  when  worked  by  a  Common  Law  Judge 
and  two  Masters :  speaking  in  high  terms  of  the  i^T>4ces  thus 
rendered  by  the  Iklasters  in  Chancery,  whose  opinion  luid 
aomettoiefl  overruled  that  of  the  Common  Law  Judge  agsoeiated 
with  tbcnif  and  been  ultimately  ffostamed  by  the  Chancclion 
FurtlKT*  he  took  oooauon  to  say  that  some  judges  fix>m  the 
Ccmnmm  Law  Courts  had  formed  almoet  as  good  judges  in 
Chaaoery  as  had  ever  sate  in  tluU  Court 

The  bill  wa&  rvnd  a  third  time ;  but,  the  Session 
being  for  advanced,  the  subject  was  postponed  to  the 
iwing  year. 
PIb  this  montli  of  May,  tlje  first  steps  wert^  taken 
toward  the  foundation  of  the  Eldon  Law  Scholarship 
now  established  at  <^xfonL  Several  nobleineii  and 
gcntlonien,  ndinirtTs  of  the  character  of  Lonl  Eldon, 
ttMeiiililing  at  the  house  of  the  late  Lord  Arden  in  St, 
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James's-place,  on  the  14th  and  18th  of  May  1829, 
agreed  to  open  a  subscription, 

For  the  purpose  "  of  manifesting^  by  a  suitable  and  lasting 
**  testimony,  the  deep  and  grateful  sense  ^  entertdined  by 
themselves  and  their  countrymen  "  of  the  eminent  services 
'^  of  John  Earl  of  Eldon,  throughout  a  long  and  laborious ' 
"  public  life,  during  which  his  exertions"  had  "been  ably  and 
"  imiformly  directed  to  the  preservation  and  maintenance 
**  of  the  Protestant  Constitution  of  his  country." 

A  subscription  was  opened  accordingly,  of  which 
the  particular  application  will  be  stated  hereafter,  in 
reference  to  the  corresponding  period  of  the  succeed- 
ing year. 

Lord  EJdon  to  Lady  F.  J.  Bankes. —  (Extract.) 

«  Tuesday,  (I9th  May,  1829). 
"  You  will  see  in  the  papers  that  some  persons  have  adver- 
tised to  form  an  Eldon  memorial,  and  have  published  their 
names  and  subscriptions,  and  have  desired  all  other  well-dis- 
posed persons  to  do  the  like.  I  have  been  informed  that  the 
Catholic  friends  say  they  would  very  readily  have  sub- 
scribed, if  the  advertisement  had  not  made  my  Anti^Catholic 
Protestant  principles  the  prominent  feature  in  the  advertise- 
ment. To  be  sure  the  Catholic  friends,  if  there  are  any, 
can't  subscribe, — and  the  advertisers  would  not  subscribe,  if 
they  could  and  would.  So  the  thing,  which  was  unknown 
to  me  till  I  read  the  newspaper,  must  take  it's  chance.  No 
subscription  to  be  above  20/. ;  there  are  subscriptions  to 
about  1500/.  to  begin  with,  on  the  first  day." 

In  the  year  1829  was  also  established  the  Eldon 
School  at  Vauxhall,  founded  and  supported  by  Charles 
Francis,  Esquire,  "  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
"  John,  Earl  of  Eldon,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great 
"  Britain ;  and  to  commemorate  his  able,  zealous,  and 
"  constant  defence  of  the  Protestant  Reformed  reli- 
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**  gfem  against  every  iimovatiou/*  The  schooHiouse 
i»  a  neat  Gothic  structunv  caimble  of  acconuiiodaring 
150  boy^.  The  principal  front  has  a  niche  containing 
a  fftatu€  of  the  Earh  The  scliwl  i^  conducted  on  the 
nystetii  of  Dr.  Bell. 

About  tlie  end  of  May,  some  new  armngemeBts  of 
the  Cabinet  took  placcj  in  consequence  of  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  office  of  Lord  High  Adininil  by  the  Duke  of 
CTarence.  Lord  Melville  again  became  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  wob  succeeded  at  the  Board  of  Control 
by  Lord  Ellenboroughj  who  had  held  the  Privy  Seal. 

I  Lord  Eidon  io  Lad^  F.  J,  Bmikes. 

(lit  June,  1 829.) 
**  We  umlerstund  that  Lord  Roeslyn  is  to  be  Privy  Seal. 
ihai 


*'  It  is  belie vtnl  that  the  wUb  wni  to  have  Lord  Grey  ;  but^ 
ihai  aot  being  likely  to  lie  agreed  to  by  the  K*,  they  took 
Jlofifilyn  m  another  Whig, 


*'  ITie  ppevailing  notion  now  is,  that  the  Ministers  will 
luec,  out  of  the  three  parties  —  1,  the  Whigs  —  2.  the 
p&rty  of  GtHlerich  and  Hnskisson  —  and,  3.  the  seceding 
Toriei  —  not  a  Aa/t/i  of  jiny  one  of  them  —  but  will  pick* 
0itt  of  each,  siieli  tfidii^idttah  as  arc  open  to  kind  etn braces^ 
luid  m  decijnato  each,** 

£jrtraet$  qf  L^ttetM  from  Lord  Eld^n  to  Lad^  F,  J*  Baitket^ 

(Junn  1629.) 
"  1  amused  myself  yesterday  morning  with  a  visit  to 
]>isclieflseif  tn  nuinber  two^  both  violent  anti^pupists — tlia 
DmcIms88  of  Riehmond  and  the  Duchess  of  Ruthind.  They 
IwTecftcli  an  imiacnse  quantity  of  speeches  —  the  hitter,  eouie 
to  goW  letters,  made  in  l>ettcr  daye  in  favour  of  Protestant- 
ifin;  but  they  may  m  weU  now  throw  them  all  hi  to  tlie  fire. 
BepOTi  givcw  tlie  young  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  warmly 
opiNMecl  the  Catholic  Bill,  a  fixed  purpose  of  general  opjio- 
titicifi  to  the  pre«etit  Govcmmont.     You  may  remember  he 
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did  very  well  in  all  he  sidd  during  the  debates  in  the  last 
Session.  I  hear  that  he  is  a  great  favourite  with  the  K., 
which  seems  not  to  be  the  fortune,  be  it  good  or  bad,  at  this 
moment,  with  those  addicted  to  his  Ministers." 

(June  or  July  1829.) 
"  Bessy  wrote,  I  understand,  yesterday,  as  I  was  shut  up 
nearly  the  whole  day  in  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords : 

afterwards  in  an  opposition  to  a  bill  to  authorise  the  sale 
of  game,  and  to  allow  every  man  who  had  twenty  acres  of 
land  to  kill  game.  The  Prime  Minister  opposed  this  bill 
also,  and  we  old  Tories  thought  ourselves  safe  in  our  views 
of  defeating  it ;  but  many  of  the  old  Tories,  being  very  much 
out  of  humour,  would  not  buckle  to,  and  the  Whigs,  the  old 
Opposition,  all  sticking  together,  and,  I  suppose,  courting 
popularity  with  the  lower  orders  by  their  vote,  let  the  Duke 
have  something  like  a  proof  ^that  they  were  mightier  than  he, 
and  so  he  was  in  a  minority." 

Lord  Eldon  now  suffered  some  uneasiness,  from  the 
indisposition  of  his  son  William  Henry,  whose  eccen- 
tricities seem  not  to  have  abated  his  father's  interest 
in  him. 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F.  J.  Bankes. — (Extract.) 

"  30th  July,  1829. 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  W.  H.  is  looking  better.  When 
he  was  in  town,  William  Surtees  tells  me  he  looked  bloated, 
which  William  regretted ;  but  that  his  behaviour  was  as  good 
as  possible.  May  that  Being,  who  is  the  source  of  all  happi- 
ness, lead  him  to  right  ways  of  thinking,  and  by  them,  to 
that  happiness  which  no  man  ever  wished  a  son  to  enjoy  more 
than  I  have  most  anxiously  wished  him  to  enjoy." 

About  this  time  an  inflammatory  letter  upon  Irish 
politics,  purporting  to  be  written  and  franked  by  Lord 
Eldon,  vms  sent  by  the  post  to  some  person  in  Ireland, 
through  whom  it  found  its  way  to  the  public.  This 
forgery  was  the  subject  of  many  comments  in  the 
newspapers. 
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L&rd  EMm  ia  Lord  Encombe. — (Extraet,) 

(Augusi  2^Td,  U29.) 


''  I  urn  sndly  plagued  with  eoquiriea  frooi  different  persons 
aut  wry  supposed  letter  to  IreUnd,  Sir  Frauds  Freelmg 
'il  tlie  Vmt  Office  atates  the  frank  to  be^  as  it  ia,  a  pdpa* 
bio  foi^ry ;  and  his  sarprise  that  it  could  pass  thoee,  who 
there  murkeil  it  "  Tree,'*  w&  it  is  m  plalely  such  juid  my 
hand-writing  and  mode  of  franking  is  so  perfectly  known 
tfierD ;  but  he  doea  not  mem  to  hope  that  the  forger  can  b© 
diiOorereiL'* 

Tlic  vacation  was   passed  at  Encombe:  and  here 
follow  specimens  of  its  gossip- 

L&rd  Eldmi  to  Lord  -Sfijwe//.— (Extract.) 

(Post  mark,  21st  St*pt.  1829.) 
*'  I  don't  know  what  state  you  are  in^  in  London^  but 
herei  oac  ihouhl  think  that  a  second  deluge  has  been  ordained : 
ftud  1  tenant  of  mine,  of  a  hoase  in  Kingston  here,  says,  *  It 
is  ail  uwing  to  the  bill  in  favour  of  the  Romans :  '  like  unto 
what  was  reported  of  a  maid  gerrantf  of  Lady  G  ode  rich  who, 
eonipldinitig  of  wet  weather,  wa^  informed  by  the  aer^'ant. 
Why,  madam,  you  know  that  Ijord  Eldon  iaid,  if  **  the  bill  ^ 
[Winird  the  eun  of  Great  Britain  wad  aet  for  ever/  " 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lad^  F.  J,  Bankes*  — (Extract.) 

**  Tburaday  (Oct  20ih,  1829). 
EAmuBetl  to  fiud  here,  working  in  tlic  garden,  now 
*  a  man,  a  j)erson,  formerly,  when  a  boyj  a  favourite 
witli  William  Ilenryt  and  ehri^ened  by  him  Jack  Nasty,  He 
doea  Ilia  work  well,  and  the  garde ner^  moreover,  informs  n«i, 
thmt  lie  ia  '  a  droll  subject,"  and  m  very  useful  at  all  hops  and 
daaoes  in  thia  neighbourhood  ob  a  niumcian*  He  retains,  I 
QlldervtaJid,  a  very  wiuin  affectitm  for  W.  H.,  tljough  he  ]jaa 
wH.  got  Um  a  place  in  the  Victualling  OfBcc,  which  Jack  N* 
sup|]Ofiefi  to  be  a  mere  place  for  eating  and  drinking,^ 

Early  in  thla  October,  Lady  Eldon  was  seized  with 
kTiolent  afTection  of  the  brain,  arising  firom  a  deter* 
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mination  of  blood  to  the  head,  and  producing,  for 
the  time,  a  total  aberration  of  the  mind.  "  I  shall 
long  remember,"  says  the  present  Earl,  "  the  dis- 
tress in  which  Lord  Eldon,  to  whom  such  a  thing 
was  wholly  new,  came  down  stairs  to  me,  and 
told  me  that  my  grandmother  did  not  know  him. 
Mr.  Everingham,  her  medical  attendant,  being  pressed 
by  Lord  Eldon  to  state  the  truth,  expressed  his  fear 
that  she  would  not  survive  the  night, — perhaps  not 
many  hours.  No  one  but  myself  was  visiting  at  En- 
combe  at  the  time,  and  we  sat  up  during  a  wretched 
night,  in  the  course  of  which  my  grandfather's  mental 
anxiety  considerably  aggravated  a  fit  of  gout  which 
had  already  threatened  him.  It  pleased  God,  however, 
to  ward  off  the  fatal  blow.  The  application  of  a  strong 
blister  at  the  back  of  the  patient's  head  had  drawn 
away,  by  morning,  the  chief  cause  of  alarm,  and  a 
gradual,  though  not  uninterrupted,  amendment  enabled 
her  in  November  to  return  with  Lord  Eldon  to  Lon- 
don, which,  for  the  remainder  of  her  life,  she  did  not 
quit." 

One  day,  toward  the  period  when  he  finished  the 
Anecdote  Book,  which  was  about  the  end  of  1827, 
he  happened  to  say,  looking  over  a  volume  of 
Sayers's  Caricatures,  in  his  library,  that  an  interesting 
account  might  be  written  in  illustration  of  them.  His 
grandson,  to  whom  the  observation  was  made,  im- 
mediately provided  a  book  for  this  purpose,  like  that 
in  which  the  anecdotes  had  been  written ;  but  Lord 
Eldon  made  no  insertion  in  it  till  the  16th  of  Oc- 
tober 1829.  By  the  6th  of  November  he  had  written 
twenty-four  pages ;  but  he  never  afterwards  resumed 
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occnpatinn,  AiBong  these  illtistratioDs  of  his,  the 
foUomncr  may,  [perhaps,  amuse  the  reader: 
*^  *Iobti  Lee,  a  member  of  the  Hoiise  of  Commons, 
and  one  of  the  law  offieers  of  the  Crown,  in  his  pcjli- 
ricft  WM  a  warm  supjx^rter  of  Charles  Fox,  and  acted 
01  such,  in  common  with  most  of  tJxose  members  who 
had  Hiipjiorted  Lord  Rotikingham's  administration. 
He  ^lis  lx>ni  of  a  dissenting  family,  and  ediiaited  as 
ft  dhsst^nter.  But  Ids  moderation  as  a  dissenter  was 
tt,  and  through  life  he  maiiiiested  tliat  moderation. 
Ill  private*  and  in  public,  he  alwaya  spoke  of  the 
EtftahFLHiied  Church  with  great  respect,  and  he  often 
nded  the  service  of  it.  Hia  conversation  and  con- 
t  at  all  times  were  such  as  proved  him  to  be  a 
liersan  of  great  suavity  of  t-emjier,  and  remarkable 
kindneei  of  heart.  He  was  not,  perhaps,  a  deep-read 
lHW}H*r,  l>ut  he  hud  a  most  vigorous  understanding, 
and  tlie  English  Bar  never  furnished  a  more  powertul 
Ni»*i  l*rius  adv<icate.  It  ought  to  t>e  recorded  of  him 
that  he  was  the  sincere  and  active  friend  of  young  men 
at  the  Burl  rejoicing  in  promoting  and  witnessing  their 
miceess  in  the  profession*  In  the  debates  upon  tlie 
India  Bill,  he  unfortunately  spoke  most  contemptu- 
ously al)out  cliarter^^  particularly  that  of  the  East  In- 
dia Compmy  ;  and  expix^ss^d  in  sti*ong  terms  his  stir- 
prise  that  there  could  be  such  political  strife  about 
what  he  called  ^  a  piece  of  parchment,  with  a  bit  of 
wax  dimgling  to  it/  This  most  improvident  expres- 
Hion»  uttered  l>y  a  rro^vn  hiwycr,  fonncd  tlie  subject 
of  conunent  and  repniiu4i  in  all  the  subsequent  de- 
batiks  in  Parliament,  in  all  publications!  of  the  times, 
and  in  every  Ixidy's  t^onversation*  Few  men  could 
VOL,  uu  H 
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have  survived  the  odium  this  expression  created ;  but 
the  man  was  beloved,  and  his  fault  was  forgotten." 

"  Lord  Grantley,  before  his  creation  as  a  peer,  was 
Sir  Fletcher  Norton.  He  was,  in  politics,  an  adherent 
of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  and  his  party : — ^though 
probably  not  much  to  be  depended  upon  by  any  party. 
He  was  bred  to  the  Bar,  and  was,  for  many  years, 
leader  of  the  Northern  Circuit,  had  the  principal  busi- 
ness in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  was  promoted 
to  the  office  of  Attorney  General.  He  was  neverthe- 
less not  a  lawyer,  but  by  force  of  a  very  quick  and 
vigorous  understanding,  and  a  most  bold,  if  not  most 
impudent,  manner,  and  not  being  troubled  with  many 
scruples,  as  to  assertions  or  conduct,  he  rose  to  the 
eminent  station  he  held  in  the  profession.  He  was 
much  known  by  the  name  of  Sir  Bull-face  Double  Fee. 
He  was  remarked  as  betraying  the  same  inaccuracy  in 
his  assertions  in  conversation,  as  in  his  pleading. 
Probably  conscious  of  not  being  deeply  versed  in  pro- 
fessional learning,  it  has  been  reported  that  he  never 
gave  his  opinions,  as  Attorney  General,  in  writing.* 
He  became  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
after  he  was  removed  from  that  office,  he  was  created 
Baron  Grantley.  It  was  understood  that  there  had 
been  some  quarrel  between  him  and  Lord  North  about 
the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  when 
Loughborough  was  appointed  to  it.  He  is  said  to 
have  spoken  disrespectfully  of  Lord  North,  and  Lord 
North  had  no  respect  for  him.  The  latter  having 
heard  that  Sir  Fletcher  had  spoken  of  himself  as  not 
in  good  health,  and  Sir  F.  being  supposed  to  have 
made  that  representation  with  some  particular  view, 

♦  But  see  Lord  Eldon's  Speech,  14th  Sept  1831,  Chap.  LIV. 
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tlioiigh  he  was  perfectly  well,  took  occasion^  after  Par* 
Uament  was  dbsolved,  nnd  a  new  Speaker  was  to  be 
cbosen,  to  exprnss  his  deep  conceni  that  the  health  of 
Sir  F*  Norton  umxle  it  imposj^ible  to  propose  him  again, 
anil  his  con\ictioii  tliat  the  House  could  not  expect  that 
ill  iSr  F/»  8tat€  of  health,  he  shoald,  at  the  risk  of  hig 
exi^tence^  egiiiu  undertake  the  arduous  duties  of  the 
S|jiiiker's  office,  and  then  proposed  that  another  gen* 
tleman  nhould  l)e  placed  m  the  Chair,  Sir  Fletcher, 
gj  auil  again,  and  again,  assurctd  the  House  that 
inevQT  in  liettev  health  —  that  he  was  |Jerfectly 
aWe  to  undertake  imd  execute  the  duties,  however 
arduous,  of  the  office,  and  that  the  House,  he  hoped^ 
wmild  nf*t  diHcnnl  him,  who  had  before  been  their  ser- 
vant and  Speaker,  Lord  Notth  rose  again,  and  stated 
his  extreme  rehictance  to  resist  the  importiuiity  of  a 
gentleman  who  had  l>eeB  so  valualile  a  servant  of  the 
Houfi4%  but  that  hunianity  forbad  him  to  think  of  gra- 
tifying, however  anxious*  lie  was  to  gnitify.  Sir  F/s 
wisIk*^.  Tlie  majority  of  the  House  did  not  like  Sir 
Fletclier,  they  w*ere  under  the  inffyence  of  Ijord 
North,  and  they  voted  another  gentleman  into  the 
Clmir." 
.Tliif*  was  the  hi^t  year  in  which  Lord  Eldon  took  his 
fiivonrite  divers^icm  of  shooting.  The  '*  Six>rting 
ne  **  t>f  Fel>niar}^  1838,  observes  that  *' to  tha 
*^lttHt  he  did  not  hke  shooting  in  company,  and  enter- 
^  talncd  ft  gcxKl  old  gentlemanly  contempt  for  Imttuea/' 
His  frnm<Uon,  who  wa;*  an  exception  to  the  venerable 
EarlV  liislikt'  of  company  in  the  lield,  ^nyf^j  that  in 
^^  the  autumn  of  1829  la*  twice  went  out  at  Encombe  with 
^M  hid  gun  —  but  never  again  resumed  it.  This  discon* 
^m  tinijiuicu  of  \m  old  amu&enient  was  occasioned  in  the 
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first  instance  by  the  above-mentioned  illness  of  Lady 
Eldon.  In  the  succeeding  year,  it  was  not  judged 
prudent  that  she  should  forego  the  benefit  of  London 
advice,  even  during  a  few  weeks  of  autumn;  and 
when,  after  her  death  in  1831,  Lord  Eldon  resumed 
his  visits  to  Encombe,  he  had  no  longer  strength  or 
spirit  for  the  amusements  of  the  field.  His  activity 
in  following  his  game  at  a  late  period  of  his  life  had 
obtained  for  him  in  public  report  the  character  of  a 
better  shot  than  his  skill  quite  justified.  He  then  shot 
with  a  single-barrelled  percussion  gun,  made  by  Man- 
ton.  He  used  to  declare  that  he  was  far  from  being  so 
good  a  shot  in  later  life  as  he  had  been  when  a  young 
Oxonian,  without  a  qualification.  "  By  the  time  I 
got  a  qualification,"  said  he,  "I  found  myself  dis- 
qualified." 

"  His  conclusion  of  each  season  at  Encombe,"  says 
the  present  Earl,  "  is  recorded  to  have  been  a  general 
jubilee  for  all  his  dogs.  Pointers,  Spaniels,  New- 
foundlanders, &c.,  of  whatever  species  and  in  what- 
ever number  they  happened  to  be,  were  alike  permitted 
to  share  in  making  or  marring  the  fortunes  of  the 
day." 

I  have  been  told,  says  Miss  Forster,  that  one  day, 
during  a  vacation,  when  Lord  Eldon  was  going  out  to 
shoot,  the  gamekeeper  ordered  back  some  useless  dogs 
of  the  establishment,  which  immediately  uttered  a  whine 
of  lamentation.  On  Lord  Eldon's  desiring  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  accompany  him,  the  gamekeeper 
respectfully  remonstrated,  saying,  they  would  destroy 
all  chance  of  sport.  "  Oh,  never  mind,"  answered 
his  kind-hearted  master,  "  let  them  go,  poor  things,  it 
is  a  pity  they  should  not  have  the  enjoyment." 


ILDOH* 

Loitl  Eldon  told  his  niece,  Mrs.  Forster,  that  Lord 
Stowell,  who  never  was  a  sijortsiiaan,  being  asked  what 
hb  brother,  Lord  Eldon,  who  was  very  fond  of  shoot- 
ings ymally  kUJed  when  he  was  at  Encombe,  answered, 
'"  Nothijig  but  time/' 

Toward  the  close  of  his  stay  at  Encombe,  in  1829^ 
he  wrote  several  lett<*rs  to  his  gmndaon;  and  in 
one  of  theni,  written  during  a  fit  of  gout,  wMch  had 
eimfined  hini  for  scnne  days  to  the  house,  he  says,  ^*  I 
Act  yesterday  fourteen  rabbits  and  a  hare/*  Tliis 
!o^>k<^d  a  little  stmngc  from  a  man  who  could  not  set 
foot  to  ground.  But  the  next  line  explains  that  he 
had  perfonned  this  feat  by  deputy,  to  wit,  l>y  his  game- 
kcC|K*r;  and  he  justifies  his  elaim  to  the  credit  of  the 
gime  killed,  by  adding,  '*  Qui  tiicit  per  aliuni,  facit  f»er 
mJ*  The  gout  continued  importunate  fur  some  days 
loaiger,  but  even  in  pain  he  had  always  land  thoughts 
of  hia  friends.     He  writ^^s  to  his  grandson, 

**  Pray  Ijc  &o  gtKxl  m  to  let  me  know  Jiow  Oliver  Faner 
•*«?•  I  am  bound  to  eaqnlre  after  hiiii,  lie  is  so  good- 
**  tempered,  and  always  m  kind  to  uSt  I  wi^h  his  gout  was 
*«  «i  mUd  08  mine,'* 

Mr-  Morton  Pitt,  when  he  sold  Encorabe  to  Lord 
Eldon,  held  out^  as  one  of  its  advantages^  tliat  the 
principal  tunipike  road  in  the  1s\q  of  Purbeek,  the 
Tomi  by  Kingfeiton  Hill,  passed  near  it;  but  after- 
wards^ having  pirted  witli  all  his  estate  in  that  neigh- 
Ixmrliood  anil  bought  property  in  Swanage,  he  tried 
liardf  Uiuler  the  plea  of  a  shorter  cut,  to  get  the 
main  road  carried  away  from  Kingston  Hill  in  a  direc- 
tion by  wliicli  Swanage  wouhl  be  more  accommodated, 

•  Brother  of  the  Master  m  Chmncery. 

n  3 
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enforcing  his  object  on  the  public  mind  by  long  printed 
letters.  Lord  Eldon  thought  this  attempt  an  unfair  one. 
He  alludes  to  it  in  a  note  to  Lady  F.  J.  Bankes,  not 
dated,  but  written  apparently  about  the  beginning  of 
November  1829. 

"  Sunday  Morning. 
"  Our  affections  to  Mr.  Bankes.  Tell  him  his  friend  at 
Swanage  is  continuing  the  trade  of  authorship,  and,  as  Han- 
nibal reduced  the  Alps  by  vinegar,  seems  determined  to 
break  down  Kingston  Hill  by  the  application  of  ink.  What  a 
strange  thing  it  is  that  the  Pitt  family  never  found  out  that 
that  was  a  hill  of  tremendously  steep  acclivity  and  that  the 
road  from  Corfe  to  Swanage  would  be  much  shorter  in  its 
present  intended  course  than  it  was  through  Kingston  and 
Langton,  —  till  they  left  Encombe,  and  Eldon  came  there  I 
But  nothing  astonishes  me  much." 

The  part  which  Lord  Eldon  had  taken,  in  the  ses- 
sion of  1829,  against  the  admission  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  political  power,  procured  for  him  innumer- 
able marks  of  respect  and  confidence  from  those  who 
saw  in  that  measure,  as  he  did,  an  ill  omen  for  the 
Church  of  England.  Among  those  indications  of 
feeling  was  an  address  from  the  Clergy  of  York  and 
of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire :  a  testimonial  the 
more  grateful  to  him,  because,  as  he  was  known  to 
have  given  up  the  prospect  and  even  the  wish  of  re- 
turning to  his  former  office,  no  views  of  preferment 
were  likely  to  have  influenced  the  subscribers.  In  his 
letter  of  thanks,  addressed  to  the  Clergyman  who 
brought  it  to  London,  he  says :  — 

"23d  Nov.  1829. 
''  I  cannot  express  the  satisfaction  with  which  I  have  re- 
ceived this  testimony  of  the  approbation  of  those,   whose 
approYftl  of  my  pnbHc  conduct  I  must  ever  consider  as  a 
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valuable  proof  that  a  body  of  persona,  entitled  to  the 
bigbeet  re^j>ect,  liave  considered  that  conduct  aa  establislilng 
tbtt  I  have  intended  to  act  as  a  iaithful  servant  to  the  King, 
jmd  m  a  friend  of  my  country*  That  the  appreheuslon  that 
Ifae  intcrcnia  of  the  edtablighed  Church  and  the  Stale  are 
hraught  into  whinger  may  eventually  prove  to  be  Ill-founded, 
cannot  but  be  the  anxious  wi^h  of  every  friend  to  the  coun* 
try-  Such  I  proiesa  to  be  my  most  anxious  wish.  But,  not 
bong  able  to  remove  that  appreheniion  from  my  mind,  I 
mtii^i  continne  to  regulate  my  conduct  with  r^pect  to  the 
Church  and  the  State,  m  far  ag  it  is  now  po^gible^ 
principles  m  have  hitherto  governed  my  conduct. 
May  I  take  the  liberty  to  request  you*  Sir,  to  communi- 
C5itc  the  substance  of  this  letter  in  euch  manner,  as  you  may 
think  iiMjst  pmj>er  and  most  res]M3ctful,  to  the  clergymen  who 
have  signed  the  addrcsb^,  as  I  know  not  how  to  act  for  tliat 
purpose,  but  by  writing  to  you,  who  did  mc  the  honour  to 

» bring  the  iiddre^  to  liiiinilton  Place.     I  regret  that  my  ab- 
iuace  pr^ventetl  my  paying  my  reftpeeta  to  you  peraonally 
Mien  you  were  in  town.  —  I  anij  Sir,  with  much  respect, 
I  **  Your  obliged  Scr\^ant, 

The  present  Ear!  relates,  that,  from  the  same  feel- 
ing wliicb  bad  iiillueiiced   the  Clergy  of  YorkBliire, 
BeTcml  pnHJiis  totally  unconnected  with  him  named 
their  children  aftor  him     When  such  eommuniciitions 
i^re  iniide  to  him,  he  %voulcl  reply,  in  obUging  and 
Ittiilde  tenn^t  hi  ii  manner  of  which  the  foUov^4ng 
umv  be  taken  as  an  instance.     The  letter  is  addressed 
to  JcJiu  Jn,  Butler,  Esq.   17,  Amiens  Street,  North 
tmiid,  Dublin :  — 

**  Sir,  (FmtikM  Corfe  Cutlei  September  27t1i,  inW.) 

"  1  thank  you  for  the  favour  of  your  letter,  which  I  re- 
ceived hero  twt>  ikys  ago. 

**I  hope  my  young  namesake  will  be,  Itereiirter,  m  anxious 
a«  I  have  been,  to  form  jui5t  opinionr^  wttli  rcj^niect  to  the  de- 

K   4 
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mands  which  the  country  has  upon  all,  that  belong  to  it ; 
iand  that  he  may  succeed  in  avoiding  any  errors,  into  which  I 
naay  have  fallen,  however  anxiously  I  have  endeavoured  to 
ascertidn  what  is  right,  and  to  act  according  to  what  has 
appeared  to  me  to  be  right.  Wishing  him  aU  happiness  in 
future  life.  —  I  am j  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

*«Eli>on." 

Lord  Eldon  had  the  gratification  likewise,  both  be- 
fore and  after  this  final  struggle  with  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, of  receiving  municipal  freedoms  and  other  tes- 
timonials of  public  approbation  from  many  important 
Corporations,  such  as  those  of  the  cities  of  Bristol,  Cork, 
Exeter,  Dublin,  and  the  Merchant  Tailors'  Company 
of  London.  A  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
acknowledged  these  tributes  wiU  be  found  hereafter, 
in  his  letter  to  the  Mayor  of  Exeter,  under  the  date 
of  September  1834. 
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CHAPTER  LIIL 
1830. 

tfCHTSE  C^F  LORti6 :    WELSH    JTDICATUIII  i  PBODCCTIOli  OF    OPIKlOXfl 

*4  LAW  omcKita:  statkok  the  kation. — ^  lettek  from  lord 

t:n<iN    TO    LORD     STOWKLL,  —  llASTlXGs's    ESTATE    BILL:     LORB 

[>?t'8  CONTmtrUfG  INFLtTENGK  IS  THE  LEGAL  BUSINESS  OF  TUB 

SR  OK  LOIiDS.  *— ELDOK  LAW  SCHOLARSniP.^ — BILL  TO  CONSTI- 

KQUITY  JriKiK, — D£ina£  OF  GEORGE  IV\ — DKBATE  0?r  PRO- 

?Sf  roU  THE  COKTlN<iE3«Cr  OF  AN  INFAKT  SOVEREIGN, FUR- 

BtU.  :     SCOTCH    JURT    BILL  :    EAST    RETFORD   BILL,  ^  KIKG 
IT,   AKD  LORD    ELD02^.  —  DISSOLL^TlOlf  ;   UNFAVOCILVBLE 

4KO    TOWARDS  THE  IHNTSTBT* LETTERS  OP  LORD  ELDON  TO 

r.  J,  BAXREi^  U>RI>  ENCOSCBE,  AND  LORD  STOWKLL*^ — EE- 
PORTED  OFKRTCTRES  TO  LORD  PALMEBSTON.  —  UEETOfd  OF  PAR- 
LLOIKJST,^ — MIKISTEBS  DEFEATED  0?r  THE  CIVIL  LIST:  DISSOLU- 
T1U?«  OF  THE  DU&fifs  GOYERNICE^'T  ;  FORUATION  OF  EARL  GB£Y's« 


Lord  Eldon  took  part  in  the  business  of  the  House  of 

I.onis  on  several  occasions  during  the  year  1830.    On 

25th  of  February,  when  a  petition  was  present-ed 

ist  the  projected  alteration  of  the  Welsh  judica- 

►  ture. 
He  exprese^ed  hie  djsapproltation  of  the  propoeal^  on  this 
ummg  other  groundsp  thut  the  Welsh  Circuit  Courts^  m  then 
oemtdttttol,  with  iwi  ciiulhibk  m  well  im  a  legal  judirattire, 
brought  home  the  odjiiiniMtratioii  of  Equity  to  the  door»  of 
the  isliahitanu  of  the  Princi{KililT^  and  this  io  mtis&ctoril^^ 

■  that  ill  twenty -five  yen  re  he  remembered  only  one  appeal : 
wbenMW  the  new  arrangement  would  force  all  Welsh  nitiU  in 
Equity  to  the  metrofjoUs. 

H      I^rd  Ivhinricarde  having  asked^  on  the  wrae  evening, 
■  for  the  production  of  an  opiuion^  given  to  the  Crown 
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by  its  law  officers  on  the  affairs  of  Portugal,  and 
quoted  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  a  recent  debate, 

Lord  Eldon  supported  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the 
Chancellor  in  resisting  the  request  Considering,  however, 
that  the  opinions  of  the  law  officers  must  necessarily  have  an 
influence  with  the  House,  he  thought  that,  as  they  could  not 
be  produced  by  the  Ministers,  the  Ministers  ought  not  to 
quote  them. 

Later  in  the  same  evening,  upon  Lord  Stanhope's 
motion  for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  internal 
state  of  the  country,  then  labouring  under  extreme 
distress.  Lord  Eldon  again  addressed  the  House,  con- 
demning the  language  employed  in  the  King's  speech, 
and  censuring  the  tone  of  the  Ministers ;  but  as  these 
topics  were  of  a  temporary  nature,  the  repetition  of 
them  here  would  hardly  interest  the  reader.  The  same 
observation  is  applicable  to  the  greater  part  of  his 
speech  of  March  the  18th,  in  support  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond's  motion  for  a  Committee  on  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes  and  the  effect  of  taxation. 

The  following  extracts,  from  a  letter  to  Lord 
Stowell,  will  shew  the  uneasiness  vnth  which  Lord 
Eldon  now  contemplated  the  state  of  public  affairs. 
It  is  not  dated,  but  appears  to  have  been  written 
shortly  after  the  meeting  of  the  French  Chambers, 
about  April  1830. 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  StowelL  —  (Extract.) 
"  My  very  Dear  Brother, 
"  Of  Lady  Eldon  I  have  better  hopes  than  I  have  had  for 
the  last  four  years  —  vast  as  is  that  space  of  time  which  is 
gone  by,  at  her  age. 

'<  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  what  is  passing,  and  to 

which  you  refer,  without  apprehensions  of  a  very  serious  kind. 

is  80  paMong  is  a  renewal,  of  a  more  frightful  kind 
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Hum  the  prwpecta  of  1791,  2,  3,  4,  ajid  5.  The  oceuri^uced 
of  tlio#e  day 8^  involviiig  the  Crown  as  well  as  the  Houses  of 
l^irliaiucnt,  by  exi»resa  itiention*  in  re voloti unary  projects  — 
the  language  *  No  Kiog'  —  gave  a  treasonable  character  to 
the  pri>ceeding!!t  of  that  enis  which  enabled  Government  to 
deal  with  it  by  law.  This  h  now,  in  their  revolution*,  and 
dachimtionB,  and  pctitiong,  carefully  avoided;  and  the  pro* 
oeodixigs  of  thii*  day,  therefore,  are  roorc  difficult  to  be  dealt 
with,  because  more  diilicult  to  be  met  by  the  existing  laws. 
They  arc»  of  course,  more  dangerous.  The  sacrifice  too  of 
the  Tc»t  Actj  and  the  passing  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Eitianei- 
pation  Bill,  to  the  intimidation  eftectcd  by  the  unpunished, — 
the  rewarded, — threats,  of  the  Irish  Association  of  0*ConneU 
and  Co.,  have  established  a  precedent  m  dangeroug,  m  en- 
coumging  to  the  pruscnt  attempts  at  revolution  under  name 
of  Beform,  lliat  he  must  be,  in  my  judgment,  a  very  bold 
foul,  who  dooi  not  tremble  at  what  seems  to  be  fast  ap- 
prDaching. 

**  Lfook  too  at  France,  The  Ministers  beat  in  the  Cliain- 
ber,  oti  the  first  day,  by  a  very  considerable  majority  !  What 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  will  do,  1  pretend  not  to  giiess, 
Wlmt  will  l>e  said  now  about  the  fact  that  all  the  occasional 
kw8  against  sedition  have  been  suflcred  to  expire  ?  Heaven 
flsfo  aa  now  I  for  in  man  there  is  no  ^tifTteient  helfv 


**  Yours,  in  vcjt  low  spirits, 
*'  Eldon, 


1^     

^M       TbcMigh  hie*  [lolitical  position  was  no  longer  a  com- 

^M  uiaiiditig  one,  his  inHuence  with  the  Peers  upon  legal 

^m   subjects  was  undiminished.     There  was  an  instance 

^m  of  ihift  diiriiig  the  session  of  1830,  upon  a  jjrivatc  bill 

^1  respect itig  the  entate:^  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings*     It 

WM  presented  to  the  Hou^e  of  Lords  by  Lord  Eldon 

hliB^elf*  during  whose  Chancellorship  a  former  bill 

hod  passed  in  1826,  relating  to  the  same  L^stutes;  and 

be  now  came  down  to  the  Committee  to  KUj)i>ort  the 

priaciple  of  the  bill,  and  to  advise  that,  under  the 

circtirastanees  of  the  particular  case,  th«*  Committee 
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should  recommend  it  to  the  House  to  dispense  with 
the  Standing  Orders,  none  of  which  the  promoters 
of  the  biU  had  complied  with.  Mr.  Preston,  the 
celebrated  conveyancer,  was  in  readiness  to  give 
the  necessary  explanations ;  but  Lord  Eldon  having 
briefly  opened  the  object  of  the  bill,  with  an  in- 
timation of  his  own  opinion  that  it  was  justified 
by  general  principle,  and  that  its  circumstances 
required  the  suspension  of  the  Standing  Orders,  the 
Peers  present,  who  were  unusually  numerous,  at  once 
said :  "  Since  your  Lordship  is  satisfied,  the  Com- 
"  mittee  is  satisfied,  and  there  is  no  occasion  at  all 
"  to  trouble  counsel."  They  reported  in  favour  of 
the  dispensation,  24th  of  May  1830,  and  the  orders 
were  dispensed  with  accordingly.  Now,  of  course, 
some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  natural  disin- 
clination of  their  Lordships  to  hear  a  long  argument 
about  the  bearing  of  the  Standing  Orders,  and  the 
technicalities  of  conveyancing,  even  from  so  profound 
a  lawyer  as  Mr.  Preston  (by  whose  kindness  this  anec- 
dote is  furnished) :  but,  at  least,  it  was  a  strong 
recognition  of  Lord  Eldon's  legal  supremacy,  to  ac- 
cept his  single  opinion  in  full  of  all  the  customary 
precautions  of  the  House. 

In  the  month  of  May  1830,  the  subscription  which 
had  been  opened  in  the  preceding  year  for  the  Eldon 
testimonial  amounted  to  almost  7800Z.,  of  which, 
after  all  expenses  were  deducted,  a  clear  sum  of 
7562Z.  remained  applicable  to  the  object  of  the  sub- 
scription. * 

It  has  since  received  still  further  additions,  and,  at 

*  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  sabscribers,  held  at  the  Thatched 
JHioofe  Taveoiy  on  the  12th  of  May  1830,  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
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the  end  of  1843,  it  consisted  of  8738/,  consols,  and 
S50/,  cash. 


H     tilt 


being  in  the  Chair,  a  fieries  of  rtaolutions  were  ptised,  of  wUieli  the 
foUiTWtag  are  tlic  most  niaterial :  — 

ThAt  it  npjKUirs  to  ittb  meeting,  tliat  a  tcsHmonial  a  I  onee 
ci^litable  t<i  the  Bubseribers  and  honoyrable  to  the  Earl  of  Eldon, 
wttultl  he  the  eMablinhment  of  an  EUon  Law  Scholarship  at  Or- 
ftird,  thereby  recurdiiig  Lord  Eldon'i  connection  witli  the  pro- 
fession of  tlie  LaWf  and  with  the  University  of  which  he  wa§  bo 
dliiliiifinfthed  an  ortmtnent ;  and  at  the  same  time  conferring  a  retl 
bfiH^C,  m  wall  m  a  dii^Unclion,  upon  meritoriouB  individuala  who 
mm  J  bar«  to  struggle  with  difhcnlties  Ln  the  earlj  port  of  their 
pnj|f!)(jtiona)  carerr. 

*Vhni  tho  candidates  be  Protestanta  of  the  Church  of  England 
arf  '  '  rs  <tf  the  University  of  Oxford,  who  having  pajaed  their 

**s  u  fur  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  shall  have  been 

r&lcii  in  tlie  fimt  cIbm  In  one  hnmch  at  lea^t  of  e^tanunation^  or 
have  gained  one  of  tlic  Chancellora  prizes^  and  who  shall 
to  follow  tbe  prtjfciision  of  the  Law. 

lltat  the  Trustees,  at  a  mating  at  which  not  tea«  than  five  sliaU 
he  pR^dcnt,  shall  select  one  of  these  candidate^  and  that  the  elec- 
tion take  efl^cct  fronj  the  4ih  of  Jtiae,  being  Lord  Kldon^i  hirth-daj« 

Tlwit  the  Trustees  shall    pay  a  sum  not   cxcetiding    200/.   |>er 

muni^  for  three  yearv^  to  each  Kidun  ^^bolar,  by  which  time  he 
may  be  called  to  the  Bar ;  that  the  payment  Ik*  mndc  half*y early, 
and  that  the  Scholar  must  produce  pr«K>f  Uial  he  has  reguhirly 
kept  hill  tf'rin^  at  one  of  the  Juih  of  Court,  or  that  he  has  been 
pfr vented  by  such  illness  as  the  Troste^  oondder  to  jnstify  and 
re!(|uirv  a  departure  from  this  rule. 

Thai  Qpoti  tht*  death  or  resignation  of  an  Eldon  Scholar,  or 
ling  lo  keep  hi*  terms  as  alwve  provided,  the  TrustecJ 
their  pajinent!?,  and  duill  eleel  another  ScliolaTH. 

Tluit  wh^nMl^ltid  as  often  a«i,  by  accumulation,  by  donations 
wlildi  liMtm  fldi  jit  been  n'eeived,  hut  which  may  be  iwcf*ectc?d,  or 
Ivf  b«i|tieit«^  the  sum  in  the  httnd^  of  the  Tnifleei  ahalt  W  in- 
Otaueil,  na  M  lo  aflbrd  the  means  of  establishing  an  additioiml 
8cii«iUrsliip  of  ct|tsal  value^  tiie  Trustaes  shall  elect  another 
Scholar  upon  liniilar  conditions 

Thai  th<  1  Management  of  the  funds  and  the  amng^nent 

jf  all  d«tai  I  til  tlic  Truhteoa, 

Tint  thA  Might  Hon*  Lord  Tentorden,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 


^^ 
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Lord  Lyndhurst,  whose  bill  of  the  preceding  year, 
for  facilitating  the  disposal  of  suits  in  Equity  by 
means  of  an  additional  judge,  had  failed  from  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  introduced,  in  the  present  ses- 
sion, another  bill  having  a  similar  object. 

On  the  motion  for  the  third  reading,  26th  of  May,  Lord 
Eldon  repeated  his  opinion  that  the  appointment  of  a  new 
Judge  might  be  dispensed  with  by  due  recourse  to  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  and  to  a  Commission  of  Assistance,  composed 
of  a  puisne  Baron  and  two  Masters  in  Chancery :  setting 
great  value  upon  the  Masters,  who  disposed,  he  said,  of  more 
questions  of  importance  in  the  course  of  the  year  than  any  of 
the  puisne  Barons.  Therefore,  until  the  decision  of  the  Legis- 
lature upon  the  then  pending  proposal  for  the  appointment  of 
an  additional  Judge  in  each  of  the  Common  Law  Courts,  — 
which,  if  executed,  would  make  one  of  the  Exchequer  Barons 
available  for  Equity,  and  thus  render  it  unnecessary  to  appoint 
the  additional  Judge  whom  this  bill  proposed  to  constitute,  — 
he  would  rather  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  present 
bill ;  and  he  moved  that  its  third  reading  should  take  place 
on  that  day  fortnight. 

This  amendment  was  negatived,  on  a  division,  by 
11  against  4,  and  the  bill  went  down  to  the  Com- 
mons :  where  it  was  strongly  opposed,  and  ultimately 
abandoned  by  reason  of  the  premature  termination  of 
the  session,  consequent  upon  the  demise  of  the  Crown. 

Although  the  official  career  of  Lord  Eldon  had 
finally  closed  in  the  year  1827,  he  now  saw,  with  much 
regret  and  sympathy,  the  decay  in  the  constitution  of 
King  George  IV.,  who,  for  many  years,  had  distin- 
guished him  not  only  with  his  political,  but  with  his 

England,  be  requested  to  accept  the  office  of  Visitor  to  this  found- 
Utioii,  and  that  whenever  a  vacancy  shall  occur,  the  Trustees  shall 
•«p^Ait  another  Viaitor,  who  must  be  a  Protestant  of  the  Church 
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personal  favour*  At  the  end  of  May  1830,  the  pain 
and  weakness  under  which  liis  Majesty  laboured  had 
macle  it  necessary  to  pa^  an  act  of  parliament  allow- 
ing the  substitution  of  a  atuiiip  for  his  manual  signa- 
ture,  in  the  caae  of  those  documents  which,  by  com- 
mon law,  reqiiire<l  the  sign  manuaL  In  the  following 
mont  h  the  progress  of  dropsy  became  rapid  :  and  on 
Satiinlay  the  2Gth  of  June  the  King  expired. 

King  William  IV,,  on  succeeding  to  the  Crown» 
sent  a  message  to  Parliament,  in  the  latter  part  of 
iriiich  he  recommended  that  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  jjublic  ser\ice  in  the  interval  that  might  elapse 
between  the  close  of  that  session  and  the  meeting  of 
another  Parliament-  When  this  part  of  the  message 
wa»  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  House  of 
honh  on  the  30th  of  June^  Lord  Grey  moved  an  ad- 
juurtitnent^  in  order  that  time  might  be  afforded  for 
dielilieniting  upon  the  l>est  way  of  providing  for  the 
possible  demise  of  the  Crown  before  tlie  asscmbrmg  of 
the  new  Parliament,  in  which  event  an  infant  sove- 
reign would  succeed  to  the  Tlirone, 

Ltird  Klddii  gu|v]^>ortLNl  the  motion.  Tlie  I!kliiilBter9,  he  eaid^ 
mighl  Hke  to  have  an  infant  SovercigBt  a  little  King  or 
Qiiet*n  that  one  miirlit  pkv  with  i  if  he  were  a  Primt?  Ministcrj 
there  wiu«  m>llihif:  ho  s^LttuUI  like  more.  But  surely  some  pn>- 
visioQ  might  to  be  made  Iwtbrehaiid  for  the  adniini&t ration  of 
Government  in  «  miinner  Iv^s  objectionrdile  than  by  the 
Bgcncy  nf  II  diiltl  i»f  tcmler  years*  If  an  infant  Sovc- 
rrign  were  to  he  on  the  Throne,  whose  hemi  could  not  be  seen 
OTer  the    li  <  nt  which   covcrefl  the  head  <>f  hit*  Noble 

mod  Lfam  i  nd  on  the  WcwjlsJick,  hv  wouhl,  hy  whnt 
the  Scotch  calleil  ii  Set  inn  cif  liiw,  and  hy  what  the  English 
ndh'd  pn'j*imii>rnjn»  in  favour  of  a  Koyal  infant,  be  8U|»iKiged 
to  liiivo  t^  umch  scnsCf  knowledgCi  and  eJEpcriencc,  ns  if  he 
bad  leached  the  ytmrd  of  ilire<^-«core  and  ten ;  but  admitting 
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the  truth  of  the  supposition  in  a  constitutional  sense,  was  it 
unreasonable  to  ask  that  there  should  be  some  party  acting 
for  the  Sovereign,  during  what  might  be  termed  his  natural, 
though  not  his  political,  minority?  But  there  were  other 
cases  for  which  it  was  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  make  some 
provision,  and  he  admitted  the  prudence  of  considering  that 
to  which  a  noble  Earl  (Harrowby)  had  adverted, — the  pos- 
sibility of  a  successor  to  the  Throne,  though  not  yet  visible, 
being  in  existence  at  the  demise  of  the  Crown.  There  must 
then  be  a  real  or  a  phantom  King,  and  it  was  just  the  same 
in  principle  whether  this  little  King  was  not  able  to  speak  or 
walk,  or  whether  he  was  only  in  ventre  sa  mere.  To  prevent 
the  difficulty  to  which  this  would  give  rise,  recourse  should 
be  had  to  the  authority  of  a  Sovereign,  who  was  really,  as 
well  as  constitutionally,  able  to  exercise  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Throne. 

The  motion  for  adjournment  was  negatived. 

July  was  a  busy  time  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Among 
the  bills  sent  up  from  the  House  of  Commons,  was  one 
on  the  subject  of  forgery,  containing  a  clause  which 
went  to  abolish  capital  punishment  for  the  forgery  of 
negotiable  securities,  stock  transfers,  or  stock  receipts. 
On  the  1st  of  July,  the  Chancellor  having  moved  the 
omission  of  this  clause, 

Lord  Eldon  expressed  his  concurrence  in  the  proposal  of 
the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord.  This  was  not  an  offence  to  be 
treated  lightly.  In  very  many  instances,  it  would  be  com- 
mitted only  by  some  person  in  whom  the  injured  party  placed 
the  fullest  confidence.  If  noble  Lords  would  look  to  the 
public  stocks,  they  would  see  how  easy  it  was  to  commit  a 
forgery  and  abscond,  and  how  all  but  impossible,  when  the 
criminal  was  once  out  of  reach,  to  lay  hold  of  him  again. 

The  amendment  was  carried  ;  but  the  session  closed 
before  the  alteration  thus  made  in  the  bill  could  be 
considered  in  the  House  of  Conmions. 

Some  discussion  took  place  on  the  12th  of  July, 
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when  Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurst  moved  the  second 
rending  of  a  bill  for  the  introduction  of  trial  by 
jury  into  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Session  in 
Scotland. 


JLDCOl 

jHview 


Lotd  Eldon  wi^ljGd  to  have  the  measure  postponed  with  a 
to  a  more  mature  coimderation  of  it.  After  pointing 
out  mwtxvX  objeetioos  to  the  bill»  he  said  lie  had  derl^^ed  one 
gmi  ooiBalaliDa  from  reading  it :  for^  by  one  of  its  dauses^ 
be  famid  it  to  be  taken  for  granted,  though  not  positively 
coaet*<l,  tliat  hii  Learned  Friend,  the  Bight  Hon.  William 
Adaz%  wia  to  hve  three  jears  longer,  Thu9,  as  he  and  his 
Loarood  Friend  were  of  much  the  same  age,  he  had  p4ir- 
Ikitieiitiiry  authority  for  expecting  that  he  himself  had  tliree 
ycais  longer  to  live. 

I  This  bill  appears  to  have  been  lost  by  the  proroga- 
on  of  Parliainent  in  the  succeeding  week* 
■The  bill  for  the  distranchisement  of  East  Retford 
m  frustrated  by  the  same  cause.     When  it  was  dia- 
►cosaed  on  the  19th  of  July,  Lord  Eldon  oppo^^ed  it, 
f>n  the  same  grounds  on  %¥hich  he  had  resisted  the  dis* 
franchisement  of  Stockbridge,  Grainpound,  and  other 
baroughs. 

King  William  the  Fourth  had  been  of  all  the  Royal 
&niily  tlie  least  kno^vu  to  Lord  Eldon.     The  aged 
|£iirl,  a  year  or  two  before  his  own  death,  told  Mr. 
irarrer  that  he  had  never  conversed  with  King  WU- 
lliatn  but  twice,  adding;  *'I  went  with  Dr. Gray,  the 
I  **  late  Bishop  of  Bristol,  to  present  an  address.     After 
*^  it  had  been  presented,  as  1  was  passing,  the  King 
I**  stopped  me  and  said,  *  My  Lord,  political  parties  and 
"  feelings  have  run  veiy  high,  and  I  atn  afraid  I 
**  have  made  observations  upon  your  Lordi*!ii[>  which 

•^  nuw  * I  iuuuediately  said,  ^  I  entl 

VOL.  m.  I 
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"jesty's  pardon,  a  subject  must  not  hear  the  lan- 
"  guage  of  apology  from  the  lips  of  his  Sovereign' — 
"  and  passed  on." 

Lord  Eldan  to  Lady  F.  J.  Bankes.  —  (Extract) 

(July,  1880.) 
"  Our  Lord  the  King  came  to  the  Chapel  Boyal  yesterday^ 
to  take  the  Sacrament^  as  the  proof  that  he  is  in  communion 
with  the  Established  Church.  He  took  great  pains  to  secure 
the  attendance  of  the  Archbishops^  and  laid  his  wishes  before, 
if  not  commands  upon,  them,  to  bring  all  the  Bishops  they 
could  muster. 

^'  All  the  world  here  is  engaged  about  elections  and  contests, 
of  which  it  is  said  there  will  be  a  vast  many,  and  I  hear  that 
seats  in  the  next  Parliament  are  very  high-priced  indeed  — 
much  beyond  any  price  in  former  Parliaments.  So  much  for 
corruption  I  " 

Before  the  death  of  George  IV-,  Lord  Eldon  had 
entered  his  80th  year ;  but  was  still  robust  and  hale 
enough  to  take  exercise  on  foot.  One  day,  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  the  new  reign,  he  was  walking 
in  St.  James's  Street,  where  a  crowd  had  gathered  to 
see  the  carriages  of  some  gentlemen,  going  to  the 
palace  with  an  address.  Amidst  the  throng  he  felt 
the  hand  of  a  man  in  one  of  his  pockets :  but  as  it 
luckily  was  not  that  which  contained  his  purse,  he 
contented  himself  with  the  thief's  disappointment, 
and,  quietly  turning  to  him,  said,  "  Ah !  my  Mend, 
"  you  were  wrong  there :  this  other  was  the  side." 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  23rd  of  July: 
and,  on  the  following  day,  dissolved  by  proclamation. 
The  circumstances,  accompanying  the  general  election, 
were  of  a  character  the  most  unfavourable  for  the 
Ministers.     Their  natural  enemies,  the  Whigs,  had 
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resumed  the  active  hostility  which,  for  a  time,  had 
been  suspended  by  the  progress  and  accompaniiBento 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  measure  :  and  the  Anti-Catholic 
party^  who  had  never  forgiven  the  Duke  and  Mr*  Peel 
for  that  bill,  were  eager  to  mark  their  distrust  and  dis- 
like. This  was  the  temper  of  parties  at  the  dissolution : 
and,  before  the  electioua  began,  the  public  mind  was 
thmwn  into  a  state  of  the  most  violent  excitement  by 
that  outbreak  of  the  Parisian  populace,  wlxich  drove 
Cliarles  X.  from  the  Throne  of  France,  and  stimulated 
the  malcontents  of  all  countries,  by  the  unwonted 
spectacle  of  a  mob  prevailing  against  a  miUtaiy  force. 

L&rd  EM&n  to  Lady  F.  J.  JJankes, 

'M9tli  August,  1S30. 
i  ft  thorough  iueight  into  the  effect  of  tlio  French 
here,  you  have  only  to  read  the  proceediDga  at 
meetings  in  London,  and  all  tlimt  m  stated  in  them.  It  will 
rcqtiim  0  tnnster-lieajd,  euch  as  Pitt  had  and  nobody  now  hm 
in  this  eoundyf  to  allay  what  i^  brewingv  a  @torm  for  change 
hcf^  cipedftlly  for  B^^form  in  Porliameot.  Evefy  body  hero 
ieesDS  to  think  that  tlie  borough  memberB  of  Parliament  can 
acafoely  be  preaerred  until  auother  Parlianient.  Such  a 
dnagey  Oimsideriitg  that  the  present  system  is  the  support  of 
%  flfMitng  aridtocmoy,  must,  if  it  takes  place,  deeply  affect  tlio 
higher  orderfif  and  perhaps  the  monarchy  it^f.  ^ly  head  m 
ftiD  of  thought  upon  tlm  subject*  I  care  not  who  rulcs^  pro- 
ndod  CNir  s^yetem  of  Qovemment  can  be  prcdcn^ed*" 

Lard  MUtm  to  Lady  F.  J.  BankBi, 

*'3Ul  Aufuet,  1830. 
Henry,  who  I  find  hm  been  staying  at  Salt  IliU^ 
i  tliis  moruiiig. 


Lrttli's  out  from  StJt  Hill,  he  happened  to  meet  our 
the  Ivingt  and  with  hiia  he  dines  to-morrow  at 

I  S 
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The  precarious  state  of  Lady  Eldon's  health  in  the 
autumn  of  1830  havmg  prevented  the  accustomed 
visit  to  Dorsetshire,  Lord  Eldon  remained  with  her 
in  town,  continuing  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the 
stirring  events  of  the  time.  He  received  morning 
visits  from  a  few  of  his  friends,  and  amused  himself 
with  writing  a  good  deal  to  his  grandson  and  hia 
brother. 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  Uncombe.  —  fExtract.) 

*<  23rd  August,  1830. 
"  The  Frenchmen  are  makings  what  can't  long  exist,  a 
Republican  Government,  with  a  King  at  the  head  of  it. 
They  will  soon  find  that  such  things  can't  co-exist,  and  revo- 
lution has  not  yet  done  its  work  in  that  country,  I  persuade 
myself.  I  fear  that  to  a  certain  extent  it  will  do  work 
here." 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  Encombe.  —  (Extract) 

(Received  Sept  2d,  1830.) 

^^  Calcraft  called  upon  me  yesterday.  He  told  me  that 
Polignac  had  been  in  progress  through  some  part  of  France 
with  the  Ex-Eing,  and  being  in  a  fright  lest  he  should  be 
seized,  though  one  of  that  party,  he  quitted  it,  and  that  mis- 
take led  to  his  being  laid  hold  of.  He  told  me  also  that 
Marmont,  who  has  been  in  London,  has  declared  that  he  had 
had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  was  to  be  any  such  mischief 
as  happened  in  France,  till  the  morning  on  which  it  happened, 
and  he  was  in  this  state  of  ignorance  though  the  person  who 
was  to  command  the  military  in  Paris.  That  a  Ministry 
should  think  of  measures  so  indefensible,  and  preparing  no 
means  calculated  to  carry  them  into  execution,  is  one  of  the 
most  astonishing  things  that  ever  happened.  This  French 
business  has  all  possible  bad  effects  here.  It  poisons  the 
minds  of  midtitudes  among  the  different  orders  in  the  coimtry 
ud  town.'' 
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Lard  EMan  i&  Lard  Encmnbe,  — (Extracts,) 

(Keccived  SepL  Sdi,  Ism) 
**  People  here^  aa  far  as  I  can  leiim  from  the  very,  very 
few  whom  I  eoc,  are  in  a  state  of  consternation  m  to  the 

erents  now  taking  pkoe  in  Europe. 

^  •  #  •  •  # 

'*  Matters  appoar  to  me  to  ba  in  a  state  far  from  eettlemeni 
in  Fmnce-  In  S|>aln,  revolution,  civil  war,  is  li^un.  In 
FortngiJj  it  ia  said,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  avoideiL  In  the 
Italian  States  there  u  a  i)ortentou5  gmnibling.  In  Germany, 
in  tnmity  parts  of  it,  a  muttering.  In  Belgium  there  is  wliat 
I  call  po^tlve  revolution :  for  wh^n  the  subjects  arm«  and  tell 
their  Sovereign  wlmt  taws  he  shall  give  them,  in  truth,  they 
ckpOMS  hiiiL  The  momed  folks  here  are  in  consternation  — 
the  fimdjA  falling."* 


¥ 


L^rd  EMm  t&  Lard  SiawflL  —  (Extract,) 

(Mldiadmu  d«j,  1800.) 
I  hear  the  condeacc'nsions  of  the  K.  are  beginning  to 
ke  him  unpopular.  In  that  station,  such  familiarity  must 
produoo  the  destruction  of  reipect*  If  the  people  don't  con* 
tinue  to  think  a  King  somewhat  more  than  a  nmn,  they  will 
wotm  find  out  that  be  is  not  au  object  of  that  high  respect ^ 
^  which  10  absolutely  necessary  to  the  utility  of  liis  character- 
^H  **  Tliat  vartet  Talleynmd  is  here*  I  am  told  that  he  is  a 
^M  Yisrjr  aiiigular  figure^  The  people  stare  at  him  —  and  speak 
^L^jril  of  bim  —  but  not  more,  or  so  boil,  as  he  deserves.^ 


Lord  Eldmi  to  Lord  StowelL 


**  D^ar  Bruthefj  **  Monday,  October  I  Ith,  1830, 

•*  Like  you,  I  am  iuJiucncjed  by  the  effect  of  the  habit  of 
BGtibbllng :  for,  in  trutli,  no  matter  occum  to  me,  tliat  would 
laid  me  to  write  Ibr  the  «ake  of  stating  it,  I  ace  noboily  — 
I  addom,  very  seldom,  hardly  ever,  etir  out,  except  to  bear 
Lady  Eldou  comjmDy  in  the  coiuji  when  she  goes  out,  I 
ckm*t  believe  that  fiinc?o  jou  have  been  absent,  I  liaTe  taken 
a  walk  half  a  dosen  times,  and  1  don't  recollect  to  have  eon* 
in  those  few  walks  witli  a  single  person,  not  meeting 

1  ;j 
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any  I  knew.  Very  few,  some  who  are  accidentally  in  town 
for  a  day  or  two,  call  upon  me.  I  have  lived,  therefore,  in 
solitude,  and  I  fear  my  letters  could  give  you  no  amusement, 
though  I  trust,  as  marks  of  my  most  hearty  affection,  you 
kindly  receive  them.  Of  foreign  news,  I  know  only  what  I 
read,  and  what  therefore  you  must  read,  in  print,  as  well  as 
myself.  I  hope  that  your  health  will  have  received  material 
improvement  from  country  air.  What  is  the  latest  day  when 
you  come  to  town  ? — nobody  shall  learn  it  fix)m  me.  Beport 
insists  that  a  negociation  is  going  on,  between  Ministers  and 
Falmerston  and  Co.  I  incline  to  believe  it :  I  hear  that  it  is 
also  reported,  that  a  pledge  has  been  given,  that  there  shall 
be  a  partial  parliamentary  Reform,  and  some  kind  of  a  par- 
liamentary measure  about  tithes.  I  have  heard  also  that 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  reduction  in  the  Civil  List.  This  may 
be  all  true,  or  there  may  be  no  truth  in  it.  I  incline  to  be- 
lieve that  important  parts  of  it  are  true. 

^^  I  would  willingly  hope  that  I  am  not  too  sanguine,  when 
I  say  that  I  think  Lady  Eldon's  health  b  somewhat  improved. 
She  sends  her  love  to  you.  The  noise  about  my  ears  is  very 
uncomfortable,  —  the  sensation,  that  of  boiling  water  on  each 
side  of  me, — and  this  is  always  a-going. 

*'  Ever,  affectionately  yours, 

«  Eldon.'' 

The  rumour  that  any  pledge  had  been  given  or 
any  expectation  held  out,  by  the  Government,  of  any 
step  toward  parliamentary  reform,  was  utterly  un- 
founded. But  there  seems  to  have  been  very  good 
ground  for  the  belief,  intimated  in  the  foregoing 
letter,  that  Lord  Palmerston  had  become  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  the  representa- 
tion :  for  it  was  at  that  time  understood  among  his 
friends,  that  he  would  not  entertain  the  proposal 
which  this  letter  mentions  as  having  been  made  to 
him  for  a  junction  with  the  then  Ministers,  unless 
their  Cabinet  were  to  include  some  members  of  that 
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party  whicli  was  avowedly  favourable  to  Reform. 
Now  it  is  ob\iou8  that  the  aid  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
great  talents  in  debate,  aud  long  experience  in  office, 
Must  have  been  highly  desirable  to  Ministers,  and 
especially  at  this  anxious  cmls  of  political  party  ;  yet 
did  they  forego  that  important  advantage  in  their 
very  hour  of  need,  rather  than  swerve  from  their 
fixed  opinions  on  the  momentous  subject  of  the  con- 
Btitution  of  Parliament,  There  seems  therefore  to 
have  been  as  little  foundation  for  the  charge  against 
the  Cubinet  of  a  disposition  to  truckle  on  the  Reform 
qucitton,  as  for  the  vulgar  imputation  upon  Lord 
Palmerston,  of  having  been  first  won  over  to  the  cause 
of  R4;furm  by  the  off^r  of  the  Foreign  Secretaryship  in 
tie  subsequent  Ministry  of  Earl  Grey. 

The  Session  of  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  2nd 
of  November  1830-  All  things  continued  unpropitioua 
to  the  Government : — the  disturbed  state  of  the  conti- 
nental nations,  particularly  France  —  the  consequent 
excitement  among  the  middle  classes  in  England,  cspe- 
eiaQy  in  the  towns  —  and  the  extensivTj  destruction 
of  property  by  incendiaries  in  the  rural  districts.  In 
thk  »tate  of  circumstances,  when  the  King's  Civil  List 
was  sabnutted  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  15th 
of  November,  the  Government  were  defeated  by  a 
nuijority  comiK)8ed  of  the  co-opemting,  though  not 
eacprcMly  confederated,  forces,  of  the  Whigs  and  of  the 
extreme  Tortea*  Thia  reverse,  at  the  opening  of  a  new 
Parliament  and  of  a  new  reign,  decided  the  Ministers 
at  once  to  give  in  their  resignations :  wluch  were  pub- 
licly announced  on  the  following  day. 

Earl  Grey  was  the  person  authorised  to  form  the 
new  adminiatration :  and  he  endeavoured  to  strengthen 
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it  from  all  quarters.  Of  the  old  Tory  section,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  alone  consented  to  join  his  Cabinet : 
the  other  leading  members  of  the  Anti-Catholic  party 
declined  to  profit  by  the  victory  which  they  had  as- 
sisted to  obtain.  The  Cabinet  offices  therefore  were 
distributed  as  follows :  — 

Earl  Grey,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury :  Mr.  Brough- 
am, then  created  Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux,  Lord 
Chancellor:  Lord  Althorp,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, leading  the  House  of  Commons :  Lords  Mel- 
bourne, Palmerston,  and  Goderich,  Secretaries  re-^ 
spectively  for  the  Home,  the  Foreign,  and  the  Colonial 
Departments  :  Lord  Lansdowne,  President  of  the 
Council :  Lord  Durham,  Privy  Seal :  Sir  James 
Graham,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty :  Mr.  C.  Grant, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control :  Lord  Auckland, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade:  Lord  Holland, 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster :  The  Duke  of 
Richmond,  Postmaster-General.  Lord  Carlisle,  had  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet  without  office :  Lord  Stanley  was 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  Lord  John  Russell,  Pay- 
master of  the  Forces,  without  seats  in  the  Cabinet. 

What  part  Mr.  Huskisson  would  have  taken  in  the 
movements  of  the  Session  and  of  the  Ministry,  can  be 
matter  only  of  conjecture:  a  fatal  accident  from  a 
train  of  carriages  upon  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
Railway  having,  in  the  preceding  September,  deprived 
his  country  of  that  sound  and  sagacious  statesman. 
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Loiu>  BBOuaeAM,  on  the  29th  of  November  1830,  a  (ew 
dmy^  aft^r  liis  accession  to  the  Great  Seal,  suggested 
in  tlie  House  of  Lords  that  the  Lords  Lieutenants  of 
cotindes  would  do  well  to  recommend  some  additional 
Magistrutes  for  the  Commission  of  the  Peace :  in  de- 
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fault  whereof  he  must  himself,  he  said,  make  some 
such  additions. 

Lord  Eldon  observed  that  the  Chancellor  had  dearly  the 
right  to  determine  who  should  and  who  should  not  be  justices 
of  the  peace.  He  had  himself  been  greatly  indebted  to  the 
Lords  Lieutenants  of  counties  for  their  recommendations  to 
him  of  proper  persons  for  the  magistracy :  since  a  Chancellor 
did  not  usually  possess,  without  such  assistance,  that  knowledge 
of  individuals  which  was  necessary  to  a  due  exercise  of  his 
discretionary  powers.  He  had  taken  care  however,  that  no 
Lord  Lieutenant  should  strike  out  from  the  Commission  any 
magistrate  once  in  it.  The  only  case  indeed  in  which  any 
such  attempt  had  been  made,  if  he  recollected  rightly,  was 
when  the  late  Bishop  Barrington  had  sought  to  strike  out  an 
individual :  and  against  that  he  had  interfered,  because  he 
thought  that  none  but  the  Chancellor  ought  to  have  this 
power. 

On  the  9th  of  December,  Lord  Eldon  supported  a 
motion  of  Lord  Wynford  for  a  Committee  on  the 
Distress  of  the  Country.  The  Earl  of  Radnor  having 
pronounced  a  sweeping  condenmation  of  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Grovemments  of  this  country  for  the 
fifty  years  preceding, 

Lord  Eldon  b^ged  to  say  it  was  among  the  greatest  of  his 
consolations  in  a  retrospect  of  his  political  life,  that  he  had 
always  maintained  principles  the  reverse  of  the  Noble  Earl's. 

Both  Houses,  having  adjourned  before  Christmas, 
re-assembled  in  February.  —  Then  approached  that 
remarkable  period  of  our  history,  when  the  greatest 
revolution  which  it  records  was  stirred  up  and  carried 
through,  not  by  a  mob  or  a  soldiery,  but  by  the  con- 
stituted guardians  of  the  State,  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  itself ;  —  a  revolution  too,  not  aiming  at  the 
mere  change  of  a  despot  or  even  of  a  dynasty,  but 
dissolving  the  satire  £rame  of  the  British  Constitution. 
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Tbc  Catholic  Emaneipation  had  riren  the  Cooaerva- 
tivc  body  asunder:  and  through  that  chami,  the  Re- 
form Bill  forced  its  way.     It  was  on  the  1st  of  ilarch^ 
that  Lord  John  Rusaell  ppopounded  the  onginal  scheme 
of  it  to  the  House  of  Commons,    The  project  appeared, 
to  most  of  liifl  hearers  on  that  night,  too  extravEgant 
to  have  been  intended  seriously ;  and  it  wa&  a  pretty 
general  opinion  in  the  House^  that  the  Whigs,  having 
little  hope  of  retaining  office  themselveai  had  started 
this  invention   with    a  view   of  so  unsettling  the 
popular  mind  as  to  make  the  Government  tmtenable 
by  any  other  Ministers,     But  when,  on  the  following 
-^^^  the  public  learned  through  the  newspapers  what 
It  was  that  the  King*s  servants  were  willing  to  do. 
and  the  King  to  sanction^  —  it  beoime  instantly  ob- 
vious that  nothing  waa  too  excessive  for  the  appetite 
the  time.     The  whole  countTy  took  fire  at  once, 
e  working  people  expected  that  they  were  to  change 
pliiccM  with  their  employers.     The  middle  classes  be- 
lieved that  by  breaking  down  the  parliamentary  in- 
fluence of  the  PeerSj  they  should  get  the  governing 
power  of  the  State  into  their  own  hands.     And  the 
Ministers,  the   contrivers  of  the   design,   persuaded 
fliemselves  tlmt  the  people,  out  of  sheer  gratitude, 
would  make  the  rule  of  the  WTiigs  perjictual.     If,  to 
all  these  interested  hopes^  we  add  the  jealousy  of  the 
iTilgar  at  all  privileges  not  shared  by  themselves,  — 
the  resentment  of  the  majority  of  the  nation  at  the 
J'  1  of  their  sentiraeiits  respecting  the  Roman 

I. ...... -..c  Bill  —  and   the  superficial  notion  that    the 

ISirect  representation  of  numbers  is  the  principle  of 
the  elective  franchise,— we  shall  have  a  tolerably  cor- 
rect oonception  of  the  motives  of  a  revolution  which 
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has  come  already  to  be  scouted  by  all  classes  of  the 
State,  —  which,  while  it  has  trebled  the  corruption  of 
the  electors,  has  debased  the  tone  and  character  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  —  which,  by  shutting  the 
doors  of  Parliament  against  the  variety  of  interests 
and  intelligences  formerly  returned  through  the  close 
boroughs  irrespectively  of  local  connection,  has  re- 
solved all  other  objects  into  a  fierce  engrossing 
struggle  between  the  only  two  forces  now  left  in 
the  representation,  the  land  and  the  towns,  —  which 
has  narrowed  the  Sovereign's  choice  of  the  public 
servants  in  the  Parliamentary  offices  of  State,  to 
the  very  small  circle  of  the  persons  having  seats  at 
their  own  command,  — which  has  wasted  weeks  and 
months  of  each  Session  in  harangues  delivered  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  show  the  mob-constituencies 
that  their  Members  are  astir,  —  which  has  choked 
the  progress  of  all  practical  business,  and  left  still 
unsolved,  after  twelve  years  of  trial,  the  great  pro- 
blem propounded  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  "  But,  my  Lords,  how  is  the  King's 
"  Government  to  be  carried  on  ?" 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F.  J.  Bankes.  —  (Extract.) 

<«  3rd  March,  I8S1. 
^^  There  is  no  describing  the  amazement  this  plan  of  re- 
form^  which,  before  this  time  you  will  have  read  in  your  paper, 
has  occasioned.  There  are  divers  opinions,  whether  it  will  or 
not  pass  the  Commons.  Generally  it  is  thought  that  it  can- 
not ; — but  what  the  result  of  the  operation  of  fear  of  the  con- 
sequences that  will  follow,  in  the  minds  of  revolutionary  men, 
if  it  does  not  pass,  and  of  fear,  in  the  minds  of  sober-minded 
men,  if  it  does  pass,  there  is  no  saying." 
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Lord  Elihn  tit  Ladij  F.J.  Ba/iAi?*.—^  (Extract) 

^^ThiUTsday  mommg,  (lOtli  MarcK  1831). 
"  The  system  of  threatening  pereonsj  who  don't  vote  for 
Befonn^  iji  carried  to  a  shocking  length.     ^Vliether  the  niem- 
Iwrs  of  the  Legifikture  have  nerves  to  withstand  it,  ia  very 
doubt  fiiL** 

The  first  reading  was  permitted  to  pass  without  a 
dimion ;  the  second  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
one^  The  struggle  was  then  suspended  for  a  short 
ttme^  Iby  the  intervention  of  the  Easter  holidays. 
Durinjnp  this  interval.  Lord  Eldon  addressed  to  Lord 
Stowell  the  two  letters,  of  which  extracts  follow :  — 

"  Dear  Brother,  (AprU  183U) 

"  I  ftliaU  he  glml  if  I  am  able,  by  my  notes,  to  give  you  either 
information  which  may  amuse  you,  or  aeqmuut  you  with  what 
you  cannot  find  in  your  newspapers.  At  present,  however, 
ihaX  is  tmpoesible ;  for,  though  Parliament  begins  to  sit  again 
next  week,  and,  to  save  the  country,  the  present  week  ought 
to  be  spent  in  making  arrangements  to  defeat  the  miscliievous 
pmjeetd  now  on  foot,  every  person,  whose  counsels  and  oo- 
optrmtions  would  be  of  use  for  that  most  pressing  and  desir- 
uhle  object,  are  gone  out  of  town  to  amuse  themselves  during 
the  Eajiter  holidays,  with  as  little  concern  about  public  affaii^s 
&«  if  we  lived  in  the  happiest  momenta  that  old  England  ever 
knew. 

**  All  will  he  last  by  the  confidence,  with  which  people  act, 
and  with  which  they  persuade  themselves  that  all  will  l>c  safe. 
Our  friend  Lord  Sidmouth,  on  the  day  in  which  the  second 
rcsMling  of  the  hill  was  carried,  spoke  to  me  uf  the  majority, 
by  which  it  would  undoubtedly  !h*  lost  and  negatived.  And, 
now,  the  fewp  very  few  individuals  here,  whom  I  see,  speak 
of  the  Injection  of  the  hill,  as  if  it  was  certainly  to  be  rejected, 
tliough  no  two  |)er8ons  agree  as  t*>  wliat  sbill  be  the  course 
of  mesflures  by  which  its  rejection  can  l>c  accomplished.  The 
fully,  with  which  iieople  act,  is  inconceivably  provoking. 
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"  The  members  for  counties  will,  some^  keep  silence — many, 
vote  against  rejecting  the  Reform  —  they  are  afraid  of  losing 
their  seats  —  they  have  not  the  sense  to  see,  that,  if  the  mea- 
sure is  carried,  they  must  lose  their  consequence,  their  rank, 
and,  most  assuredly,  their  property. 

'^  You  will  have  observed  that  the  Minister,  who  says  that 
he  will  stand  or  fall  by  his  measure,  —  that  he  will  brave  con- 
sequences, —  has  gone  the  length  of  stating  that  the  connection 
between  England  and  Ireland  may  be  preserved  and  be  as 
equally  useful  to  both,  if  there  are  different  Church  establish- 
ments, as  if  there  were  the  same  Church  establishments,  in  the 
two  islands — in  one  Protestant,  in  the  other  Roman  Catholic 

<'  And  yet  all  the  petitioners,  or  many  of  them,  whose 
petitions  I  presented  against  the  Catholic  Belief  Bill,  are 
petitioners  for  the  Reform  Bill ;  for,  say  they,  a  House  of 
Commons,  which  could  vote  for  that  Emancipation  Bill,  can- 
not be  such  a  House  of  Commons  as  ought  any  longer  to 
exist.  Such  is  the  folly  and  insanity,  with  which  people  are 
acting. 

^<  Yours  ever  most  affectionately, 

«  Eldok.** 

Lord  Eldan  to  Lord  StoweU.  —  (Extract) 

(April  1831.) 
'*  You  will  perceive  that  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  Easter  Mon- 
day dinner,  all  the  Ministers,  — one  after  anotiier, — declared  the 
K.'s  entire  confidence  in  them,  and  determination  to  support 
them.  This  was  all  perfectiy  unconstitutional,  and  there  are 
here  some  persons,  who  do  not  believe  one  word  of  what  they 
said.     I  cannot  say  that  I  am  altogether  so  incredulous." 

When  Parliament  re-assembled  after  the  Easter  re- 
cess, the  contests  on  the  Reform  Bill  were  resumed 
with  unabated  violence :  and,  parties  in  the  House  of 
Commons  being  almost  equally  divided,  the  Ministers, 
on  the  22nd  of  April,  deemed  it  necessary  that  his 
Majesty  should  come  in  person  to  Parliament  and 
announce  a  dissolution. 
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The  clamour  of  the  multitude  was  now  loud  and 
i  a^nst  aU  who  were  known  to  be  the  opponents 
tike  Ministerial  scheme.  Lord  £ldon,  howeverj  did 
not  shrink  from  the  avowal  of  his  sentiments.  He 
attended  the  anniversary  of  the  Pitt  Club  m  Jlay, 
and  made  a  speech  there,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
ortract:  — 

'*  The  ttrietocmcy  oaca  destroyed^  the  best  supporters  of 
**  the  lower  cksaes  would  be  swept  away.  In  using  the  term 
**  bwer  clusies^  he  meant  nothing  offenaive.  How  coidd  be 
**  do  io  ?  He  himsell'  had  been  one  of  the  lower  claasea.  lie 
"  gloried  in  the  fact,  and  it  was  noble  and  delightful  to  know 
"  dial  the  humblest  in  the  realm  mighty  by  a  Ufe  of  industry, 
**  propriety*  and  good  moral  and  religiouB  conduct,  rise  to  end- 
«  nenee.  All  could  not  become  eminent  in  pubUo  life,  —  that 
**  waB  tmpoaaible ;  —  but  every  man  might  arrive  at  bonouTi 
"  independence^  and  conipetencc/' 

"  It  was/'  says  the  present  Earl^  *'  the  custom  of 
Mr.  Francis,  the  founder  of  the  Eldon  School  at  Vaux- 
liall*!  t^^  tave  an  annual  examination  of  the  scholurs 
on  Lord  Eldon*a  birthday,  the  4th  of  June,  and  aftcr- 
wmnltt  to  entertain  the  visitord  with  a  collatiorh  In 
1881^  Lord  Eldon  was  present,  and  it  being  desired 
that  his  health  should  be  drunk,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  w^ho  had  examined  the  boys,  requested 
Prince  George  of  Cumberland  to  give  the  toast.  The 
Princ<>,  who  had  but  just  completed  tiii  twelfth  yearj 
and  who  had  excused  himself  from  partaking  in  some 
boat  races  at  Windsor  in  order  that  he  might  come 
to  the  Eldon  School,  immediately  complied  in  the 
QXiet  obliging  manner,  and  spoke,  in  the  happiest 
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terms,  of  Lord  Eldon  as  a  pattern  that  had  been  con- 
stantly held  up  to  him,  and  that  he  would  always 
endeavour  to  imitate*  I  was  present,  and  particularly 
remember  his  naming  my  grandfather,  accompanied 
with  the  words,  *  whom  I  love  and  honour  as  my  own 
father.'  Lord  Eldon  afterwards  wrote  to  thank  the 
Prince,  and  at  the  same  time  to  offer  his  congratulations 
on  the  birthday  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  June  5th, 
The  Prince  sent  this  answer : "  — 


From  Prince  George  of  Cumherland^  now  Crown  Prmce  of 
Hanover,  to  Lord  Eldon. 

"  My  Dear  Lord,  **  Kew,  June  Gth,  1881. 

'*  Pray  accept  my  best  thanks  for  your  kind  letter  of  con- 
gratulations on  Papa's  birthday,  I  sincerely  hope  that  God 
may  grant  him  a  long  life^  and  that  I  may  be  permitted  to 
enjoy  many  happy  years  with  both  my  parents.  I  assure 
you  that  the  wishes^  which  I  expressed  on  proposing  your 
health  at  the  Eldon  School^  came  from  my  heart,  and  with 
God's  help  I  shall  certainly  follow  them  up  in  life.  I  hope 
that  I  may  find  a  friend  through  life,  such  as  you  have  been 
and  are  to  Papa. 

''Papa  and  Mama  send  their  best  regards  to  you,  and  Lady 
Eldon ;  the  former  hopes  to  meet  you  at  dinner  to-day,  the 
latter  is  happy  that  Lady  Eldon  so  kindly  accepted  of  the 
flowers.         I  remain, 

*'  My  dear  Lord, 

''  Your  affectionate  friend, 

**  Geoboe.'' 

On  the  14th  of  June,  the  new  Parliament  met,  and 

the  Session  was  opened  on  the  21st  by  his  Majesty  in 

person.     On  the  24th,  Lord  Eldon  introduced  a  bill 

to  settle  the  law,  on  the  subject  of  divorces  granted 

t  ^eotland  for  dissolution  of  marriages  celebrated  in 
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England.  It  was  forthwith  read  a  first  time.  But  it 
was  fated  to  proceed  no  ftirther:  for^  on  the  28th  of 
June^  the  long  illness  under  whicli  Lady  l^don  had 
been  suffering  put  an  end  to  her  life,  and  over- 
whelmed  Lord  Eldon  with  an  affliction  from  which 
he  never  whoUj  recovered.  The  following  is  the 
letter,  written  by  him  to  his  brother  on  that  sor- 
fowfiil  day :  — 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  StowclK 
**  My  ever  dtar  Brother, 

**  Your  letter  reachei  me  in  a  flood  of  tears  and  a  sort  of 
tettt  of  igonirJng  feeling,  I  submit  as  well  ag  I  can ^^  I 
ftur  not  tts  well  as  I  ought  —  to  God's  will.  But  I  will  do 
my  utmot^t  to  ae^^uire  the  means  of  doing  my  duty.  I  am 
qinle  uore  that  our  tneoting  bm  yet  would  overpower  me;  and 
I  fear  alao,  you,  —  that  you  are  the  persoo  who  is  the  object 
of  all  my  kflecttons  and  anxieties  along  with  my  offspring. 

"  Wlien  I  can  have  the  strength  and  fortitude  in  persson  to 
ay  to  you  *God  Almighty  bless  you,' — aj*  I  now  ^y  it  in 
ocirrG0poodence»  ~  I  shall  in  person  aaaure  [you]»  that  I  amj 
tm  t  hmve  [been]  throtigh  life,  and  [have]  had  so  much  reason 
to  be,  Qrour]  Ever  afiectionatef 

"  Eldon.** 

Little  as  Lady  Eldon  had  been  personally  known 
aoaong  the  friends  of  her  Lord,  the  feeling  for  his 
loss  was  general  and  fervent.  The  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land  was  among  the  earliest  to  express  his  sympathy. 
Faasing  Hamilton  Place  a  few  bom's  after  Lady 
Eldon'a  decease,  and,  seeing  the  wnndow-shuttera 
doeedt  he  left  a  kind  message  at  the  door,  and  wrote 

Ion  the  same  day  t(*  Lord  Eneombc,  desiring  that  his 
oondolence  might  be  expressed  to  Lord  Eldon,  and 
adding, 
**  Butt  for  liiHl'n  giike,  use  your  endeavours  to  support  him 
in  hb  pre^ut  affliction,  ii^  hr  is  of  the  greatctst  consequenos 
VOI*.  Ill;  K 
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for  the  welfare  of  this  country,  I  can  imagine  his  misery 
and  woe  at  this  moment;  but  the  same  Almighty,  who  has 
caused  this  misery,  will  give  him,  I  trust,  strength  to  sup- 
port it.'' 

"  Immediately  upon  Lady  Eldon's  death,"  says  the 
present  Earl,  "  Lord  Eldon  formed  the  wish  that  a 
fiamily  vault  should  be  prepared  at  Kingston,  in  his 
parish  of  Corfe  Castle,  Dorset,  where  he  might,  as 
he  expressed  it  in  a  letter  to  his  steward  Mr.  Willis, 

*  repose  with  her  till  the  hour  of  death  is  followed  by 
the  day  of  judgment.'  Listead  of  occupying  a  part 
of  the  existing  chapel-yard  to  the  partial  exclusion 
of  the  other  parishioners,  he  preferred  applying  land 
of  his  own  to  that  purpose.  In  the  mean  time  a  tem- 
porary vault  was  made  for  the  remains  of  Lady  Eldon 
in  the  chapel  near  the  Conmiunion  Table :  there  they 
were  deposited  on  Saturday,  July  9th,  1831,  my 
uncle  W.  H.  J.  Scott,  Mr.  Edward  Bankes,  Mr.  W.  V. 
Surtees,  myself,  and  others,  attending  as  mourners." 

Having  applied  to  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  whose 
diocese  then  comprehended  Dorsetshire,  to  consecrate 
the  new  ground.  Lord  Eldon  received  from  himt  his 
kind  and  pious  answer :  — 

"  My  Dear  Lord,        "  Great  George  Street,  July  9tli,  1831. 

•  **  I  read^  with  painful  reflections  and  sympathy,  your 
Lordship's  affecting  letter,  and  am  anxious  to  offer  any  sug* 
gestion  which  the  moment  can  dictate,  of  consolatory  con- 
sideration. A  great  deprivation  you  have  indeed  sustained ; 
but  who,  my  dear  Lord,  is  so  supported  by  the  strong  con- 
victions of  an  enlarged  mind  to  bow  to,  and  to  adore,  the  dis- 
pensations of  Providence?  Who  is  more  faithfully  convinced 
of  the  mercies  of  a  Redeemer  and  of  the  inspiration  of  those 
writii^  in  which  his  proceedings  are  disclosed?  I  shall 
most  readily  undertake  to  consecrate  the  ground  at  the  time 
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liiAt  timy  1*0  mmt  grateful  to  your  Lordship's  l^clmgs,  I  will 
whether  it  can  be  effectetl  during  my  present  visit  in 
Dmet^Iiirc,  so  u&  not  to  prevent  my  return  toLondun  by  the 
2d  o(Augu&t;  or  I  will  at  any  future  time  visit  your  Lordahip 
fiar  the  cxpresii  purpose;  I  shall  be  happy  to  coniinuiiicute 
Again  with  your  Lordihip  in  a  few  days,  as  I  do  not  leave 
London  Ull  Saturday,         1  remain, 

"  My  dear  Lord, 
**  Most  sincerely  and  fiuthiully  yours, 

"K.  Bkistol.** 

The  consecration  took  place  on  Friday  the  2 2d  of 

same  month  :  and  the  following  is  the  accouJit  of 

fit,  wliich  Lord  Encoinbe  received  a  feiT  days  after- 

rds  from  the  Rev.  Frederick  Choppinj  curate  of 

5rfe  Castle : 

*'  The  Bishop  arrived  on   the   spot   about   seven. 

After  hearing  prayer^  his  Lordship  proceeded  to  the 

burial  ground,  ( whicli  was  peranibulatetl) — and  signed 

and  sealed  the  deed  under  a  marquee  erected  in  the 

centre.     Then  the  sentence,  and  the  pmyer  of  con- 

secration  were  read,  and  three  verses  sung  —  and  the 

Bishop    gave   his   blessing.      Returning    from    the 

ground,  the  Bishop  looked  at  the  people,  who  had 

ranged  themselves  quietly  and  respectfully  round  the 

railing  and  tlie  walls  of  the  churchyardj  and  asked 

b  me  whether  he  should  say  a  few  words  to  them  of 

H  Lord  Eldon,  whom  he  siipposed  to  have  been  often  at 

H church  tliere.    I  write  them  down  from  memory;*'  — 

■  nmny 


"  My  Friends* 

**  You  liave,  this  evening,  witne^iscd  the  consecration  of  a 

of  j^ound,  dc^tiiieil  to  l>e  the  burial  place  of  a  great 

gO(^I  nmn,  who  lias   lived  ainung   you,  —  who  ha«  for 

nmny  years  aupportal  tlic  laws  and  liberties  of  your  country 

with  firm  aind   undevintiug    integrity.     Having  deposited 
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here  the  mortal  remains  of  the  companion  of  his  life^  the 
beloved  object  of  his  constant  affection  and  attention^  he 
would  that  here  also  his  own  ashes  should  repose.  Long 
may  it  be  yet  before  he  shall  come  to  lie  here  —  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  you  will  hold  sacred  a  spot  which  he  has  chosen 
to  be  the  place  of  his  interment :  and  many  will,  even  now, 
come  to  look  at  the  future  grave  of  Lord  Eldon.  '  For  you 
who  have  so  often  seen  him,  coming  to  worship  God  with 
you  in  his  village  church,  I  have  only  to  bid  you.  Remember 
this,  —  and  lead  such  good  and  holy  lives  yourselves,  as  may 
(through  His  grace)  fit  and  prepare  you  for  the  hour  of  death 
and  the  day  of  judgment :  and  so,  good  bye  to  you  all ! " 

Lord  Eldon,  under  this  heavy  blow,  abandoned 
himself  to  no  unmanly  dejection,  but  sought  the 
earliest  possible  respite  from  private  sorrow  in  the 
performance  of  his  public  duties.  On  the  19th  of 
July,  only  three  weeks  after  his  loss,  he  gave  the  be- 
nefit of  his  experience  to  the  House  of  Lords  upon  a 
question  relating  to  the  removal  of  a  magistrate  from 
the  Commission  of  the  Peace. 

Again,  on  the  23d  of  August,  with  reference  to  an 
apology  made  by  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham  for  his 
absence  from  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  plea  of 
evening  sittings  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  clear  the 
arrears  there, 

Lord  Eldon  stated  the  rule  as  to  the  Chancellor's  duty  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  He  had  no  doubt  that  Lord  Brougham 
had  been  very  usefully  employed ;  but  he  must  say,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  standing  orders  of  their  Lordships'  House,  the 
paramount  duty  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  to  be  in  his 
place  there  during  the  sittings  of  their  Lordships ;  and  there 
were  many  precedents  of  refusal  to  permit  a  Chancellor's  at- 
tendance elsewhere  during  those  sittings. 

A  new  Reform  Bill  had  been  introduced  by  Mi- 
qisters  into  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  24th  of  June, 


aii<3  vrm  proceoding  ther^  amidst  the  Barae  exciteioent 
which  had  marked  the  progress  of  the  former  mea- 
sure. 

Mxirucis  of  three  letters  from  Lord  Eldan  to  Lard  StowtU. 

«Auguit4th,  1831. 
**  The  inntieefi  of  Ihe  Speaker  *,  in  prevailing  upon  the 
House,  in  two  imtanoee,  to  reject  petitions  praying  the 
Ilonse  fortliwifli  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  Keform  Bill,  (the 
8ccx>Dd  being  fruin  the  Birniinghani  Unions),  and  to  lose  no 
mon^  time  in  debating,  produced,  at  the  great  meeting  of  the 
liivBiy  of  London,  a  vote  in  the  negative  againat  the  Livery 
praaosgany  such  petitions, — together  with  it<a1ieing  likely  that 
{leUtioiis  would  have  been  presented  by  other  bodiea,  praying 
iho  House  to  be  firm  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties," 

**  August  5th,  ISriL 

**  The  work  of  mischief  is  going  on,  the  Houee  of  Commons 

flisfnuuihisiug  iindenfranchisiug  every  night,  but,  in  a  manner 

Iwtminable;  majorities,  by  votes  without  a  word  said,  deciding 

in^t  argumenta^  which  they  neither  can  nor  attempt  to 

tttswer* 

**  Mr.  Hobhouse,  on  Wednesday  night,  held  a  langu^e 
ri*5[iccling  the  House  of  Lords,  if  they  dared  to  oppose  the 
Bill,  wtijcb^  I  think,  lias  confinncd  that  House  in  determination, 
at  all  risk  to  it^  metnbers,  to  resist^  and  throw  out  the  BilL 
It  has  awid^ened  the  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  1o  a 
ooovietion,  that  their  existence  dejiends  upon  their  finnness-^ 

(Postmark  Auguit  lf»lh,  183L) 
**  The  Ministers  are  themselves  proposing  to  destroy,  by 
inmii y  altera*  ions,  that  which  was  to  be  *thf  Bilh  the  tchuk 
/"   '        !  Trnthintf  but  the  Hill ;  *  and  it  is  now,  the  BUI,  not  the 
V  1 1 ,  and  a  Imost  tmt/  th  imj  b  id  the  Biiif  —  some  w  hat  be  Iter 

in  some  point**  and  worse  in  otluir^" 

Towanl  the  clot^  of  this*  month  of  August,  Lord 
EWon  yielded  to  the  strong  impulse  of  indulging  his 

•  The  pr«;s(int  Vi«count  Canterbury. 
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grief  in  a  visit  to  the  burial  place  of  his  wife.  He 
left  London  on  Saturday  the  27th,  slept  at  Southamp- 
ton, and  reached  Encombe  on  the  Sunday.  Eariy  on 
the  Monday  morning  he  wrote  thus  to  his  brother :  — 

Lord  JEldon  to  Lord  StowelL 

"  Enoombe,  Monday, 
"  Dear  Brother,  (29th  August  1831.) 

^^  I  arrived  here  last  night.  My  first  approach  to  this 
place,  so  often  the  scene  of  great  happiness  in  former  days, 
has,  at  present,  most  deeply  and  painfully  affected  me.  I 
shall  have  many  trials  during  my  short  stay  here,  which  I 
know  not  how  to  bear.  I  have,  however,  designedly  exposed 
myself  to  this  present  state  of  suffering,  because,  some  time 
or  other,  if  I  live,  I  must  meet  what  I  have  at  present  ex- 
posed myself  to. 

"  I  pray  Grod,  daily  and  incessantly,  for  all  that  can  con- 
tribute to  your  health,  comfort,  and  happiness,  and  am  with 
all  possible  affection, 

"  Yours,  dear  Brother, 

**  Eldon.** 

At  a  later  hour  of  the  same  day,  he  again  endea- 
voured to  relieve  his  feelings  by  commimicating  with 
his  brother : 

Lord  EldoH  to  Lord  StowelL 

"  My  dearest  Brother, 
"  I  write  a  short  line,  being  unable  to  do  more.  I  have 
this  morning  visited  the  spot  where  the  remains  of  my  ever 
dear  departed  are  deposited  and  where,  when  God  pleases  to 
summon  me  hence,  I  shall  repose  till  the  Day  of  Judgment. 
I  have  been  nervous,  and  in  some  degree  hysterical,  through 
the  day,  but  am  better  this  evening.  I  have  been  constantiiy 
reproaching  myself  for  not  having  attended  the  funeral,  and 
my  mind  has  been  ever  at  work  in  representing  to  me  the 
spot,  which  I  have  seen  to-day,  and  the  seeing  of  which, 
however  painful  to  memory,  is  less  so  than  contemplation 
before  having  seen  it.  I  am  now  satisfied  from  vision,  that 
■11  has  been  respectfully  done,  that  the  sad  occasion  would 
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tiit  of-    I  am  sorry  to  write  you  a  melancholy  letter,  —  but 
not  help  it.     May  God*fl  beet  blessiDga  ever  attend  you, 
**  Your^  with  aU  |K>§siblc  affection^ 

"  Eldon/' 

On  the  8th  of  September  1831,  tha  Coronation 
of  King  WiUiain  IV.  and  his  Queen  took  place  in 
London*  *'  That  ceremonial/'  says  the  present  Earl, 
**  afforded  to  the  late  Queen  of  Hanover,  then 
Duchess  of  Cumberland^  an  opportunity  of  testi- 
fying her  regard  for  Lord  Eldon,  by  appointing  me 
to  carry  her  coronet  on  its  cushion  of  purple  velvet, 
in  the  procession  to  Westminster  Abbey.  The  Royal 
Duchesses  wore  their  coronets  ou  returning,  and  it 
then  became  the  duty  of  those  who  had  carried  them, 
to  bring  home  the  books  of  the  Coronation  service  on 
the  same  cushions.  Her  Royal  Highness,  on  arri^ang 
at  her  residence  in  St.  James*!  Palace,  desired 

ie  to  retain  her  cushion,  in  retnembraiice  of  the  day, 
and  added,  with  a  smile  of  meaning,  that  Lady  Eu- 
eombe  might  find  it  useful/' 

This  was  an  allusion  to  a  marriage  then  shortly 
al)out  to  take  place  between  Lord  Encombe  and  the 
Hon,  Louisa  Duncombe,  daughter  of  the  late,  and 
sister  of  the  present,  Lord  Feversham.  It  was  an 
union  in  every  respect  pleasing  to  Lord  Eldon,  There 
nothing  unsuitable  in  the  age,  the  rank,  the  fortune, 
of  the  contracting  |>arties  —  upon  politics,  the  great 
subject  of  Lord  Eldon's  thaiights  and  conversation, 
the  opiniun^  of  the  two  families  were  almost,  if  not 
quite,  identical:  and  among  the  many  attractions, 
mental  and  pei*sonal,  which  distinguished  the  object 
of  Lord  Encoiube's  choice,  her  gentleness  of  manner 
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was  peculiarly  acceptable  to  a  grandsire  who  had 
completed  his  eightieth  year. 

"  I  have  no  recollection,"  says  the  present  Earl, 
"  that  before  this  engagement  Lord  Eldon  ever  ex- 
pressed to  me  any  wish  that  I  should  marry,  except 
on  one  occasion,  when,  during  Lady  Eldon's  illness  in 
October  1829, 1  was  talking  to  him  upon  a  &vourite 
topic,  that  of  planting,  and  happened  to  mention  that 
the  gardener  was  about  to  sow  some  remarkably  large 
walnuts  fix)m  a  neighbouring  farm  of  Mr.  Calcraft's. 
Lord  Eldon,  without  the  slightest  connection  with 
the  subject  that  I  could  perceive,  yet  in  a  tone  as  of 
reply,  said,  *  Get  a  wife :  —  whatever  her  recommen- 
dations may  be,  at  all  events  let  her  be  a  good  one/ 
I  merely  smiled  and  called  back  his  attention  to  the 
subject  of  the  trees.  Some  years  afterwards,  I  was 
mentioning  these  circumstances  to  Mr.  Edward  Bankes 
as  furnishing  a  remarkable  and  an  unusual  instance 
of  absence  of  mind  in  Lord  Eldon,  when  he  suggested, 
justly  I  believe,  though  my  thoughts  were  originally 
too  ftiU  of  my  planting  to  perceive  it,  that  this  was 
no  case  of  absence  of  mind,  but  a  hidden  chain  of 
ideas.  My  walnuts  had  reminded  my  grandfather  of 
the  couplet, 

'  A  spaniel,  a  wife,  and  a  walnut-tree, 
The  more  you  beat  them  the  better  they  be."* 

Lord  Eldon  returned  to  London  from  Encombe  on 
the  10th  of  September,  and  devoted  himself  assidu- 
ously to  the  business  of  the  House  of  Lords.  On  the 
14th,  Lord  Grey,  adverting  to  a  motion  which  had 
been  made  for  the  production  of  an  opinion  given  to 
the  Government  by  the  King's  Advocate,  acquainted 
the  House  that  he  had  obtained  the  consent  of  that 
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leer  to  ky  it  on  the  table;  but  beggeJ  them  to 
"remark  that  this  was  a  disclosure,  to  which  Govern- 
ment acceded  under  particukr  circumstances  and 
which  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  precedent;  the  rule 
being,  that  the  communications  between  the  Crown 
and  its  Law  Officers  arc  to  be  deemed  strictly 
oonfidentiah 

I#ord  Ekkm  ro«e  to  con6nn  this  statement  of  the  rule- 
He  laid  it  down  m  unquestionable  that  the  opinJone  of  the 
Imw  Officers  of  the  Crown  arc  altogetlicr  confidential  be- 
tweeo  them  and  the  costing  Administration:  and  referred 
to  the  unauthorised  disclosure  of  an  opinion  given  by  Sir 
Fletcher  Norton,  on  wliich  occasion  that  leajncd  person  dc- 
cUrtid  that  he  would  never  give  anotlier  opinion  in  writing. 

Lord  Brougham's  Bankruptcy  Court  Bill  was  now  in 
progress  through  the  House  of  Lords-  Lord  Eldoifs 
opinion  of  it  appears  to  have  been  intimated  by  him 
to  the  Chancellor,  in  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  the 
ipcnsation  to  be  assigned  to  Mr.  Thurlow  as  holder 
of  the  office  for  the  execution  of  the  Statutes  of  Bank- 
rupts, which  office  the  refonns  of  Lord  Broughiun 
were  about  to  abolish.  The  following  passages  are 
extracts  from  a  draft  of  that  letter,  found  among  Lord 
Eldon^s  papers  <*  its  precise  date  does  not  appeur. 

Lard  EMon  io  ihe  Lord  CkanctUar  Brougham, — (Extract.) 

•*  Dear  Lonl  Chancdbr, 
^*  Mr,  Thurlow  lian  called  u[)on  me,  pnilmbly  cnn^lilcnng 
ibe  only  suniving  friend  of  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow^ 
lo  whoDi  Mn  71iuriow,  in  cotnnum  with  all,  whu  lytvc  at^ 
lenfWd  to  the  hi^story  of  f>ersi>n»  in  our  |irnfc$eion  t  hi  ring 
fifty  Tcar*w  know  thai  I  have  been  indebted  for  vcrj'  mucli 
tlmt  is  valuable  in  the  course  of  that  iK^ritKb" 

(The  letter,  after  rcst?r\'iiig  to  Mr.  Thurluw  the 
grutind  of  ritfhiy  goes  on  thus  :) 
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**  You  are  probably  aware  also,  without  my  mentioning  it, 
that  my  humble  opinion  b,  that  the  proposed  change  in  the 
administration  of  law  in  matters  of  bankruptcy  is  a  change 
that  ought  not  to  be  adopted.  And  it  seems  respectful  to 
you  here  to  mention,  that,  if  it  becomes  necessary,  I  shall  be 
obliged,  as  at  present  advised,  however  reluctantly,  to  express 
that  such  is  my  opinion.  I  am  aware  that  that  opinion  will 
now  have  little  weight. 

"  The  grants,  that  appear  to  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  of  this  office,  bear  date  at  different  periods,  from  the 
14th,  James  L, — grants,  by  different  Sovereigns,  to  the  fami- 
lies of  Chancellors,  at  different  periods. 

*'  The  grant  under  which  Mr.  Thurlow  claims,  bears  date 
in  November,  1792,  the  immediately  antecedent  grant,  being 
made  to  one  of  Lord  Cowper's  family,  and  one  of  Lord 
Hardwicke's. 

"  It  will  be  found,  I  believe,  to  be  a  fact,  that  before  the 
time  of  Lord  Loughborough,  there  was  no  retiring  pension 
for  a  Chancellor.  Lord  Thurlow  had  no  pension.  Lough- 
borough should  have  provided  a  better  retiring  pension  for  a 
Chancellor,  unless,  like  Lord  Eldon,  a  Chancellor  happened 
to  hold  the  office  insufferably  long. 

"  Lord  Camden  was  very  fortunate — being  Chancellor  not 
I  think  four  years  complete.  His  family  was  provided  for 
by  a  grant  of  a  Tellership  of  the  Exchequer,  when  it  was  a 
most  extremely  valuable  office.  After  a  considerably  long 
enjoyment  of  it  as  such,  he*  very  handsomely  gave  up  the 
excess  of  the  old  profits  above  the  modem  profits  of  the  pre- 
sent day ; — but  before  that  took  place,  he  had  held  it,  at  the 
original  great  value,  I  think,  for  many  years. 

*^  There  seems  to  have  been  an  understanding,  that  when- 
ever Lord  Thurlow  quitted  the  Chancellorship,  he  should 
have  a  Tellership  with  the  then  usual  benefits  of  it,  great 
and  ample  as  they  were ;  and  I  think  I  remember  Mr.  Fox 
saying  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  ought  to  have 
that,  if  he  would  declare  that  he  had  bargained  for  it.  Such 
a  declaration  Thurlow  refused  to  make.     Whatever  the  &ct 

*  Not  Lord  Chancellor  Camden,  but  his  son. 
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w«i^  he  could  not  avow  tliAt  he  bad  made  a  bargtun.  Ue 
hfuJ  m»  pQii&um :  and  u&  the  peerage  and  title  was^  by  a  re- 
gmut,  to  1*0  extended  to  hb  brothers  Umiily,  he  granted  the 
ufEcc  of  barikruptcyj  as  his  predecessors  had  done,  to  two  of 
his  family  ;  of  wburu  Mr.  Thurlow  ia  the  survivor,  and  now 
aion  of  the  office,'* 


(The  draft,  which  is  a  very  long  one,  then  pro- 
Is  tu  state  thtJ  circumstances  of  Lord  Thurlow's 
stir%Hviiig  fumily;  and,  after  quoting  various  prece- 
dents of  liberal  compensation  upon  abolitions  of 
and  recommending  the  principle  of  such  com- 
itions  upon  public  gi-ounds,  it  concludes  with 
lime  words:) 

**  Again  let  mc  ask  your  indulgcncCj  if  T  am  milled  by  a 
gimteful  r^olleciioa  of  tlie  firit  Lford  Thurlow  e  kindiiesfl 
tome*'' 

:Ott  the  20th  of  September,  when  the  biU  was 
about  to  be  re-committed, 

Eldon  eaid  he  thought  it  necessary,  that  before  a 
change  ao  exteDsive  and  violent  were  made,  the  subject  should 
be  nferred  to  a  Committee.  Hie  opinion  in  some  degree 
eotncickd  with  Lon^t  Brougham's  in  respect  to  the  patronage 
of  the  Great  Scjd*     The  services  of  ChaneellorB  could  not 

laately  compensated  by  mere  wages,  and  it  wns  not  fit 
Hrfter  they  quitted  the  Woolsack,  they  should  be  left  in 
a  ttate  of  destii ution.  Upon  this  point,  bis  own  opinion  was 
eonfinned  by  the  opinions  of  Lord  Sotncrs  and  Mr,  Burke. 
He  iii«ijp;te<)  on  tins  imgiortiuiee  of  filhng  up  the  Commis- 
fjoner»hi[JS  which  this  biH  createtl,  from  the  Etjuiti/  Bur-   The 

dim5U»#ionj*  in  lirrnknjptcy  tume«l  upon  matters  of 
|uity  t  ajul  tJuiHe^  whose  whol«?  pnifessional  life  hud  J>c*cn 
dinscted  to  the  comidcratiou  of  such  subjcctsi  were  tlie  most 
Sited  to  decide  ujion  tUem* 

If  Lord   Ehlon  had  livctl  to  the  present  day,  he 
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would  probably  have  acknowledged  the  great  benefit 
conferred  on  the  public  by  this  bill  of  Lord  Brougham, 
which  was  enacted  as  the  1st  and  2nd  W.  3.  c.  56. 
Its  two  main  principles,  the  conunutation  of  the  old 
lists  of  commissioners  into  fixed  tribunals,  and  the 
appointment  of  Official  Assignees,  have  so  facili- 
tated the  dispatch  of  business,  and  the  recovery  of 
dividends,  that  hardly  any  desirable  object  is  now 
uneffected  in  the  administration  of  bankruptcy. 

The  second  Reform  Bill  having  passed  the  House 
of  Commons,  was  read  a  first  time  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  22nd  of  September  1331,  without  de- 
bate, but  with  a  studied  solemnity,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  great  concourse  of  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  crowded  the  bar.  This  seems, 
from  the  following  letter,  to  have  been  a  premeditated 
piece  of  effect. 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  StowelL 

"Thursday,  (Sept  22nd,  1831.) 

^^  The  Reform  Bill  passed  the  Commons  at  a  late  hoar 
this  morning — for  it,  345,  against  it,  236  —  majority  109. 

**  I  presume  we  shall  have  it  brought  up  with  as  much 
pomp  and  ceremony  of  attending  members  of  the  House  of 
Conunons  as  may  be,  this  day,  when  the  day  proposed  for  the 
second  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords  will  be  fixed.  The 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  is,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
such  as  from  the  beginning  has  been  expected." 

The  Marquis  of  Westminster  (formerly  Lord 
Grosvenor),  having  asked,  on  the  26th  of  September, 
in  presenting  a  petition  in  favour  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  why  their  Lordships  should  interfere  with  that 
which  most  peculiarly  belonged  to  the  other  House 
of  Parliament, 
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Lortl  Eldon  aaid^  that  eo  far  from  thiaJdug  tbat  the  Peere 
of  Krigiiind  Imtl  no  interest  in  this  queetJoni  he  was  ready  to 
maiotiiiu  tliut  the  country  wouUl  have  no  constitution  left  to 
ii^  if  the  Peers  of  England  hiid  no  interest  in  such  a  question 
iw  thia.  —  The  prop4:}dit]on  that  the  Ptxrrs  of  England  had  no 
mterest  in  thi.5  question,  wm  the  most  absurd  one  that  had 
ever  been  uttered  or  propounded,  there  or  ebewherei  He 
hopfMl  and  believed,  that  when  that  question  came  to  be  dis- 
€ti«sed  by  their  Lordships,  they  would  do  their  duty  fcar- 
li*9sly  and  manfully,  and  at  the  ha^ird  of  all  the  conse- 
quences. —  He  should  be  utterly  ashamed  of  himself,  ifj  at 
Mb  time  of  lifej  he  should  give  way  to  the  imputation  of 
]tling  preventer!  by  fear  troni  doing  his  duty.  —  He  would 
disi^luirge  hU  duty  with  regarcl  to  it,  because  he  believed  that 
in  it  were  involved,  not  only  their  Lordships'  ioterests,  but 
the  interests  of  the  Throne, 

A  little  later  in  the  same  day,  oa  the  third  reading 
af  the  Plarality  Bill, 

LonI  Kldon  regretted  that  he  had  to  call  their  Lortlfihips* 
attention  to  the  fact,  tbat  during  the  discussion  of  a  measure 
mi  important,  the  Lonl  Chancellor  was  absent  from  the 
Woolsack*  without  the  plea  of  ludi^jMisition^  and  eontiary  to 
the  Standing  Onler. 

Tlie  Plurality  Bill  having  passed,  and  the  Standing 
Order  befort;  uientioncd  having  been  read,  on  the 
motion  of  the  Manjuis  of  Londandcrry, 

Lord  Eldon  repeated  the  doctrine  which  he  had  stated  on 
23d  of  Augu^U  III  one  inMancCt  he  said,  a  Chancellor 
pkttded  ai»  a  rciidou  for  his  absence,  tbat  he  had  lieen 
;  for  by  the  Sovftreign ;  btit  the  House  voted  that  thii 
wiM  00  sufficient  it^fis^m,  autl  iliai  it  was  bis  paramount  duty 
tu  be  ill  attcDiUnee  tbi.re. 

On  the  foUowiiig  day,  Lord  Chancellor  Broughara^ 
upon  ft  question  fonnalJy  put  to  him,  defended  big 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  gone  into  the 


timmce, 
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country  to  recruit    his  health,    after    very  severe 
labour :  and  then 

Lord  Eldon  insisted  on  the  necessity  that  Chancellors 
when  absent,  even  for  justifiable  cause,  should  give  notice  to 
the  Deputy  Speaker  of  that  absence,  and  of  the  cause  of  it. 
When  that  absence  was  necessary,  some  one  of  the  most 
eminent  Judges  of  Westminster  Hall  should  perform  the 
duties  of  Speaker.  He  thought  that  after  what  had  passed, 
this  conversation  should  be  sufiered  to  drop :  but  he  would 
not  let  the  next  Session  pass,  without  submitting  some  pro- 
vision against  the  inconvenience  complained  of.* 

The  1st  of  October  was  the  day  fixed  for  Lord 
Encombe's  marriage.  Lord  Eldon  felt  the  deepest 
interest  in  this  union ;  but  after  the  affliction  he  had 
himself  so  lately  sustained,  he  could  not  muster 
sufficient  spirits  to  attend  the  ceremony  in  person, 
although  it  was  solemnized  in  London.  The  tw^o  fol- 
lowing are  the  notes  addressed  by  him  on  the  eve  of 
the  wedding  day,  to  the  bride's  father  and  the  bride- 
groom:— 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  Feversham, 
'*  My  dear  Lord,  "  Fridaj. 

"  Though  probably  Encombe  will  have  explmned  to  you 
the  circiunstances  which  cause  my  absence  from  the  ceremony 
which  is  to  take  place  to-morrow,  I  feel  an  extreme  anxiety 
to  assure  you  and  Lady  Feversham,  that  that  absence  is 
occasioned  only  by  the  fact  that  my  mind  is  distressed  beyond 
what  I  can  represent,  by  a  dissolution  of  that  union  between 
myself  and  the  departed,  which  had  existed  for  nearly  sixty 
years,  of  the  same  nature  as  that  union,  which  I  trust  and 
believe  will  produce  happiness,  and  may  it  long,  very  long, 
produce  it !  to  the  parties  who  are  to  enter  to-morrow  upon 

*  Lord  Eldon  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  executed  this 
intention. 
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Urn  aiiitc  of  hni^batid  and  wife,  I  confide  In  your  kindness 
t0  accept,  and  to  offer  to  Lady  Feversham  and  the  family, 
my  apologies,     I  aiw,  my  dtiar  Lord, 

**  Very  faitlifully^  and  with  great  regard  and  reepcct, 

*'  Yours,  Eldon." 

Lm-d  EMon  to  Lord  Encandte, 

**  Dear  Encoml>Cj 
**  The  famta  ac  fcUcia  to  you,   and  youra  who  is  to  be 
to-iTjon'ow!    God   bleas  you  botk^ — My  head  achee  much 
Lfonlay  ;     my   heart   rejoices   on    your    aeeouiit   to-morrow, 
^Youn*  most  affect louatdy.  —  My  love  to  the  young  Louibo, 

"  Ever  affcctionEtely  youra, 

"  Eldon." 

The  marriage  took  place  accordingly,  to  the  groat 

Imppiness  of  all  parties;  but  its  first  fortnight  was 

;iairly  disiurbcd  by  a  very  un romantic  interruption. 

.call  of  tlie  House  had  been  moved  by  Mr.  O'Connell, 

and  postponed  by  him  from  day  to  day,  that  the 

pendency  of  it  might  keep  members  in  town ;   and 

postponements  liad  bc^en  ref*eated  so  often,  that 

Encombc  thought  he  might  safely^  on  the  com- 

P^letton  of  his  mannage,  leave  town  with  his  bride. 

After  their  departure,  the  pending  call  was  given  up 

by  Mr.  0*Connell  and  adopted  by  Lord  Ebrington, 

on  whose  motion  it  was  actually  enforced  on  Monday 

[the   10th,    Lord   Encombe   being    absent.      In   the 

^inmon  course  of  things,  he  would   have   been   in 

be  custody  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms;  but  the  House 

[>pcara  to  have  knu^vii  and  given  credit  for  the  cause 

of  his  absence  :  for  when  his  name  was  called  upon  the 

roll  of  defaultersj  there  was  a  good-humoured  laugh 

^ which  seemed  to  say  it  would  be  too  much  to  disquiet 

n  honeymoon  by  an  arrest :   and  so,  with  a  kind  of 

leral  connivance,  the  name  ivas  allowed  to  paas* 
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The  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Reform  Bill,  began  on  Monday  the  3rd 
of  October.  Next  morning  Lord  Eldon  wrote  this 
account  of  the  discussion  to  his  grandson :  — 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  Encombe.  — (Extract.) 
*/  My  dear  Encombe,  (Oct.  4th,  1831.) 

"  Accept  my  kindest  thanks  for  your  letter  this  moment 
received.  I  repeat  to  you  and  I  b^  you  will  state,  on  my 
behalf,  to  the  lady  whom  I  have  now  the  happiness  to  call 
my  grand-daughter,  my  heart's  best  wishes  for  the  felicity  of 
both. 

^^  I  got  to  bed  about  a  quarter  before  three,  much  fatigued, 
and  oppressed  beyond  measure  with  the  heat  of  the  House, 
and  my  head  is  in  a  bad  state  this  morning. 

"  My  own  conjecture  is,  that  our  debates  will  not  termi- 
nate before  Thursday  evening.  It  may,  however,  be,  that 
they  will  finish  on  Wednesday. 

"  Lord  Grey  spoke  very  well,  but  his  speech,  I  thought| 
betrayed  an  opinion  that  he  would  be  in  a  minority. 

*'  Whamdiffe  did  very  well,  but  made  a  sad  mistake  in 
moving,  that  the  bill  be  *  rejected ; '  a  word  that  seemed  to 
many  to  be  too  strong  as  to  a  bill  passed  by  the  Commons, 
and  a  great  deal  of  time  was  spent  in  getting  the  House  to 
agree  to  change  what  he  had  moved  into  a  motion  *  that  the 
bill  be  taken  into  consideration  on  that  day  six  months.' 

**  Lord  Mansfield  spoke  most  ably  and  admirably  against 
the  bill. 

*^  Lord  Mulgrave  acted  his  part  tolerably. 

Then  we  all  retired.     My  head  is  painful     I  hate  the  sight 
of  food.     All  seem  to  think  the  bill  will  be  lost." 

The  adjourned  debate  on  the  Reform  Bill  continued 
on  the  4th  and  5th  of  October.  A  petition  haying 
been  presented  against  it  on  the  5th,  some  observa- 
tions were  made,  imputing  a  breach  of  the  peace  to  an 
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>ly  then  lately  lield  by  the  Political  Union  of 
Birmingham.  It  was  stated  that  an  orator,  in  ad- 
dressing that  body,  had  recommended  it  to  thenii 
should  the  Reform  Bill  be  rejected  by  the  Lords,  to 
refuse  the  payment  of  taxes :  that  he  had  called  on 
tho^  present,  who  would  support  this  resolution,  to 
hold  np  their  hands:  and  that  thereupon  "  a  forest  of 
**  hands  was  held  up,  amidst  an  immense  cheer," 
The*  Lord  Chancellor^ 

Lord  Brougham  haviiig  declared,  that  aU  those  handd 
might  have  been  held  up  and  yet  he  could  not  say  that  there 
wmB  any  breach  of  the  KIog*i»  peace  or  any  offence  that  the 
kw  knew  how  to  punieh, — 

Lurtl  Eldon  sni<i  he  should  be  ashamed  of  himself  if,  after 
filing  bo  long  in  his  profesBicn,  he  did  not  now  offer  a  few 
wordfl.  He  fully  adinitted  that  a  meeting  was  not  answerable 
for  tlie  declimitioug  of  an  indiridual;  but  ifj  by  holding  up 
their  Imnds  or  in  any  other  way,  the  meeting  had  endangered 
the  peace  of  the  country,  he  knew  no  reason  for  believing  that 
they  had  not  made  themselves  responsible  to  the  laws>  As  a 
Iftwyeft  he  would  ask  the  Chief  justtee  of  the  King*a  Bench 
(Locd  Tenterden),  and  the  late  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Plots  (Lord  Wynford),  wlietlier,  if  those  hands  eonld  be 
pmved  to  have  Iwen  held  up  in  the  manner  described,  every 
Individuid  «ti  n?«pondinj^  were  not  as  much  answerable  for  the 
Uaguage  ueed,  as  the  man  who  had  used  it.  "And  I  beg/'  said 
hAp  '*to  tell  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord,  with  the  greatest 
wmp^ty  that  Im  eeat  on  the  WoolBnck  will  not  l>e  a  seat 
any  one  can  maintain  for  bix  montlis,  if  the  doctrinei 
circulated  through  the  country,  and  placed  every  morn- 
ing uiuler  the  review  of  every  one,  are  nuffcred  to  be  pro- 
mulgated any  longer.  That  ii  my  opinion ;  I  alone  am 
ingwefmble  for  my  opiaioua ;  and  fur  Uik»  I  am  prepared  to 
aatwo',  at  all  ha^anli/' 

Initaxitly  the  Lunl  Chancellor  rose,  with  the  view,  m  he 
aajd,  to  prevent  Lord  Tenterden  from  answering  Lord  Eldon  § 
qtieitio0«     If  the  matter  were  indictable,  l^ord  Tenterden,  be 
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observed,  might  be  called  upon  to  try  it,  and  would  therefore 
feel  the  impropriety  of  at  present  delivering  any  opinion  re- 
specting the  law  as  applicable  to  the  acts  done. 
In  this  view  Lord  Tenterdcn  acquiesced. 

The  petition  being  disposed  of,  the  House  proceeded 
with  the  discussion  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill. 
The  debate  was  again  adjourned.  Lord  Eldon  gives 
a  short  sketch  of  it  in  his  letter  of  the  next  morning 
to  his  brother  : 

"Dear  Brother,  (Postmark  Oct.  6th,  1831.) 

"I  got  to  bed  last  night  about  half  past  two  —  much 
fatigued  and  overcome  with  heat,  &c. 

**  We  had  some  excellent  speakers  —  Lord  Dudley  and 
Lord  Haddington  quite  surprised  me.  They  spoke  admirably 
against  the  bilL 

"  Lansdowne  and  Goderich  spoke  for  it :  in  their  speeches, 
however,  rather  contending  for  going  into  a  Conmiittee  to 
amend  and  alter  it,  than  for  passing  the  bill  in  its  present 
shape.  From  all  I  can  judge  upon  such  information  as  I 
have,  the  bill  will  be  thrown  out  by  a  majority  greater  than 
I  had,  till  yesterday,  heard  mentioned. 

"  As  yet,  none  of  the  profession  to  which  I  belonged  have 
spoken,  and  I  suppose  the  House  will  have  enough  of  us  be- 
fore we  have  finished.  Some  think  the  vote  will  take  place 
on  Friday,  some  on  Saturday,  and  some  on  Monday ;  I  can't 
conjecture  on  which.     God  bless  you. 

"  I  am  very  weak. 

**  Yours  ever  affectionately, 

«  Eldon." 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th,  before  the  adjourned 
debate, 

Lord  Eldon  took  the  opportunity  of  a  discussion  upon  a 
petition  from  Belfast  against  the  bill,  to  urge  the  unfitness  oi 
proceeding  with  the  consideration  of  the  measure  proposed 
for  England,  without  a  knowledge  of  what  was  intended  to 
be  done  with  Ireland  and  Scotland;  observing  upon  the  ex* 
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teottTe  effect  whlcli  a  change  in  the  representation  of  one  part 
of  tha  empire  must  produce  upon  the  reel. 

The  debate  on  the  second  reading  was,  howeveri 
continued^  and  agaiu  adjourned.  Next  morning  he 
sent,  as  before,  a  short  notice  of  the  night's  proceeding 
to  his  brother : — 

"  Dear  Brother,  **  Friday,  (October  7th,  1831). 

**  We  have  survived  one  more  fatiguing  night,  passed  in 
benring  tfomc  hea^y,  some  moderate,  one  most  excellent  6]>eechj 
which  liurpriised  me,  from  Lord  Carnarvon,  and  one,  not  very 
eJcecUent,  from  Lord  Plimkett,  from  whom  I  expected  some- 
tliiijg  l>etter.  In  the  course  of  the  c\  cning,  I  tendered  myself  to 
the  House  ;  but.  Lord  Carnarvon  stating  his  just  prctcnaiona 
to  be  heard,  as  he  was  too  ill  to  ho|>e  to  apeak  at  any  other 
tm\L%  I  was  ubiiged  to  give  way,  and  I  was  too  ill  to  speak  at 

^^    a  kter  {>eriod  of  the  night. 

^W        **  We  a^i^^^^d  to  five  oVlock  this  evening,  and,  incase 

^^  the  debate  does  not  fini^ih  to-night,  we  are  to  attempt  to 
finish  it  to-morrow,  Saturday,  by  meeting  at  one  o'clock 
iiistctul  of  five»  and  fitting  till  near  twelve  on  to-morroW| 
SfttUfday,  night ;  if  we  do  not  then  finish,  the  debate,  I  think, 
miifll  conclude  on  Monday.  At  prei»ent  1  have  all  the  reason 
wbicb,  in  each  matters,  we  can  have,  to  he  confident  that 
the  bill  will  not  pass.  IMaking  new  Peers  to  [loss  it  lias  lieen 
much  talked  of;  but,  unless  our  calculation  of  numbers  is 
erroneous,  aad  nioet  grossly  so,  audacity  itself  could  not 
venture  lo  attempt  a  sufficient  supply  of  new  Peers. 

^^^^  **  Yi^nrs  mo&t  aifcctionatelVf 

F 


The  debate  was  resumed  on  the   7th,  and 
Eldoti  then  spoke  to  tlie  following  effect:  — 


Lord 


My  Lords,  if  I  did  not  feel  it  an  incumbent  duty  on  mc, 
I  can  AMure  your  Lonlshipf*  I  slumM  have  spared  you,  ami 
iM*t  cncijuntered  tht^  hazard  and  dittieiilty,  which  I  feel  in 
ftddreestng  you»  in  oonsequcnee  of  my  age,  and  of  tlmt  in- 
fostttj  which  hm  been  occasioned  in  some  degree  by  tny 

L  2 


MMl 


lii*  inrr  jw 


^samg:  i#*riip»  *-^iiit  nut  arr  ■■■■im  ."^  : 
I  3u>sn  -se  jLunoiL  Kjonuiic  uasaanL — I  oook  mo  part  wUdi 
I  fiiL  Sir  dhfti  X  iFT  mcT  ^  laicz  lotft.  v»  God  shI  way  ooon- 
zrj — inE  I  Twy  -r?al  n^ausaioer  case  ac  Ae  pcnod  when 
tfutc  seasnr^  ^^it^  mifits^  nt%TiBBHL.  I  ifSKKd  dknt  k  was  pro* 
hshij  Tne  jiis:  inii3«immrj  if  w^ock  I  Acmld  ever  mTuI 
317%!:  It  nan  ■  ^mir  i4nr  Lap^DOBBh.  I  dkoajj^kl  80  ml  the 
CTit*^  sdL  HTwwiftwr^^  -^usz  I  "v^tt  ^&eB.  jif  jBcrf  to  fiwugcore 
j*sr^  I  3iiii  ^fsrxij  jxtt  r^s^  ^  especc  ti>  hni«  been  able 
■■g^ri  zz  uiiinai  *r:ixr  Liiiraffinoa :  bvis  as  dbe  land  and  in- 
i^K^z  zTTi^iess^A  :c  •j-:«£  3a§  a&3wcd  aie  to  cootmoe  in 
thift  'wV.TTaeir  :c  «  xr'ari  ae^Ti^e  -^  heaick  ibr  a  abort  period 
ItjO^^T;  I  am  1^^  KTiis.  i.:  mike  mr  seal  m  this  Hoa8&  Mj 
L^iHft,  I  T>ki  ramfHJ  z-yc  spc«sriBi^  again  before  joinr  Loid- 
rinpti,  after  tLe  deeSunrSjci  I  had  nade ;  bat  I  ttit  myself 
calU4  of^jd  bjr  a  ierkse  o^  dczy  wcieh  leoold  not  reaisty — iran 
th^  tDfjokgfat  Then  mj  SoTcrani  called  me  to  a  seat  in  this 
HfKtfie  as  kfog  a^  mj  stro^th  permitted  me, — to  offer  myadf 
and  m  J  opcnir>as  to  the  snffiages  and  appnibationy  or  to  the 
diM^nt  and  reprobatioo,  of  my  fdlow-gobjectab — Doctrines 
hare  now  been  hid  down  with  respect  to  the  kw  of  this 
Cfmnirv  and  lU  institutions,  which  I  nerer  heard  of  before, 
altFi/njgh  I  hare  sfient  a  long  life  in  conadering  what  the  law 
of  thu  country  is,  and  some  time  in  ccmadering  how  it  might 
\)4z  m\m»\tA  Those  considerations,  my  IjosA^  have  satisfied 
mc  that  alterations  are  not  always  improTcments :  but  when 
I  find  it  stated  in  the  preamble  of  this  bill,  that  it  is  expt- 
duint  that  all  the  acknowledged  rights  of  property,  that  all 
the;  riglits  arising  out  of  charters,  that  all  the  rights  of  dose 
coriKirations,  and  the  rights  of  corporations  which  are  not 
cloM!,  should  be  swept  away, — though  it  does  come  reoom- 
menflcrd  by  the  name  of  Reform,  I  find  it  impossible  to  give 
it  my  assent.  I  do  not  think  this  property  can  be  taken 
away»  and  I  never  can  consent  to  hear  the  principle  of  ex- 
pudiency  j)ut  forward  as  the  justification  of  a  measure,  whidi 
is  not  consistent  with  the  principles  of  British  law  and 
of  tlie  British  Constitution.     I  know,  my  Lords,  and  I  am 
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ready  to  agree,  dmt  there  m  a  popular  notion  with  respect  to 
tile  bcntmgha  in  this  countn%  that  they  are  not  property  but 
tmstfl.  I  faj,  mj  Lortls,  that  they  are  both  property  and 
lnxit£.  Those  old-iashlonetl  genllemen,  whose  names  will  be 
Itdil  in  lasting  remerabrnnce  after  the  delirium  of  this  djiy 

I  liave  parsed  awaj,  I  mean  such  men  as  my  Jannl  Holt 
md  my  LoM  Hale*  what  have  they  said  with  respect  to  those 
unf>f>pidAr  things  callal  boroughi?  My  Lordsj  they  sjiid 
they  were  Wth  a  fnmehise  and  a  right.  Now  let  me  a&k 
jmxT  Lorddhipe  what  is  to  be  the  consequence  with  respect 
to  pfojK*rty  of  tiny  species  wliatever? — ^for  there  is  no  pro- 
perty in  the  couniry  which  is  not  accompanied  with  some 
trust  for  its  due  application.  Is  it  possible  for  any  man  to 
have  the  boldneaa  to  aay  tlutt  property  is  secure,  when  we  are 
•weeping  away  near  one  hundred  boroughs,  aod  ahnost  all 
the  corporations  in  the  country,  because  we  have  a  notion 
that  those  wlio  are  connected  with  them  have  not  executed 
their  trust  properly?  Will  you  not  hear  the  individuals 
igBiBflt  whom  tlie  alle^tion  is  made,  its  well  as  tliose  who 

le  it  ?  Will  you  not  hear  the  matter  argue<l  in  your  pre- 
tmeej  and  allow  the  right  of  calling  witnessoSj  on  whoae 
eridenee  you  way  decide  ?      This  new  doe  trine,   I  repeat, 

etB  every  apeeies  af  property  which  any  man  {xisgesses  in 
this  ocnantry,  I  have  heard  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  or 
three  months,  a  gitod  deal  ubout  ehise  corfKimtion^  I  will 
now  saVt  that  close  eor[>onktions  are  hereditary  rights,  held 
by  rharter  from  the  Cr<nvn ;  and  they  have  as  a  go<Ki  right 
to  hold  their  charters  under  the  Gi*eat  Seal,  as  any  of  your 
I^ordrthips*  Iiavc  to  your  titles  anil  your  peerages.  —  I  do  not 
object  to  the  courtesy  of  creating  Peers  on  the  occasion  of  tlie 
Corona tion«  I  should,  on  the  contrary^  be  happy  to  see  indivj- 
dtodn  intr<>duce<l  to  the  Ilou.He,  if  the  members  so  created  had 
not  alretidy  voted  for  the  bill  in  the  other  House,  and  then 
softie  here  to  vi*te  for  it  again  :  and  I  should  Im?  istill  more 
lifl|i|iy  to  find  that  they  did  not  vote  at  all  on  this  question, 

■  But  there  is  a  rumour  abroai},  that  the  opinion  of  this  House 
is  to  l>c»  iK>meliow  or  other,  fitmlly  cnerruled*  My  Lonls,  Ido 
not  credit  it     I  do  not  believe  that  the  Noble  Earl,  to  whom 

t!  been  i»ppt»fteil  throughout  the  whnh*  eourse  of  my 
____ 
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political  life  —  honestly  on  my  part^  and  honestly  on  his,  be* 
cause  I  know  his  opinions  are  as  honest  as  mine, — I  do 
not  believe  that  that  Minister,  whose  name  will  be  illustrious 
in  future  generations,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  this  bill^ 
will  ever  taint  his  character  by  recommending  a  measure 
which  means  neither  more  nor  less  than  what,  if  you  pass 
this  bill,  will  be  doae  in  due  time — namely,  to  annihilate 
this  House.  With  resf^ect  to  the  proposition  of  his  Majesty's 
Ministers,  or  any  object  connected  with  it,  I  hope,  before  the 
Lords  of  this  House  strip  off  their  robes,  they  will  let  their 
Sovereign  know  their  sentiments.  Now,  my  Lords,  let  us 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  there  are  some  corporations  in 
which  a  few  influential  individuab  elect  the  Members  of  Par- 
liament Has  it  ever  been  heard  of  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  or  will  it  ever  be  heard  of  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  that  the  Lords  of  this  House  should  take  upon 
themselves,  on  a  bill  stating  it  to  be  expedient  to  do  so 
and  so,  to  destroy  that  Constitution  which  has  been  pre- 
served from  age  *to  age,  and  which  it  has  never  been  thought 
expedient  to  destroy,  until  this  experiment  was  proposed, — 
that  now  you  are  about  to  sweep  away  all  the  corporar- 
tions  in  the  kingdom,  because  they  are  close  and  there  may 
be  abuses  in  them?  My  Lords,  let  us  take  any  object- 
ionable borough,  any  close  corporation  that  can  be  named, 
and  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  if  your  Lordships'  House 
disfrancliise  one  or  other  of  them  without  calling  in  aid  your 
legislative  or  judicial  functions,  without  hearing  what  ob- 
jections are  to  be  made  to  it,  and  hearing  its  defence,  such  a 
proceeding  goes  further  to  abrc^te  a  nation's  privil^es,  and 
to  limit  those  of  your  Lordships'  House,  than  any  other 
which  I  have  ever  known  to  be  proposed  to  Parliament.  My 
Lords,  I  now  come  to  one  of  the  many  considerations,  which 
have  influenced  me  in  the  humble  opinion  which  I  have 
formed  on  this  subject.  I  well  remember,  my  Lords,  (although 
it  is  a  long  time  ago,  I  have  a  perfect  recollection  of  it,)  that  I 
fought  under  the  banners  of  no  less  a  man  than  Mr.  Fox  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  feebly  supported  him,  against  a  pro- 
position of  this  kind.  I  had  the  honour  of  so  fighting  under  Mr. 
Fox  against  my  own  political  friends.    I  was  then  what  is  now 
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ailed  a  Bominatton-borougli  niember  j  byt  I  would  not  hav© 
iAt  one  momeQt  ijj  that  House  if  I  had  not  l>een  at  liberty  to 
act  upon  my  own  opinions.  No  man  would  have  dared  to 
nsk  roe  to  sit  in  Parliament  otherwise  than  upon  that  uuder- 
fltanding.  The  Noble  Earl  was  proceedings  in  a  very  Ipw 
tijoe  of  voice,  to  de^nljc  the  mode  in  which  the  ii-anehise 
had  been  originally  acquired,  and  was  endeavoaring  to  show 
that  it  fii^t  sprang  up  in  the  agricultural  districts^  and  that 
it  was  intimately,  if  not  eolely,  connected  with  the  Innd^  when 

The  Earl  of  Oxford  rose  to  express  a  regret  that  the  Noble 
Earl  confined  hk  address  to  those  immeduitely  about  him,  so 
that  he  and  others  on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the  House 
could  scarcely  catch  an  occasional  sentence  of  what  he  eaid. 

(Cries  of  **  Order,  order !  "  *'  Lord  Eklon  h  on  his  legs.*' 
I-iord  Holle,  the  Marquis  of  Saliebury,  and  others,  rose  to 
Ofder^  and  a  considerable  period  elapsed  before  the  Noble 
Earl  could  resumCj  after  the  Earl  of  Oxford  had  dlscliiimed 
all  intention  to  interrupt,  saying  he  only  wished  the  Noble 
Earl  to  raise  his  voice  so  that  he  might  be  heard.  The  Earl 
of  Eldon,  resuming,  said ;  — ) 

A  thousand  other  eousiderations^  of  enormous  we'ght  on 
my  mindf  tnight  be  added  on  euch  a  momentous  occasion^ 
without  travelling  into  live  details  of  minor  objections;  but 
1  am  not  disposed  to  reiterate  what  ha^  been  in  many  cases 
lo  ably  argued,  or  fatigue  tlie  House.  It  is,  I  confcee,  my 
LorcU,  an  all-en  grossing  suliject:  and  the  bill  will  be  found, 
I  fear  from  my  soub  to  go  the  length  of  introducing  in  iti 
Imln,  if  [lOfised,  Universal  SuHragc,  Annual  Parliaments! 
and  Vote  by  Ballot.  It  will  unhinge  the  whole  frame  of 
WQciotf  as  now  coustituted*  Will  you  then,  my  LonU,  con- 
tent to  inin>ducc  into  the  Constitution  a  measure  whieli  b  at 
war  with  the  preservation  of  that  Constitution,  and  which 
b  more  particularly  remarkable  for  hcing  altogether  incom- 
patible with  the  existence  of  a  House  of  Lords.  I,  my 
X^onlit,  have  nearly  nm  my  nice  in  this  world,  and  must  toon 
go  la  my  Maker  and  my  dread  account.  What  I  have  said 
m  thin  tn«tanee,  in  all  sincerity,  I  have  expressed  out  of  my 

¥e  to  your  Lordships;  and  in  that  sincerity  I  will  Mflemnly 
my  heartfelt  belief  that,  with  this  bill  in  opeiutioDt 
L   4 


il^iMi 


l^±  T3BL  *» 


TfsB  wssCu  <iaET  ^envniEeii^  a»  iBodL  it^  ■BBve  fron 


**'  TSut  ieoKtB  bessBL  &hc  ibqe&s^  cmciBBBi  1 
jod  «v>9a.  :&»  riMirirngf  mi  I  2*ic  ti»  on'beii 
iPP^iE.  ami  tffft  JL  aotiuL  ebmii  tD-^^BV'. 
EefL  bm^^.     X*iil  v3I  se  Stbl  At 

UL  c&ens&>re^  b  A'riiwL  XhuoK  far  dbe  Ui  woe  158^ 
apBBC  k  199.  Ibbv^  a  ium[tjriLi  of  va«Ks  agvec  dbe  bill  of 
41:  whudb.  I  bove  rcjuon.  xssi  bcfie^ne.  cauciiid  by  oncHiali  of 
wbst  MBucBCf  ^iHEdb:  ic  wtToyi     I  Toted  Cor  joo,  bj  joor 

JKWHf .  SgaSBSC  uK  boL 

"^  XkMe  wfe  ipoke  be  ]i%k  vac.  1.  WtiAH;  2.  EUoo; 
X  dke  Ckaedlor ;  -L  L jndhozst ;  5l  TcBtoden ;  6L  tbe  Ardk- 
bidiop;  T.Dskeof  S^Kx:  g.  Ddkrof  doMalcr;  9.  Mar- 
qmt  of  Haedngs;  10.  Bazbam;  11.  Grnr;  12.  Wdfingtoo. 
XlKMeIkiTenBrkcdl,2,4.5,  6»S«uid  12»  igaiiKt  die  biD ; 
dkMe  I  hare  mrikcd  3,  7,  9,  10,  1 1,  £or  it. 

^  The  nigfat  was  made  intereedng  bj  tbe  aiudedeB  of  all 
present.  PeiiuqM  fortnnatdTy  the  mob  would  not  on  the  out- 
ride wait  so  hfog,  as  it  was,  bcfixe  Loids  left  the  inside  of  the 
boose. 

^  God  bless  yon :  I  am  Teij  so  so. 

^  Yoon^  erer  aflfectkniatdj. 

The  news  of  this  rejection  was  received  with  joy  in 
some  quarters,  and  with  rage  in  others.  The  8th  of 
Octolxjr,  the  day  on  whose  early  morning  the  Re- 
form Bill  had  been  rejected,  gave  birth  at  Norwich  to 
a  society  of  young  tradesmen,  caUed  The  Eldon  Con- 
servative Club,  of  which  Lord  Eldon  was  patron  till  his 
death,  and  since  that  period  the  present  Earl.     At 
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Nottmghamj  Derby,  and  other  places,  the  Reformers 
rose,  and  in  their  zeal  for  pure  government  and  free 
dpiniotiSf  demolished  the  ^indows^  and^  in  some  cases, 
even  the  entire  residences  of  the  leading  Conserva- 
tsves.  London  itself  was  not  left  without  some  striking 
OOTMUentaries  on  the  theory  of  the  Constitution^  ex- 
ecuted in  a  style  a  good  deal  severer  than  that  of 
Blackstone  or  De  Lolme.  On  the  12th  a  mob  as- 
sembled calling  itself  a  procession  of  parishes,  and 
marched  upon  St,  James's  palace  to  present  addresses 
to  the  King*  A  large  force  assailed  the  houses  of 
several  noblemen,  not  sparing  even  that  of  the  great 
Commander  to  whom  they  owed  the  very  libertiai 
they  were  abusing.     Lord  Eldon  appears  to  have  had 

^a  narrow  escape, 
k        Lm-d  Eldm  ia  Lmlif  R  J,  Bmkn,  —  (Extract,) 
"October  l3Ui,  laaK 
**  Our  day   here  yesterday  was  tremeodouBly  alartniiig. 
Very  fortunately  for  me,  the  immease  mob  of  Reformers 
(hanlly  a  deeent-lixikitig  man  mtiong  them)  proceedcdj  firat> 
to  the  Duke  of  WellingtonX  and  set  about  the  work  of  de- 
»tru€ti0n.     This,  after  Aomo  time,    brought  to  this  end  of 

IPicoadilly  aome  huadrecle  of  the  police  in  a  l>ody  ;  aud,  the 
Bines  commg  up  from  the  levee,  the  appearance  of  thb  large 
body  of  for^  vaa  a  complete  protection  to  me,  dLssipating 
the  tmiltitttde  that  were  a  little  higher  up  PiccjidlUy.  They 
had  also  probably  heard  that  the  soldiers  luul  boha^'cd  with 
fpmX  firmneaa  in  or  near  St  JamesV  Square^  The  ctvU 
power  being  on  the  alert,  anil  the  military  b^iog  knowTi  to  be 
re^dy,  the  night  was  paaaedj  moett  unexpectedly,  quiet  here- 
abottts;  aad  now,  I  thinks  wc  liavc  nothing  to  dread.  Lon- 
donderry Ima  been  ^cvy  seriously  hurt.  We  hear  tliat  the 
nob  (but  I  caunot  answer  for  the  truth  of  it,)  hanged  in 
effigy  the  Duke  of  WeJlington  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
at  Tyburn,     The  Duke  of  Newcastle  9  house.  Lord  Bristora, 
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&C.  &C.  and  other  anti-reforming  Lords,  have  been  Tinted, 
and  left  without  glass  in  their  windows.  All  the  shops  in  the 
town  were  shut  yesterday.  The  accounts  from  Derbyshire, 
Nottinghamshire,  and  other  places  are  very  uncomfortable. 
I  heard  last  night  that  the  King  was  frightened  by  the  ap- 
pearances of  people  on  the  outside  of  St  James's.  As  to 
myself  and  my  house,  as  we  have  escaped  the  first  night,  I 

have  no  apprehensions  at  all  now  —  none. 

•  ••••• 

"  Some  friends  very  usefully  spread  a  report  (not  true, 
however,)  that  there  was  a  large  armed  force  stationed  in  my 
house." 

The  Ministers,  having  resolved  to  repeat  their  ex- 
periment of  a  Reform  Bill  in  the  ensuing  winter,  now 
hastened  to  close  the  Session,  which  was  prorogued 
on  the  20th  of  October ;  and  Lord  Eldon  took  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity  to  revisit  Encombe.  On  the 
17th,  after  fifteen  days  of  polling.  Lord  Ashley  car- 
ried the  representation  of  Dorsetshire,  vacant  by  Mr. 
Calcraft's  death,  against  Mr.  Ponsonby :  and  Lord 
Eldon,  who  reached  home  on  the  succeeding  day,- 
wrote,  during  his  sojourn  there,  the  letters,  and  ex- 
tracts of  letters,  which  follow,  respecting  that  election 
and  other  matters :  — 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  Stowell, 

**  Encombe, 
"  Dear  Brother,  "  Tuesday  night  (Oct  18th,  1831). 

^^  I  can  make  use  only  of  this  scrap  of  paper,  finding  no 
other,  upon  my  arrival  here  safe  to-night.  I  came  through 
Southampton  and  Christ  Church,  at  both  which  places  all 
was  perfectly  quiet  When  I  got  to  Poole,  where  they  are 
all,  with  a  few  exceptions,  Ponsonby  men,  there  were  appear- 
ances of  disquiet,  and  I  am  informed  that  they  had  destroyed 
a  nearly  finished  new  house  of  an  Ashley  man.  I  then  saw 
Ashley,  in  chalk,  exhibited  on  a  gallows  in  different  places.  I 
heard  '  Ponsonby  for  ever  I '  cried  by  severaL     I  stopped  to 
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cliange  hoiBes  —  and  I  was  glud  when  that  cliange  irai  010% 
becnu^  people  were  collecting  a  little  about  the  door  of  the 
imi  and  tlie  cmriagc.  Huweverj  the  change  of  horsses  wus  ^oon 
effected,  and  I  waa  driven  off  without  di.^turbance^  From  that 
place  I  was  saluted  by  no  cries  but  those  of  *  Ashley  for  ever  I ' 
Tlie  belli*  were  rung  as  I  passed  through  Corfe  \  the  people 
isiembled  were  loud  in  their  cries  of  *  Anbley  forever  I '  1  am 
Drry  to  find  that  things  went  off  very  ill  at  Dlaudfonl^  near 

whieh,  yiju  know,  Mr-  Purtman,  tlie  other  member  for  the 
iOiltty  and  a  Ileformer,  lives.  They  nearly  (that  is  the  mob 
neariy)  dcstroyeil  the  houae  of  the  Registrar  of  the  Bishop 
of  Bri^tidj  and,  m  1  am  t«ild^  seattered  into  the  street  all  the 
papers  belonging  to  the  a^rs  of  the  diocese  in  his  poiieedoQ. 
Tliis  ifi  mcliiiicholy ;  liut,  take  it  for  all  in  all,  the  contest  in 
ihio  county  U  a  matter  of  great  public  consequence,  both  as  it 
showi  great  reaction  of  opinion  here  touching  Reform,  and 
an  exiunple  of  what  may  be  done  almost  everj' where,  if  gen- 
tlemen would  act  as  if  they  were  not  in  a  sound  sleep. 

**  I  found  my  poor  daughter  Fanny  somewhat  better,  but 
iufR'ring  by  fainting  fits  very  much, 

**  God's  best  blessings  attend  you,  is  the  wbh  and  prayer 
of  your  ever  affectionate  brother, 

"  Elikjk,** 

Lord  Kldon  to  Lord  Siou^lL  ~  (Extract*) 
••  Dear  Brother,  **  Monday  (Oct,  24tb»  1831). 

"  Your  short  letter,  wliich  I  received  ye^erday,  though 
ihort,  waa  very  acce[»t}ible  to  me.  I  don't  however  think, 
because  what  I  comnmnicated  to  you  must  have  eonie  from 
the  lowest  oi'  the  low,  that  it  is  therefore  not  entitled  to  a 
good  deal  of  attentioni  I  don't  like  my  correspondent  Ignia; 
when  I  recollect  that  I  liave  had  repeatedly,  w  hen  in  LondoDj 
eomjnunieations  th;it  my  house  and  buiklings  here  should  be 
burnt  to  tlie  ground  —  when  1  see  incendiarism  begim  in  other 
rountir^,  and  iu  this  at  no  muterini  distance  from  my  habi- 
tation, •  •  •  •  and  that  1  tviiB obliged,  tor  several  months 
together,  to  have  a  considerable  iKKly  of  men  eni[doyed,  at  an 
cx]»eiitfe  which  I  find,  upon  loc*king  now  at  my  accouuta,  to 
be  vtry  conaiderablc, — ^I  own  tliut  I  do  not  think  the  threats, 
eren  of  the  lowe«t  of  the  low,  other  than  extremely  banning ; 
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and,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect,  the  handwriting  of  the  oor*' 
respondent  of  several  months  ago  being  the  same  as  that  of 
my  present  correspondent,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think 
that  the  letter  of  my  correspondent  is  not  a  fair  ground  of 
alarm.  But  this  must  be  met  as  well  as  circumstances  will 
admit.  I  see  the  Darlington  people  have  grossly  abused  Lord 
Tankerville  in  his  passage  through  that  place,  on  account  of 
his  voting  agiunst  the  Beform  BiU.  At  Blandford,  in  this 
county,  there  have  been  most  serious  riots,  on  the  same  ac- 
count, suppressed  only  by  military, 

^*  It  happens  fortunately  for  me  that  with  an  exception  of 
a  single  individual,  all  Purbeck  are  *  Ashley  for  ever  I '  but 
notwithstanding  this,  we  are  obliged  to  support  a  very  con- 
siderable body  of  yeomanry  —  at  a  considerable  expense,  — 
somewhat  alleviated  by  a  good  advance  in  the  price  of  sheep. 
"  God  bless  you,  and  be  assured  that, 

"  I  am  ever  yours  most  affectionately, 

**  Eldon." 

The  blow  inflicted  on  Lord  Eldon  by  the  death  of 
his  wife  had  eflFected  a  great  change  in  his  constitu- 
tion. Until  that  event,  though  he  was  eighty  when 
it  happened,  he  had  retained  much  of  the  robust  look 
of  his  manhood  ;  but  during  the  next  six  months  he 
grew  so  rapidly  thinner,  that  he  seemed  fast  following 
her  to  the  grave.  His  habitual  equanimity,  likewise, 
had  been  in  some  degree  shaken  by  grief ;  and  he  was 
disconcerted  and  rendered  uncomfortable  by  things 
which,  in  his  stronger  days,  he  would  never  have 
suflFered  to  fret  him  for  a  moment.  The  circumstances 
of  the  time  and  place  he  lived  in,  the  threats  of  incen- 
diarism and  riot,  the  irksome  vigils  which  these  de- 
manded, the  non-payment  of  rents,  and  the  progress 
of  political  intimidation  throughout  the  kingdom, 
were  matters  which  of  course  would,  in  any  state  of 
his  mind,  have  filled  him  with  serious  disquiet ;  but 
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even  small  matters  would  now  annoy  him.  His  grand- 
ion  received  a  long  letter  from  him  on  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, touching  on  all  these  topics;  but  dwelling 
with  more  e?<peeial  dissatisfaction  upon  what  he  had 
found  done  in  respect  to  the  plaixting  and  thinning  of 
hh  trees  at  Enconibe-  "  A  part  of  this  feeling/'  says 
hii  grandson,  "  regarded  me,  though  his  letters  and 
oonversations  continued  to  retain,  as  usual^  his  expres- 
sions of  love  and  affection.  The  facts  were  these : 
Lord  Eldon  came  to  Encombe,  after  nearly  two 
yefiTd*  absence;  what  planting  and  thinning  had  been 
done^  though  in  this  letter  its  extent  is  much  mag- 
nified, he,  being  in  an  uncomfortable  state  of  mind> 
found  fault  with  ;  the  gardener,  naturally  enough, 
stated  that  the  things  were  done  with  my  knowledge 
and  sanction,  which  they  were,  I  having  had  Lord 
Eldon'a  authority  to  attend  to  such  matters  in  a  ge- 
neral way,  and  in  some  of  these  cases  specifically.  I| 
Wwever,  was  not  on  the  spot  to  clear  up  the  difficul- 
tly at  once,  for,  unsettled  as  Lord  Eldon  was  as  to 
staying  there,  he  was  not  conveniently  able  to  have 
Lady  Encombe  and  myself  to  visit  him  then.  He  began 
to  think  that  the  servants  who  formed  his  establish- 
ment there  might  rather  be  looking  to  their  future, 
thim  their  present,  master ;  and  although  as  soon  as  I 
had  the  opportunity,  I  explained  each  point  to  him, 
and  gained  from  him  the  admission  that  things  had 
not  been  done  without  his  authority  to  the  extent  he 
had  supposed,  yet  probably  the  mischief  was  never 
quite  eradicated.  In  earlier  times  his  great  oliject 
had  been  that  I  should,  in  attending  to  the  trees  at 
Encombe,  become  attached  to  the  place ;  but  from  this 
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period,  the  advance  of  years,  the  loss  of  Lady  Eldon, 
and  the  decline  of  his  health  and  spirits  which 
immediately  followed  her  decease,  made  him  probably 
regard  me  more  in  the  light  of  an  immediate  suc- 
cessor than  in  that  of  a  young  companion.  I  do 
not  mean  that  this  feeling  constantly  showed  itself, 
far  from  it ;  but  when  once  it  had  existed,  I  doubt 
whether  it  ever  was  entirely  extinguished." 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  Stowell  —  (Extract) 

(Postmark  Nov.  2nd,  1831.) 
"  The  tiling  that  I  most  feel  to  be  dangerous  is  the  for- 
mation of  bodies  of  men  under  the  name  of  poUtical  unions^ 
which  I  see  are  forming  in  London^  in  every  part  of  England, 
and  in  Ireland  —  the  latter,  professedly  to  support  English 
reform,  as  necessarily  leading  to  the  attainment  of  Irish  ob- 
jects as  well  as  English  objects.  As  to  these  political  unions, 
I  am  confident  that  if  Parliament  does  not  do  what  it  did 
between  1789  and  1794,  put  them  down  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, they  will  put  down  the  Parliament  itself.  I  have  seen 
a  great  deal  of  mischief  going  forward  in  the  coimtry ;  but 
till  those  institutions  were  becoming  general,  and  till  the 
Government,  by  connivance  and  apathy,  can  be  said  rather  to 
encourage  than  discourage  them,  I  have  had  hopes  that  mat- 
ters might  get  right  The  crisis  is  formidable,  because  of 
those  unions." 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  Stowell —  (Extract.) 

(November  3rd,  1831.) 
**  "We  are  safe  here,  as  far  as  anybody  can  be  safe  any 
where,  (I  mean  in  Purbeck),  by  the  good  disposition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  Purbeck.  But  the  mischief  every- 
where is  occasioned  by  strangers  from  other  parts  coming  to 
do  mischief.  I  fear  that  rents  will  not  this  year  pay  the 
expenses  of  watching  against  those  villainous  intruders. 
^*  Yours  most  affectionately, 

«  Eldon.** 
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The  feermg  of  security  expressed  in  the  last  letter 
a  short-lived  one ;  for,  on  tlie  evening  of  Friday  the 
4th,  Mr.  Ledgard,  junior,  of  the  Poole  Bank,  came  to 
Lord  EldoD  with  intelligence  that  a  mob  had  resolved 
**  to  visit  and  do  its  best  to  destroy  "  Encombe,  on  the 
fallowing  afternoon,  Imraediate  notices  were  sent  to 
the  yeomanry  and  magistrates,  and  that  night  and  the 
Saturday  morning  were  employed  in  preparing  the 
labourers,  and  others  who  were  willing,  for  the 
announced  conflict :  special  constables  were  in  readi' 
oess,  imd  twelve  muskets  m  order. 

The  insurgents  were  expected  from  the  quarter  of 
Poole:  but  by  the  address  and  resolution  of  Mr. 
Thompson,  a  farmer  and  brickmaker  of  Lake,  in  the 
parish  of  Ham  worthy  whicli  is  adjacent  to  Poole, 
their  operations  were  eflectually  frustrated.  The  way 
of  passing  from  Poole  to  the  Isle  of  Purbeckj  where 
Encombe  is  situate,  was  by  flat-bottomed  canoes,  in 
which  the  passengers  were  ferried  from  the  narrow 
part  of  Poolt"  Harbour  to  Gold  Point  in  Purbeck !  it 
was  at  Lake  that  these  canoes  lay.  Mr.  Thompson 
got  possession  of  them  all  and  bored  holes  in  their 
bottoms,  giving  notice  at  the  same  time  that  he  would 
shoot  tlie  first  man  wlio  should  attack  his  premises  at 
Lake.  The  rioters,  thus  cut  oft'  from  the  water- 
passage,  had  no  road  to  Purbeck  but  by  traversing  on 
foot  the  long  route  which  leads  round,  over  Wareham 
Bridge  i  and  thus  foUed,  they  gave  up  the  design* 

«  My  dear  Brother,  (Not.  ifiSl.) 

''  I  Ain  nfniid  1  plagiio  you  with  my  daily  letters ;  but 
wrtdng  ibein  h  alttiu&t  the  priucl|ml  eainfort  I  have.  As  Gold- 
ituith  says  of  lu^  hearty  when  on  his  tmvdsy  and  thinkiug  of 
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his   brother  at  home,  so  saj  1,  —  It  ^  still  to  my  brother 

turns.' 

•  #•••• 

**  Yours,  ever  affectionately, 

«'  Eldon.'' 

By  this  time,  however,  his  mind  had  its  gleams  of 
cheerfulness ;  and  towards  the  end  of  November  he 
was  able  to  receive  a  visit  at  Encombe  from  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland. 

During  his  Lady's  life,  he  had  been  not  only 
secluded  from  general  society,  but  even  somewhat 
limited  as  to  his  family  circle.  After  her  death  he 
began,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  continued,  to 
assemble  round  him  the  connexions  of  his  family, 
and  to  find  pleasure  and  consolation  in  their  at- 
tentions. 
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CHAPTER  LV. 
1831—1832, 

UrmtftS    OF    LOHD    ELIKIN    to  l.AJ>r  F,  J*    OAir^Ea* ADI>R£9d    DH 

OFl3nHa  OF  aESSlON  :    BLACK   LIdT. LETTERS   OF  LORD  ELDON 

TO  LADT  F,  J.  UAHKE^a,  LORP  EMCOMBE^  Aim  LOBB  8TOWELL.  — 
ttUSJI  TITHES.  —  ATTACK  ON  LOKD  ELI>ON  FOR  SUPl*OSKD  ACCUMU- 
LAtUm    or    PATBOKAGE    tlFOK    ms    SOIT  :    BIS    TIKOICATIOM    OF 

nncflSLF  IN  THE  nomis.  of  lords.  —  lsttkrs  to  lajit  f.  j, 
hakkks  and  loud  stowkll.  —  third  reform  bill  I  lord  ELDOH'a 

SJ'EECri  OS  TIUJ  SECOHD  READING. — LETTElia  OF  LORD  KLDON  TO 
LORD  ENCOMIIE.^ — DEFEAT  OF  m^lSTERS  BT   LORD  LlNDHURfiT  Ul 

COlOtnTER  OH  RKFOBH  BILI TBEEATRimO  GREATtON  OF  PEBRa 

TO  FOBCB  TB£  BILL :  REMONSTEANf^  OF  LORD  ELDON  I  REFORM 
atLL  nKALI^T  CARRIED. 


LoED  Eldon  returned  to  London  for  the  meeting  of 
Parlkmeot  at  the  beginning  of  December  1831.  To 
this  date  seems  to  l)elong  the  letter  of  which  an  extmct 
follows,  conimemorating  the  behaviour  of  his  now 
constant  companion  Pincher,  a  favourite  German 
spaniel  belonging  to  his  son  William  Henry. 

L^td£idon  to  Lady  F.  J,  Banke$,—(ExtTtict.) 

(Fmhtihlj  beginning  of  Bee,  1831  *) 
"  Wica  I  got  to  SouthaiDptotu  Pbcher,  who  sends  liis 
kiiidett  rc^Rrds,  mnrchfxl  up  to  the  hecKnwm,  in  which  I  slept 
the  two  list  times  I  was  there.  The  chambermaid  provided 
•Qothor  room  for  mo^  tlie  house  being  full  of  corapRny,  there 
being  m  ball  at  Southatnpton.  Piueher  was  uneasy  at  ihiB, 
mnA  out  of  humour,  and  if  he  could  speak,  he  would  not  have 
iJlowcd  it* 

VOL.  HI.  M 
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In  the  Lords'  debate  of  the  6th  of  December,  the 
opening  day  of  the  Session,  Lord  Eldon  made  some 
remonstrances  against  the  line  of  argument  taken  by 
Lord  Lyttelton  in  reference  to  the  Reform  Bill  of  the 
Session  preceding. 

Lord  Eldon  observed  that  with  that  bill  their  Lordships 
had  no  concern  at  present.  It  was  indeed,  he  sud,  an  irre- 
gularity to  have  referred  to  it  at  all  in  this  diBCussion,  inas- 
much as  it  had  not  been  mentioned  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne.  There  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Mine  bill 
would  be  proposed  again :  if  it  should,  the  House  would  be 
bound  to  re-consider  it,  and  it  would  be  the  duty  of  any  Noble 
Lord  who,  on  such  re-coneideration,  should  think  he  had  mis- 
taken his  duty  in  opposing  it  before,  to  retrace  his  steps. 
He  had  no  disposition  to  say  other  than  "  Content "  to  the 
address.  In  reference,  however,  to  that  part  of  the  speech 
which  touched  upon  the  necessity  of  punishing  the  violators 
of  the  law,  he  must  mention  to  the  House  a  publication, 
which,  if  he  had  not  seen  that  it  was  left  unpunished,  he  could 
not  have  believed  endurable.  He  did  not  speak  of  the  news- 
papers, for  in  them  there  was  generally  some  reasoning  to  be 
met  with ;  he  spoke  of  a  thing  called  the  Black  List.  He 
was  there  put  forward  as  receiving  54,0002.  a  year  out  of  the 
taxes,  and  his  elder  brother,  whom  this  accurate  list  described 
as  his  nephew,  was  represented  as  receiving  a  pension  of  4000& 
a  year.  The  Noble  Lords,  who,  in  the  last  Session,  had  voted 
against  the  Ilef(»rm  Bill,  were  held  up  in  this  paper  as  re- 
ceiving millions  of  money  among  them  out  of  the  taxes.  He 
felt  it  fair,  however,  to  add,  that  some  of  the  Reformers  were 
included  in  the  same  list.  As  he  imderstood  that  many  thou- 
sand copies  of  this  publication  had  been  sold,  he  must  think 
it  matter  of  just  complaint  that  some  means  had  not  been 
taken  to  stay  the  circulation  of  such  falsehoods. 

Earl  Grey  excused  the  forbearance  of  the  Government,  on 
the  groimd  that  the  contents  of  the  paper  in  question  were 
too  stupidly  false,  too  extravagantly  absurd,  to  influence  any 
honest  or  intelligent  man  in  the  community. 
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Perhaps  it  may  be  not  unreasonable  to  observe  in 
pfi^sing,  that  the  **  honest  and  intelligent''  members 
**of  the  community"  are  not  precisely  the  classes, 
mill  respect  to  whom  a  careful  statesinan  would  think 
it  most  necessary  to  be  on  his  guard  against  excite- 
ment. —  Lord  Eldon  observxSj  as  to  this  black  list,  in 
a  latter  to  Lord  Stowell,  bearing  the  post-mark  of 
the  27th  of  the  preceding  October,  that 

,  **  If  good  men  have  the  law  unadmlniatered  on  their  aide, 
and  Boine  bad  men  luivc  the  laws  canatantly  violated  on  their 
md^  tlieru  U  no  duybt  that  finally  the  latter  will  destroy  the 
former/* 

In  or  out  of  office,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  never 
abated  his  watchftiUiess  for  the  wellai'e  of  his  coun- 
I  try:  witness  the  follomng  extract  of  a  letter  from 
L      Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  Stowell :  — 

L      da 

m  ^ 
F  pn 


(Po«Mnark^  December  StL,  1831.) 
"  The  Did£c  of  WeUington  did  not  atteod  the  Ilouae  the 
other  uighL  I  Silt  with  liitn  near  an  hour  die  day  before^  in 
deep  Qotivcreiiiiof]  and  most  interesting.  Letters  that  he  wr&te 
io  m  yreai  ptrmna^e  produced  the  proclamation  agiunet  Uie 
UiiioiiA.  But  \£  I^arliauient  will  not  interfere  further,  the 
pTOckoiatiot)  will  be  of  little  use^ — I  think,  of  no  usc,"^ 


I^rd  Eidon  to  I^dy  F*  Jl  Bankes, — (Extract) 

*'Di"cembcr  lOtb,  ISJL 
"  I  don*t  thinV  anything  material  paeaed  in  the  Houies  lm% 
Q^l — Lord  Grey  siiid  that  he  has  no  furtiier  nieaauncs  to 
pffiTpoee  al>oiit  tlie  Union3*  Indeed^  I  do  not  know  bow  he 
Jiouldi  haring  been  once  himself  at  the  head  of  a  political 
MiOciiiliDn  which  wm  in  fact  a  politica!  union* 

On  the  12th,  the  third  Ikdbrm  Bill  was  opened  by 
Lord  John  Kiissell  to  the  House  uf  Convnons,  Kext 
dnj^  Lord  Eldon  writer  tlms  to  Lord  Stowell : — 

M  2 
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(December  IStk,  1831.; 

'^  At  present  lean  make  nootfa^obeeryatioiiiipoQ  it,  except 
that  MinisierB, — who,  at  the  end  of  the  leoeaB,  have  been 
obliged  to  confess  that  they  were,  before  that  recefls,  presdng 
for  the  pasong  of  a  bill  of  the  utmost  importance,  upon 
imperfect  information  as  to  so  many  thii^  which  required 
that  they  should  haye  the  most  perfect  and  complete  informa- 
tion, —  that  such  Ministers  deserve  impeachment.'' 

The  House  of  Lords  adjourned  on  the  16th  for  the 
Christmas  vacation,  which  Lord  Eldon  passed  at 
Encombe. 

Lord  EkUm  to  Lady  R  J.  BanAes. 

(Not  dated;  1831.) 
'  "  I  am  told  diat  the  French  in  tlus  country  attribute,  Tcry 
much,  what  is  pasmng  in  their  own,  to  our  proceedings  here. 
Our  riots,  our  tumults,  our  talk,  and  proceedings  about  Be- 
form,  the  rumours  of  creating  Peers  to  stifle  the  voice  of  the 
majority  of  Peers  here, — ^these  thii^  the  French  here  think 
have  hastened  thdr  country,  more,  to  do  the  works  of  mischief 
they  have  done  in  France.  Their  countrymen  are  more  vo- 
latile than  we  are — they  have  travelled  somewhat  quicker  on 
the  road  to  ruin,  than  we  sluggish  Englishmen  travel ;  but 
we  are,  I  fear,  on  the  same  road." 

Lard  Eldon  to  Lady  F.  J.  Banket. 

(Not  dated;  1831.) 
**  Smith's  constant  attention  to  me,  at  a  time  when  I  cannot 
but  be  very  troublesome  to  a  servant  always  about  me,  has 
been  invaluable,  and  indeed  I  must  say  that  all  my  servants 
behave  most  attentively  and  well  to  me.  My  heart  aches 
when  I  think — and  often  do  I  think — ^  what  I  am,'  and  con- 
trast it  with  ^  what  I  have  been : '  perhaps  this  severe  visit- 
ation is  intended  to  fix  my  thoughts  *  upon  what  I  have  been,' 
and  to  contrast  that  ^  with  what  I  ought  to  have  been.'  God 
grant  me  power  and  ¥riU  to  act  'as  I  ought,'  whilst  he  con- 
tinues me  here." 
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On  the  fii-st  day  of  the  new  year,  he  wrote  one  of 
his  short,  but  affectionate  remembrances  to  Lord 
Stowell :  — 

**  Dear  Brother, — I  trouble  you  with  thisj  to  wbh  you  on 
New  Years  day  all  the  health  and  happiness  that  a  brother  s 
ifibction  can  possibly  lead  hini  to  wish  you  may  enjoy*  God 
Ucea  you,  h  my  anxious,  heart-felt  wish  and  prayer, 

"  You  will  hear  from  me  again  very  shortly  as  to  my  in- 
tenJol  movements  from  hence.     Beautiful  weather  here, 
*'  ITouis,  moat  affectionately  yours, 

L&rd  Eldon  ia  Lord  Enmmhe*  — (Extract) 

"lat  Jftaaarj,  IS32;* 
"  The  elate  of  the  poor  in  this  neighbourhooil  ia  niiaerable- 
I  have  done  as  much  ^  I  can  to  relieve  it^  and  I  liope  I  liavei 
in  some  degree  at  least,  comforted  them." 

About  the  third  week  of  iTanuarj^  he  returned  to 
London  to  attend  his  duty  in  Parliament.  On  the 
23rd  of  January,  in  a  note  to  Lord  Encombe  who  was 
DOW  in  town,  Lord  Eldon  writes, 

**  In  walking  back  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  yester- 
day, I  found  two  pereona  in  debate,  in  front  of  my  house,  ujion 
the  auffidenoy  or  insufficiency  of  the  defences  of  my  winijows 
U»  protect  them.  Their  verdiet  was  unfavourable  to  me,  as 
hxml  a>uld  hear  it." 

Parliament  re-a»sembled  on  the  1 7th  of  January.  In 
a  debute  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  2nd  of  February 
respecting  tlH>  Kussjan-Duteh  Loan,  Lord  Eldon  cen- 
sured the  Ministers  for  the  course  they  had  taken 
re8|KfCting  that  matter  ;  but  the  topics  of  the  disctis* 
rion  were  lemporary,  and  have  long  since  lost  their 
interest. 
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The  great  question  of  Irish  Tithe  was  now  exciting 
a  deep  anxiety  among  the  friends  of  the  Church. 
How  Lord  Eldon  felt  upon  it  wiU  be  seen  not  only 
from  his  speeches  in  February  and  March,  but  from 
his  letters  to  his  brother. 

LordEldm  to  Lord  StawelL 

"  My  dear  Brother,  (Po«t-mark,  February  23rd,  1832.) 

^^  The  Irish  tithes  are  matters  infinitely  difficult  to  manage, 
and,  from  all  I  can  learn,  the  da7  is  approaching,  and  fast 
approaching,  when  laws  of  all  sorts  ia  that  country  will  give 
way  to  force  and  arms. 

"  I  did  not  go  to  the  levee;  I  will  try  to  go  next  Wednes- 
day, if  my  back  will  permit.  I  have,  by  way  of  diverting 
my  mind  firom  attention  to  pidn  as  well  as  I  can,  b^un  at- 
tendance upon  causes  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

"  Ever  most  affectionately  yours, 

•'  Eldon.** 

On  that  nighty  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  tithes 
in  Ireland  were  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  by 
Lord  King,  who  stated  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
were  unalterably  determined  on  the  total  extinction 
of  that  burthen. 

Lord  Eldon  implored  the  House,  for  God's  sake,  to  take 
care  how  they  dealt  with  acknowledged  property.  He  would 
ask  the  lay  impropriators  whether  t?iey  could  agree  to  this  total 
abolition,  simply  because  the  people  said  they  would  not  pay? 

This  subject  came  again  under  discussion  on  the 

27th,  when 

Lord  Eldon  begged  the  House  to  observe  in  what  way  it 
had  been  introduced  to  their  notice.  It  had  been  introduced 
by  tirades  of  all  kinds  against  the  clergy  of  Ireland.  These 
were  accompanied  by  similar  attacks  on  the  lay  impropriators, 
who,  it  was  said  in  one  of  the  petitions,  desecrated  the  property 
levoted  to  pious  and  charitable  uses.     He  hoped  the  Duke  of 
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Bectfortl  and  other  Members  of  their  Lordahips'  House  would 
iouk  a  littJe  cli>scly  into  the  effect  of  thia  argument  of  de»e- 
omtiati* 

Lard  Eldon  to  Lord  Stow^lL 

(Tostrmarkt  Febrtiwy  Sdtli,  1832.) 
"  Dear  Brother,  **  Tueaduj, 

**  We  had,  in  the  ITouae  of  Lordja  lost  night,  m  you  will  per* 
mive  from  your  pajier  the  *  Standard,"  a  brui^ti  upon  all  man- 
ner of  things,  foreign  and  domestic.  I  epoke  out  upon  many 
of  the  points,  in  such  plain  language  and  in  an  extent  whieh 
wlU  expose  me  to  tlie  fierc43  resentment  of  iiuiny :  but  I  eeo 
na  way  of  awakening  people  to  the  result,  which  must,  both 
as  to  our  foreign  and  domestic  concerns,  result  from  tlieir 
ajiathy,  but  devoting  one's  self  in  Parliament  to  such  re^nt- 
I  jent.  The  misfortune  is,  that,  from  pain  and  weakness,  I 
mn  ucarcc  make  myself  heard*** 

On  the  8tli  of  March,  Lord  Lansdowne,  as  a  metn- 
ber  of  the  Government,  moved  a  series  of  resolutions 
on  the  subject  of  Irish  Tithe,  by  the  last  of  which  it 
wa.H  prcjposed  to  declare  the  necessity  of  a  iimversal  and 
complete  commutation.  This  proposal  was  strongly 
resisted  by  Lord  Eldun,  who  held  it  wholly  unjustiti- 
abhi  to  vate  the  extinction  of  the  tithe,  until  the  equi- 
valent for  it  should  be  settled  by  some  definite  plan* 

He  eaid  that  when  a  measure  was  brought  forward  which 
went  directly  to  the  annihilation  of  Chureh  projicrt y,  and  when 
tlicy  were  not  even  told,  hy  those  who  brought  such  a  measure 
forward^  what  they  would  substitute  for  that  prt^perty,  he  was 
very  much  diftappolnted  not  to  see  a  single  member  of  t!ie 
Right  Kcverend  Bcneh  rise^  to  defend  the  interests  of  the  Church 
tuiw  iKi  Tttally  nt  stnke^  and  to  protest  against  a  measure  of 
tuf*h  a  di^^^riptiou  as  the  present.  There  was  no  argument 
which  applietl  to  the  extinction  of  Church  property  in  Ireland, 
hot  what  was  ecjually  cogent  against  Church  pro[)erty  in  £ng^ 

fti  He  thanked  his  God,  however,  that  he  should  not  Ix? 
[ing«t  either  the  ecclcaiastind  or  the  lay  supjx>rtera  of  this 
motbn*     He  would  not  give  his  assent  —  his  opposition,  lie 
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flaw,  would  be  uaeleBS  —  to  a  meaBore  which  went  to  deprive 
the  MinisterB  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland 
of  that  which  constituted  their  entire  support,  and  to  whidi 
they  had  as  much  right,  as  there  existed  to  any  lay  property  in 
any  part  of  England.  It  was  perfectly  absuid  to  suppose  that 
what  would  take  place  in  Ireland  in  this  instance  would  not 
be  sure  afterwards  to  take  place  in  England  also. 

A  motion  having  been  made  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  6th  of  March,  by  Mr.  Dawson,  respect- 
ing the  accumulation  of  legal  patronage  by  Lord 
Plunkett  (then  Chancellor  of  Ireland),  upon  his  own 
relations  and  connections, 

Mr.  Spring  Bice^  in  defence  of  that  Learned  Lord,  referred 
to  the  report  of  a  Conunittee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  six  legal  o£Sices  of  profit  were 
held  by  Lord  Eldon's  son,  the  Hon.  W.  H.  J.  Scott  Mr.  Rice 
added,  that  no  doubt,  if  there  had  been  six  sons,  thirty-six 
offices  would  have  been  distributed  among  them ;  and  he 
could  not  help  feeling  astonished  that  Mr.  Dawson,  with 
such  a  record  open  to  his  inspection,  had  thought  proper  to 
reserve  his  virtuous  indignation  for  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland. 

Mr.  George  Bankes  observed,  that  two  of  the  offices  which 
had  been  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Scott  were  offices  in  reversion, 
of  which  he  had  never  arrived  at  the  enjoyment. 

On  this  discussion.  Lord  Eldon  writes  thus  to  Lord 
Stowell :  — 

^'  Dear  Brother,  (Post-mari:,  March  8th,  1832.) 

^^  Before  you  receive  this,  you  will  have  seen  in  the  papers 
a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  Mr.  Rice,  justifying 
Lord  Plunkett's  appointments  for  the  benefit  of  the  Plui^ett 
family  —  and  justifying  him  by  the  example  of  Lord  Eldon's 
conduct  in  giving  offices  to  his  son.  Neidier  I,  nor  any  fHend 
of  mine,  had  any  notice  of  that  gentleman's  intent  to  say  one 
word  relative  to  me  and  my  son. 

^'  I  am  gomg  down  to  the  House  of  Lords,  though  veiy  ill 
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aWc  m  to  do,  to  aeek  an  opportunity  of  saying  something 
upon  tJie  subject  —  and  though  thia  sort  of  bugincsfl  is  very 
unpleasant,  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  my  explanation  h  made 
I  aball  be  veiy  triumphant. 
**  Polit  ics  go  on  ilL 

"  I  am  determined  to  take  the  first  opportunity  I  can,  to 
have  thii  matter  fully  explained. 

**  Yours  affbctionatcly, 

"  Eldok," 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  that  afternoon,  before  the 
debate  on  the  Irish  Tithes,  Lord  Eldon  gave  notice 
that,  on  the  following  Monday,  he  should  bring  for- 
ward a  motion  relative  to  his  own  character  and 
conduct- 
He  said  thats  in  this,  he  had  no  other  object  but  to  set  him- 
self right  ill  die  opmion  of  hia  country  men,  to  whom  he  would 
leave  it  to  decide  whether  Mb  conduct,  wlulc  he  filled  the 
office  of  Chancellor,  liad  been  right  or  wrong.  He  had  die- 
dialled  hie  dutyj  invariably,  to  the  l>e8t  of  hia  ability ;  and 
be  would  allow  no  man,  unanswered,  to  arraign  hhu.  He 
wished  his  counirymen  to  know,  tliat  he  was  content  to  ajiply 
In  i&em  for  their  opinion  of  his  public  conduct. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  he  brought  on  the  motion 
of  which  he  had  thus  given  notice. 

He  eaid  that  it  had  been  his  own  wkh,  when  the  Great 

offered  luni,  to  remain  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 

^  but  that  he  bad  been  drawn  ibrth  by  liia  Sovereign's 

beheot  to  the  office  of  Chancellor,  which  he  bad  accepted  only 

[>ni  a  acnsc  of  the  duty  of  obcdienoe  which  he  owed  to  tliO 

reotnttiand  of  the  Cn>wn,    In  consequence  of  the  death  of  two 

out  of  three  individuals  who  bad  been  appointed  to  aituations 

niuxrtet]  with  the  Court  of  Chancery,  his  gracious  Miyesty 

[iog  (lOorgellL  had  pressed  him  to  accept  the  patents  of 

!  offices*     He  for  n  long  time  declined  doing  so ;  but  his 

iy  continued  to  imiKjrtune  him  so  much  on  the  subject. 
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tbH  he  at  hfli  dMN]^  it  a  matter  of  dntj  no  longer  to  i 
tlie  wiflhof  his  Sorereigii.  It  was  not  until  IMS,  four  jean 
after  he  entered  office,  that  an j  phee  was  given  to  his  aon. 
It  would  doobtkas  be  in  the  recollection  of  ihar  LardtkipB, 
Aat  whoi  the  doctrine  was  hnoadied  that  leYcrsiona  oi^t 
not  to  begnuBted,  thoee  wUdi  were  attached  to  cooitB  of 
justice  were  made  matter  of  qiecial  creeption.  He  had 
always  thoo^it  it  his  doty  to  the  Crown  to  insist  npcm  the 
patent  i^it  to  those  offices;  bat,  takiiig  into  Tiew  the  pro- 
babilities of  life,  they  were  in  fact  not  worth  havii^  except 
asmaiksof  die  &Toar  of  the  Crown.  He  daimed  cre£t  for 
the  forbearance  whidi  he  had  shown  in  not  bestowing  upon 
his  son,  offices  whidi,  fidrly  and  according  to  nsige,  he  might 
haye  given  to  him,  and  condnded  by  moyii^  for  a  return  of 
the  offices,  in  poesession  and  lererocm,  hdd  by  himself  and 
bift  fiunily. 

His  speech  is  very  imperfectly  reported;  but  the 
gist  and  result  of  it  are  supplied  by  himself  in  the 
sacoeeding  letter:  — 

Lard  EkUm  to  Ladg  F.  J.  Bmkes. 

«lIttchlSUi,1832. 

«*  The  buanesB  of  last  n^fat  went  off  yery  welL  My  voice 
is  too  weak,  to  haye  any  thing  that  proceeds  finom  it  well 
reported. 

<'  Publications  here,  wicked  and  diabolical,  haye  r^Mresented 
W.  H.  J.  as  receiving,  under  a  patent  in  bankraptey,  12,000/. 
a-year.  I  proved  to  the  House,  that,  under  that  patent,  he 
did  not  receive  one  farthing. 

**Iproved  tothe  House  also,  that  instead  of  greedily  laying 
hands  on  aQ  sources  of  income  in  the  office,  I  had,  out  of  my 
own  pocket,  supplied,  in  ease  of  the  suitors,  mxty-two  thousand 
pounds.  I  think  I  can  assuro  you,  that  all  sides  of  the  House 
were  very  well  satisfied.  Even  many,  who,  for  various 
reasons,  wished  me  to  withdraw  my  intention  of  moving,  came 
to  me  after  I  had  done,  expressing  their  delight  that  I  had 
refused  to  attend  to  those  wishes.  The  Chancellor  stated, 
that  I  had  acted  in  my  communications  with  him  with  per- 
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lilienJily,  ami  that  W*  H-  J,,  in  this  office  thiit  coimoctcd 
with  the  Ch&nceUor,  had  eomiuetecl  himself  entirely  to  hia 

The  six  officcss  granted  by  Lord  Eldon  to  his  son 
we«  u  follows :  — 

In  possession,  those  of  Clerk  of  Patents,  Regbtrar 
of  Affidavits,  Receiver  of  Fines,  and  Cursitor, 

In  reversioni  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Crowti  in 
Chancery,  and  the  office  for  the  execution  of  the 
Statutes  of  Bankrupts. 

Mr,  W,  H»  J*  Scott  had  been  a  Comuilssioner  of 
BaiArupts  from  181G  to  1821, 

L&rd  £ldmt  to  Lord  StoweiL  —  (Extract.) 

(Fo9t*iii«rk,  Umh  Uth,  1S330 
**  It  aeems  to  me  now  too  clear,  tliat  the  oppooenta  to  the 
Ri^fonn  Bill  will  split  upon  the  question,  about  reading  the 
bill  a  second  time,  or  rejecting  it  upon  the  second  reiuliiig. 
If  they  do,  I  fear  the  bill  will  pass.  I  attribute  much  to 
affiright  aad  fear  of  mobs.  I  don't  wonder  that  there  nhould 
ba  auch  afl&igbt  and  fear.  The  numerous,  most  violent  and 
Jiawut  m€tmcm^  let  tern  which  I  receive,  are  enough  to 
ftffiight  personji  less  aceustomed,  than  I  aui,  to  receive  thetiL 
J  aaxi  mjseif  «ure  that  tlioe>e»  who  are  afraid  of  the  unmediale 
ttKoaequencea  of  rejecting  the  bilh  will  ultimately  aufier  much 
pmte  by  passing  it^^ — ^  the  Biehope  particularly."* 

L&rd  Eldon  ia  Lard  StowelL 

"  Dear  Brother,  (F«t4attrk,  Maroli  SSrd,  iSSa,) 

*<  Last  night  tlic  Befami  Bill  pneied  the  Commoiii  by  a 
mii^fairity  of  116 — 504  niejnberB  voted. 

"  In  the  Houae  of  Lords,  the  Bible  was  denied  to  the  Go- 
Irish  SchooK  by  a  tn^jurity  of  37, 

"  Youri  affieeiionatcly, 

"  Eldon, 
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Mr.  Pennington,  Lord  Eldon's  medical  adviser,  had 
now  come  to  an  opinion,  that  Lord  Eldon's  health 
would  be  assisted  by  frequent  movements  through 
long  columns  of  air.  From  this  time  therefore,  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  travelled  a  good  deal,  — 
and  sometimes  with  no  object  but  the  journey 
itself.  In  the  early  part  of  April  1832,  he  made 
a  little  tour  with  his  own  horses,  but  returned  to 
London  for  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  new  Reform  Bill,  which  had 
been  brought  thither  on  the  26th  of  March  and  read 
there  a  first  time  on  the  same  day.  The  debate  on  the 
second  reading  began  on  the  9th  of  April,  and  lasted, 
by  adjournments,  through  the  10th,  11th,  and  13th. 
On  the  last  of  these  nights,  Lord  Eldon  spoke  to  the 
following  effect  : 

He  Bsii  that,  during  the  fifty  years  of  his  public  life,  he 
had  never  suffered  such  deep  pain  as  on  seeing  the  House  of 
Commons  come  to  the  bar  of  that  House  with  the  bill  now 
upon  their  Lordships'  table.  Looking  at  that  body  as  repre- 
senting the  constituency  of  the  country — the  light  in  which 
all  great  constitutional  authorities  held  that  they  ought  to  be 
yiewed  —  he  could  not  but  feel  a  deep  sense  of  humiliation  in 
recollecting  the  pledges  under  which  they  had  permitted 
themselves  to  be  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons.  -  At 
the  time  of  the  Bevolution  of  1688,  when  the  Convention 
came  to  pass  an  Act  of  Parliament  by  which  the  best  rights 
of  the  subject  were  secured,  they  set  out  by  a  declaration, 
affirming  that  they  were  not  delegates  from  this  place  or  from 
that  place,  but,  clothing  themselves  with  a  character  more 
elevated  and  a  higher  duty,  they  declared  that  they  were  the 
representatives  of  all  the  commons  of  England.  To  convert 
a  member  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament  into  the  mere 
representative  of  the  particular  place  for  which  he  was  re- 
turned,   instead    of   the    representative    of   the    whole   of 
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the  commons  of  England,  wae  a  perversion  of  one  of  the 
licst  principIeB  of  the  Constitution ;  and  if  there  wore  mem- 
berj*  uf  the  oth«r  lloueii,  who  would  indeed  submit  to  the 

[.degradation  of  being  called  to  account  by  their  particular 
tituent^,  it  was  high  time  to  take  meiieuree  to  prevent 
men  from  continuing  to  &it  in  Parliament,  It  had  been 
Btated,  that  he  had  declared  lutn&elf  in  that  Uouae  an  enemy 

.  to  all  Reform,  He  begged  to  repeat  what  he  had  stated  ujion 
m  late  occasion  in  that  House,  that  he  was  bound,  as  a  Peer  of 
Parliament,  to  pledge  himself  not  at  all;  hut,  in  the  eon- 
eeientiouB  discharge  of  liia  duty,  to  consider  and  determine 
upon  each  measure  separately,  according  to  its  merits.  He 
op|)Ose(i  this  bill  in  ijischaiige  of  a  sacred  duty  winch  he  owed 
to  the  Constitution  and  to  the  peopla  It  was  a  gross  fallacy 
to  state,  that  either  the  former  or  the  present  bill  could  be  a 

^nal  settlement  of  the  question  of  Reform.     He  liad  heard 

■much  of  an  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative,  by  which  the 

ipossing  of  this  bill  was  to  be  jjccureA  He  did  not  deny  the 
lit  of  the  Sovereign  to  the  free  exercise  of  that  prerogative. 
He  would  admit  thatj  at  the  next  Recorder's  report  of  persona 
condemned  at  the  Old  Bailey,  the  Sovereign  possessed  not 
only  ilm  right  to  grant  a  free  ]mrdon  to  any  number  of  such 
GonvletiL,  but  to  make  Peere  of  them  if  he  pleased.  At  the 
lie   time    he    contended,    that    no   censure    would    be    too 

f^iGverc^  no  punislunent  too  greats  for  any  Mi  ulster  who  should 
ttdiiMe  his  Sovereign  to  destroy  the  House  of  Lords  by  lua 
enormoua  creation  of  new  Peers,     It  had  been  proposed  by 

^  iomc  of  those  who  wished  to  act  aside  the  Constitution  as  it 
existed,  that  writs  should  be  ifisned  by  the  Sovereign  to  new 
boroughs  and  gr<^t  towns,  and  that  the  writ^  which  liad  been 

^VflttaUy  wmwi  should  be  witldield  from  others;  and  he  would 
aay»  without  hesitation,  that,  if  the  advice  given  by  one  of 
the  newspapers  to  swimip  that  House  with  a  number  of  new 

I  Peers  WU3  mlopted  by  the  Minister,  he  would  not  pun^^ue  a 

t  eourye  leta  unoonstitutional,  than  if  he  was  to  advise  the  King 
to  exercise  his  prerogative  with  rcsj>ect  to  the  writs  in  the 
manner  he  had  stuted.  Borough  prui>erty  was  a  species  of 
pfoperty  which  hud  l>een  known  in  this  country  fur  centuries; 
il  tyul  Imm  over  and  over  again  made  the  subject  of  purchase 
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and  sale  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  they  m^t  as  well 
extinguish  the  right  of  private  individuals  to  their  advowsons, 
as  their  right  to  exercise  the  privileges  which  they  derived 
from  the  possession  of  buigage  tenures.  He  oould  not  separ 
rate  from  this  bill  the  two  bills  for  amendii^  the  representiw 
tion  of  the  people  in  Scotland  and  Ireland*  If  he  had  thoae 
bills  with  him^  he  could  demonstrate  to  the  conviction  of  all 
who  heard  him,  that  the  Scotch  bill  would  create  a  perfect 
revolution  in  Scotland,  and  that  the  Irish  bill  would  destroy 
all  those  bulwarks  which  were  essential  to  the  safety  of  the 
Protestant  Establishment  in  Ireland*  Besides,  whatever  might 
be  the  case  in  England,  it  was  quite  dear,  that  the  holders  of 
borough  property  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland  were  entitled  to 
a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  property  which  these  bills 
would  respectively  inflict  upon  them.  In  Scotland,  when  the 
heritable  jurisdictions  were  destroyed,  the  greatest  caution 
was  observed  by  the  Legislature,  that  those  who  then  held 
them  should  not  be  damnified  in  property  by  the  loss  of  them ; 
and,  in  Ireland,  when  the  Union  was  passed,  and  the  number 
of  Irish  boroughs  was  diminished,  a  liberal  compensation  was 
granted  to  those  who  then  were  in  possession  of  th^n.  I£ 
the  principle,  which  was  adopted  in  those  two  countries  at 
those  two  periods,  were  adopted  on  the  present  occasion,  then 
would  the  holders  of  Scotch  and  Irish  boroughs,  which  these 
bills  disfranchised,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  also. 
Any  Irish  nobleman,  who  had  received  compensation  for  the 
destruction  of  his  Irish  borough,  who  voted  for  the  present 
bill,  was  bound,  as  an  honest  man,  to  go  and  return  back  to 
the  Treasury  the  money  which  he  had  received  some  thirty 
years  ago  as  a  compensation  for  his  loss.  He  had  stated  it  to 
be  his  sincere  opinion,  that  the  great  mass  of  intelligence  and 
property  now  in  the  country  were  adverse  to  this  bill,  and  he 
still  thought  his  assertion  correct.  He  did  not  mean  to  deny, 
that  the  lower  class  of  people  were  anxious  for  the  measure ; 
but,  in  his  judgment,  they  would  not  be  satisfied  until  much 
more  was  done  than  was  now  proposed.  The  associations 
called  Political  Unions  explicitiy  declared  they  had  further 
objects  in  view.  Moreover,  if  the  labouring  classes  and  the 
operatives  still  continued  to  subscribe  a  portion  of  their. 
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to  support  eonteets  ogainet  the  aristocracy  in 
\  sofiie  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  place  in  which  they 
Cftmed  tJicir  eubeistencc,  things  would  soon  be  ix^duced  to  a 
oonditioa  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  good  government* 
Be  Iboiight  that  sufficient  promptness  and  energy  ha*^l  not  be^n 
&|lkyed  by  the  Adniiiii^tnition  in  putting  dnwn  thtj  Political 
Unions.  They  had,  indeed,  issued  a  proclamation  iig;un&t 
theru,  but  they  had  not  seriously  endeavoured  to  give  effect 
tti  that  proclamation.  The  consequence  was,  that  a  degree  of 
excitement  prevailed  among  the  lower  orders  in  favour  of  this 
bill,  wJiich  was  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
He  maintained  that,  during  all  these  di^jcussionSj  the  name  of 
Ihc  King  hafl  been  shamefully  and  unconstitutionally  used* 
The  Sovereign  was  coustttutionally  advised  to  recommend  the 
cojiaideration  of  this  measure  to  his  Parliament :  but  he  was 
nat  constitutionally  advised  when  he  was  brought  f(»ni'ard> 
aimoet  i*er»cmallyj  to  say  that  he  was  determined  to  have  it 
earned  into  law.  For  the  sake  of  the  higher,  the  middle^  and 
the  lower  onlera  of  society,— for  all  of  whom,  and  more  parti- 
cularly for  the  hist,  he  constidercd  himself  a  trustee, — lie  was 
detenninedr  m  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  preser^'c  the  blessings  of 
Uiut  Constitution  under  which  they  had  all  been  born  and 
0))ent  their  lives^  which  had  rendered  them  happier  than  any 
other  people  on  God's  earth,  and  which  had  given  to  their 
country  a  lustre  and  a  glory  that  did  not  belong  to  any  other 
cuitiim  in  the  world ^ 

The  debute  proceeded  through  the  whole  of  tli© 
night.  Between  aix  and  seven  in  the  iiiorning^  the 
Hi>pe  divided,  when  the  second  reading  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  18i  agmnst  175. 

On  the  17th,  the  House  adjourned  for  the  Easter 
rece!?a:  of  which  Lord  Eldon  again  availecl  himself 
hy  changing  the  air  from  London  to  Eneuinbe.  From 
the  latter  jilacc  he  wiutes  to  his  grandi^on,  about  the 
a2nd: 

**  A«  it  waA  reeotninendef!  that  I  should  travel  thmugh  a 
grmt  oaltiina  ofairi  or  keep  eontintinlly  moving  from  place  to 
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pbo^  or  go  to  the  aeft-cide,  I  dioog^  it  better  to  btmve  a  j^^ 
nejr  to  this  jhce.  Some  dmigeB  lanre  tdken  pboe^  wbaA  I 
tbbik  70a  would  sot  SJake,  wood  wUch  I  hope  will  make  the 
phoewordijr  intheflniiiiiierof  leoOTingLioinn^,  —  and  that 
place  must  be  indeed  unexo^tioDaUey  if  it  is  woitlqr  of  le- 
oeivii^  her." 

Lord  Eldcm  returned  to  Lotidoii  (m  the  1st  or  2nd 
of  May.  On  the  2nd  he  was  to  have  presented  Lord 
Encombe  at  the  levee;  bat  excused  himself  by  a  note, 
in  which  he  sajs, 

^  I  fflnoerely  and  anxiously  hope  Uiat  you  will  excuse  my 
attendance  at  the  leree.  I  am  aware  &ai  my  name,  having 
been  given  in,  as  your  introducer,  has  the  very  same  effect  as 
if  I  was  present,  or  otherwise  I  should  attend  you." 

For  his  non-attendance  on  Lady  Encombe  at  the 
drawing-room  of  the  following  day,  he  apologises  in 
a  sadder  strain :  — 

(May  3rd,  1832.) 
**  I  wish  to  apologise  to  you  and  Louisa,  to  whom  give  my 
best  affections,  for  not  appearii^  at  the  drawing-room  to- 
day, but  I  shall  never  be  able  or  willing,  whilst  I  exist,  to 
throw  off  my  sable  garments,  and,  on  such  an  oocadon,  I  could 
not  attend  in  such  garments. 

''  I  am  also  under  the  necessity  of  spending  to-morrow 
afternoon  with  Lord  StowelL" 

"  I  remember,"  says  the  present  Earl,  "  that  this 
was  the  last  year  Lord  Stowell  came  to  stay  in  London. 
I  called  one  day,  and  saw  him  at  his  house  in  Grafton 
Street ;  and  I  proposed  to  call  again  and  introduce 
Lady  Encombe  to  him.  He  ssdd  that,  being  then 
unwell,  he  would  appoint  a  day  when  he  was  better. 
But  he  left  town  very  shortly,  still  unwell ;  and  I  never 
saw  him  again  until  I  went  to  Earley  Court,  the  day 

*  Lady  Encombe. 
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before  the  funeral  of  his  son  William  Scott,  who 
died  November  26th,  1835.  On  that  occasion  Lord 
Stowell,  whose  mental  faculties  had  failed,  seemed, 
as  Lord  Sidmouth  then  expressed  it,  to  have  an  idea 
that  I  was  a  person  of  whom  he  was  ver}'  fond ;  but 
apparently  he  was  not  capable  of  forming  any  clearer 
notion." 

The  House  of  Lords,  re-assembling  on  the  7th  of 
May,  proceeded,  the  same  afternoon,  to  commit  the 
Reform  Bill.  In  Committee,  the  Ministers  were  de- 
feated on  a  motion,  made  bv  Lord  L\Tidhurst,  to 
postpone  the  disfranchising  to  the  enfranchising  jwr- 
tion  of  the  bill :  and  thereujwn,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  they  judged  it  expedient  to 
acquaint  his  Majesty,  that  unless  he  would  announce 
a  resolution  to  create  such  a  body  of  new  Peers  as 
would  carry  the  measure  in  the  form  which  its  authors 
deemed  essential,  they  must  request  him  to  accept 
their  resignations.  The  King  at  first  n^sisted  ;  but, 
after  some  days  had  been  imsuccessfully  occupied 
by  him  in  an  endeavour  to  form  a  new  Govern- 
ment, he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
establishing Lord  Grey's  Ministry  on  their  o>vn  terms. 
It  was  now  intimated  to  the  leading  opixments  of 
the  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  pn>iK^sed 
creation  of  Peers  could  be  prevented  only  by  the 
forbearance  of  a  sufficient  number  of  them  (wnn  any 
further  opposition  to  the  measure  Ix^fore  tho  Ihnise. 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  on  the  21st  of  May,  gjive 
notice  of  a  motion  respecting  the  fitness  of  such  an 
exercise  of  the  prerogative  :  and  a  conversation  arose, 
in  the  course  of  which, 

Lord  Eldon  argued  tliat  though  the  existence  of  the  pn^- 
VOL.  UU  N 
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rogative  could  not  be  questioned,  it  was  open  to  the  House 
to  question  the  fitness  of  its  exercise  on  any  particular  occa- 
sion :  and  protested  against  the  application  of  it  for  the  pur- 
pose now  threatened,  as  being  at  once  injurious  to  the  people 
and  perilous  to  the  Crown. 

There  remained,  however,  but  a  choice  of  evils. 
Lord  Eldon  and  the  Anti-Reformers  in  general  re- 
solved therefore  to  abstain  from  further  resistance, 
and  the  bUl  went  rapidly  through  Committee.  On  the 
4th  of  June  it  was  read  a  third  time,  after  a  division, 
in  which  106  supporters  of  it  recorded  their  votes 
against  only  22  of  its  opponents.  The  remainder  of 
those  adverse  to  it  persevered  in  the  quieter  policy  of 
absenting  themselves :  and  so  saved  the  Peerage,  with 
what  else  was  left  of  the  Constitution. 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 
1832. 

LETTEBS,  FROM  THE  DUCHESS  OP  CUMBERLAND  TO  LORD  ELDON, 
AND  FROM  LORD  ELDON  TO  LORD  8TOWELL.  —  HOUSE  OF 
LORDS :  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENTS  :  STATE  OF  IRELAND.  —  LETTERS 
FROM  LORD  ELDON  TO  LORD  8TOWELL. —  DEATH  OF  MR.  W.  H. 
J.  SCOTT. BILL  FOR  ABOLISHING  CHANCERY  SINECURES. — LET- 
TERS FROM  LORD  ELDON  TO  LORD  STOWELL. — VISIT  OF  LORD 
ELDON  TO  DURHAM  :  MISS  FORSTER's  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  IT.  — 
LETTERS  FROM   HIM   TO   LORD  ENCOMBE  AND   TO  MBS.  BELL. 

The  Duchess  of  Cumberland  to  Lord  Eldon. 
"  My  dearest  Lord,  "St.  Jameses  Palace,  June  4th,  1832. 
**  I  cannot  let  this  day*  pass  without  expressing  to  you  my 
most  sincere  good  wishes  for  your  health,  long  life,  and  happi- 
ness. I  pray  to  God  that  so  valuable  a  life  may  be  prolonged, 
and  I  trust  this  prayer  will  be  heard,  if  it  is  God's  pleasure 
that  England  shall  be  longer  preserved  as  it  is  with  King  and 
Constitution. 

"  It  seems  very  ungrateful  in  me  not  to  have  returned  you 
my  thanks  immediately  after  having  received  your  valuable 
picture,  so  beautifully  framed;  but  I  begged  the  Duke  to 
express  my  gratitude,  as  I  was  afraid  of  becoming  troublesome 
writing  so  soon  again. 

"  I  brought  a  few  flowers  from  Kew,  which  I  beg  of  you 

to  accept,  and  the  cups  which  accompany  this  note,  and  which 

I  beg  you  will  not  trouble  yourself  to  answer,  ad  you  have 

better  things  to  do,  and  a  night  of  great  business  in  prosjxict 

"  Believe  me,  with  the  highest  regard, 

"  My  dearest  Lord, 

"  Yours  very  sincerely, 

"  Frederica." 

♦  Lord  Eldon's  birth-day. 
N   2 
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The  letters  and  extracts  of  letters  from  Lord  Eldon 
to  Lord  Stowell,  written  during  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August,  1832,  reflect  many  of  the  passing 
events  of  this  period. 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  StoioelL 

(June  16tb,  1832.) 

"  It  should  seem  now  to  be  obvious  that  the  Pohtical  Unions 
have  found  themselves  strong  enough  to  teach  Lord  Grey  that 
his  reliance  on  the  good  sense  of  the  people  is  downright  non- 
sense. They  avow  that  they  will  force  universal  sufirage, 
vote  by  ballot,  pledges  from  candidates  to  promote  all  their 
objects,  rendering  the  members  pure  delegates ;  and  that  no- 
bility, or  at  least  hereditary  nobilitj,  shall  no  longer  exist. 
•  ••••• 

"  A  Reformer  in  the  country,  where  I  have  been,  said,  that 
there  was  not  time  for  bringing  about  a  change  in  the  present 
possessors  of  property,  but  that  it  was  sure  to  take  place, 
and  not  later  than  between  the  children  of  the  possessors  and 
the  children  of  those  who  now  possessed  nothing  but  the 
fruits  and  wages  of  work  and  labour — that  that  change  could 
not  be  prevented." 

"  Dear  Brother,  (Postmark,  June  19th,  1832.)  "Tuesday. 
"  Yesterday  gave  us  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the  uncer- 
tainty and  mutabiUty  of  human  affairs,  and  of  what  is 
deemed  popularity.  It  was  the  anniversary  of  the  great  and 
glorious  Waterloo  battle.  The  illustrious  soldier  who  achieved 
the  unparalleled  feats  of  that  day  happened  to  go,  as  Constable 
of  it,  to  the  Tower.  Upon  his  return,  on  horseback,  all 
through  the  city,  he  was  hooted,  hissed  at,  &c.,  without  a 
voice  in  his  favour,  or  a  finger  held  up  to  protect  him  from 
insult.  When  out  of  the  city,  he  got  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
took  refuge  in  somebody's  chambers  there.*     From  thence, 

•  Mr.  Farrer  says  that  the  Duke  passed  into  Lincoln's  Inn,  not 
to  escape  the  mob,  but  merely  to  make  an  affidavit,  for  which  pur- 
pose he  caUed  at  Sir  C.  Wetherell's  chambers  in  Stone  Buildings : 
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ig  tlio  proteetioii  of  a  very  large  body  of  the  police, 
itlirygh  his^CH,  groans,  &o,,  he  got  siifc  to  his  Iiouse,  Apsley 
IlouiHr,  tbo  windows  of  wliich  aro  no  longer  boarded,  but 
pruttJCted  by  iroo>  strong  enough  to  be  proof  againit  ball  and 
bullet^  and  which  protcctbg  iron,  I  have  been  told,  coat 
him  1500L  So  passe th  away  the  glory  of  this  wt»rld !  The 
doctrine  of  *  No  King*  w  reviving  here  I  to  which  is  a4ded, 
what  Queen  Charlotte  in  George  III,  s  time  csciiped,  *  No 
Qneen*'  The  uuiona  all  over  the  country  are  issuing  their 
lirockmattons  for  further  revolutionary  meaeures.  They 
i^cmve  neither  cJieck  Oor  piinidhment>  The  lawyers,  of  all 
Iiiirt]<^^  behaved  well  to  the  Duke  oi  W.  whilst  in  Lin<xJu*8 
Inn  —  andj  in  hi«  tmnsit,  people  with  better  coats  on  their 
hctcks  than  those  of  the  mob,  cheered  him,  except  in  the  city* 
He  acted  with  great  eooloeas  and  ffpirlt, 

**  The  unionists  are,  it  seeins,  unanimous  for  a  Repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws*  The  abnsed  and  misled  lower  orders  are  all 
for  this.  It  will  rum  them.  Suppose  the  repeal  lowers  rents 
Mmn  half —  what  is  the  consequence  of  that  ?  The  landed 
I  i^tlemen  can  neither  keep  one  half  of  the  number  of  ier- 
vants  they  now  keep,  or  s^icnd  one  half  of  wliat  they  now 
spend  with  tra< legmen  and  nianufacturersi*  Of  course  the 
Iradesmen  and  manufacturers  must  lower  the  wages»  one  half, 
of  all  the  i^rvnnt.^  and  workmen  they  employ,  or  only 
employ  one  half  of  them.  —  The  system,  that  the  working 
cIa^s  and  i*ervaTit^  are  now  pushing,  must  ruin  theinselvos*** 

Lord  FAdim  to  Lord  SiowetL  —  (Extract)  ! 

**  Dear  Brother,  •*  Hmnkifly  (Juae  ^l»^  !S32,) 

**  You  will  rcml,  in  your  *  Standard'  of  to-morrow,  a  moat 

iitU.*u>ting  account  of  what  passed  last  night  in  the  IIou^  of 

Cf/iriincritjr,    relative    to   the   stone-thnnving  at   tlie   Kiug  at 

Ancot     lliinlly  a  soul  of  the  Tories  in  the  House  of  Lord^ 

Aitfl  Mr.  Fairer,  who  was  the  sitting  Master  on  that  day,  went 
tbiilier  to  Adminifiter  tht*  outli.  The  spare  bffnrf*  the  door  wan 
miteh  erowdrci,  ami  the  law jirs  were  sh(iutitif,%  **  Wtll  stn*  him 
«d<j  hiime  J "  Mr.  Farrer  adds,  **  I  found  many  persona  in  ihm 
**  rtMxm  mnih  cjccittHi :  the  Duke  was  flitting  v**ry  *itii**tl)r  at  the 
"ciid0f  it." 

N  3 
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being  present  when  Grey  moved  the  address  upon  the  same 
subject,  we  should  all  have  been  thought  devoid  of  loyalty,  if 
I  had  not,  in  a  few  words,  said  how  warmly  they  would,  one 
and  all,  have  expressed  their  abhorrence  of  personal  attack 
upon  their  King,  if  they  had  had  notice  that  the  subject  was  to 
be  mentioned.  It  was  merely  accidental  that  I  was  there.  I 
am  not  fit  for  any  work." 

On  the  25th,  the  House  of  Lords  being  about  to  go 
into  Committee  upon  the  bill  for  abolishing  the  punish- 
ment of  death  in  cases  of  horse-stealing  and  of  stealing 
to  the  value  of  five  pounds  in  a  dwelling-house, 

Lord  Eldon  expressed  his  disapproval  of  so  great  a  re- 
laxation. According  to  his  experience,  the  fear  of  death  did 
very  often  operate  to  prevent  the  commission  of  those  crimes 
against  which  it  was  directed.  He  remembered,  at  a  particular 
time,  that  the  judges,  having  found  a  great  number  of  horses 
stolen,  declared,  that  on  the  next  circuit  they  would  leave 
every  man  for  execution  who  should  be  found  guilty  of  that 
offence.  He  believed  that  between  that  and  the  next  cir- 
cuit not  one  horse  was  stolen  in  all  England ;  so  that  the 
judges  were  saved  from  putting  into  execution  the  denuncia- 
tion they  had  previously  made.  —  Many  crimes,  of  the  same 
denomination,  differed  so  much  in  circumstances,  and  were 
so  different  in  degrees  of  guilt,  that  the  Legislature  had 
been  compelled  to  make  a  sweeping  law  to  embrace  them 
all.  He  need  not  go  further  than  the  subjects  mentioned 
in  the  bill  to  find  an  illustration  of  this  fact.  One  part 
of  the  bill  related  to  horse-stealing;  and  he  remembered 
two  cases  of  horse-stealing  which  would  explain  what  he 
meant.  One  was  the  case  of  a  man  who  stole  a  horse  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  and  afterwards  sold  it  to  some 
person  near  the  Small-pox  Hospital,  who  killed  it.  That 
horse,  it  was  proved  on  the  trial,  was  not  of  the  value  of  5^., 
except  to  be  killed.  The  Crown  extended  its  mercy  to  the 
man,  and  it  certainly  would  have  been  a  hard  case  if  the  law 
had  been  suffered  to  take  its  course.     He  then  related  the 
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'  another  liorsc^steJer  (tnetitioticd  in  liis  gjicceh  of  30th 

"May^lSlO),  on  whom  were  found  the  skeleton  ke}*^  of  the 
titrn[i)ke-gate0  round  Lomlon,  RtuI  who  was  left  for  execu- 
tioiu^The  same  diflSculty,  he  obaer%^ed,  was  found  witli  re^jieet 
t4>  forgery.     Siippo^^e  a  mnn  was  to  foi-ge  a  cheque  upon  liim^ 
for  10/, ;  he  should  m  eoon  think  of  hanging  hbiiftclf  aa  Imaging  J 
llic  man  for  that  single  oBenccp     But  forgery  might  be  e^sm*! 
mi t tod  with  some  most  aggravated  cireumstances  ;  there  might 
he  great  breaches  of  confidence — -a  person  might  be  Intrusted 
with  powers  of  attorney,  and  might  defraud  all  hi??  cuslomcrsj 
—  a  man  might  do  as  Fuuntlcniy  did,  fiirgp  all  the  nameJ?  of 
the  customers  for  whom  he  wm  trustee^  and  might  take  out 
of  the  pffiekct*  of  those  customers*  in  a  few  months,  25O^00O£ 
or  300,000/. ;  antl  to  say  that  euch  a  man  was  not  to  be 
pun  Itched  with  dmth,  out  of  respect  for  huriian  life,  was  cany- 
ing  the  d*ictrinc  tCK>  far.  — Agtiin,  the  bill  exempted  fmm  the 
punishment  of  death  individuals  found  guilty  of  BteaJing  to 
the  amottnt  of  3L  in  a  dwelling-house.    Was  thi%  a«  a  geueral 
regulation,  a  wii?e  one?     A  man  might  come  to  his  hotistf|1 
and  steal  5L     Now  if  he  prosecuted  that  man  to  conviction,  ] 
he  did  ni>t  think  that  the  man  waB  likely  to  l>e  visited  with 
tlie  extreme  penalty  of  the  law ;   because   the  otlence  would 
not  seriously  aftect  his  fortune.     But  let  them  put  the  case  in 
anitther  way*     Let  them  suppose  that  the  i*erson  dt'^poih*d 
wa**  a  [Mjor  indu^^trious  man  who  had  found  it  extix-mely  ditfi-^ 
cult  to  amass  such  a  sunu     Did  not  this  make  a  wide  and 
marked  di?^iIuction  in  the  ca^j^c?     Did  not  the  act  that  re- 
ilueeil  t\m  uian  to  utter  penury  deserve  condign  punlj^hment? 
The  lightnings  of  lieaven  might  eonsnme  the  j>oor  nian'i 
C4>ttage»  the  thunders  of  heaven  might  clcstn>y  his  dwellinf^J 
but  siill  the  law  said,  **  It  is*  tiis  ca*itle,  and  the  hand  of  vifwn 
knee  »liall  not  touch  it^     But  what  did  this  bill  declare? 
It  wudf  that  the  mbber  might  enter  the  jioor  ntau's  abiKley^ 
almoat  with  imptmity.     The  ruffian  who  deprived  the  in 
imm  o(  fit  roblied  him,  perhaps,  of  cTery  shilling  he  ix*3scs*eilj 
in  the  world*  — took  from  him  more,  [H^rhups,  than  he  would] 
lie  able  to  acquire  in  live  or  ten  year**,  by  hid  mo«t  auxiouii 
Gjcerttonf?*     The  laws  of  this  country  were  justly  franii'd  to 
meet  all  tliese  circumstances,  ivnd  any  severity,  that  might 
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appear  to  be  attached  to  them,  was  fairly  balanced  by  the 
prerogative  of  mercy  which  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Crown. — Before  their  Lordships  attempted  to  alter  the  crimi- 
nal code  of  the  country  in  this  manner,  they  ought  to  see 
what  was  a  proper  secondary  punishment.  He  could  only 
say,  that  having  had  opportunities,  year  after  year,  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  to  consider  this  difficult  question,  he  had  never 
yet  found  one  single  man,  bred  in  the  study  of  the  law,  or 
one  politician  knowing  a  great  deal  of  the  law,  as  many  of 
them  undoubtedly  did,  who  was  able  to  point  out  to  him 
what,  to  his  mind,  was  a  satisfactory  secondary  punishment. 
The  law  provided  general  enactments  to  prevent  enormous 
crimes.  Now,  they  could  not  have  those  general  enactments 
to  prevent  such  crimes,  without  classing  under  them  offences 
of  a  nature  with  reference  to  which  it  might  sometimes  be 
necessary  to  suffer  the  law  to  take  its  course.  It  did  not, 
however,  follow  that  they  ought,  therefore,  to  abrogate  the 
\akw  altogether.  In  such  cases  as  those  to  which  he  had 
alluded,  it  was  left  to  the  Crown  to  exercise  the  prerogative 
of  mercy;  and,  so  far  as  his  knowledge  extended,  mercy 
never  had  been  refused  in  any  instance  where  it  ought  not  to 
have  been  withheld.  He,  therefore,  was  not  favourable  to 
this  measure. 

On  the  2nd  of  July,  Lord  Eldon  v^as  among  the 
supporters  of  Lord  Roden's  unsuccessful  motion  for 
an  address  to  the  Crown  on  the  state  of  Ireland.  In 
reply  to  the  plea  that  the  disturbances  of  that  country 
had  existed  from  early  times, 

Lord  Eldon  said  that  the  law  ought  to  have  been  put  in 
force  by  the  Government  against  them.  To  leave  matters  of 
this  kind  to  be  settled  by  the  progress  of  good  sense  and  calm 
reflection  was,  in  critical  circumstances,  a  rather  unsafe  mode 
of  proceeding ;  for  if  calm  good  sense  had  been  absent  for  so 
many  centuries,  it  was  not  very  likely  to  return  in  time  to  be 
of  service  now.  The  common  law  must  become  utterly  use- 
less, if,  before  it  could  be  brought  into  operation,  it  were 
necessary  to  wait  and  see  the  mischief  done.     He  was  cx)n- 
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vificed  that  the  reeigtance  to  payment  of  tithea  liegEii  in  a 
c<>ns{nnwrv%  wliicb.  It  pruseoutiid  witli  vigour,  might  be  easily 
puiii^hcd^ 

Ejriraets  af  LeUersfrmn  L&rti  Eldon  to  Lard  *SVm/v//, 

**  Dear  Brnther^  (Post-mark,  July  3ra,  1812.) 

**  I  got  home,  m  m  to  retire  to  betl  uliout  three  this 
inortiing,  very  weary  and  tnueh  fatigued*  The  debate  was  ] 
ftbuut  Ireland  ;  the  state  of  it,  the  wretched  condition 
in  which  it  is,  the  conset^nencea  whieh  nmet  follow  if 
vigorous  ineaeurea  are  not  adopted,  were  strongly  pointed  | 
out.  T  took  a  pnrtj  in  ortlcr  to  contmdict  the  law  laid  tlown 
l>y  Phuikett  the  Chaneellor  of  Ireland,  as  to  conspimeies,  the 
coinnioii  law  of  the  country,  and  tlic  neglect  of  ap[)lying 
that  law. 

**  Iii  the  jjajicre,  the  debate  la  most  wretchedly  and  impci> 
feetly  given* 

'•  My  son  ia  some  little^  very  little,  better.  I  lis  behaviour, 
under  his  sitnation,  of  whieh  he  is  perfeelly  apprijted,  h  very 
nfleeting.  His  resignation,  and  pious  feelings^  do,  ti«  far  aa 
they  Qixn  affonl  mc  comfort,  afford  it'* 

(Postmurk,  July  4th,  1832.)  **  Wcnlnc^lay- 
"  My  eon  U  in  a  luoet  critical  situation.  Pennington  told 
me  yesterday,  that  four  or  five  day^  will  decide,  whether  he 
will  recover,  or  whether  a  teriuiniitiiin  inu.^t  come,  the  ajipre* 
bension  of  which  overwhelms  me,  in  the  state  in  which  I  am 
tnyeclt  l*<x»r  fellow  I  he  Iujb  ^nt  to  nic  to  ejtprese  his  wi^h 
tliut  1  should  take  the  ifacrainent  with  him**" 

\  On  the  forenoon  of  that  day,  Lord  Eldon,  his  son, 
his  daughters^  took  the  sac  rumen  t  together  at 
William  Ilinry's  house  in  Park  Street :  and  there, 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  Friday,  William  Henry 
breathed  hU  last.  Lord  Encombe,  on  rceeiWng  the 
news,  hastened  to  Lord  Eldon,  in  Hanulton  Place, 
where  he  found  sevenil  niombcfR  of  thc^  family  a;*- 
si  rnl  1*  J  at  tlie  breakfas^t-table*    William  Henry's  dcailv 
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had  thrown  his  failings  into  the  shade  and  brought 
his  virtues  into  relief,  in  the  view  of  his  sorrowing 
father.  "  WeU,"  said  Lord  Eldon,  "  I  must  say  of 
him,  that  whatever  faults  he  had,  and  however  un- 
fortunate they  were  for  me,  he  had  the  best  heart 
of  any  man  I  ever  knew  in  my  life." 

WiUiam  Henry  had  never  married ;  and  as  the 
ample  income,  which  he  derived  from  several  offices 
conferred  upon  him  by  his  father,  exempted  him  from 
the  necessity  of  application,  he  led  in  general  what 
is  called  a  life  of  pleasure,  except  for  some  little  at- 
tendance at  the  House  of  Commons,  of  which  he  was  a 
member  during  the  three  Parliaments  from  1818  to 
1830,  representing  successively,  Heytesbury  in  the 
first,  Hastings  in  the  second,  and  Newport  (Isle  of 
Wight)  in  the  third. 

In  society  he  indulged  a  sly  humour,  of  which  the 
effect  was  much  heightened  by  a  handsome  coun- 
tenance, and  an  appearance  of  shyness,  under  which 
however  he  maintained  the  most  complete  self-pos- 
session. His  agreeable  qualities  and  natural  talents 
rendered  him  an  especial  favourite  with  his  father, 
who  thought  so  highly  of  his  innate  capabilities  as  to 
have  sometimes  said,  "  If  I  had  not  been  Chancellor, 
William  Henry  might." 

The  family  vault  at  Kingston*  was  now  complete. 
On  the  13th  of  this  month  of  July,  Lady  Eldon's 
remains  were  removed  to  it;  and  on  the  following 
morning  those  of  William  Henry  were  laid  there. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  and  on  the  7th  of  August, 
with  reference  to  Lord  Brougham's  bill  for  abolishing 
Chancery  Sinecures  and  increasing  the  Chancellor's 
•  See  Chap.  LIV.,  July  22nd,  1831. 
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rctiruig  j)ension  from  4000/.  to  5000/,  a-year  in  con- 
siderattoii  of  the  patronage  thus  superaeded, 

I^ord  Eldon  briefly  vindicated  his  own  conduct  in  the  difttri- 
butK>n  of  the  patr(3noge  of  the  Grent  Seal,  rinfl  ohjcctrd  to  the 
liaate  with  which  so  oxtcnsive  ii  change  waj*  pressed  furwafd* 

This  is  the  statute  2  &  3  Will.  4.  c.  Ill, 

Lord  EMm  ts  Lord  StowelL 

(Post-mmk  August  Ut,  1632*) 
**  I  do  not  thifik  I  shall  be  able  to  pemuode  myeetf  to  go 
down  to  Parliament  iigain,  God  knows  1  have  itrength  little  ' 
CDough  kft|  to  be  abk*  to  afibnl  waj&tiJig  any  |Rjrtioii  of  it 
in  an  attendance  utterly ,  abaolutcly,  luid  hoiielessly  u&elcft&. 
ITncm^iineas  of  miiul,  prmlnced  by  ol>3erving  what  i»  there 
going  oHj  and  hmi\  weighs  mo  down  more  than  I  can  endure. 
And  1  rather  think  that  I  @hall  not  again  think  of  enduring  it.^ 

L&rd  Eld&n  io  Lord  St&welL  —  (ExtmcU) 

(August  1 4tb,  1  HlVL)  *'  Tiic^iliij. 
"  I  am  going  to  aecompanyj  in  the  beginning  uf  next  week, 
my  daughter  Fanny*  who  is  in  a  state  of  much  weaknci*s,  and 
hi*r  three  children*  down  to  the  Kcctory  at  Corfe  Castle,  which 
in  clu«*e  to  my  hou&e  at  EnctimlMS,  where,  of  course,  I  sliall 
itay  for  some  time;  and  what  I  am  to  do  with  myself  aft^p- 
that  ^mc  time  is  elaps^cd,  I  do  not  at  i>n*^*nt  know,  I  hnd 
ihoughtd  of  seeing  Eldon,  In  the  County  of  Durluun,  hut  iu 
the  ^inie  of  things  there,  a  noted  Anti-reformer  camiot,  I 
apprehend,  eafely  appear,  or  at  least  prudently.  It  u  thirty 
jciirfl  and  upwanla  since  1  have  Been  it ;  luul  if  ilila  year  I 
OMiitot  aec  it,  I  am  E^atisfied  (tuit  I  never  tiludl  be  able  to  8ec  it*** 
••  Ever  moflt  aflcctionately  yours, 

On  the  afternoon  *>f  tlie  IGth  of  August  hiH  Mujcsty, 
ill  persoii,  pron^gued  t\w  Parlianieiit^  it  being  under* 
stcioil  tlmt»  m  ^oon  u«  the  registrations  under  tlid 
Iteforin  Act  could  be*  cuniideted^  a  diss<iluti<m  would 
take  phice,  to  afford  the  opportunity  of  electing  &| 
rufortucd  House  uf  Commons. 
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In  the  beginning  of  October,  Lord  Eldon  fulfilled 
that  desire  of  visiting  his  estate  in  Durham,  which  he 
had  glanced  at  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Stowell  of  the 
14th  of  August,  and  which  he  had  afterwards,  in  a 
letter  to  his  grandson  (September  10th),  described  as 
"  the  craving  anxiety  I  have  to  go  to  North."  He 
was  accompanied  thither  by  Mr.  William  Villiers 
Surtees,  the  late  Lady  Eldon's  nephew.  "  His  spirits," 
says  his  great  niece  Miss  Forster,  whose  mother,  Mrs. 
Forster,  was  the  daughter  of  his  brother  Henry, 
"  were  much  affected,  every  object  he  saw  recalling 
the  recollection  of  his  wife,  whom  he  had  recently 
lost,  and  other  members  of  his  family  also  dead,  and 
in  consequence  he  was  very  anxious  it  should  not  be 
known  that  he  was  in  the  North,  that  he  might  remain 
completely  private.  He  kindly  invited  my  mother 
and  myself  to  join  him;  but  his  letters  were  not  even 
franked,  and  the  answers  went  to  him  under  cover  to 
Mr.  William  Surtees.  He  was  deeply  affected  the 
first  time  of  seeing  my  mother;  but,  after  much 
private  confidential  conversation,  he  became  more 
composed. 

"  When  I  was  first  introduced  to  him  he  received 
me  gravely,  but  very  kindly,  telling  me  he  was  glad 
to  see  me,  for  many  reasons,  and  for  the  sake  of 
many  who  were  gone.  —  The  following  dialogue  at 
dinner  amused  me :  — 

"  Lord  Eldon *  It  was  astonishing  to  see  the 

'  immense  flocks  of  geese  that  we  passed  on  our  road 
*  down,  all  going  up  to  London.  Surtees,  how  many 
'  did  they  say  there  were  in  that  one  flock?' 

"  Mr.  W.  Surtees *  Eight  hundred,  my  Lord.' 

"  Mrs.  Forster. — *  I  wonder  we  have  any  geese  left 
'  in  the  North.' 
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"XiOrd  Eldou. — *0h,  Surtees  and  I  were  in  the 

carriage  —  they  could  not  drive  iis  oft'/  '* 

Another  little  dialogue  :  — 

**  Lord  Eldon.  — '  Mr,  Surtees,  you  and  I  know  the 

*  value  of  a  pinch  of  snuff/ 

**  Mr.  W,  Surtees,  —  '  Yes^  my  Lord,  I  am  sure  I 

*  do,  for  I  even  go  so  far  ns  to  lay  my  box  on  the 
^  pillow,  that  I  may  have  a  pineh  the  first  thing  in 

*  the  morning.* 

"  Lord  Eldon—  *  Oh,  is  that  all  ?  I  beat  you  hollow. 

*  I  never  wuke  in  the  niglit  without  taking  a  pinch, 

*  JIary,  do  you  know  the  origin  of  my  taking  snuff? 

*  1  was  obliged  to  undergo  an  operation  in  the  nose, 

*  and  the  surgeon  who  performed  it  told  me,  tliat  if  I 
^  wouhl  take  three  pinches  of  a  particular  kind  of 
'  snuff  the  first  thing  every  moniing,  I  should  have  no 

*  return  of  that  complainti    I  took  the  snuffy  and  have 

*  had  no  return/ 

''  lie  made  his  heatl  quarters  at  Rusheyford.  Among 
those  of  his  acquaintance  ^vho  there  paid  their  resj)ects 
tcj  liim,  was  an  ancient  friend  from  Newcastlej  wht> 
pressed  hiui  to  gnitity  the  old  inhabitants  of  that 
town  and  its  neigh Iwurhood  by  b,  visit.  *Ayv 
aniwered  Lord  Eldon,  *  1  know  my  fellow- townsmen 
comj)lain  of  my  not  coming  to  see  them ;  but  how 
can  1  pass  that  bridge  ? '  The  bridge  ItKiked  up4>n 
the  Sandhill,  the  site  of  the  house  where  Latly  Ehlon 
hml  lived  with  her  parents.  His  eyes  filled  witli 
tears  at  these  recollections,  and,  after  a  pause,  he 
esxclakned,  '  Poor  Bessy !  if  ever  there  was  an  angel 
on  earth,  she  was/  He  then  referred  to  his  own 
progin?ss,  and  the  course  of  their  married  life,  and 
added^   '  The  only   reparation    which    one  man  can 
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make  to  another  for  running  away  with  his  daughter 
is  to  be  exemplary  in  his  conduct  to  her.'  " 

In  his  way  homeward,  he  gave  the  following 
account  of  himself  in  a  letter  to  his  grandson :  — 

(Postmark,  Salisbury ; 
«*  Dear  Encombe,  Oct.  17th,  1832.) 

**  I  have  got  here,  Salisbury, —  and  go  on  to  Encombe  to- 
morrow morning.  The  gout  has  been  exceedingly  trouble- 
some, and  often  exceedingly  painful 

*^  But  I  am  grateful  for  my  sufferings  —  they  have  worked 
out  in  my  mind  a  better  opinion  of  the  remains  of  strength 
than  I  have  long  had,  and  I  have  not  that  sad  languor,  which 
has  certainly  made  me  a  burthen  to  myself  and  I  feel  must 
have  occasionally  given  uneasiness  to  others.  When  I  get 
to  Encombe,  I  must  have  recourse  to  the  bed  and  the  sofa." 

Quitting  Encombe  in  a  few  days  for  London,  he 
remained  in  town  three  or  four  weeks  for  medical 
advice,  and  during  that  visit  was  a  good  deal  dis- 
tressed by  the  loss  of  his  dog  Pincher,  whom, 
however,  after  a  few  days,  he  recovered.  The  parti- 
culars of  Pincher's  adventure,  as  they  were  related 
by  Lord  Eldon,  will  be  found  among  Miss  Forster's 
recollections  of  October  1836.  On  the  3rd  of  De- 
cember, Parliament  was  dissolved  for  the  purpose  of 
a  new  election  under  the  Reform  Bill:  and  Lord 
Eldon,  who  divided  his  time  in  this  November  and 
December  between  Encombe  and  Hamilton  Place, 
wrote  thus  to  his  grandson  from  London,  before  he 
went  into  Dorsetshire  for  the  close  of  the  year :  — 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  Encombe.  — (Extract.) 

"December  23rd,  1832. 
"  This  I  am  sure  of,  as  I  can  be  of  anything  not  posi- 
tively certain,  that,  if  you  have  not  a  House  of  Commons 
that  will  assist  in  suppressing,  by  necessary  laws,  popular 
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unions^  popular  unions  will,  at  no  great  distance  of  time, 
suppress  that  House^  and  the  House  of  Lords  too ;  and  the 
third  and  higher  branch  of  the  Legislature  into  the  bargain. 
I  hope  England  and  Englishmen  are  not  so  debased  and 
degenerated  as  to  let  such  things  take  place  without  a  fight, 
in  a  battle  field,  for  it.  Yoiu:  demagogues  and  popular 
unionbts  will,  as  it  should  seem,  have  such  a  fight,  if  the 
Legislature  objects  to  what  they  mean  further  to  propose." 

Among  the  districts,  which  did  themselves  credit 
in  that  season  of  excitement,  was  the  southern  divi- 
sion of  his  native  county.  He  thus  congratulates 
the  Lady  of  the  Conservative  Member:  — 

lAfrd  Eldon  to  Mrs.  Bell  —  (Extract) 
"  Dear  Airs.  Bell,  (About  the  end  of  Dec.  1832.) 

"  The  heart  of  an  old  gentleman  of  eighty-two  is  so  over- 
joyed by  the  intelligence  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  send  to 
him,  that  he  is  quite  renovated  in  youth,  health,  and  spirits ; 
and  he  thinks  that  if  he  had  you  for  his  partner,  he  could  go 
down  a  country  dance,  as  in  days  of  yore,  to  the  tune  of 
Bonny  Northumberland.*' 
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CHAPTER  LVIL 
1833. 

RE-ESTABLISHMENT  OF  LORD  ELDON'S  HEALTH.  —  LETTER  FROK  HIM 

TO   LORD  ENCOMBE. HOUSE   OF   LORDS:    COERCION  BILL:    BILL 

FOR  AMENDMENT   OF   LAW:   IRISH   CHURCH  TEMPORALITIES  BILL. 

LETTER    OF    LORD    ELDON    TO    LORD    STOWELL. RESTORATION 

BY  LORD  ELDON  OF  KINGSTON  CHAPEL.  —  LETTERS  FROM  HIM 
TO  LADY  F.  J.  BANKES.  —  ENLISTBfENT  OF  BRITISH  SUBJECTS  IN 
THE  WARS  OF  PORTUGAL.  —  RECEPTION  OF  LORD  ELDON  AT  THE 
MIDDLE  TEMPLE.  —  LETTERS  TO  LADY  F.  J.  BANELES. POLI- 
TICAL UNIONS  :  LOCAL  JURISDICTIONS :  147tH  CLAUSE  OF  IRISH 
TEMPORALITIES  BILL.  —  MS.  OF  LORD  ELDON  UPON  THE  APPLI- 
CATION OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY  TO  LAY  PURPOSES.  —  LETTERS 
OF  LORD  ELDON  TO  LADY  F.  J.  BANKES  :  HIS  SPEECHES  AGAINST 
IRISH  CHURCH  TEMPORALITIES  BILL,  —  AND  PORTUGUESE  ENLIST- 
MENTS.—  SECOND  VISIT  OF  LORD  ELDON  TO  DURHAM  :  MRS. 
FORSTER's  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  IT. — LORD  ELDON  A  WITNESS  IN 
DICAS  r.  BROUGHAM.  —  LETTER  OF  LORD  ELDON  TO  COMMISSARY 
GORDON. 

The  new  year,  1833,  began  well  for  Lord  Eldon :  it 
was  now,  for  the  first  time  since  his  Lady's  death,  that 
an  improvement  began  to  show  itself  in  his  health. 
The  following  extract  announces  it :  and  it  proceeded 
so  favourably,  that  when  he  was  at  Encombe  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  he  was  able  again  to  walk 
to  the  top  of  his  favourite  hills. 

Lord  Eidon  to  Lord  Encombe.  —  (Extract) 

(January  13th,  1833.) 

"  I  think  myself,  certainly,  somewhat  better  than  I  liave 

been.     I  can  take  a  walk,  and  a  longer  walk  than,  six  weeks 

ago,  I  had  any  hope  I  should  ever  be  able  to  take.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

As  I  could  not  manage  for  Christmas  Day  my  usual  bit  of 
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djimer  for  the  poor  panBhioners  —  on  this  Sunday,  to  the 
amount  of  alxjve  600  persons,  inen>  women,  and  children,  they 
dine  upon  rations  of  beef  and  plum  j>udding,  which  I  supply. 
And  the  cry  of  *  Aslilcy  for  ever  1 '  '  Banker  for  ever  1 '  *  Pon- 
eonliy  fur  e\'er! '  *  Calcraft  for  ever  1 '  are  all  drowned  in  the 
tml verbal  cry  of  *  Beef  and  Plum  Pudding  for  ever !  '**    •  •  • 

About  the  end  of  January,  Lord  Eldon  returned  to 
London,  and  on  the  5th  of  Febiniary  (1833),  the  busi- 
ness of  the  first  Parliament  elected  under  the  Reform 
Act  waa  begun  by  a  speech  from  the  King  in  person  ; 
in  which,  among  other  topics  requiring  the  attention 
of  Parliament,  the  lawless  state  of  the  Irish  people 
was  emphatically  noticed.  Accordingly  the  Ministers, 
without  lo3S  of  time,  introduced  a  measure  for  the 
suppression  of  disturbances  in  Ireland,  which  baa 
been  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Coercion 
Bill.  It  was  first  opened  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  Earl  Grey,  on  the  15th  of  February,  explained 
tti»  pur|)ort  and  outline* 

The  Earl  of  Bldon^  in  supporting  the  bill^  expressed  hia 
deep  regret  for  the  cause  which  had  called  it  forth^  and  hia 
dcfiirc  to  know  for  how  long  a  period  it  was  to  remain  in 
i>{R>mtion.  No  doubt»  said  he,  it  must  oontinue  iu  force 
a^  long  vm  its  cause :  I  should  wish  it  even  to  continue  a  little 
loQger^  —  tliat  is  (and  this,  I  think,  will  not  be  found  without 
its  proper  use  in  repressing  agitation),  that  is,  X  my,  until 
justice  be  done  on  all  pcreons  who  shall  have  been  convicttjd 
during  its  npi^nition,  so  that  its  cloee  may  not  be  marked  by 
the  impunity  of  some  who  may  Iiave  lieen  guilty  under  it- 
The  Koblc  Earl  will  rcnietidier  an  instance  of  the  kind,  which 
occurred  at  the  expiry  of  the  Proclamation  Act,  when  a 
party  who  had  pleadi.<l  guilty,  and  whooe   mm  had  etood 

r,  cucajjed  unpunished." 

The  delx'udant,  to  whom  Lord  El  Jon  here  alluded, 
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HM  Mr-  0*Comiell,  who,  in  the  early  part  of  the  yc 
1831^  had    thus   slipped   through   the  hands  of  tl 
Irbli  GovemmeBtt 


Gf^  itplied  tiiat  tf^  after  further  consideratiaQ  of  the 
AD  J  proriBiiMi  abotild  ijipear  to  him  to  be  reqtiistte 

fior  the  pttrpoee  indicated^  be  should  be  happy  to  ayoil  himself 

«riMd£UmVmatL 

iMri  EUm  im  Ladg  F,  X  BajUkes. — (Extract) 

««S«tQidftj;  (Feb.  16lL,  im$% 

"  We  had  lut  w^bt  m  langiah  and  mtere^ing  debate  on, 

tv^  «r  throe  fpeech^  upon.  Lord  Grc^'a  bill  for 

I  wm  mtd  to  Ink  dfateriiaM^  oiherwise  properly  called 

The  wamoBreB  are  severe :  whether   thay 

I  hm  tAotual,  and  do  not  eome  much  too  late,  is  another 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  made  a  good  speech  — 

In  mr  Gi^  could  tctj  ea^y^  and  certainly  not 

m  alt»  set  oMI  «f  ^  wetvpe,  hj  the  Roman  relief  bill  being 

^  and  miseries,  now  to  be  checked 
:  — and  measures  not  explained  were 
y«tcd  al,  but  whkh»  I  fiear,  will  turn  out  to  be  intentions  to 
jmr  the  K^ttan  dAofie  desgy  out  of  some  parts  of  the 
a^mihihtigd  Proleetaiil  Ai^dhashope'  and  Bishops'  revenues. 
I  ml  a  fitw  woedit^  wbieh^  from  the  faintuess  of  my  voiecv  I 
think  w«dre  nd  heard  —  for  not  one  such  word  did  I  utter  as 
the  "M*.^rmng  l\Tet*  reports  — so  that  Ibid  adieu  now  to 
^Kahvi^  in  I^liamcnt." 

Whm^  Oil  the  26th  of  March,  the  House  of  Lords 
wv^re  in  Coumiittee  ou  the  bill  for  the  amendment  of 
tbe  kwi  now  the  statute  3  &  4  Will,  4.  c.  42, 

L*vii  Klikoi  objected  to  the  provision  for  enabling  the 
Juil^;^  to  taako  ahemtioiiii  in  the  rules  of  pleading.  Instead 
^^£  tha  old  pcaotioe^  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  calling  on  the 
/  :  J  stale  their  doubts  as  to  the  practice  of  their  Courts 

if  he  thought  proper*  undertaking  to  recommend 
ions  to  Parliament*  it  was  now  proposed  —  and 
i  a  bill  which  stated  doubts  as  to  the  power  of  tlie 
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JadgiSi  ^  tlmt  tliey  jahould  nmke  rules  in  their  own  Coiirta; 
wbirii  rules  were  to  have  authority  for  five  yearsp  and  then 
to  beconici  the  law*  Why,  this  wa^  legislatiug ;  and  t  hii  bill 
gave  into  the  hands  of  the  Judges  the  power  to  uiakc  lawi  in 
very  ian»ortAiit  cases.  The  practice  of  the  Courts  wag  a  part 
of  the  law  of  the  land^  afiecting  property  and  even  peiBond 
liberty^  and  he  protested^  on  the  i^-t  of  the  subjecti  agiunfit 
giiiing  to  Judges  this  extensive  legislative  power. 

Toward  the  conclusion  of  the  Committee's  sitting, 

Lord  Eldon  e^presaed  his  satidfaction  that  the  arbitration 
danse  had  been  withdrawn^  as  in  his  opinion  it  wm  of  the 
most  injuiiouis  and  oijpressive  chanicter*  For  fifty  years,  aa 
a  Barrister,  a  Judge,  and  a  Chancellor,  he  hatl  been  acquiring 
experiencCj  and  thai  forbade  him  ever  to  consent  to  crmtjH'l 
tuitors  to  submit  to  on  arbitration* 

During  this  month  of  March,  a  bill,  for  that  retrench- 
ment of  the  Lrish  Church  Temporalities  which  was 
one  of  the  measures  recommended  to  Parliament  in 
the  King*s  speech^  bad  been  originated  by  Ministers  in 
the  House  of  Commons*  Against  that  bill,  wlien  it 
wns  afterwards  discussed  in  the  House  of  Lonls^  on 
the  Itlth  and  30th  of  July,  the  Earl  of  Eldon  will  be 
found  to  have  exerted  his  utmost  energy*  Meanwhile, 
on  the  1st  of  April,  when  a  petition  wai  presented  to 
the  Peers  against  the  Ministerial  plan,  he  took  occa- 
to  say, 

He  would  opiio^  itf  to  the  k^t  of  his  Gfe  imd  the  utmost 
of  his  power.  He  tijought  it  advciBG  to  every  established 
principle  of  Government,  and  full  of  spoliation.  His  life 
had  becD  spent  in  the  defeooe  of  the  EsUiblirfted  Cliureh,  and 
he  should  be  guilty  of  a  bate  dereliction  of  all  \m  fonner 
prinetples  if  he  did  not  rtiist  so  abominable  and  tnlamous  a 


At  II  lal-cr  hour  of  the  same  evening,  a  debate  took 
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place  upon  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  which  had  come 
back  from  the  House  of  Commons  with  some  amend- 
ments rendering  it  less  summary.  These  relaxations 
being  recommended  by  Earl  Grey, 

Lord  Eldon  questioned  whether  the  Ministers^  by  admit- 
ting that  the  bill  would  answer  its  purposes  without  the 
powers  which  they  had  originally  asked  for,  were  not  aban- 
doning that  ground  of  urgent  danger  and  imperious  necessity, 
on  which  alone  any  suspension  of  constitutional  rights  ought 
to  proceed,  and  the  assertion  of  which,  on  the  responsibility 
of  Ministers,  had  been  his  own  motive  for  supporting  them  in 
this  measure.  He  must  press  the  Noble  Earl  for  an  answer 
to  the  question,  whether  the  measure  was  necessary  now  f 

Earl  Grey  answered  that  the  necessity  for  it  still  existed, 
and  maintained  that  the  proposed  amendments  might  be 
adopted,  without  any  departure  fix)m  the  principle  declared 
by  Lord  Eldon« 

The  amendments  were  adopted  accordingly.  This 
measure  is  now  the  statute  5  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  4. 

Lord  Wynford  had  introduced  a  bill  to  diminish 
expense  and  delay  in  suits  at  law,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal object  was  to  enable  plaintiffs  and  defendants 
to  examine  each  other  on  interrogatories.  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  moved  and  carried  the  rejection  of  the  measure, — 
Lord  Eldon  concurring  with  him,  and  grounding  his 
objection  mainly  upon  the  inexpediency  of  confound- 
ing the  principles  of  legal  with  those  of  equitable 
procedure. 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  Stowell. — (Extract) 

(Post-mark,  April  19th,  1833.) 
"  The   Chancellor    must    think    the   Privy    Coimcil,   as 
heretofore  attended^  has  been  a  sad  tribunal :    for   he   has 
brought  a  bill  into  the  House  of  Lords^  in  which  he  makes 
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iill  tlie  Judges,   and   even  the   principal  Coinmis^ioiier   of 
the  new  Court  of  Bankniptcj,    additional    meintM?r8   of 
CorDuutte^  of  Privy  CouncUlors,  to  hear  eccleaia&tical  »p-1 
petik,  prixe  court  appeals^  &e*  &c.     Either  he  or  I  am  be* 
coitiiii^  very  ftwlish, 

"  lie  lioa  brought  in  another  bill  for  establishing  permanent 
Courts  in  the  different  counUeBj  with  scijcaDts  or  barrlstergl 
of  ten  years  standing,  constantly  sitting  with  juries,  in  like 
manner  as  the  Judges  when  they  go  the  Spring  and  Summer 
circuit  throughotit  the  kingdom, — each  county,  as  it  were, 
haviDg  through  the  year  a  county  Westminster  Hall  of  it 
own.     This  odd  gcheme  is  at  first  to  be  tried  only  in  two  or^ 
three  counties,  to  see  how  it  answers.     I  hope  he  won't  select, 
as  hij*  trial  or  experiment  counties,  Durhaiu  or  Dorset ;  jier^ 
haps  you  would  not  wish  him  to  take  Berks  or  Glouceater- 
A&m,     But  there  are  no  Lords  attending  tlie  House  upon 
such  matteris,  and  he  will  have  his  own  way," 

Lord  Eldon,  who  had  yisited  Encombe  in  February 
and  at  Easter,  repaired  thither  again  at  Whitsuntide. 
On  this  last  occasion j  Lord  and  Lady  Encombe  were 
with  hiin  from  Saturday  the  2 5tli  of  May  to  the  Wed- 
nesday following*  This  %vas  Lady  Encorabc's  first 
visit  there  :  and  on  Sunday  the  26th,  the  newly-built 
chapel  at  Kingston,  which  is  a  chapel  of  ease  for  the 
[mrish  of  Corfe  Castle,  was  opened  for  divine  senrice, 
the  solemnity  being  attended  by  Lord  Eldon^  Lord 
aiid  Lady  Eneombe,  and  other  memljers  of  the  family. 
The  old  cha|)el  had  been  a  rude^  ill-constructed  build- 
ing, the  walls  of  which,  though  thick  and  clumsy, 
were  by  no  means  impervious  to  damp.  The  present 
edifice,  which  is  of  a  plain  Gothic  chnracter,  was  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Repton^  and  execut-i*d  under  his  super- 
iiitendance,  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Eldon,  by  virtue 
of  a  faculty  fn>ra  the  Ecclesiastical  Court. 
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Lard  Eldan  to  Lady  F.  J.  ^onfc?*.— (Extoct) 

(Written  from  London,  not  dated.) 

^^The  Badioals  here,  and  at  Birmingham,  &o.  &c.  &c, 
seem  to  be  fanning  resolutions  to  pay  no  taxes  whateyer,  till 
the  sovereign  will  of  their  high  mightinesses  *  the  people,* 
for  a  repeal  of  the  window  and  boose  taxes,  shall  be  obeyed 
by  Parliament  This  is  treason;  but  no  step  is  taken  to  treat 
it  as  treason  was  heretofore  treated. 

**  Report  says  some  of  the  Ministers,  when  they  were 
beaten  in  a  vote  a  few  nights  ago,  offered  their  resignations, 
and  that  their  Master  said,  *No — if  any  go,  all  shall  go. 
All  remained. 

"  There  is  a  report,  believed  by  some  (I  know  not  what  to 
make  of  it)  that  there  are  movements  towards  forming  a 
coalition  Ministry  of  Whigs  and  Tories.  If  it  is  so — if  we 
are  to  have  the  old  hated  junction,  such  as  Lord  North  and 
Fox  heretofore  made,  and  which  was  followed  by  public  de- 
testation— I  shall  endeavour/  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  per- 
fectly retired  private  life. 

*^  Of  Leopold  in  Belgium,  it  is  said  the  Roman  Catholics 
there  expect  him  to  turn  Catholic,  or  turn  out." 

The  neutrality  declared  by  the  British  Crovm,  re- 
specting the  contest  then  proceeding  in  Portugal,  had 
been  extensively  violated  by  enlistments  of  British  sub- 
jects in  the  service  of  one  and  the  other  of  the  con- 
tending parties ;  and,  the  matter  being  brought  before 
the  House  of  Lords  on  the  3rd  of  June,  by  a  motion 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  an  address  to  the 
King  to  enforce  the  observance  of  this  neutrality  by 
his  subjects, 

Lord  Eldon  said  that  enlistments,  in  breach  of  a  neutrality 
which  his  Majesty  had  enjoined  by  a  proclamation,  were  con- 
trary to  the  express  law  of  the  land :  and  maintained  it  to 
have  been  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Qt)vemment,  as  soon  as 
they  became  cognisant  of  what  was  going  on,  to  put  a  stop 
to  proceedings  which  he  characterised  as  a  gross  violation  of 
the  common  law. 
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The  Duke^s  motion  was  carried  against  Ministers 
by  a  majority  of  79  against  69. 

The  following  report  is  abridged  from  the  "  Morn- 
ing Post''  of  June  7th,  1833:  — 

"  Yesterday  being  the  grand  day  hi  Trioity  Term  at  the 
Middle  Temple,  on  which  it  k  usual  for  the  Judges  and  other 

*  dktingiudhed  members  of  the  Soeiety  to  dine  In  the  Hall, 
tlic  Eiirl  of  Eldon^  who  baa  not  been  prosent  on  this  occusiua 
for  ecvend  years,  diticd  at  the  Bench  table.  The  venerable 
Earl  was  in  excellent  health  and  epirits.  In  the  course  of 
die  evetiitig  he  proposed  m  a  toasti  *  The  Bar ; '  and  shortly 
ifterwards  an  intbnation  was  made  to  the  Bencli,  tlmt  the  Bar 
tlioii  present  were  desirous  of  testifying  their  respect  for  the 
dmtinguitihed  member  of  their  Society  and  of  the  prufeadon 
who  hiul  that  day  gratified  them  by  his  presence,  '  The 
liealth  of  the  Earl  of  Eldon'  waa  then  drunk  with  an  unex- 
ampled enthusiasm.  The  Hall  rang  with  aedamatioo^  Bench, 
Bar«  and  etudanta  appearing  to  vie  with  mdi&tbet  in  their 
inanLfe43tntiontJ  of  respect 

*'  The  Earl  of  Eldon  roee,  evidently  under  the  influence  of 
consulerable  emotion,  to  return  thanks.  He  observed  that 
he  o^iuld  not  but  feel  deeply  sensible  of  the  honouft  or  he 
would  rather  lay  the  kind  feelingi  which  the  Bar  had  just 
ehown  towards  him,  when  he  called  to  mind  that  a  ficriod  of  half 
»  century  had  elapsed  since  ho  6rst  became  a  member  of  that 
Soeitty.  Long,  he  trusted,  might  the  Bar  continue  to  main* 
tain  that  high,  and  honouralile,  and  independent  character, 
which  svm  essential  ta  the  pure  administration  of  justicM^  and 
which,  he  would  take  loive  to  say,  was  one  of  the  main 

liources  of  the  prosperity  which  this  country  had  hitherto 
enjoyed.  8o  long  an  the  proA^ssion  maintained  that  high 
character,  he  was  sure  that  the  |Kx>pIe  of  thk  counti7  would 
alwayi^i  look  to  Westminster  Hull  for  the  maintenance  of  thdr 

I  jtii^t  rights ;  lUid,   Im>king  to   Westminster  Hall,  It  is  impos- 

'  tible,  said  the  Noble  Earl,  turning  towards  the  window  of  the 
Middle  Temple  Ilall,  which  16  decorated  with  the  armorial 

^besriogs  of  Lorda  Cbirendon,  Somere^  Talbot,  Hardwicke, 

0  i 
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Ashburton,  Kenyon,  Tenterden,  &C.,  that  they  can  ever 
forget  the  Middle  Temple.  The  venerable  Ead  was,  at  the 
conduflion  of  his  epeech,  and  on  retiring  firom  the  Hall^ 
greeted  with  enthumastic  and  continued  cheering  by  the 
whole  Society. 

^^  We  believe  this  is  the  only  instance  in  which  the  health 
of  an  individual,  other  than  the  King  or  Queen,  has  been 
drunk  at  any  of  the  r^ular  Term  dinners  by  this  Society. " 

LardEldan  toLady  F.  J.  fanAe^.  —  (Extract) 

"  Friday ;  (June  7th,  1833.) 
*^  I  yesterday,  being  much  pressed  so  to  do,  dined  at  the 
Middle  Temple,  at  the  Benchers'  anniversary  dinner. 
It  was  right  that  I  should  conquer,  if  I  could,  my  great  re- 
luctance to  everything  of  that  sort,  and  I  was  repidd  for  my 
struggle  to  conquer  that  reluctance,  by  my  reception.  All 
the  younger  m^nbers  of  the  Society  dined,  as  well  as  the  old 
ones,  the  Benchers ;  and,  as  I  walked  down  the  great  Hall,  in 
which  we  dined,  there  was  a  general  sort  of  acclamation  of 
kindness  fix)m  them  all,  which  cheered  an  old  gentleman." 

The  8th  of  June  was  the  last  day  on  which  he  ever 
sate  judicially  as  a  Privy  Councillor.  It  was  in  a 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  upon  the  very  pecu- 
liar case  of  Drax  and  Grosvenor. 

Lord  Eldan  to  Lady  F.  J.  Bankes.  —  (Extract) 

'' Sunday;  (June  16th,  1833). 

"  The  Whig  and  Radical  newspapers  are  doing  all  they 
can  to  carry  the  Church  Bill  against  the  Church  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  to  recommend,  if  that  cannot  be  accom- 
plished, the  destruction  of  the  House  of  Lords  itself,  either 
by  direct  dissolution  of  it  by  the  force  of  the  people,  or  by  in- 
direct dissolution  of  it  by  swamping  it  with  a  creation  of  a 
sufficiently  numerous  body  of  new  Peers. 

"  Of  dinners,  and  attempts  of  speeches,  I  have  had  more 
than  enough.  The  dinners  T  cannot  digest :  of  speeches  I 
can  make  none  to  my  own  satisfaction, — or  without  regret- 
ting that  I  attempt  to  make  any — sometimes  sorely  regretting 
it.    I  will,  however,  do  what  I  can  when  the  Church  Bill 
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^eotnes*     ^Vhen  that  is  done,  I  am  done ;  my  character  re- 
l^ulret  that  I  should  become  a  private  man  :  I  am  gure  my 
i  of  niind  does.     How  I  happen  to  be  so  well  a^  I  am  in 
health,  though  weak^  I  coimot  tell.^ 

A  question  being  put  on  the  17th  to  Lord  Grey^ 
upon  the  subject  of  Political  Unions, 

Lord  Eldon  preeded  upon  the  Goveniment  the  duty  of 
emplojing  the  law  to  put  down  these  combinations,  imd  to 
8ut>preai*  the  inflammatory  and  eeditioui§  libels  which  had  been 
circuhited  for  the  last  two  years.  If  Minisitera  had  acted  as 
they  ought  to  have  done  with  reepcct  to  the  riots  and  humings 
at  Nottingham,  thcjso  which  occurred  at  Bristol  three  months 
afterwards  would  have  been  prevented.  He  Diight  now  be 
allowed  to  a«k  Lord  Grey,  whether  the  **  good  flenee"  of  the 
country  had  experimentally  justified  hie  confidenee? 

On  the  24th,  Lord  Eldon  spoke,  and  divided  the 
HousCj  but  for  that  time  wthout  success,  against  the 
Local  Jurisdiction  BUL  In  the  following  month 
aiiother  stand  was  made  against  it,  and  it  w]^  th^i 
defeiited.  Of  the  iii^t  struggle.  Lord  Eldon  writes 
thus :  — 

L&rd  £td&n  iu  Lady  F* «/.  Bmnimt* 

"June  25  th,  (1833), 

**  I  went  down  yesterday  to  denounce  a  most  abominable 
kw  bin  of  the  ChanceUor's;  spoke  a*  strongly  against  it  aa 
an  oh]  lawyers  mind  and  body  could  enable  him  to  ipcak, 
and  moved  ti>  pot  i^ff  the  bill  for  six  montha,  Hu  friends 
brought  together  a  majority  against  me^  —  tho^e,  — many^  — 
who  ought  to  have  been  my  friends^  to  many  of  whom  I  liud 
been  a  friend  indeed  in  past  lifc»  would  not  take  the  trouble 
to  comei  or  to  stay,  —  and  I  wjls  lK*aten ;  a  thing  I  don't 
reli»h  Tmit^h,  and  the  lefii  beeause  the  measure  I  opposed  ts» 
1  think,  one  i>f  tlie  moat  objectionable  I  have  ever  eeeu  pro- 
]Hjt^*d  tu  ParUament.  t  shall  attend  on  the  day  when  a  tliird 
.  reading  of  it  will  bo  proposed,  vote  against  it,  and  roeord  my 
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o^nions  and  objections  in  a  protest  That  dene,  I  shall 
attend  no  more,  except  when  the  Churdi  Beform  Bill  comes 
to  us,  as  to  whidi,  I  think,  nobody  is  acting  disGreetlj  and 
prudently  on  either  side.  I  know  I  am  gone  by^  and  can  do 
no  good;  but  I  will  not,  in  so  very  important  a  matter, 
shrink  from  making  an  attempt,  however  feeble  or  useless  it 
may  be,  to  do  my  duty." 

In  the  month  of  June,  the  Ministers,  conducting 
the  Irish  Church  Temporalities  Bill  through  the 
House  of  Commons,  abandoned  in  Conmiittee  the 
147th  clause  of  it,  which  proposed  the  application  to 
temporal  purposes  of  funds  to  be  obtained  from  eccle- 
siastical property.  The  following  paper,  of  which 
the  original  was  found  in  the  hand- writing  of  Lord 
Eldon,  appears,  from  the  reference  to  that  clause,  to 
have  been  written  shortly  before  the  abandonment  of 
it,  that  is,  in  May  or  June  1833. 

^^  It  seems  difficult  to  maintain,  upon  attentively  consider- 
ing all  these  matters,  that  the  perpetual  establishment  of  the 
Protestant  religion  in  England,  and  the  perpetual  established 
Protestant  Presbyterian  religion  in  Scotland,  were  not  in- 
tended to  be  mutual  and  united  provisions,  for  the  m^te- 
nance  of  Protestantism,  and  for  the  support  and  preservation 
of  the  respective  governments,  discipline,  and  rights  of  those 
respective  Protestant  churches,  their  ministers,  and  clergy, 
and  fences  respectively  against  the  inroads  of  Popery  in 
either  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 

"  It  seems  therefore  that  the  question  which  has  been 
lately  agitated,  as  to  a  Church  Beform  Bill,  may  be  as  aptly 
said  to  be  a  breach,  to  an  important  extent,  with  the  antece- 
dent compact  with  the  Protestant  Legislature  of  Scotland,  as 
it  has  been  represented  to  be  with  the  Protestant  Legislature 
of  Ireland,  and  a  breach  of  good  faith  alike  to  both. 

"  It  is  undoubtedly,  too,  matter  of  mighty  weight,  if  what 
has  by  some  been  argued  can  be  maintained,  viz.  *  that  the 
King's  oath  or  solemn  declarations,  being  required  by  Parlia- 
ment, may  cease  to  be  requisite,  if  the  Houses  of  Parliament 


for  kLi  conaeat  a  meflsure  not  consistent  with  those 
which  it  should  Beem  to  appear  be  liad  in  the  nio^t  «c»lemii 
mjiUTier  engaged— eveo  by  the  eoleumity  of  oatli^ — tu  inaiu-  j 
lain  and  preierve,* 

**  How  would  mich  a  proposition  have  been  received  if,  im- 
mediately after  the  Union  of  Scotland,  forming  the  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britiun,  the  very  measures  had  taken  pla^^e  a^in, 
which  the  people  of  Scotland  had  taken  the  most  pain^  lo 
prevent,  and  placcil  the  Sovereign  under  tlie  moat  awftd 
engagements  to  prevent?  If  the  majority  of  th©  Englieh 
Lords  and  CommonB  had  voted,  in  each  of  their  Houses,  what 
would  have  done  their  utmost  to  destroy^  wholly  or  partly, 
the  Scotch  Protestant  Presbyterian  government^  its  Church, 
its  discipline  and  government,  or  tmj  of  itd  rights  or  any 
port  of  its  property  ? 

**  Notwithstanding  what  any  reputedly  great  lawyer*  may 
liave  statedj  as  to  the  obligation  of  the  Sovereign's  oath  being 
removed  by  the  act  of  the  Piwliamcntj  it  must  be  recol- 
lected that  the  act  of  the  two  Houees*  till  more  is  done^  ie  not 
an  Act  of  Ptu4iament,  The  act  of  each  House  amounts  only 
to  advice ; — ^and^  after  that  advice  ts  given,  the  consent  must 
bt  conscientiously  given  before  there  cau  be  any  Act  of  Par- 
Uament,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  gone  by  when 
fTOi  an  Ajcbbisbop  could  advi^  a  Sovereign  f  that  his  private 
doiimeiioa  most  give  way  to  sometliLng  called  a  public  con- 
■010008; — ^ advice  untVirtunately  which  was  followed,  and  the 
Moitarch^s  attentioti  to  which  aubittcred  his  last  moments, 
and  rendered,  aooording  to  his  own  dying  declamtiou^  an  un- 
just sentence  |^  what  Ptovidcnoe  might  have  |iemiitted  to 


•  This  i*  bdieved  to  refer  to  Ltird  Brougham. 

f  Thia  alluilt's  to  tlic  a^lviec  given  by  the  Archbinhiip  of  York 
to  Charle«  I.  upon  Stratlbnr!)  ultaiadur. 

J  Tbiil  i**,  DcndftiTd  an  u^juit  sentencei  UjKjn  huDffc!f»  what  Pro* 
videncc  tntghl  well  permit  by  way  of  retributioti  against  himM'1£  , 
Tln>  King^a  wortlg,  on  tlia  seaflbldf  were  tliest^  i — •♦God  forbid  I 
should  be  io  lU  a  ChriMian,  as  not  to  say  God's  jadgmcnts  arc  jnsl 
upon  Bie  ;  ninny  timp*  hv  doth  pny  ju?*ticc  by  an  unjusit  ftenieaee  — 
lliat  i*  ordinary.  I  will  only  miy  ilii*,  that  an  unjust  sentence  that 
I  iulTcrvd  to  Lake  o^cel,  i»  puni^iUcd  now  by  an  ur^juet  Stat) 
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be  pronounced  agarnet  himself;  because,  disregarding  the 
dictates  of  his  private  conscience,  he  had  acted  according  to 
what  he  had  been  persuaded  to  think, — ^that  what  was  termed 
his  public  conscience  had  justified  him  in  sanctioning  an  un- 
just sentence  against  one  of  his  subjects.  It  has  often  been 
observed,  that  stating  extreme  cases  does  not  assist  sound  ar- 
gument ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  whcU 
is  sound  reasoning  may  frequently  be  shown  by  putting  ex- 
treme cases. 

"  If,  upon  the  very  day  after  (in  any  King  or  Queen's 
reign)  the  Sovereign  in  the  b^inning  of  the  week  had  taken 
the  Coronation  oath,  a  House  of  Conmions  had  passed  a  bill 
to  destroy  Episcopacy,  or  to  remove  all  Bishops  from  the 
House  of  Lords,  or  to  place  in  that  House  Bishops  professing 
the  Boman  Catholic  and  not  the  Protestant  faith,  could  it 
possibly  have  been  conceded,  in  deference  to  the  opinion  or 
reasoning  of  any  great  or  reputedly  great  lawyers,  that  these 
proceedings  in  the  two  Houses  justified  the  future  act  of  the 
King's  consent,  though  these  proceedings  could  never  be  an 
act  of  a  Parliament  till  that  consent  was  given,  and  the  oath 
prescribed  by  an  antecedent  Act  of  Parliament,  properly  im- 
derstood,  was  intended  to  prevent  his  individual  consent 
being  given  to  such  inchoate  proceedings,  not  yet  Acts  of 
Parliament  ?  How  could  the  Legislature,  which  enabled  the 
Members  of  each  House  of  Parliament  to  pass  bills  not 
under  the  sanction  of  their  oaths,  be  imderstood,  because 
they  did  not  act  under  the  sacred  obligations  of  oath  to  tender 
to  the  King  or  Queen  the  bills  they  had  passed,  therefore  to 
sanction  his  consent  to  those  bills  without  the  careful  exer- 
cise of  his  own  judgment  regulated  by  the  obligations  of  his 
oath,  as  he  should  himself  consider  what  those  obligations  re- 
quired of  him  ?  To  say  therefore  that  what  is  called  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  (but  which,  previous  to  the  Sovereign's  con- 
sent constituting  it  an  Act  of  Parliament,  is  no  Act  of  Par- 
liament,) justifies  a  construction  of  the  King's  oath,  whether 
that  construction  is  or  not  conformable  to  the  real  meaning 
of  the  oath,  seems  to  be  a  proposition  not  reconcilable  to 
common  sense,  soimd  reason,  or  religious  considerations. 

"  Let  us  now  suppose  that,  immediately  after  the  Act  for 
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IkbUshing  the  Treaty  of  Union  between  England  and  Scot- 
waa  passed,  under  tlie  sancfion  and  obligations  of  the 

Hwo  preceding  Acta  of  England  and  Scotlimd,  and  the  King's 
oatli,    a  bill  had  been  brought  into  the   House  of  CommonB 

,  and  pa8.^ed  in  tliat  Houj^Cj  by  which  ten  Episcopal  Sees  of  the 
Church  of  England  were  proposed  to  be  abolished— the  obli- 
!>ii  upon  the  King's  eubjectB  in  general  to  maintain  the 
of  the  National  Ei*tabli«hed  Episco|)al  Church  had 
i  destroyed,  and  that  obligation  bad  been  thrown  wholly 
on  the  revenues  of  the  Clergy — and  by  which,  as  in  the  147  th 
propo^*d  clause^  the  revenues  should  be  declared  to  be  at  the 
disposal  of  Parliament  for  any  state  or  civil  puriKnes  as  tem- 
poral property — and  that  a  bill  of  eudi  a  nature  had  also 

J  been  passed  by  the  Ilotitse  of  LordB^  and  was  then  tendcrc**! 
to  the  Sovereign  for  \m  *^  ie  Rm  le  veui^' — could  the  King, 
laying  aside  all  considemtion  of  the  sacred  and  solemn  obli- 
gations hiid  upon  his  conscience  by  the  treaty  and  the  Acta 
which  had  licen  passed  before  the  treating  paxties  would 
treat,  look  at  what  had  passed  in  the  two  Houses  as  an  Act 
of  Parliament  freeing  him  from  those  obli^itione  which  both 
English  and  Scotch  Parliaments  had  iroi>o&ed  by  parliament 
iary  enaotment^,  and  from  the  rn^lemn  oatli  which  was  by 
many  supposed  to  bind  his  conscience  ?  If  he  wa»  to  be  libe- 
rated from  that  imtb  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  the  united 
acts  of  the  tw(f  House:!  crtat^d  tw  iuch  Art ;  and  his  con- 
scientious obligations,  if  such  were  imposed  upon  him  before 
an  Act  passedj  could  not  very  rationally  be  said,  even  by  a 
Lord  Chancellor^  to  be  duly  observed  by  his  creating  it  him* 
ad( — ^by  his  Royal  assent  to   the  bill  which  neyer  could  be 

,  an  Act  of  Parliament^  till  he  had,  before  there  could  be  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  adopted  that  very  step  on  his  part  which  was 
stated  in  argument  by  some  to  be  sanctified  hy  an  Act  of 
Farliainent. 

**  If  the  Lieges  of  Scotland  would  not  trust,  as  it  is  ap- 
parent that  they  would  not  place  tbeir  trust  in,  the  Houses 
of  I^Uament^  in  one  of  which  they  were  oidy  to  have  45 
Members  and  iu  the  other  only  16^  never  was  there  folly  eo 
completely  foolish^ — ^if  they  did  not  deem  it  to  be  clear  that 
they  had    no  security  but  in  the  conscience  of  the  Sove- 
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reign^  indudiig  him  to  withhold  his  assent  to  the  adTice  giveir 
bj  the  Houses,  and  refusing  to  consider  that  advice,  according 
to  the  argument  above  mentioned,  — as  dispensing  with  what 
they  could  not  but  consider  as  their  main  security,  and 
which  the  natives  of  Scotland  never  could  have  thought  that 
he  could  consider  as  an;  Act  e£  Parliament,  till  he  had,  imder 
the  influence  of  his  own  conscience,  by  the  Boyal  assent, 
created  and  made  it  an  Act  of  Padiament.  It  seems  clear 
therefore  that  the  true  question  would  be  this — and  this 
only — whether  his  own  conscience  would  allow  him,  consis- 
tently with  his  oath,  to  give  his  assent  to  the  measure,  which 
they  advised  him,  following  that  consent  and  advice,  to  con- 
sent to.  If  the  Sovereign's  conscience  upon  his  own  examt- 
nation  of  what  that  conscience  required  of  him,  did  not 
satisfy  lum  that  he  might  conscientiously  give  his  Royal 
assent,  the  solemn  expression  of  that  consent  on  his  part 
could  not,  as  some  thoi^ht,  be  justified  by  the  mere  acts  of 
two  Houses,  which,  without  his  assent,  could  create  no  Act 
of  Parliament." 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F.  J.  Banhes. 

"Friday  evening;  (July  12tli,  1833). 
*'  I  have  had  a  levee  of  politicians  with  me  all  day  long  — 
and,  as  I  shall  set  out  early  for  my  brother's  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, I  begin  my  Saturday's  letter  to-day,  leaving  a  place  for 
a  few  but  very  warm  affectionate  words,  after  I  receive  my 
daily  comfort  in  a  letter  from  you  by  to-morrow's  post.  I 
hope  I  have  done  some  good  to  the  cause  of  the  Church  to-day, 
changing  the  opinions  of  some  who  were  likely  to  think  wrong, 
and  fixing  aright  the  opinions  of  some  of  those  sad  poor  fellows 
who  waver  much.     I  set  myself  down  therefore  to-day,  as 

having  gained  some  ground  in  a  good  cause. 

****** 

**  I  have  had  two  Bishops  with  me  this  morning  for  a  con- 
siderable time — one  of  them,  the  Irish  Bishop  of  Clonfert :  I 
was  particularly  happy  to  see  him.  In  the  year,  I  think,  1 77 1, 
he  spoke  his  beautiful  prize  poem  on  the  Love  of  our  Country, 
in  the  theatre  at  Oxford,  on  the  same  day  in  which  I  spoke  my 
prize  essay  on  the  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Foreign 
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Tmvel.  This  meeting  deUglit^  me.  Our  SoTereign  Lord 
lias  been  much  tulkcHi  of  in  common  conversation  and  rc|K>rt 
(and  thai  Ima  kept  tip  people's  hopes  and  Bpirits)  as  totiilly 
disapproviiig  tlie  Church  Bill.  Alael  Lord  Grey  told  ub 
publicly  ycdterdiiy  in  the  House  that  he  had  his  Majesty 'a 
authority  to  declare  his  consent  to  \^  The  bill  is  not  m  liad 
as  it  wad  at  first ;  but  it  is  &  ead  bad  bilL'' 

Speaking  afterwards  to  Miss  Forster  of  the  Irish 
Bishop's  visitj  Lord  Eldon  said :  — 

**  He  told  me  of  what  I  am  sure  I  had  forgotten,  that 
I  was  a  very  modest  boy,  a  very  fnadesi  hoy  indeed : 
I  ara  sure  he  said  tfiai ;  I  think  he  added^  ^  You  have 
become  a  sad  impudent  one  sime :  *  of  this  last  I  am 
Rot  sure.  '  I J  said  he,  *  recited  my  pme  poem  fir»t ; 
and  when  I  came  out,  you  hesitated  so  much  about 
going  in,  that  I  actually  had  to  taie  you  by  the 
shoulders  and  push  you  in/' 

Lord  Etdon  to  Lady  F,  X  Bankes.  ~  (Extract,) 

"Tucsdny;  (July  16th,  1^33). 

**  Our  newe»  dom^tic^  h  very  bad.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
tan,  and  a  lot  of  adherents  who  act  with  him»  mean  to  vote 
for,  and  not  ai^instt  the  Church  Reform  Bill  to-morrow  on 
the  second  reading.  The  few  of  us  who  can't  consent  to 
Church  spoliation  will  TOte,  from  our  hcartA,  against  it  ^  but 
bOftten  we  muist  be,  ai  this  mmi  unexpected  change  has  U\ken 
ptaee.  What  is  to  become  of  all  that  is  worth  preserving  is 
known  only  to  Him  who  ruleth  in  Heaven.  I  shall  fight  for 
my  old  principles  to  the  last* 

**  The  fatigues  of  the  debate^  which  may  be  long,  and 

pearlm[)s   night  and  nighty  to  me   will   be,   probably,  very 

fioiguiDg  indeed  i  hut  I  shall  nurse  myvelf  in  the  dny^time^ 

and  hcep  in  as  good  order  as  I  can.     In  «ome  part  of  the 

.         pooeedii^  I  shall  ijxmk.^' 

H        Lord  Eldon  was  mistaken  in  his  expectation,  that 
H    the  Duke  of  Wellington  would  TOte  for  the  second 
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reading  of  the  bill.  His  Grace  did  indeed  recommend 
that  it  should  be  allowed  to  go  into  Committee,  but 
pointed  out  parts  of  it  which  he  regarded  as  objec- 
tionable, and  went  out  of  the  House  without  voting. 
The  discussion  in  this  stage  of  it  occupied  three 
nights,  on  the  last  of  which,  the  19th  of  July,  the 
adjourned  debate  was  begun  by  Lord  Eldon. 

He  said  that,  conscious  of  the  approach  of  that  time  when, 
in  the  course  of  nature,  his  existence  must  close,  he  felt  him- 
self, upon  his  oath  and  his  honour,  imperatively  called  on  to 
occupy  their  Lordships'  attention  for  some  short  space,  while 
he  stated  the  grounds  of  his  opposition  to  this  measure ;  and 
he  trusted  their  Lordships  would  receive  his  sincere  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  uniform  respect  and  attention  which  they 
had  bestowed  upon  him  during  the  very  long  time  for  which 
he  had  sate  upon  the  Woolsack.  It  was  a  fallacy  to  talk  of 
the  Irish  Church  as  something  distinct  from  the  Euglish: 
from  the  time  of  the  legislative  union  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, there  was  one  united  church  of  England  and  Ireland. 
He  urged  the  objections  founded  on  the  King's  Coronation 
oath,  and  on  the  engagement  with  Ireland  and  Scotland  at 
the  respective  times  of  the  two  unions.  With  respect  to  the 
union  of  England  and  Ireland,  the  King,  when  he  gave  his 
consent  to  that  Act,  was  called  on  by  the  most  solemn  rites 
and  ceremonies,  not  merely  to  say,  "  Le  Rat  le  veut^  but  he 
was  also  called  on  to  say,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  ^^  So 
help  me  God !  I  will  maintain  this  Act."  And  so  help  him 
Grod,  he  would  not  consent  to  any  Act  of  Parliament  that 
would  disturb  or  affect  the  interests  of  that  Establishment,  to 
which  he  vowed  his  constant  and  eternal  attachment.  He  must 
be  allowed  to  say,  whatever  consequences  it  might  expose  him 
to, — for  he  was  driven  to  it  by  what  had  passed  in  the  House, 
—  that,  if  the  Great  Seals  had  been  in  his  hands  at  the  present 
time,  which  would  have  bound  him  to  tender  his  humble  ad- 
vice on  this  subject  to  his  Majesty,  and  if  the  King  had  declined 
accepting  that  advice  which  in  his  conscience  he  might  have 
^ven,  so  help  him  that  God  before  whose  tribunal  he  had 
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iooQ  to  nppear,  he  would,  with  idl  dutifiil  roepect,  have  Baid, 
**  Sirct  it  19  my  duty  to  asaume  thtit  juu  understand  that 
which  I  think  your  duty  better  than  I  do ;  the  advice  I  have 
given  is  fmm  my  mnl  and  conacicnce  what  I  ought  to  give 
you ;  I  am  bound  to  defer  to  your  judgtueut,  but  I  cannot 
t'ntiuigie  myself  with  the  conflcquenccs  whlchj  in  my  after- 
life, xnuat  attadi  to  other  advice,  and  I  cannot  go  out  o(  this 
Dm  without  f<j&jgning  into  your  handia  the  seida  of  office, 
rhich  compc^l  me  to  tender  you  my  advice,  I  have  given  my 
Sovereign  my  liest  advice,  according  to  my  humble  judgment, 
and  as  it  i»  not  approved  of,  it  ib  my  duty  to  resign*''  Could 
their  Lordships  ^uppo^,  knowing  as  tliey  must  what  waa 
going  on  in  this  countryi  that  this  measure  wiis  the  Umit  to 
which  they  would  be  obliged  to  go  if  they  acceded  to  it? 
The  present  biU  destroyed  the  church-rateB  as  now  collected 
in  Ireland  I  and  every  man  who  read  the  newspapers  must 
erceive,  that  the  moment  was  not  tar  distant  when  no  more 

^Church-nitcs  could  be  c^ijUected  in  England.  The  principles 
of  the  Constitution  called  on  every  man  to  come  forward  in 

Lfltp|)ort  of  the  Church*  He  conceived  that  it  should  be  taken 
an  axiom,  that  every  man  ought  to  be  a  mcmlKT  of  some 
arch  or  other;  for  if  the  obligntionsof  religion  were  im>seued, 
then  everj^  man  might  be  told  to  think  as  lie  pleased  on  ro- 
ligion5  and  whal*  he  woidd  ask,  could  be  expected  tu  result 

Ifrom  such  a  licence?  Ho  admitted  that  there  ought  to  Ik*  a 
free  toleration  in  religion,  l>eeausc  religlijn  was  a  question 
between  a  manV  cotiscienee  and  his  God ;  but  thut  tolcnition 

lought  not  to  be  allowi»il  to  disturb  the  establislifd  religion  of 
the  count  rjs  or  to  bring  it  into  such  contem|>t  as  to  prove  its 
destruction.  If  God  gnvv  him  sufficient  length  of  life,  he 
would  enter  Ills  protest  against  tlie  bill,  l>elng  determined  that 
hU  country  men  shmiltl  know  he  was  no  party  to  such  a  pni- 

f  Ct'ciling :  and  ho  was  determined  not  to  be  scdf •convicted  of 

'baviJig  ncglectcfl  his  ihity.* 

The  IVrtiij^iese  enliKtirient  qiie^ion  wns  ngiiin  be- 
fore the  lloiisic  of  Lords  on  the  30th  of  July,  when 

No  pr»ti!4i  of  Lord  Eldoii  against  ttua  blU  aj>pear9  to  have 
i  |}ut  upon  tlie  Journals* 

iroL.  ni.  r 
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the  part  taken  in  the  debate  by  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
in  reference  to  Captain  Napier,  having  appeared  to 
favour  the  principle  of  foreign  enlistment,  contrary 
to  the  King's  proclamation, 

Lord  Eldon  said  he  could  not  admit  that  the  illuBtrious 
Duke^  or  any  other  Peer,  was  at  liberty,  by  countenandng 
the  conduct  of  that  gallant  individual  in  this  respect,  to  assist 
in  counteracting  his  Majesty's  proclamation. 

The  Duke  of  Sussex  intimated  that  there  were  Peers  ready 
enough  to  enlist  men  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Portuguese 
contest. 

Lord  Londonderry  called  on  the  illustrious  Duke  to  name 
those  Peers. 

Lord  Eldon,  amidst  cries  of  "  Order,"  told  the  illustrious 
Duke,  that  whoever  might  be  pleased  to  countenance  acts  of 
disobedience  to  the  Sovereign,  he  would,  from  first  to  last, 
resist  any  such  attempt. 

Soon  afterwards,  on  the  same  evening.  Lord  Grey 
moved  the  third  reading  of  the  Irish  Church  Tem- 
poralities Bill.  After  a  few  words  in  its  support  from 
Lord  Headfort, 

Lord  Eldon  addressed  the  House  against  it.  He  said  he 
founded  himself  on  the  experience  of  a  long  life,  in  affirming 
that  the  prosperity  of  this  country  was  inseparably  inter- 
woven with  the  maintenance  of  an  established  religion.  The 
Protestant  religion  he  considered  to  be  the  best  form  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  he  had  no  more  doubt  than  he  had  of  his  own  ex- 
istence, now  drawing  very  near  to  a  close,  that  the  present 
bill  was  calculated  to  undermine  the  established  religion  of 
this  country.  He  hoped  the  argument,  that  this  was  a  mea- 
sure calculated  to  strengthen  the  Church  by  its  liberality, 
would  not  prevail  in  that  House.  He  held  relipous  belief  to 
be  a  thing  between  God  and  a  man's  own  conscience ;  but  it 
must  at  the  same  time  be  allowed  that  a  man,  having  ac- 
quired the  Uberty  of  his  own  conscience,  was  not  therefore 
permitted  to  disturb  the  national  peace  and  the  national  con- 
science.    His  first  objection  to  this  bill  was,  that  it  removed 
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be  pjiyment  of  the  vestry-ce^,  and  placed  it  upoa  a  different 
ckaa  oi'  pei-sous.  lie  objected  to  thin,  as  taking  from  tbe 
conBtty  the  liability  to  give  that  support  to  the  Church 
uhich,  he  contended,  every  man  was  bound  to  give.  WTiat- 
ever  might  be  the  opinion  of  their  Lordships  ns  to  the  reli- 
gious feeling  of  the  coramiinitys  they  nught  rely  upon  it  that 
if  the  priDciple  of  non-payment  of  rates,  because  of  a  diflV- 
ir^nce  in  religious  bt^Hef,  were  once  established,  many  would 
l>e  found  to  leave  the  Church  for  the  purpo^  of  evading  the 
burtlien*  The  union  between  the  two  countries  never  would 
have  takeo  place  if  thi^  measure  could  have  been  fores^cen. 
The  Protcs^tants  of  Ireland  never  would  have  given  their 
consent  to  the  measure  of  tbe  Union,  if  tlioy  could  have  an- 
ticipated such  an  attack  upon  tlie  Established  Protestant 
Church,  Tim  bill  was  a  direct  fraud  upon  the  Protectants 
of  Ireland,  —  he  could  give  it  no  other  name.  Hia  next  ob- 
jection to  the  bill  wai^,  that  It  laid  a  tax  upon  the  clergy-  lie 
ci^uld  ntjt  help  ItMjkiu^  back  to  the  bill  of  1829^  the  CalhoUc 
Belief  Bilh  as  the  cause  of  the  present  measure*  Having 
reganl  to  tbe  present  etate  of  Ireland,  and  especially  to  the 
number  af  Ronmn  Catholic  BisbojM  in  that  country,  he  must 
that  he  would  rather  inerea^sc  than  diminij^h  the  number 
^f  Proteetant  BishopiS.  lie  would  say  nothing  upon  the 
iubjeet  of  tlic  Corunatkiu  oatli ;  but  be  declared  that  he 
woidd  rather  forego  hitf  exietenee  than  support  a  bill  which,  io 
luB  opinion,  was  ealeulated  to  dcatroy  the  Eetablii^hed  Church 
of  Ireland* 

The  bill  was  passed  that  nighty  by  a  majority  of 
135  against  81 ;  and  now  stands  on  the  Statute  Book 
Mthc3&4WilL4,  c,37. 

In  flic  August  of  this  year^  after  a  short  visit  to 
Kncombe^  he  ajrain  visited  liis  estate  in  Durham^  and 
lAgain  sufTen^d  great  d^'prcssion  of  spirits  from  the 
cifttioii8  connected  with  the  plaee. 

**  I  have  bnd,"  said  he  to  Mrs.  Forster,  who  joined 
liim  in  the  North,  "  a  vault  made  at  the  church  which 
1  built  at  Eucombe-     There  rests  my  wifei  there 
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rests  poor  William  Henry,  and  there  I  intend  to  rest 
myself;  and  it  cannot  be  long  ere  I  do  so.'' 

At  int^rals,  howerer,  his  o(Histitiiti<»ial  gaiety 
redimed.  In  one  of  these  chea^bl  moods,  on  the 
ei;^  of  his  return  into  Dorsetslure,  he  said  to  Mrs. 
Fors^er. — 

""  I  wi^  Vary,  yoa  could  be  with  as  to-night  at 
Borooghbiid^  to  haTe  some  oonmsatioa  with  the 
Imdbdhr.     I  wie  refy  mndi  amnsed  with  her  last 
year.     When  I  arrnned,  I  sent  far  her,  and  asked  ^  if 
sfe  knew  me,*  and  she  said,  ^  No,  she  did  not.' — ^I 
aft§:w«ed«  I  was  Tory  much  surprised  at  that,  for 
dK^  lasc  time  I  had  seen  her,  she  was  three  years 
liAL' — ^*  Then.  Sir/  said  she,  '  how  is  it  possible  I 
sImUI  kiK>w  yoa?'— ^  Why/ 1  answered,  'I  did  not 
faKw^  b«  she  Buist  be  Tety  fi»getfiiL     Then  I  asked 
hier  if  ^  mKSihefed  to  have  heard  of  a  gentlanan 
wiBk>  ife^i^l  ti>  COOK  ^Kfe  to  &sh,  a  Sr  John  Scott.' 
"Str/  ^Ai  :$^^^  I  hear  great  diii^of  him:  he  became 
;ib  )kmb^r%j»f  FVGsuiKiit :  tben  he  became  a  Lord,  and 
I  ^Hi^^  ka^>w  whdX.^     S*>  I  toil  her  I  was  this  same 
Sir  .X>htt.  Scv>tt.     Oh*  :?he  <fid  not  know  what  to  do ; 
:$h<^  w^ititicv\l  uiie  ittustedS^ti^  to  go  into  the  largest 
Yvottit  tu  the  bt!^His^.     That  I  dieefined,  for  I  told  her 
I  p«v^^n\\J  tW  coiMdS>rtahfe  smaD  ooe  I  was  in.     But 
whvH^  t  wvut  t^  b^  I  ^Huid  she  had  tak^i  care  to 
^C  mc  iH  a  Uify^  <^k/)tt</&  nfonu     Thten  she  came  to 
5ksk    Mt^  dK^   mj^ht  t^  her  husjband?  ^  — Well,  I 
MwU  ihat  if   t  ctWBSe^  a  aityslenr  between  husband 
iwivt  ^411^.  I  vikl  i*^  ktt^w  what  might  happen,  there- 
KHV  I  wvuiii  5*tt^w  (Mr  t^  %^  lam  who  I  was,  and 
^  w^tiA^     tW  iN^t  ittoraing^  before  I  set  off, 
^%^*lklllit^%^f^  J**^Afr  garden  with  her, 
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for  she  was  sure  she  had  something  I  would  liko  to 
see.  So  she  took  me  to  a  bed  of  flowers,  dahlias, 
and  verj^  superb  they  were,  and  I  admired  them  very 
much.  Then  she  begged  and  entreated  I  would  step 
into  the  stable  with  hcr»  wliere  she  had  a  remarkably 
fine  buE.  This  1  could  not  undertake;  to  go  and 
jee  a  bull  was  what  I  rather  would  be  excused  doing ; 
so  I  returned  to  my  sitting-room,  and  there  1  had 
not  sat  long,  before  I  saw  the  Imll  paraded  past  the 
window.  Our  poor  landlady  was  so  sure  I  would 
like  to  see  this  buU^  that  she  actually  had  caused  it  to 
be  brought  before  my  window ;  and  upon  my  word  I 
must  say  it  was  a  most  noble  animaL  —  Oh,  we  shall 
have  some  fun  with  her  to-niglit/* 

From  Rusheyford  he  returned  to  Dorsetshire, 
where  Lord  and  Lady  Encombe  passed  the  greater 
part  of  September  with  liim.  At  the  end  of  that 
month  he  visited  London,  and  took  Early  Court  on  his 
way  back  to  Dorsetshire.  Of  his  visit  there  he  writes 
thus  to  bis  grandson  after  Ins  return  home  ;  — 

**  I  found  myself  obliged  in  lie  with  my  brother  *  eiirly  on 
Friday  monuag*  I  fit  aid  tliat  dny  with  him  and  the  next*  I 
irofl  &o  distrc^cd  wilh  the  state  I  found  him  in  tig  to  mental 
keolth,  (though,  u8  lu  lii*dUy  healtli,  uDcommonly  atout,)  that 
I  felt  myself  c4>mj>cUcd  to  leave  Early  Court  on  the  Saturday 
evenini^,  as  I  really  could  not  bear  th^  etate  I  was  m.  1  got 
here  on  Monday  night/' 

[,ord  tuid  Lady  Enromlx^  passed  the  month  of  No- 
veml>er  with  him  in  Dorset i^lii re  :  and  as  Parliament, 
which  had  been  prorogued  on  tlie  29th  of  August,  was 
not  to  re-assemble  till  the  4  th  of  February  1834,  Lord 

*  LoniStoweli. 
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Eldon  might  hare  CTJoyed  a  kog  ioteml  of  quiet  in 
ihct  country,  but  for  the  importunhy  of  a  Mr.  Kcas, 
an  attorney,  who  insisted  on  Ininging  uf  die  Tcner- 
ablc  ICarl,  a»  a  yntnesA  on  the  trial  of  an  action  ccan- 
xmrniwl  l>y  Mr.  Dicas  himself  against  Lord  Chm- 
Cfllor  Brougham,  for  fistlse  imprisonment,  nnder  a 
warrant  iHSucd  by  Lord  Brougham  when  sitting  in 
Itiiiikniptcy.     It  was  on  the  questiim  how  fiu-  such  a 
warrant  was  consistent  with  law  and  practice,  that 
Mr.  I)l<»iiH  Nought  to  obtain  Lord  Eld<m's  evidence. 
Lord  Kldon,  to  whom  he  sent  a  subposna,  explained 
\^Yy  ftilly,  by  letter,  that  independently  of  the  annoy- 
\^\\m  to  lilm  in  point  both  of  convenience  and  of 
htiulth,  IiIm  littondance  for  the  object  proposed  could 
l)&  of  no  avail  in  tho  action,  the  question  of  legality 
btilug  Holtily  fur  the  Judge;  but  the  plaintLff  persisted 
in  ra(|ulrlng  idu  prcBoncc,  and  he  came  to  London 
liCiUHullngly.     Tho  action  was  tried  on  the  3rd  of 
nec^unihur,      Whon    Lord   Eldon    appeared  on    the 
iloucli,  tlie  uaual  place  for  Peers  attending  a  Court 
of  tluatii'w,  the  wholo  liar  respectfully  rose,  with  one 
accord,  ftwn  their  seats.     When  he  stood  up  to  be 
sworn,  the  Hur  again  simultaneously  rose.     He  was 
interrogated  by  Mr.  Piatt,  the  leading  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff,  about  his  recollection  of  certain  points  of 
practice  as  they  had  been  in  his  own  Chancellorship. 
He  stated  that  he  could  not  distinctly  recollect  these 
points  at  such  a  distance  of  time ;  but  that  he  could 
not  hope  to  have  so  conducted  the  business  of  his 
Court,  as  not  to  have  made  some  mistakes  in  a  period 
of  almost  five-and-twenty  years,  during  which  he  had 
held  the  Great  Seal ;  though  he  was  not  aware  of  any 
particular  instance  in  which  errors  had  been  com- 
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mitted  by  hira.  At  the  close  of  his  examination  in 
chief,  he  addedi  *'  I  am  not  a  willing  witness,  I 
**  thought  it  my  duty  to  comply  when  I  was  sum- 
**  moned  by  a  subpoena;  but  at  mj  age,  and  the  dis- 
**  tance  I  was  at,  I  should  have  hardly  been  willing  to 
"  come,  unless  I  had  considered  it  to  be  a  duty 
"  between  man  and  man/*  It  fell  to  Sir  John,  now 
Lord,  Campbell,  at  that  time  Solicitor- General,  who 
led  for  the  defendant  the  then  Lord  Chancellor,  to 
cross-examine  Lord  Eldon.  The  learned  Solicitor 
liegan  by  saying,  **  Allow  me,  in  the  name  of  the 
**  Bar,  to  expre^  the  satisfaction  we  all  have  in 
**  the  honour  of  seeing  your  Lordship:"  and  then 
proceeded  with  his  cross-examination,  Wlien  it  con- 
cluded. Lord  Eldon,  who  had  given  his  evidence  in 
a  low  t^ne  of  voice,  retired :  and  aa  he  withdrew, 
the  Bar  again  expressed  their  reverence,  by  rising 
from  their  seats  as  before*  This  was,  probably,  the 
only  case  in  which  it  ever  happened  that  a  Lord 
J^haiiccUor  (Lord  Brougliam),  was  defendant;  an 
I- Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Eldon),  a  witness;  and 
another  eX'Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Lyndhurst),  the 
Judge. 

L^rd  EMon  tn  Mr.  CtfMmissar^  Gnrdnn* — (Extract*) 
**  My  dear  Sir, 
'*  I  thank  you  nioet  sincerely  for  your  very  Had  ejtpreaeioii 
of  your  very  kiml  wiflhefl  respectii^  my  henlih.  My  dear  Sir, 
adv'imet.tl  ucarly  thirteen  yeara  beyond  tlic  three  score  yean  and 
ten,  alter  which  the  beat  authority  tdk  ui  all  is  but  labour  and 
torroWf  I  have  little  to  hope  ;  and^  preciotis  partes  of  my  tamily 
having  fmllf  u  before  luc  and  gone  to  their  rest,  I  have  httle 

I  anxiety  as  to  mun>  than  exemption  frotu  severe  Ixdily  {miiu. 
<*  My  brodier-fl  t>odily  health  oontiaaBs  Tery  good,  but  I 
fear  hii  rootaory  is  aflecteti 
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^  When  I  look  si  die  stele  of  die  oomitrf,  and  see,  or 
tlmik  I  see,  die  MonBetnr, — die  Peen^e, — die  owners  of 
jnfertjy  ankiBg, — I  teut  iBcriteblj'  tanking, — under  the 
role  mnd  dominartinn  of  Denocnls^  I  bsre  no  ccxnfort  in 
lixMog  farwwA, 

**  Man  can  do  nodung  fior  ns  noir  duU  will  be  eflfectual, 
unlesB  diat  Power  wbidb  can  sdll  die  ra^ng  of  die  sea  should 
interpose  to  protect  die  country  against  the  madness  of  the 
people. 

'^  I  diaU  giTe  most  particnlar  attenticm  to  what  your 
letter  represents  req)ectii^  the  marriage  cases  and  diyorces 
in  Scotland,  and  the  Birtwhistk  case ;  —  I  doubt  without 
mudi  utility.  Years  hare  passed  ance  I  was  thought  a 
lawyer,  —  at  least  if  I  can  ju^e  by  the  indisposition  manifest 
to  listen  to  my  humble  sentiments  on  law  subjects. 

*<  Wishing  you — heartily  wishing  you — many,  many  happy 
new  years,  I  remain,  dear  ^,  with  the  ancerest  r^ard  and 
reqpect, 

"  Yours, 
**  Dec  13th,  1838.  *'  EldON." 

^'EncombetDonet.*' 
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CHAPTER  LVIII. 
1834. 


C3HAPCCELL0RSI1TP  OF  OXFORD  :  VACATED  BT  DEATH  OF  LOED 
OREiryiLLK:  UNAKIMOUaLY  COIIF£KH£D  QX  DO£E  OF  WELLING- 
TOK. LKTT£Ba     OF     LOm?     ELDQN    TO     LABT    F.    J.    BANKER  — 

.SOL as  OF  lords:  trabes'  union  feocb58IOMs:  disfranceuse- 

ritKNT     OP      LfVSJtt^OOL     FREEMEN. LETTKB8     TO     LADT      F,     J* 

BAimss. — ecmsiis  m  the  cabinet;  icelbournk  hinistrt.^ — 

LKTTXRfl   OF   LORD    ELDON   TO    LORD    RNCOXBE    AND    LADY   F<  J, 

SAUKKS. IRISH    CHCRCH    COMMISSION*  —  LETTERS  TO   LADT  F» 

J,    BANKES :   OXFORD  INSTALLATION  :   HONOURS    TO    LORD   ELDOK  i 
13f   THE  THEATRE. — UOVm   OF  LORDS:   CHANCELLOR'S   ABSENCE, 

—  LETTERS  TO  LADT  P.  S.   BAKKES. GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAT 

BILL^   LAST  TIME  OF  LOHP  ELDOff'S  SPEAIUHO  IN  TSE   HOUSE  OF, 
LORDS.  —  THIRD   VISIT  Of  LOBD  KLDON   TO  DURHAM  :   lOSS  FORS- 

tKft'S    KRCX)LLS€TIO|IS    OF    IT. -^FREEDOM     OF     EXETEB. rUH- 

CII4SE  OF  SHIBLBT.  —  LETTERS  OF  LORD  ELDON  TO  LORD 
CHOOIIBE  AND  MI3S  FORSTER.  —  SC1>DEN  DIBPLACEHENT  OF 
MXLBOUBHE  MINISTBT.  —  LETTERS  OF  LORD  KLDON  TO  LORD 
EXOOMBS  AND  LADY  F.  J.  BAlfKES.  —  INTITATtON  TO  LORD  EN- 
COHRE  TO  BECOHE  A  CANDtDATE   FOB   SOUTH  DDRHAM,  DECLINED. 

—  FORMATION   OF   SIR   IL   FEEL^S   FIRST  MINlSTHt, 

The  decliiiing  health  of  Lord  Gren^iUc  had  made 
it  probable,  that  a  vacancy  would  soon  occur  in  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  University  of  Oxford  ;  and  some 
of  Lord  Eldon's  old  supporters  had  suggested  to  hniij 
through  Lord  Sidmouth,  that  he  should  then  allow 
himself  to  be  brought  forward  as  a  candidate.  His 
motives  in  declining  this  invitation  are  thus  stated 
by  the  present  Karl :  — 

'^  When,  at  different  illnesses  of  Lord  Grenville,  the 
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same  subject  had  been  broached  to  Lord  Eldon,  after 
his  final  resignation  of  the  Great  Seal,  I  can  well  re- 
member his  naming  it  to  me  as  a  thing  for  which  he 
had  grown  too  old;  that  should  he  thus  late  in  life  be 
elected  to  this  office,  it  could,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, add  comparatively  but  little  honour  to  one 
who  had  held  the  Great  Seal  for  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century ;  that  however  unlikely  any  opposition  might 
appear,  yet  should  any,  by  the  remotest  chance,  start 
up,  it  would  at  all  events  be  a  great  drawback  from 
the  honour ;  that  the  bare  possibility  of  a  defeat,  which 
might  form  the  closing  scene  of  his  public  life,  would 
be  such  a  catastrophe,  that  scarcely  anything  could 
justify  him  in  risking  it. 

^^  LfOrd  Eldon  having  stated  his  views  to  Liord  Sid- 
mouth,  in  answer  to  Lord  Sidmouth's  letter  of  Nov. 
16th,  1833,  the  latter  replies  on  Dec.  2nd:  — 

**  *  Tour  determination,  I  reluctantly  own,  i^pears  to  me  to 
be  right ;  certain  it  is  that  sudi  would  haye  been  mine,  under 
similar  circumstances.' " 

I^d  Eldon  to  Lady  F.  J.  ^oxJlet.— (Extract) 

'*  Sunday,  (ImUer  put  of  JanoAry  1834). 

**  We  believe  here  that  Grey  has  tendered  Us  resignation, 
on  account  of  differences  in  the  Cabinet —  but  the  lovers  of 
good  places  and  their  emoluments,  like  other  lovers,  know 
how  to  settle  quarrels  which  they  wish  had  never  begun. 

"  I  take  it  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  will  certainly  be 
the  Chancellor  of  Oxford.  It  is  singular  that  the  warmest 
supporters  of  the  author  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bill  seem  to 
be  those  who,  on  account  of  that  anti-Protestant  measure, 
threw  out  Peel  from  his  situation  of  M.  P." 

Lord  Grenville's  death  had  taken  place  on  the  12th 
lary,  and  on  the  29th  the  Dake  of  Wellington, 
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having  accepted  tbe  invitation  of  the  University,  was 
elected  witliout  a  competitor. 

Lord  EMon  to  Lad^  K  J*  Banket*  —  (Extract) 

**  S»liifd»y,  (Feb.  Uh,  IBM.} 
**  The  uQw  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford  gave 
bid  dinner  yesterday,  upon  being  awom  into  office.  Being 
aakeil  tm  High  Steward,  I  thought  it  right  to  ga  There  were 
a  grciit  raany  Heac!g  of  the  Collegca  from  Oxford-  Those, 
who  did  not  come  from  that  place,  were  the  Chancellor  of 
Cambridge,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester ;  the  Clmncellor  of 
Dubliuj  the  Duke  of  Cumberland;  the  High  Steward  of 
Oxfordj  Lord  Eldon ;  the  Arehbiahop  of  Canterbury ;  the 
Duke  of  Betuifort ;  Lord  Tidbot ;  Lord  Sidmoutli ;  the  two 
uienilvcrs  for  the  University,  and  one  or  two  others*  The 
Duke  of  ^V'ellingtoii  propo&cd  my  health  in  a  very  handaome 
epeech,  and  I  iidJrt?i;Bcd  the  company  in  an  answer  of  thanks, 
in  a  way  I  hope  tolerably  good,  and  very  well  received.  The 
attendance  was  f&tiguiog^  hut  to-day  I  am  not  the  worse  for 
it,  I  ivas  iBYited  as  High  Steward  to  attend  the  grc»t  cere- 
man  iiil  in  June  at  Oxford  ;  but  that  would  be  too  much  for 
me,  and  I  should  have  no  pleasure  in  it,** 

In  his  next  letter  to  Lady  Francos^  on  the  1 0th  of 
February,  he  adds, 

*'  The  mcml>ers  of  ibe  diflTerent  Colleges,  present  at  the 
"  dinner^  wem  very  respectful  and  kind  to  me.'* 

The  King  opened  the  Session  of  Parliament  on  tlic 
4th  of  February,  This  Ses^sioii  was  the  last  in  which 
Lord  Eldon's  strength  |>ermitted  him  to  take  any  part 
in  dtdiate*  A  meeting  of  the  Trades'  Unions  of  the 
metropolis  had  Ix^en  held  in  Copenhagen  Fields  on  the 
2 1  st  of  April,  for  the  purix>s*!  of  proceeding  in  procession 
to  the  uJhce  uf  the  Home  Pepartment,  with  a  petition 
in  favour  ofcertaifi  offenders  who  had  l>een  convicte<l 
at  the  Dorchester  Assizes  of  administering  unlawful 
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oaths.  The  inarch  of  the  petitioners,  who  were  said 
to  be  30,000  strong,  through  the  streets  of  Liondon, 
collected  vast  crowds  and  created  much  alarm.  Lord 
Melbourne,  who  was  then  Home  Secretary,  gave  di- 
rections that  their  petition  should  not  be  received  while 
those  disquieting  circumstances  continued:  and  the 
persons  entrusted  with  it  were  obliged  to  retire  from 
the  Home  Office  and  disperse  their  party.  On  the  24th 
the  petition  was  presented  by  a  small  deputation,  and 
laid  before  the  King  in  the  usual  way.  The  Marquis 
of  Londonderry,  on  the  28th,  adverted  to  this  matter 
in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  Lord  Melbourne,  having 
intimated  a  general  opinion,  with  respect  to  the  ha- 
bitual Sunday  marches  of  the  Trades'  Unions,  that 
the  interference  of  the  Government  with  these  pro- 
cessions would  not  be  legal,  so  long  as  the  persons 
taking  part  in  them  should  commit  no  direct  violation 
of  the  laws. 

Lord  Eldon  said  he  could  not  re&wi  from  offering  a  few 
observations  to  their  Lordships  on  this  subject.  It  seemed  to 
him  as  if  they  were  losing  sight  of  all  the  settled  principles 
on  which  a  country  ought  to  be  governed.  The  multitude 
assembled  the  other  day,  whose  aspect  was  that  of  force, 
could  not  but  weaken  the  Government ;  and  he  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  assembling  of  large  numbers  in  this  menacing 
manner  was  in  itself  an  offence.  If  such  an  opinion  had  been 
stated  from  the  mouths  of  the  Judges  of  England,  it  would 
have  been  of  infinite  use :  it  could  not  have  failed  to  produce 
a  most  important  effect.  He  agreed,  that  if  the  subjects  of 
the  country  lawfully  met  to  discuss  their  grievances,  their 
numbers  would  not  make  such  a  meeting  illegal ;  but  if  they 
met, — as  their  Lordships  were  told  (in  those  sources  of  author- 
ity which  they  had  the  misfortune  to  refer  to  every  morning 
of  their  lives,)  these  men  did  meet,  —  their  purpose  was  un- 
SwfuL     Their  Lordships  were  told,  that  meetings  had  been 
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held  to  refiisc  the  payment  of  certaiji  taxea*  Thoy  should, 
I>t?r!m|js,  soon  be  told,  tiiat  meetings  had  l>een  held  to  refuse 
tlic  (myincnt  of  all  taiccB  whatever*  He  aesertedj  that  these 
meetings  superceded  the  authority  of  the  Government*  The 
pie  had  a  right  to  a  discussion  of  their  grievances ;  but 
it  any  class  of  men  should  join  together  to  declare  tliat 
they  would  disobey  the  law,  was,  he  asserted,  an  ofienoe 
tinst  the  law.  Neither  had  any  men  a  right  to  meet 
ether  to  eonstraln  others  to  adopt  a  particular  cour&e  in 
thoir  business.  He  would  illustrate  his  mefming  by  a  case, — 
He  had  a  right,  as  an  individual,  to  say,  "  I  live  in  a  certain 
'*  street,  and  I  will  not  employ  a  siugle  tradesman  in  that 
**  atreet  i "  but  he  should  hiive  no  right  to  come  down  to  that 
Hou^e,  and  say  to  everj*  Noble  Lonl  in  it,  "  Let  us  agree 
**  not  to  deal  with  a  single  tradesman  in  that  |iiarticidar  street ;'' 
for  tlmt  would  be  a  conspiracy,  and  all  who  joined  iji  it  would 
lie  liable  to  be  punij^hed  fur  a  conitpimcy*  He  hoped  their 
Lordijhips  would  not  allow  those  meetings*  He  solemnly 
declared  it  to  be  his  opinion  —  and  he  consiiiereil,  from  the 
Iiigh  judicial  station  whieh  he  had  had  the  honour  of  holding, 
he  would  not  t»e  justifiable  in  withholding  that  opinion^  — 
that  such  meetings  were  lUegid,  and»  if  not  opposed,  would  be 
attendc<)  with  mischief. 

A  bill  was  before  the  House  of  Lords  in  this  Ses- 
BH,  by  which  it  was  projiosed  to  disfranchise  the 
bole  body  of  the  freemen  of  Liver[>ool  on  account 
of  the  corruption  of  some  among  them.  The  mea- 
sure seems  to  have  been  ultimately  abatidoned ;  but 
while  it  was  in  progress,  on  the  1st  of  May,  a  dis- 
cussion arose  u[x>n  it^  in  the  course  of  which, 

Lonl  Eldon  iK'gged  the  attentinn  of  the  Htm^e  to  the 
ol>J€?ct  of  this  bilh  It  seemed  to  have  Ijcen  found  out  in  lfi34 
that  j«t*uie  freemen  of  Liverp^xil,  previous  to  the  poj^ing  of 
tbi?  lieform  liill,  had  lieen  eornipt,  and  because  thci«?c  few 
freemen  had  been  a^rnipt,  tlK*y  wore  culled  op  tu  di^fmnchssc 
the  whuh?  of  the  fivemen  of  Liverpool,  innocent  as  well  tm 
guilty.     That  such  a  bill  hml  ever  before  been  submitted  to 
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Parliament,  he  did  not  believe.  He  was  an  old  man,  and  it 
might  perhaps  be  said  was  too  fond  of  the  institutions  of  his 
country ;  but  he  recollected  that  Lord  Mansfield,  when  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  said,  that  all  new  laws 
on  the  subject  of  bribery  were  useless,  because  the  common 
law  was  sufficient  to  overtake  those  guilty  of  that  offence. 
But  upon  that,  Charles  James  Fox  said,  that  he  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  disfranchise  those  guilty  of  bribery, 
unless  an  act  was  passed  to  point  out  to  the  people,  that  for 
bribery  they  should  be  liable  to  the  punishment  of  disiran- 
chisement,  in  addition  to  what  they  were  liable  to  by  the 
common  law.  In  the  same  manner,  he  himself  was  imable  to 
make  up  his  mind  to  punish  all  parties  for  the  offence  of  a 
few.  He  could  not  consent  to  confound  the  innocent  with 
the  guilty. 

Lord  JSldan  to  Lady  F,  J.  Bankes. 

"Tuesday,  (May  27tJi,  1834.) 

"  The  Ministers  were  beaten  in  the  House  of  Conunons 
last  night  by  a  majority  of  61,  upon  a  very  important 
point ;  but  go  on  they  do  and  wilL  This  is  quite  a  new  way 
in  our  history  of  public  conduct. 

"  Our  Sovereign  Lord,  we  are  told,  is  about  to  have  a 
review  at  Windsor,  one  proceeding  in  which  is  to  be  an 
attack  upon  Windsor  Castle,  in  the  nature  of  a  siege,  by  the 
troops  who  are  to  capture  it.  This  is  a  very  dangerous  piece 
of  folly. 

"Now  111  give  you  an  anecdote  of  our  friend  Pincher. 
There  being  below  stairs  a  good  many  beetles,  it  was  thought 
expedient  by  Smith  to  get  a  hedgehog,  in  order  to  have  them 
destroyed.  Pinch  did  not  like  this  new  visitor — and  was  for 
attacking  it ;  but  it  proved  rather  a  disagreeable  morsel,  from 
its  quills,  in  Pinch's  mouth;  and  by  management  he  has 
got  very  intimate  with  it,  and  they  commune  in  a  friendly 
manner,  and  Pinch  is  very  happy  with  his  new  acquaintance. 

"  I  have  been  very  many  hours  in  Parliament  lately :  it 
relieves  me,  so  far,  that  I  am  forced  out  of  all  thoughts  about 
myself  for  the  time  being.    More  to-morrow.    I  am  so  uiged 
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iiboiit  appearing  at  the  matallation  at  Oxfbrdj  that  1  begia  to 
believe  it  next  to  impossible  to  escape  altogether." 

I^d  Eldon  to  Lady  K  J.  ^a/iAe^.  — (Extract ) 

(Ma7  28tli»  1834.) 
**  I  hear  that  the  SUnkters,  as  to  some  of  whom  we  heajd 
BO  positively  that  tliey  had  resigned^  have  made  up  their 
quarrel  The  fact  &eeiDs  to  be  that  they  have,  by  their  mea- 
sures^ falleii  so  far  short  of  doing  all  that  tJie  radicals  ex* 
pected  of  them,  that,  if  any  of  them  quitted,  they  could  not 
t€U  how  to  get  persona  to  supply  their  places :  —  and,  on  the 
other  hand«  nobody,  m  a  new  Ministry,  if  they  alt  resigned, 
could  undertake  the  Government .  The  present  Parliament 
would  not  support  new  Ministers,  as  being  altogether  or 
nearly  altogether  republicans:  and  new  Ministers  now,  IQL 
householders  lieing  so  numerous,  could  not  get  a  House  of 
Commons  better  than  tlie  deplorably  ImuI  one  we  now  have. 
There  is  nothing  for  the  country  but  the  efficacy  of  our 
pnivers,  *0  eiftve  the  country.  Heaven!^ — ^if  our  prayers 
could  be  of  any  avail  How  different  in  the  time  of  poor 
Pitt,  whose  memory  will  be  celebrated  by  a  Pitt  Club  to- 
morrow t  In  discharge  of  my  pledge,  given  near  tliirty  years  i 
ago,  that  I  would  attend  the  annual  commemoration  m  long 
aa  I  Uved,  I  shall  endeavour  to  attend." 

Lord  Eldon  had  been  misinfomied  as  to  the  termin- 
ation of  the  ministerial  differences  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  letter.  On  the  day  before  be  wrote  it,  the 
final  regignations  of  four  of  the  Ministers  were  already 
given  in.  Mr,  Ward,  the  present  nieml)€r  for  Sheffield, 
then  representing  St.  Alban's,  bad  announced  a  motion 
for  the  27th  of  Slay,  by  which  be  was  to  propose  i 
the  passing  of  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Com^ 
inons,  that  the  teinjMjral  possessions  of  the  Protestant 
Chui*ch  in  Ireland  (reduced  as  tbey  bad  been  by  the- 
Temporalities  Bill  of  the  preceding  year)  stili  ex- 
ceeded the  spiritual  wantn  of  the  people,  and  that 
the   distribution  of  Church   property  was  a  matter 
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for  the  discretion  of  Parliament.  This  avowal  of  an 
intention  to  seize,  or,  as  it  was  called,  to  appro- 
priatCj  Church  property  for  State  purposes,  gave  alarm 
to  the  more  scrupulous  section  of  the  Cabinet :  and 
on  the  day  of  the  motion,  Lord  Stanley,  Sir  James 
Graham,  Lord  Ripon,  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
unable  to  acquiesce  in  the  principle  of  "  appropria- 
tion," besought  the  King's  permission  to  quit  their 
offices.  They  were  succeeded  respectively  by  Mr. 
Spring  Rice,  Lord  Auckland,  Lord  Carlisle,  and 
Lord  Conyngham,  the  last  taking  no  seat  in  the 
Cabinet.  The  Ministry,  so  modified,  went  on  till 
July,  when  certain  circumstances  connected  with  the 
administration  of  Irish  affairs  induced  the  resig- 
nation of  Earl  Grey,  the  only  Cabinet  Minister  reso- 
lutely determined  on  maintaining  the  authority  of  the 
law  in  Ireland.  The  rest  of  the  Whig  Cabinet,  though 
thrown  into  temporary  confusion  by  the  loss  of  their 
leader,  soon  settled  themselves  again;  and,  being 
gathered  under  the  wings  of  Lord  Melbourne,  went 
quietly  through  the  remainder  of  the  Session. 

Lord  Eldon  fulfilled  the  intention  expressed  by  him 
in  the  foregoing  letter,  of  attending  the  anniversary  of 
the  Pitt  Club  on  the  29th ;  but  it  was  for  the  last 
time.  His  strength  was  now  no  longer  equal  to  that 
sort  of  exertion.  He  appears  to  have  been  present  at 
every  anniversary  from  1808  to  1834,  both  included, 
with  the  exception  of  the  years  1810  and  1815.  There 
was  no  commemoration  in  1830,  King  George  IV. 
being  then  in  his  last  illness. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  his  birth-day,  his  family 
dined  with  him.  Lord  Encombe  had  a  note  from  him 
the  day  before,  saying, 
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**  Dear  Enoomhe, 
**  To  be  IIS  fashionable  m  I  can  lie,  —  a  thing  I  have  aUvaya 
aiined  at,  —  I  trouble  you  to  eay  tlmt   I  tfluJI  dine  on  tlic 
4  th  at  half  pnet  ais  m&teat:!  of  six. 

**  Yours  moat  aftectionatclv, 

ioff/  Eldmi  to  iMiii/  F.  J.  Bankes, 

*♦  June  5tli  (1834). 
'T  wl»h  I  deserved  half  the  attention  wliich  wa§  shown  to 
me  yesturduj  on  aceount  of  my  birth-day*  perfloiuilly  and  hy 
letters  from  diflei^ent  parts  of  the  country.  I  8up|KJse  1  may 
Iwivc  enemiM  —  that  there  may  be  some  who  don't  tliink  I  de- 
erve  to  Imvc  a  good  opinion  entertained  of  mc ;  but  I  have  the 
Atidfaetion  of  knowing  that,  take  the  community  througlij 
T  could  ahtiost  eoufidently  assert  that  you  would  wilIi  difficuHy 
find  another  individual  who  reeeivefl,  even  from  his  enemies, 

80  many  tlemunatnitiona  of  kindness  and  regard* 

•  •»••• 

"  Pincher's  duty,  —  Ho  tr^ts  his  play-fellow  with  much 
tendemeie,  and  brings  him  —  the  hedge-hog  —  up  stairtt  in 
h\$  mouth  to  show  him  to  me*'* 

It  had  been  resolved  by  the  Government,  in  order 
to  lay  a  foundation  for  further  measures  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Irish  Chunjli,  to  issue  a  Commission,  for 
inquiring  into  the  pro[)ortion  l>otween  thccndowmentB 
and  the  spiritual  wants  of  all  the  parishes  in  Irelandt 
and  for  ascertaining  the  numbers  of  the  Pmtestant  and 
toman  Catholic  population  in  each.  This  ConunisHion 
cnng  made  the  subject  of  a  motion  by  Lord  Wicklowr 
iu  the  House  of  Lords, 

Xiord  Eldori  dcsireil  to  say»  that,  if  there  were  any  of 
their  Lonl.*hi|is,  or  any  iK»rli<*n  of  his  counJrynien,  who 
regarded  Im  (ipinion  n^  an  old  lawyer*  lie  did  there,  in  his 
plaee^  solemuly  deny  that  the  State  had  any  riglit  to  ajipro* 
priatc  the  pmpi^rty  of  the  Chun*h  at  alL  If  there  wens  any 
who  would  value  hie*  opinioui  when  he  wa*  gone  from  aniongist 
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them,  he  now  left  it  behind  him  as  his  solemn  and  deliberate 
declaration,  that  no  lawyer  on  earth  could  prove  that,  accord- 
ing to  any  known  principle  of  law,  this  alleged  surplus  could 
be  appropriated  to  any  other  than  Church  purposes.'' 

Extracts  of  Letters  from  Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F.  J.  Bankes. 

•»  Saturday  (June  7th,  1834). 

"  We  had  a  very  interesting  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords 
last  night.  The  nature  of  the  motion,  which  was  made  by 
Lord  Wicklow  in  a  very  good  speech,  naturally  introduced, 
as  combatants  upon  the  floor,  the  Ministers  who  have  re- 
mained in,  and  the  Ministers  who  have  gone  out.  They 
talked  of  their  feelings  of  kindness  for  each  other,  as  if  they 
had  been  sweethearts  parted.  Lord  Grey  talked  as  if  he 
meant  that  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland  should  divide 
good  things  with  another  church  in  Ireland.  The  ex-ministers 
insisted  against  any  of  the  good  things  of  the  Church,  if 
there  was  ever  so  much  too  much  belonging  to  it,  being  taken 
from  it.  Grey  insisted  that  the  State  had  a  right  to  dispose 
of  what  the  Church  had  too  much,  as  the  State  thought  proper. 
There  was  little  opportunity  for  an  old  lawyer  to  speak.  I 
only  therefore  said,  that  I  absolutely  denied  the  right  —  right 
and  arbitrary  power  are  two  very  different  things,  —  but  I 
totally  denied  that,  according  to  law,  the  State  had  any  such 
right.  I  did  not  know  whether  (if,  when  hereafter  the  great 
debate  upon  this  important  subject  should  come  on,  I  should 
not  be  personally  present)  the  House  would  do  me  the 
honour  to  remember  that,  as  an  old  lawyer,  I  in  my  place 
denied  the  right  of  the  State  to  exercise  any  such  power  of 
disposing  of  Church  property  as  was  claimed ;  but  that  I  was 
determined  to  take  the  chance  of  its  being  recollected. 

"  To-morrow  evening  I  go  part  of  the  way  to  Oxford." 

"Sunday  (June  8th,  1834). 
"  From  Maidenhead  to-morrow  morning  I  go  to  Oxford, 
as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  I  are,  on  that  day,  to  dine 
with  the  Vice-Chancellor,  at  his  house  in  University  College, 
where  he  gives  us  both  beds,  and  without  more  company  than 
ourselves,  I  believe.     I  am  forced  to  move  a  little  forward 
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ay,  on  u^smxmi  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  horses  for  tlie 

'  irliole  journey,  if  tlie  whole  is  tried  to-morrow.  The  earnest 
dcfiife  expressed  to  nic  by  so  iimoy  of  the  Unhcrciity,  that  I 
sliould  tit  least  make  my  ap[)earanG«!  there  on  thia  oocftsion^ 
and  the  reasoni^  of  a  public  nature  and  with  referenee  to 
publie  interests,  arc  so  strong  for  tny  doing  so,  that  repfiiriiig 
thene  liaa  api>carml  to  me  unavoidable  i  but*  after  I  liave  been 
there  enough  to  satisfy  tlie  rcaijons  for  aiy  going  at  all,  I 
diall  quiti  and  not  stay  the  business  throughout, 

"  Wliat  you  wUl  have  seen  in  the  papers  ie  true  enough, 
tluit  I  could  not  bo  heard  the  other  night  in  the  House  of 
Lords*  Indeed  I  made  no  etfort  to  be  heard,  but  if  I  had* 
I  should  not  hare  sucooededi  for^  though  my  head  is  ns 
capable  of  nu^dit^ting  upon  weighty  subjects  as  it  ever  wa&, 
and  my  memory  as  retentive  as  it  ever  was,  ray  voice  has 
become  (ba  at  my  time  of  life  b  natural,  I  believe  always  the 
cai»e)  wiaiker,  and  yet,  I  assure  you,  because  1  know  it  will 
be  a  comfort  so  to  assure  you,  tluit  my  genen^  strength  and 
health  are  a  great  deal  improved :  indeed*  no  attention  to  it 
had  been  spared  by  my  medical  adviaer/* 

In  a  letter  to  Lady  Frances,  written  on  the  15th  of 
Jane^  the  day  of  his  retiini  to  London  from  the 
Oxford  installation,  he  gives  this  account  of  \m  own 
inoveinents. 


**  Sua4ii^  (June  l^lb,  1S34;  wntlea  from  London), 

*•  In  my  way  to  Oxford  I  met  with  notliing  to  make  my 
journey  difficulty  tilt  I  arrived  at  Henley*  where  I  found  car- 
rmges  of  ull  descriptions  3top]>ed  fur  want  of  1  or^cs,  —  hidiea  ' 
ftnd  gentlemen  and  noblemen  etrDlling  about ^  till  thu^  honsea 
tliol  had  l>een  written  for  and  promised  should  como  bnek 
from  the  next  jstjige  towanU  Oxfonl,  to  whicli  the  poor 
horvcs  hailt  poi>r  fellows  !  taken  two  journeys  in  the  course  of 
the  morning  and  Imck  again,  and  ahould  be  ready  to  under* 
take  a  third.  Aa  I  mm  to  dine  at  the  Vice-Chancellor's,  a 
Henley  matii  not  an  innkt^ep^r,  accommodated  tne  with  a 
pur  of  hie  own,  and  I  got  to  UeuBon^  and  from  thence  to 
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young  friend  drew  fresh  cheers  from  the  assembly: 
and  when  Lord  Encombe,  instead  of  proceeding  at  once 
to  his  place  among  the  Doctors,  turned  aside,  and 
taking  Lord  Eldon's  hand,  bowed  himself  respectfully 
and  aflfectionately  upon  it,  the  expressions  of  sympathy 
with  the  young  nobleman  were  repeated  by  the  specta- 
tors more  warmly  still,  in  approbation  of  the  intelli- 
gible acknowledgment  thus  given  by  him,  of  the  large 
measure  in  which  he  felt  himself  indebted  to  his 
grandfather  for  so  popular  a  reception.  The  aged 
Earl,  after  gazing  on  his  grandson  for  some  moments 
with  overflowing  eyes,  again  sank  his  head  upon  the 
desk  before  him  amid  continuing  peals  of  applause, 
and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  from  the  view  of 
the  enthusiastic  multitude.  During  the  cheers,  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  reached  across  Lord  Eldon  to 
take  Lord  Encombe's  hand.  Several  other  noblemen 
then  offered  their  greetings,  and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  so  occupied  in  watching  the  heir  of  his 
ancient  friend,  that  the  Professor  had  actually  begun 
the  presentation  of  the  next  candidate,  when  he  per- 
ceived the  Chancellor's  back  still  turned  to  him ;  upon 
which  he  stopped,  until  he  could  recover  the  Duke's 
attention. 

Lord  Eldan  to  Lady  F.  J.  Bankes. — (Extract.) 

"Wednesday  night  (June  11th,  1834). 
«  This  has  been  a  very  gratifying  day  — I  have  been  quite 
overcome  by  the  treatment  I  received  in  the  Theatre  to-day ; 
it  almost  authorizes  me  to  say  that  I  have  spent  a  life,  so  as 
to  gain  a  degree  of  estimation,  which  I  had  no  idea  I  pos- 
sessed,    It  affected  me  extremely." 
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Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  F.  J.  Bankes.  —  (Extract.) 

"  Thursday  (June  12th,  1834). 
"  It  is  quite  overpowering  to  have  met  with  the  congra- 
tulations of  multitudes,  great  multitudes,  here,  upon  the 
reception  of  my  name  in  the  Theatre  yesterday  over  and  over 
again.  When  Encombe  had  his  degree,  the  manner  in  which 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  received  and  handed  him  up  to  me, 
the  people  calling  out  'Eldon,'  was  affecting  beyond  any 
thing  I  ever  met." 

*'  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Lord  Eldon  some  time 
afterwards  to  Mrs.  Forster,  *'  what  charmed  me  very 
much  when  I  left  the  Theatre,  and  was  trying  to  get 
to  my  carriage  : — one  man  in  the  crowd  shouted  out, 
*  There  is  old  Eldon — cheer  him,  for  he  never  ratted !  * 
I  was  very  much  delighted,  for  I  never  did  rat.  I 
will  not  say  I  have  been  right  through  life — I  may 
have  been  wrong — but  I  will  say  that  I  have  been 
consistent." 

Lord  Eldon  left  Oxford  on  the  Friday,  and,  taUng 
Earley  Court  in  his  way  home,  passed  Friday  even- 
ing and  Saturday  there.  Lady  Sidmouth,  writing  to 
Mrs.  Farrer,  says,  "  My  uncle  spent  two  delightful 
"  days  here,  much  to  my  father's  satisfaction."  On 
the  Sunday,  the  15th,  Lord  Eldon  got  back  to  Hamil- 
ton Place  and  wrote  that  letter  to  Lady  Frances 
Bankes,  of  which  an  extract  has  already  been  given. 
Some  further  passages  of  it  are  now  subjoined,  in 
which  his  narrative  is  continued,  with  reference  to 
Wednesday  the  11th  and  to  the  remainder  of  his 
stay  at  Oxford. 

"  During  the  remainder  of  my  stay  at  Oxford  I  moved, 
wherever  and  whenever  I  went,  with  the  Duke  in  his  carriage. 
The  cercmoniiils*  began  in  the  Theatre  in  the  course  of  the 

♦  Of  tlie  Weducsday. 
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morning,  and  a  large  bevy  of  Doctors  in  Civil  Law  were 
created :  some  most  loudly  cheered,  some  slightly,  and  some 
hardly  at  all, — the  multitude  in  the  Theatre  quite  uproarious, 
—  *  Down  with  all  Whig  pickpockets.  Greys,  &c.  &c,  &c. ! ' 
I  am  told  the  scene  among  the  multitude  before  we  got  there 
was  the  most  amusing  possible.  After  we  reached  the  Theatre, 
the  whole  ceremonial  was  conducted  with  the  greatest  respect 
to  us ;  and  poor  Lord  Eldon  had  a  large  share  of  it.  We 
dined  at  Christ  Church. 

"  The  next  day  we  went  to  church,  and  heard  a  charity 
sermon  for  the  benefit  of  the  Radcliffe  Infirmary,  preached 
by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  The  sermon  was  a  good  one,  and 
the  collection  for  the  charity,  I  was  told,  was  exactly  double 
what  it  was  when  Grenville  was  installed  as  Chancellor.  We 
all  dined  at  St.  John's  College,  were  most  sumptuously  en- 
tertained, and  had  some  good  speeches. 

"  The  morning  when  I  left  Oxford  the  Fellows  of  the 
College  desired  to  wait  upon  me  in  a  body  to  take  their 
leave,  which  they  did  in  a  most  gratifying  manner. 

"  Deeply  as  I  have  been  affected  by  what  has  passed,  and 
much  as  I  was  afraid  I  should  be  fatigued,  I  really  think  I 
am  the  better  for  it." 

The  Fellows  here  mentioned  were  those  of  Univer- 
sity College,  where  he  had  been  educated. 

The  last  Parliamentary  discussion,  in  which  Lord 
Eldon  took  any  prominent  part,  was  originated  by 
himself.  The  Judges  had  been  summoned  to  attend 
the  House  of  Lords  on  a  certain  day,  and  when  they 
came,  neither  the  Chancellor,  nor  the  Deputy  Speaker, 
nor  any  Law  Lord,  was  present  to  receive  them. 

Lord  Eldon,  on  the  20th  of  June,  complained  of  this 
omission,  as  contravening  both  the  forms  and  the  dignity  of 
the  House.  He  announced  his  intention  to  move  that  the 
opinions  of  the  judges  should  never  be  delivered  in  that 
House,  except  in  the  presence  of  some  one  of  the  Lords 
named  in  the  Commission  of  Deputy  Speaker. 
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TTie  Lord  Cliaiic4?11or  c^pkine^l  the  accident  by  which  this 
ittCOUvcnieQce  had  Ijccn  incurred. 

Lard  Eldon  said  that  he  hhu&elf,  wlien  obliged  to  be  abeent^ 
hml  always  taken  care  to  communicate  with  the  iDdiyidual  whu 
was  to  git  in  his  stead. 

Several  other  Peers  having  spoken,  and  there  ap- 
pearing to  be  a  very  general  feeling,  as  expressed  by 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  that  such  an  occurrence 
would  never  again  take  place,  — 

Lonl  Eldon  said,  that  after  wliat  had  fidlen  from  eevcral 
Noble  Lorda,  lie  should  decliDe  making  hia  motion.  , 

LmdEidm  tn  J^uitj  K  /.  So wAfj.  —(Extract:) 

"Stttupdiiy  (June  28tK  1834). 

**  It  pleaded  the  Great  Ruler  of  the  world  on  this  day, 
three  ye^ra  ago,  to  take  unto  himself  my  pcxjr  dmr  Best4y» 
the  imrtner  of  oiy  life  iijr  m  many,  many  long  years.  His 
will  l>e  done  I  lie  will  panlon  sorrow  and  grici"^  —  but  not 
eomplaint  1  will  not  complain.  In  sorrow  I  may  grieve.  — 
I  wrote  this  Wt  df^ntence  half  an  hutu'  ago,  I  am  relieved  by 
writing  it,  and  by  reflection  mxm  my  duty*" 

Of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill,  Lord  Eldon 
writes  thus :  — 

Loni Eldmi  ia  Lad^  F.  J,  Sankes,  ^(Extract.) 

"Wcdncadttj  (^^uly  *iartl,  liS3i). 
*•  Heuven  ^mnt  that  this  new  mode  of  treating  the  pcwr 
and  needy  may  not  bring  forth  those  fruits,  which  I  for  ono 
anticipate.  They  arc  to  prir^eiM]  in  this  hazardous  measure 
to-night :  but  '  unto  their  oadembly  mine  honour  sliall  not  Iks 
united.' "'  * 

The  name  of  Lord  Eldon  occurs  only  three  times 
in  the  ParliftTnentary  Reports  after  the  20th  of  June 
in  this  year^  and  on  none  of  these  occasions  did  his 

•  '*  Unti>  their  assembly,  mind  fKiootu^,  be  not  thou  uDited-"^ — 
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speech  exceed  a  few  words.  On  the  last  of  them, 
July  the  25th,  an  intimation  having  been  thrown 
out  by  Lord  Whamcliffe  that  the  Lords,  in  rejecting 
the  Great  Western  Railway  Bill  under  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  that  rejection,  had  taken  a 
course  likely  to  injure  them  in  the  confidence  of  the 
country. 

Lord  Eldon  begged  to  acquaint  the  Noble  Lord  that  he 
had  given  his  vote  upon  conscientious  grounds,  and  that  he 
was  not  to  be  told  such  a  vote  would  be  injurious  to  their 
Lordships  in  the  estimation  of  the  people. 

Lord  Whamcliffe  expldned,  that  having  voted  conscien- 
tiously himself,  he  did  not  mean  to  charge  any  one  of  their 
Lordships  with  having  voted  less  conscientiously. 

Lord  Eldon  was  very  popular  with  children.  The 
following  letter  is  from  the  grandfather  in  his  eighty- 
fourth  year,  to  the  grandson  in  his  fifth,  a  little  boy 
of  Lady  Frances's,  named  Eldon  Surtecs  Bankes. 

"My  very  dear  little  Eldon,  July  loth,  1834. 

"  Mamma  sent  me  your  pretty  letter  to  grandpapa.  I  was 
very  much  pleased  with  it  indeed,  and  I  send  you  my  most 
affectionate  love  in  return  for  it.  I  understand  that  you  put 
the  letters  together,  and  that  Mamma  copied  the  letters  so 
put  together  in  her  own  letter  to  me. 

**  I  hope  now  soon  to  see  you,  and  your  dear  brother  and 
dear  sister  soon.  Be  sure  you  give  my  love  to  them,  and 
accept  it  yourself. 

"  I  am  theirs  and  yours  most  affectionately, 

«  Eldon." 
"  Pincher  sends  you  all  his  love." 

In   the  beginning   of  August,   Lord  Eldon   paid 

another  visit  to  his  Durham  estate ;  and  Miss  Forster, 

who  was  vnth  him  there,  says,  "  In  1834  my  venerable 

icle  was  remarkably  cheerful,  and  appeared  to  have 
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great  pleasure  in  seeing  various  relations  aticl  friends. 
Our  party  consisted,  in  addition  to  my  dear  uncle 
Lord  Eldonj  of  my  brother  (Mr.  Forster),  Mr.  aiid 
Mrs,  Burdo!i-Sanderson,  and  Mr.  ami  Mrs,  James 
Jlanisty.  All  passed  a  couple  of  days  with  us  at 
Rusheyford  and  at  Eld  on.  *  Well,  Ellen/  said  Lord 
Eldon  to  Mim  Pollster,  *  when  you  and  I  meet  in  the 
Kewcastle  assembly  rooms,  we  will  open  the  ball/ 
—  Ellen:  *  Yes,  uncle;  remembcT  you  arc  engaged 
to  mc/  —  Lord  Eldon:  *I  will  not  forget;  and  we 
will  call  for  *Mack's  alive/'  —  that  will  be  the  proper 
tune  — *' Jack's  alive/"" 

On  his  return  to  En  combe,  al>out  tlie  middle  of 
August,  he  meditated  a  visit  to  Lord  RoUe,  at  Bicton, 
in  Devonshire ;  but  this  design,  becoming  known,  led 
to  a  plan  for  presenting  tim  with  the  freedom  of 
Exeter  at  a  public  meeting,  to  be  followed  by  a  dinner: 
and  the  result  was,  that  being  unwell  and  disinclined 
to  appear  unnecessarily  in  pubbc^  he  thought  it  l>est 
to  give  up  the  l>evonshire  excursion  altogether.  The 
freedom,  however,  was  unanimously  voted  and  sent  to 
him  ;  and  to  the  Mayor's  letter  announcing  this  tribute 
of  respect  he  returned  the  following  answer :  — 

**Sir,  **  September,  1834. 

*'  I  have  had  the  hunour  to  receive,  upon  my  retuni  homo 
the  evening  hePDre  yesterdaj,  the  communiciitions  which  Iia%'e 
Wea  iimde  U*  nie  respecting  the  iiniunmoim  re^^utlun  in  the 
cIuiiuIkt  iit  Exeter,  thut  the  freedom  uf  that  loyal  and  aioat 
renpectable  city  ehoald  l*c  presented  to  roe,  in  testintuny  of 
the  high  e^tinintiiiii  in  which  the  body  rc*gartii*  wlmt  Uiey  are 
pleased  to  coti^liler  im  ii  long^  uacfiiU  public  life. 

"  I  deem  it  a  very  high  honour  to  have  Received  this  tea- 
i  tiiaciiiy,  whieh   I  humbly  trui«t    T  hnvc  ihn»ugh  n  hm*i;  and 
rioua  life  cndeavouriHl  to  merit,  by  every  eftort  in  my 
to  ^cure    for  (HMterit^>    tho^e   nnfioiml   blc^^ingt  tti 
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Church  and  State  which  I  have  ever  thought  to  be  the  duty 
of  all  in  this  country  to  preserve  unimpaired.  Of  the  earnest- 
ness of  my  endeavours,  nobody,  I  trust,  can  reasonably  doubt. 
God  grant,  that,  together  with  the  united  efforts  of  others, 
those  endeavours  may  be  successful. 

"Ihave,  &c  ftc" 

Lord  StowelPs  state  of  mind  was  now  such  that  he 
hardly  understood  the  passing  events  of  the  time. 
Lord  Eldon's  letter  to  him,  announcing  the  birth  of 
Lord  Encombe's  eldest  daughter,  is  written  with  an 
evident  distrust  of  Lord  Stowell's  power  to  appre- 
hend it. 

«  My  dear  Brother,  (Aug.  28th,  1834.) 

"  I  learn  by  letter,  that  my  grandson.  Lord  Encombe, 
^-who  is  the  only  son,  you  know,  of  my  deceased  eldest  son, 
poor  John,  whose  beautiful  epitaph  you  wrote,  —  has  had  a 
daughter  bom  the  other  day  —  whose  birth  renders  me  a 
great-grandfather,  a  title  that  makes  me  of  venerable  years. 
"  Believe  me,  from  my  heart,  dear  brother, 

"  Yours  most  affectionately, 

"  Eldon." 

Lord  Encombe  was  now  in  treaty  for  the  purchase 
of  a  residence  at  Shirley,  near  Croydon.  He  took 
possession  in  November,  when  Lord  Eldon  made  him 
a  present  of  the  purchase-money  for  the  property 
as  it  then  stood. 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  Encombe.  — (Extract.) 
"  Dear  Encombe,  (Franked,  Corfe  Castle,  Nov.  12th,  1834.) 
**  I  now  and  then  peep  into  my  old  school  books.  I  find 
TuUy  abusing  his  countrymen,  as  heartily  as  I  am  grumbling 
at  mine,  for  their  ruinous  practices  and  projects,  to  make  the 
wealthy  part  of  the  people  change  places  with  the  poorer 
orders,  and  to  convince  the  latter  that  exchange  is  not  rob- 
bery, though  all  is  parted  with  on  one  side,  and  nothing  on  the 
other  taken.     I  took  up  to  church  on  Sunday  a  little  old 
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Greek  Tcgtamcnt,  hoping  to  read  in  Greek  when  the  clergy- 
man was  reading  the  ieeond  lesson  in  English,  —  liaving 
strong  apcctacleiii  tfHi;  —  but  my  eyes  arc  so  altered  that  I 
found  they  would  not  do,  and  that  I  must  employ  my  eara 
only,  for  instruction  of  this  sort*" 

Lord  Eldon  to  Miss  Foriler,  —  (Extract) 
"  Dear  Ellen,  **  C^rfc  Ciwtle,  Nqv.  Utli,  1h34. 

*'  When  I  wrote  to  your  dear  mother,  I  at  firat  inteniled 
to  make  it  a  joint  letter  to  you  and  her  But,  seeing  that 
all  the  newspapers,  tlio  ^^ewcastle  papers  among  the  rest, 
represented  me  lo  be  of  the  tender  age  of  ntneit/^  I  was  afraid 
that  she  might  supf)0^c  that  there  might  be  more  of  a  flirtation 
Iwtween  two  young  peofile  tlian  she  might  altogether  approve, 
I  le:ive  it  therefure  to  your  good  judgment,  whether  yuu  will 
subjec^t  this  little  epiatle  to  her  j>erusah  That  I  am  very 
fond  of  yon,  you  must  not  dispute- 

"  1  had  a  very  dull  journey  from  Ru&heyford :  how  should 
it  be  otherwide  ?  I  had  left  those  I  liked  to  be  with,  and  I 
had  no  company  except  that  of  an  indi^  idnal,  now  generally 
spoken  of  as  '  Poor  old  Eldon.'  Here  I  arrived,  however, 
at  last^  and  got  home  to  my  cottage,  whieh,  being  situated  in 
a  deep  valley,  i^  not  seen  till  you  rcaeh  the  door  of  the  house, 
I  remend>er  Dn  Warren,  when  he  once  came  hei^  upon  a 
medical  visit,  cxelaimed,  *  Well,  1  have  got  to  your  den  at 
hmtV  In  that  ihn  I  have  been  pretty  generally  confined 
Mincc  I  enlercil  it ;  I  am,  however,  05  well  aa  I  am  e^tpect  to 
be." 

On  the  10th  of  November  in  this  yearj  1834,  the 
death  of  Earl  Spencer,  the  father  of  Lord  Altliorp, 
withdrew  the  latter  from  the  sphere  of  the  Houbc  of 
Commons,  where  he  had  acted  m  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  leader  of  the  Government,  Lonl 
Mclliounxe,  in  consequence  of  that  change,  prepiiref! 
to  nuhmit  8ome  new  arningements  of  office  to  the 
King,  and  presjented  hbiiself  on  tlic  Hth  fur  the  pnr- 
|.poM  of  taking  his  Majesty'^  pleasuix*  resi>ecting  them* 
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The  King,  most  unexpectedly,  declared  his  intention 
of  referring  the  re-construction  of  his  Ministry  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington ;  who,  being  accordingly  desired 
to  wait  upon  his  Majesty,  recommended  that  the 
formation  of  the  Government  should  be  committed  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  then  abroad,  was 
instantly  sununoned  home ;  and  the  Government,  in 
the  interim,  went  on  provisionally  under  the  Duke  of 
Wellington. 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  Encombe. — (Extract.) 

"  Sunday  (Nov.  23rd,  1834;  written  at  Encombe). 

**  To  the  moment  I  am  writing,  I  have  had  no  letter  from 

those,  who  would  heretofore  have  courted  my  advice  or  been 

civil  enough  to  pretend  to  ask  it." 

•  ••••• 

"  Monday  (Postscript). 

"  Since  I  wrote  what  precedes  this  I  have  had  a  very  civil 

letter  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington.     It  tells  me  nothing 

material ;  and,  until  Peel  comes,  it  could  not  tell  me  anything 

material." 

Shortly  after  writing  thus,  he  says  in  a  letter  to 
Lady  F.  J.  Bankes, 

"  The  *  Standard '  of  yesterday  contains,  in  an  article  from 
some  other  paper,  that  the  intended  arrangement  for  the  Earl 
of  Eldon  has  failed.  No  such  arrangement  could  have  failed, 
for  no  such  was  intended ;  and  Lord  Eldon  is  too  old,  and  too 
wise,  again  to  mingle  in  ministerial  arrangements.  I  think 
nothing  will  be  done,  as  to  any  such,  with  respect  to  anybody, 
till  Peel  comes  home." 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  Encombe. 

(Written  at  Encombe ;  received  Dec.  4th,  1834.) 
"  Dear  Encombe,  • 

**  Though  I  have  nothing  to  write  about,  I  send  my  affec- 
tions to  you,  Louisa,  and  Infantula. 

**  Here  *  the  stormy  winds  do  blow '  tremendously,  and  I 
Uy  thought,  in  the  last  nighty  between  the  wind  and  the 
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rsiltt,  the  j^laas  in  my  betl-room  windows  would  Imve  been 
dcmolighed*  I  lost,  however^  no  pam^ ;  but  being  kept  awake 
through  the  nighti  aud  often  getting  out  of  bed,  I  lost  jny 
steep:  and  tonlay  I  have  a  return  of  the/winjf— in  iny  back." 

Lord  Stoweirs  fax:ulties  were  now  decaying  rapidly* 
Lord  Sidmouthj  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Eldon  of  the 
same  nionth,  speaks  of  the  invalid  state  of  Lady 
Sidnioutli,  in  wlionij  though  not  until  a  later  |>eriod 
(April  26th  1842),  the  issue  of  Lord  Stowell  became 
extinct,  lie  idso  refers  to  the  general  state  of  the 
country. 

"12th  Decern Jj«r,  1834, 
**  The  prospect  is  improving;  but  the  political  horizon  is 
not  yet  clear  I  nor  can  it  ever  be  what  it  once  was.     Your 
niece  is  at  Earlcy  Court : 

*  An  one  who,  srnffcring  all,  yet  suffer*  nothing/ 

Her  patienee  and  equanimity  are  equal  to  her  trials,  which 
are  indeed  severe;   but  if  they  should  be  continued  much 
,  longer,  tbey  luustt  I  fear,  break  her  down.** 

Lord  Eldon  to  Ladff  F.  J.  Bankts. — (Extracts.) 

"CbmutiM  Dmr,  1SS4. 
**  You  may  tno^^t  confidently  believe  me  when  T  Bay  you 
have  had,  and  will  have,  the  grateful  feelings  of  everybody  in 
the  parish  for  the  ebiritlei*  which  you  have  shown  in  the 
mntt(^*r  uf  the  schools  and  in  other  matters  hero;  you  deserve 
tbniie  gmteful  feetingg,  luul  wliut  is  really  so  fully  deserved, 
believe  me,  will  never  be  withheld  from  you* 


**  Don't,  my  dear  Fan,  allow  your  spirits  to  be  afteoted  by 
any  coni<idenitiond  about  me,  I  say  mo^t  con9cleutii>utjly  Uiat 
if  my  life  is,  —  as  indeed  I  know,  and  have  reason  to  he 
thankful  thiit  it  is»  —  in  any  way  defK?ndent  uiH>n  you,  my 
way  lung  tti  preserve  it  is  lo  see  you  enjoying  that  degree 
I  of  spirits,  wliieh,  under  all  circumstfinces,  denoting  ^mtr  rca- 
1 0Oiiably  good  hcijth,  will  bestow  siieh  heahh,  with  (iod'd 
blesfiijig^  ts|ian  mr.     My  reHectionji^  since  I  came  do^vii  here, 
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upon  what  I  have  observed  with  reference  to  you,  my  dear 
Fan,  have  worked  such  a  change  in  my  health  for  the  better, 
that  we  have  now  a  very  reasonable  prospect  of  continuance 
of  it,  under  Providence,  for  a  time,  of  which  there  wcLSy  in 
my  own  judgment,  very  little  prospect.  You,  under  God's 
blessing,  may  prolong  my  life,  even  as  long  as  the  medical 
men  comfortably  told  me  it  would  be  prolonged.  God  bless 
you  —  ever  bless  you  —  ever  bless  you." 

The  two  great  political  parties  had  been  anxiously- 
preparing  for  the  expected  dissolution  of  Parliament, 
and  a  number  of  respectable  and  influential  magis- 
trates and  clergymen  of  the  Southern  division  of  the 
county  of  Durham  had  solicited  Lord  Encombe  to 
stand  for  that  district.  This  he  declined,  in  an  oblig- 
ing letter  to  Mr.  Cartwright  of  Norton,  through  whom 
the  invitation  had  been  communicated. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  on  the  9th  of  December  had 
arrived  in  London  and  accepted  the  office  of  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  completed  the  composition  of 
his  Ministry  about  the  end  of  December.  The  Duke, 
Lord  Aberdeen,  and  Mr.  Goulbum,  were  the  Secre- 
taries of  State  respectively  for  the  Foreign,  the  Colo- 
nial, and  the  Home  Departments ;  Sir  Henry  Hardinge, 
Mr.  Herries,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Baring,  had  seats  in 
the  Cabinet,  the  first  as  Secretary  for  Ireland,  the 
second  as  Secretary  at  War,  and  the  third  as  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  was  again 
Lord  Chancellor. 
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CHAPTER  LIX 
1835,  1836. 

Tiw5S  OP  ftlR  R*  PEEL  TO  LORD  ELDCKK :  DRAFT  OP  LORD  KLDOM*S 
ANSWER. — ^LKTTERS  FROM  LORD  ELDON  TO  LORD  f^KCOUBE  AND 
LADY  F.  J,  BAHKEa.  —  RJ^SIGKATION  OF  SIR  R.  P££L^  AND  RETUBX 
OF  MELBOURNK  *tlNlSTRt.  —  FOtTRTU  VISIT  OF  LORD  BLDON  TO 
DL^RFIAM:    HtS    advice     against    RESIGXATIONS,  —  OOBPORATtOil 

BILL  :    LETTER   FROM    LORD   ELDON  TO  LORD  KJSCOMBR. ADTUlOf 

ni  DOESETSaiRE  :   MONUMENTS   AND   INaCRIPTIOKS, LETTER  OF 

LORD  ELPON  TO  LORD  KENTON: —  TO  LORD  KNGOMBS. — LETTZM 
FROM  LORD  aiDMOCTII  TO  LORD  ELDON:  DEATU,  ItONUMEIITt 
AN*D   CHARACTER  OP   LORD   STOWELL* 

In  the  formation  of  the  Govemtnent,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
felt,  as  did  Lord  Eldon  hiraselfj  that  from  the  great 
age  of  the  venerable  Eat4,  any  tender  of  office  to  him 
would  be  an  unmeaning  compliment  ;  but^  as  a  mark 
of  his  respect,  the  First  Minister  communicated  an 
outline  of  his  owii  jjolitieal  views  to  Lord  Eldon  in  a 
tetter,  of  which  some  extracts  are  subjoined* 

Sir  Robert  Feeiio  the Eart of  Efd&n.  —  (EKtTnct.) 

**  Dear  Lord  Eldon,       '^^  Wliik*ban  G»rtlcn«,  Jan.  lat,  1835. 

"  Your  long  eipericnc©  in  public  Ufe  and  devotion  to  your 
public  duties  will,  I  hoj^e,  hiive  found  an  excuae  for  me,  if, 
vmdtr  tlie  drcurngtaoees  under  which  I  \vm  aUled  to  England^ 
tnd  the  ipceaaatit  and  EDOcst  hani;»siKg  occupation  in  which  I 
have  lKH!n  since  engaged  both  night  and  day,  I  have  appeared 
deGcient,  though  my  ailencct  in  that  respect  which  I  moat 
auioefelr  entertain  for  yon,  atul  which,  but  for  the  cireum- 
Ktttoeet  to  which  [  luive  rt'ternxU  ought  to  liavc  and  would 
ha?e  dictate  a  much  earlier  eontnutniaition  to  you  on  tho 
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widi  waj  ral  feeEig&y  ad  to 
bopedat  die  \dmiiwtrition  ofq- winch  I  pgcafc  will  endde 
itelf  bf  its  meu  to  joar  ^Mpport  mmd  nmUrwT 


^  Bdieve  me,  mj  dev  Lofd,  witk  die  mooaesi  lesped, 
sod  best  wkhee  for  your  oandnoed  hoddi  ad  hipfaneaBy 

^  ^ioA  tuASaHj  joars. 

The  rongfa  draft  of  Lord  Eldoo's  answer,  found 
Bxnong  his  papers,  is  as  follows :  — 

"" Dear  ^Robert  Fed,  (Jan.  18S5.) 

^  I  don't  delaj  adcnowle^^ii^  die  reodpt  <^  your  kind 
^  letter,  which,  being  directed  to  Enoombe,  did  not  reach  that 
^  jJace  till  after  I  luul  left  it,  and  has  been  returned  ftom 
''thence. 

''  If  I  forbear  to  enter  into  any  statements  reelecting  the 
^  subjects  mentioned  in  that  letter,  I  might  be  thought  dis- 
**  respectful  in  delaying  my  adaiowledgments  for  the  kind- 
''  ness  and  respect  you  have  been  pleased  to  express  towards 
"  me,  —  a  delay  which  might  not  be  thought  sufficiently 
"  apologised  for,  by  observations  which  could  only  apply  to 
''  subjects  which  I  imderstand  you  to  have  been  already  ftilly 
*'  determined  upon*" 

Lard  Eldon  to  Lord  Encombe.  — (Extract.) 

(Franked,  Jan.  2l8t,  1835.) 

♦   ^  ♦  ♦  •  •  • 

**  There  is  come  out  a  print  of  Diogenes  with  his  lanthom 

•eardiing  the  world  for  an  honest  man.     He  appears  highly 

i{fated  in  finding  poor  Lord  Eldon,  whose  image  he  is 
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lioldmg  forth  in  a  etmnger  Hkeness  of  that  poor  old  gen- 
tletuan  tban  I  have  yet  seen/' 

The  Session,  which  was  opened  by  the  King  in 
person  on  the  24th  of  February,  commenced  with  a 
full  attendance  of  Peers,  among  whom  Lord  Eldon 
was  in  his  phw^e-  He  wrote  next  day  to  Lord  En- 
icombe  as  follows :  — 

Ij^  Eldon  to  Lord  Encomia. — (Extract) 
**My  dear  Encombe,  WednescUj,  (Feb,  25th,  IS35), 

*'  As  I  shall  ee6  yog  aoon^  I  ahall  not  trouble  you  scarcely 
with  mention  of  what  has  been  pissing  in  Parliiunent.  A  iew 
days  ago  it  was  expected  tliat  there  would  l>e  a  great  ma- 
jority in  the  Houie  of  Lordj^  againat  the  Minieters.  By  ex- 
treme diligence,  by  Peers  beginning  to  feel  tliat,  if  they 
ex|»eet  their  de^endanU  to  succeed  to  their  property  *,  the 
llouae  wii*  such  la^t  night,  that  the  discontented  did  not  ven- 
^tiire  even  to  divide  against  the  addreas.  Let  anybody  read 
^die  nottoes  of  motion,  given  in  the  Comnionji  Wt  nighW  and 
avoid  seeing,  if  it  be  possible,  the  danger  of  negligence  about 
their  {Hditical  duties.  I  aat  last  night  in  the  ihuise  of  Lords 
till  iMJtwecn  twelve  and  one^till  all  in  that  House  wa«  over* 
I  certainly  would  mueh  rather  have  sat  by  my  fireside, 
quietly t  and  enjoying  the  comforts  of  conversation  ;  hut,  aa 
one  individual,  I  wiU  not  belong  to  the  as^mbly  of  thc^se, 
who  look  only  to  personal  ease,  enjoyment,  and  com  fort  p  and 
will  not  sec.  to  what  tho  intentions  of  some  np{K?ar  to  be,  as 
affecting  their  posterity,  and  it  may  l>e  themselves  ere  loug^" 

Lord  Eldon's  hist  judicial  sitting  in  the  House  of 
Lords  was  on  the  case  of  White  xk  Baugh^  9th  March 
1835. 

Extracts  of  Leiterx  from  f^rd  Ehlon  to  Latfy  F.  X  Bankei, 

(MjixtK  1SS5.> 
"  The  House  of  Commons  seems  to  be  more  like  a  liear- 
gaideii  than  a  meeting  of  gendemen,  and  when  I  remember 

*  Sie  la  orig. 
B   2 
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the  gentlemmlj  eoBdnet  thatt  there  wmsdbaerwMti 
House,  OQ  both  sidea^  sod  read  whst  tihe  iMtere  of  condiKt 
nam  is  there,  I  look  fbrward  as  to  tihe  poblic,  with  Tery 
^oomj  jqyprehenooiis  nidced,  ad  with  aatonkhmeiit  how 
Itttk  those  apprdienBOiis  a&ct  others 

^  I  hear  tihe  Chordi  CommiaaoiierB  haiTe  midf  one  report, 
hot  I  hare  not  jet  been  able  to  see  iL  The  new  Minietas 
certaunlj  hare  the  cre£t,  if  that  be  creditable,  of  beii^  in- 
clined to  get  as  modi  popolaritj  bj  what  are  called  Befbnns 
as  their  predecesson;  and,  if  they  do  not,  at  present,  go  to 
the  fbll  length  to  whidi  the  od«s  were  going,  they  will,  at 
least,  make  so  many  important  chaises  in  Church  and  State, 
that  nobody  can  guess  how  £nr  the  pracedents  they  estaUish 
may  lead  to  changes  of  a  yery  formidable  kind  heredter. 

^  My  erer  dearest  Fan,  you  will  soon  be  the  best  politician 
in  the  country,  if  I  am  not  the  very  worst  in  Liondon ;  but 
I  must  not  pbgue  you  erery  day  with  such  dull  epstles  as 
those  must  be  which  rekte  to  such  subjects. 

^  I  have  got  a  curiodty — a  yery  neat  inkstand,  made  out 
of  the  remains  of  a  rery  old  beam  of  oak,  which,  I  sujqpoae 
for  centuries,  had  formed  part  of  one  of  the  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment lately  burnt." 

(March  18S5.) 

**  The  Dissenters  are  pleased,  but  they  seem  not  to  disguise 
that  they  are  not  satisfied.  I  take  it  that  the  true  friends  of 
the  Church  are  neither  pleased  nor  satisfied.  As  to  the  Dis- 
senters, it  is  their  nature  not  to  be  satisfied,  as  I  can  judge 
from  very  long  experience." 

The  new  Government,  though  strongly  supported 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  was  bitterly  opposed  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  where  the  majority  against 
Ministers,  small  as  it  was,  (for  it  amounted  not  to  a 
balance  of  thirty)  was  regarded  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  as 
constituting,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  time, 
a  force  too  considerable  to  allow  his  retention  of 
office  with  any  public  advantage.  On  the  8th  of  April, 
*;herefore,  he  acquainted  the  House  that  he  and  his 
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collei^igucii  had  on  that  morning  plaoej  their  offices 
the  King's  disposaL  Lord  Melbourne  then  returned 
to  the  head  of  the  Govex^nment^  Lord  John  Russell 
leading  the  House  of  Commons  with  the  office  of 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department*  The  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet  were  principally  those  who 
had  belonged  to  Lord  Melbourne's  former  Ministry, 
with  the  very  material  exception,  however,  of  Lord 
Brougham,  who  did  not  return  to  office.  The  Great 
Seal  remained  for  some  time  in  commission ;  but  was 
finally  committed  to  the  single  keeping  of  Sir  Charlea 
Christopher  Pepys,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  who  became 
Lord  Chancellor,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Gottenham^ 
This  was  the  last  change  in  the  custody  of  the  Great 
Seal  which  Lord  Eldon  lived  to  sea*  The  Ministers 
were  unable  to  finish  the  Session  of  1835  until  the 
10th  of  September,  when  the  King  prorogued  Par- 
liament in  person » 

Early  in  August,  Lord  Eldon  renewed  his  visit  to 
his  estates  in  Durham,  and  passed  a  few  days  at 
Rusheyford,  where  he  was  again  jomed  by  Mrs,  and 
Miis  Forster,  and  some  others  of  his  connexions*  On 
OM  of  his  excursions,  in  passmg  with  his  solicitor, 
Mr.  Alfred  Bell,  by  the  church  at  8edgefield,  he 
looked  up  at  it  for  some  moments,  and  then,  turning 
round,  said  to  him  with  great  emotion,  that  it  was  in 
that  church  he  had  first  seen  his  lat-e  Countess. 

Mim  Forster  has  preserved  a  little  piece  of  ad\ice, 
pleasantly  given  by  Lord  Eldon  to  Jlr.  Hoult,  the 
landlord  of  the  inn  at  Kusht^yford*  "  I  hear,  Mr, 
lloult,  that  you  are  talking  i>f  retiring  from  bumiess; 
but  let  mc  advise  you  not  to  do  so-  Busy  people  are 
very  apt  to  think  a  life  of  leisure  is  a  life  of  happiness ; 
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bm  bdlieve  me,  for  I  sf/etk  bom  experience,  when 
a  man,  wbo  has  been  modi  occoiMed  through  life, 
arriTes  at  having  nodnng  to  do^  he  is  Tery  apt  not  to 
know  what  to  do  iciA  kimgelf  I  am  interested  in  this 
advice,  Mr.  Honk,  for  I  intend  to  oxne  here  every 
year  for  the  Mxt  Airty  ymrs.  and  I  hope  to  find  you 
still  the  landlord.  And  now  good  day;  and  I  trost, 
if  God  spares  me,  we  diall  all  meet  again  next 
smnmer." 

About  the  close  of  1837,  Lord  Eldon,  relating  this 
to  3Ir.  Farrer,  added, 

"  Next  year,  when  I  again  visited  Rusheyford,  the 
landlord  told  me  he  had  taken  my  advice,  and  deter- 
mined not  to  give  up  his  inn.  It  was  advice  given 
by  me  in  the  spirit  of  that  Principal  of  Brasenose, 
who,  when  he  took  leave  of  young  men  quitting  col- 
lege, used  to  say  to  them,  *  Let  me  give  you  one  piece 
of  advice  :  Cave  de  resignationibus/ —  And  very  good 
advice  too." 

His  visit  to  Durham  in  August  1835  had  been  with- 
out notice  to  any  of  his  friends  in  London.  Indeed, 
from  the  time  of  Lady  Eldon'a  death,  his  movements 
were  not  infrequently  abrupt.  One  reason  for  the 
conceabnent  of  his  plans  was  his  wish  to  avoid  visit- 
ing country  houses,  to  which  he  had  numerous  invi- 
tations whenever  it  was  understood  in  what  direction 
he  proi>08ed  to  travel.  This  year  he  returned  from 
the  North  to  Encombe  toward  the  end  of  August. 

lie  had  left  London,  much  discontented  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Conservatives  in  not  offering  a  stronger 
resistance  to  the  Corporation  BiU.  Against  this  mea- 
sure, says  the  Law  Magazine,  No.  XLIV., 

"  Ho  protested  loudly  in  private,  with  feverish  alarm,  as 
loading  directly  to  confusioiL     Its  interference  with  vested 
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riglits  shocked  his  ^nac  of  equity  even  more  than  the  sweep- 
ing clauses  <*f  tilt*  Reform  Act-  To  set  at  nought  imeient 
chulcrs  aa  so  many  bits  of  decayed  parchment,  and  destroy 
the  archivca  of  town-halls^  seemed  in  the  eyes  of  the  old 
Magistrnle,  for  eo  niuny  years  the  guardian  of  cor|K)rat€ 
rights?  a  crowning  iniquity.  Pale  ae  a  marble  etatue,  and 
ooEifined  to  his  house  in  Hamilton  Fhice  by  infirmity^  he 
would  deprecAtc  equally  the  temerity  of  Ministers  and  the 
miuliicss  of  the  people ;  and  hiy  vaticinations^  like  the  prophet's 
scroll^  were  full  to  overflowing  with  lamentations  and  woe* 
Hifl  oorpc«pondencc,  for  some  years  previously,  had  bonie 
marks  nf  ilic  troubled  gloom  with  which  he  viewed  the 
changes  gmdnaUy  darkening  over  all  he  had  loved  and 
vencmted,  till  he  felt  alm^Oflt  a  stranger  to  the  institutions 
of  hi^  native  land" 


Lerd  EMon  ia  Lard  Ene&mbe^  —  (Ibctnict.) 

"  I  fotmdj  with  hardly  any  exoeptionS)  that  tlie  House  of 
Iiordfl,  notwithstanding  all  I  could  say  for  tlie  information  of 
tluMe  who  fonnerly  wouM  have  listened  to  my  hundJc  advice, 
were  determined  to  pass  the  bill  such  ms  it  has  now  become ; 
and  though  I  admit  that  Lyndhurst^s  amendments  do  htm  greal 
Gredit,  —  to  the  shame  of  the  House  of  Loi'dB,  the  bill  Unislics 
as  one  of  the  worst  precedent^  and  as  dangerous  at  Icxist  a 
IHW^dent  as  any,  to  be  found  in  the  truumals  of  the  proceed*- 
ing9  of  tliat  House.  They  may  call  it,  if  they  please^  a  Bill  for 
the  Improvement  of  Corporations,  I  must  lumntain  that  it 
11  no  other  than  a  Bill  of  Pains  anil  Penalties  paased  by  the 
House  of  Lords  in  iujuditial  and  kgi§lative  ehanicter,  without 
any  evidence  before  itj  whether  we  consider  the  ICing^s  oom- 
mission  appointing  Coninii^sioners  of  En(|uiry  into  Corpora- 
tions as  U§ai  or  ifleffal  If  the  Commission  wan  illegal,  evidence 
taken  before  CommiMioner^  under  nn  illegal  Commission  eould 
neverni  according  to  law^  lie  eonsideretl  as  legaU  tA*@tiinony  any* 
where.  If  tlie  Commisaion  was  legal,  aud  the  ejcamination  of 
witnoiies  under  it  produced  a  cn»p  nf  lawful  eridcnce,  the 
Houfo  had  not  ihc  evidence  belbre  it,  so  acqutreiL  —  for  not 
only  did  not  the  Commisai oners  annex  evidaoce  or  dae  testi- 
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as  I  ^BleEaaBd,  if  there  was 

c£  it  was 

bvC^iaiiey 

befisre  tliae  was  one 

thft  House,  <»-,  as  I 

AtmM  aBow  this,— that 

nbener  things,  slioald  agree 

a»  s»  AsMTH  to  die  House,  firom 

pnxeefi^s^  —  has  destroyed 

so  caseatial  to  health. 

and  eYening 

be  boped.     '  Quos 

2x  -Sbi  3:Zjr^viz:;r  njrcA  be  had  a  visit  from  Mr. 
soii  I-^rj'  IZLskr^^  Kc^on :  and  dming  the  greater 
inn  :x  Cv5c«r  L.>ni  azsi  Lady  Encombe  were  there 
WTC3.  raiser  ^i»iesc  ^^xhper,  a  little  girl  who  won  Lord 
n>i-^">  eswcsil  ifcTctir  bT  her  fi»diiess  for  Pincher. 
H«  :$c^tft^  X  "nie  >:iild  in  ooe  of  his  letters  as  the 

I::.  t2K  .v«ir^  ^c  ihSs  antamn.  Lord  Eldon  and  his 
aK:u::^t<r  I  a^t  F?TaiS?ch  erected  a  stone  seat  at  En- 
vVcjlS:.  on  a  $fvc  ci  rising  ground  near  the  sea,  to  the 
:socTi  oc  -lis  bocise.  oc  which  be  caused  the  following 
iriscrti>c>0C2S  to  Ve  plac^  east,  north,  and  west  re- 

•=»E1JX>X   SKAT." 


^ISiS-'' 


**THi:   FIRST   STOXK   OF   THIS   SEAT 
WAS   UJllP   BT   THE   LADT   E.    REPTOX, 
THK   ELPER   PAUGHTEB  OF   THE   FIRST 
EARL  OF  ELDOX, 
XT*   OCTOBER,   MDCCCXXXV.** 


^  the  aouth  there  is  no  inscription. 
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Some  months  previously,  he  had  built  an  obelisk, 
on  high  ground,  to  the  north  of  his  house.  It  was 
inscribed  as  follows: — 

On  the  north-east  side, 

"  IN  HONOUR  OF 

SIR  WILLIAM   SCOTT, 

CREATED 

BARON  8TOWELL, 

THIS  OBELISK   IS 

ERECTED   BY   HIS 

BROTHER. 

MDCCCXXXV.** 

On  the  south-east  side, 

«  THE  FIRST   STONE 

OF   THIS   OBELISK 

WAS   LAID   BY   THE 

LADY  F.  J.  BANKES, 

THE   YOUNGER   DAUGHTER 

OF   THE   FIRST 

£ARL   OF   ELDONy 

MAY   XXVIII.    MDCCCXXXV.** 

On  the  other  two  sides  there  is  nothing  inscribed. 

One  more  inscription,  from  the  pen  of  Lord  Eldon, 
humble  as  its  subject  may  be  thought,  deserves  to  be 
added,  for  its  great  simplicity  and  beauty.  It  was 
designed  by  him  for  the  grave-stone  of  a  Newfound- 
land dog,  named  Csesar,  who  was  buried  at  Encombe ; 
but  the  stone  was  never  actually  erected. 

"  You,  who  wander  hither. 
Pass  not  unheeded 
The  spot  where  poor  Csesar 
Is  deposited. 

He  was  bom  of  Newfoundland  parents. 

His  vigilance,  during  many  years, 
Was  the  safeguard  of  Encombe  House : 
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BSs  taknts  and  nuumen  weie  lofl^ 
The  amofleiiient  and  del^it 
Of  those  who  resorted  to  H. 

Of  his  miBhaken  fidelitj^ 

Of  hb  cordial  attachment 
To  his  master  and  his  fiunilj, 

A  just  conception  cannot 
Be  conveyed  by  hmgoage. 

Or  formed,  bat  by  those 
Who  intimately  knew  him. 

To  his  rank  among  created  beings. 

The  power  of  reasoning  is  denied. 

Csesar  manifested  joy. 

For  days  before  his  master 

Arrived  at  Encombe : 

Csesar  manifested  grief. 

For  days  before  his  master  left  it. 

What  name  shall  be  given 

To  that  faculty. 

Which  thus  made  expectation 

A  source  of  joy. 

Which  thus  made  expectation 

A  source  of  grief  ?  " 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  Kenyan, — (Extract) 
"  My  very  dear  Lord,  "  Saturday,  (Nov.  14tli,  1835). 

*^  I  ought  long  ago  to  have  thanked  you  for  the  comfort 
I  received  from  my  daughter  Elizabeth  reading  a  letter, 
which  I  think  you  sent,  respecting  the  velocity,  the  compa- 
rative velocity,  of  Brougham  and  Eldon,  in  Chancery,  and  in 
Appeab.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  number  of  decisions,  in 
a  pven  time,  proves  nothing  of  the  sort  which  Lord  B.  and 
the  present  Attorney*  suppose  it  to  prove.  In  making  a 
comparison,  you  must,  necessarily,  not  merely  advert  to  the 
number  of  decisions,  but  the  nature  of  the  cases  in  which 
the  decisions  were  pronounced.  There  have  been  no  such 
matters,  since  my  time,  as  a  Queen's  trial,  the  trial  of  a 
''^rkeley  Peerage,  or  of  the  various  questions  in  the  greats 

*  Sir  John  CampbelL 
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Boxbiirghe  Peerage  and  estates,  in  the  last  of  wWcti  I  think 
tliree  daya  were  employed  ia  delivering  my  judgment:  cum 
mtiltb  alib.  On  a  eubject  of  this  nature^  howcv«r,  my  mind 
ia  at  refit,  though  a  very  fidgetty  mind.  I  am  mis^en,  if, 
after  I  am  gone^  the  Chancery  records  do  nut  prove  I  de- 
cided more  than  any  of  my  predeceesor^  In  the  same  periods 
of  time.     Sir  Lloyd  Kenyon  beat  us  all* 

«  Yoar  faithful  and  affectionate, 

"  For  the  country's  welfare,  my  hopes  are  gone,  I  see 
leailers  uf  all  jMirtios  sacrificing  principle  to  expediency. 
They  create  the  expediency,  and  then  they  aai^ifice  all  prin- 
ciple to  it  Surely  it  is  difficult  to  gupjiort  a  denial^  that  all 
sided,  as  to  leaders,  have  gone  too  fsur  in  acting  on  this  moet 
migchievous  doctrine*" 

After  the  departure  of  Lord  and  Lady  Encombe, 
in  October,  from  Dorsetsliire,  Lord  Eldon  paid  a  visit 
of  a  few  days  to  his  brother,  the  health  of  wbo^e  only 
son  vrm  now  in  a  hopeless  state.  Lord  Stowell's 
faculties  were  so  much  impaired  by  age,  that  he 
was  unGonscious  of  his  son's  condition;  but  Lord 
£Mon  felt  it  painfully,  both  during  his  visit  at 
Earley  Court,  and  on  his  return  to  Encombe  in  the 
beginning  of  November. 

JL&rd  Eldtm  to  Lord  ErwonAe,  —  (Extract.) 

(Beoeived  Kot.  2Srtl,  18340 
'  The  intelligence  I  receive  from  toMrn  and  Hichmond 
is,  that  W.  S.  (WiUIaiu  Scott)  miiy  linger  a  littlr 
longer ;  but  Uie  warat  may  be  looked  fori  and  soon.  Hojiea 
ire  £iot  eiitcrtaiuod>  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  thia  dis- 
trvi^est  rac.  If  the  worst  d*>ed  happen,  and  eoon,  I  could  be 
of  no  comfort  in  such  a  state  oh  Earley  Court  would  1m;  in* 
Not  to  go,  however,  might  be  very  distreefiing  to  myself,  and 
paitiful  to  tho^c  lo  whoru  I  onghi,  if  jK^ssiblct  to  avoid  giviog 
pftitt.     Couteiuplatioo  on  thiB  subject  b  t^  me  torture.'^ 

*  I1ie  rcddcDce  of  Lc^  Sidmouth. 
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The  succeeding  extracts  of  letters  from  Lord  Sid- 
mouthy  who,  as  the  husband  of  Lord  Stowell's  only 
daughter,  was  now  in  constant  attendance  at  Earley 
Court,  record  the  last  particulars  respecting  Mr.  W. 
Scott,  and  respecting  the  venerable  Lord  Stowell 
himself:  — 

Extracts  of  Letters  from  Lord  Sidmouth  to  Lord  JEIdotu 

"  My  dear  Lord,  ".Earicy  Court,  Nov.  25th,  1835. 

'^  The  vital  powers  *  are  nearly  exhausted,  and  not  likely, 
it  18  thought,  to  hold  out  another  day.  —  Lord  Stowell  is  un- 
conscious of  what  is  passing  and  impending,  hut  in  bodfly 
health  is  as  well  as  when  you  last  saw  him." 

"  My  dear  Lord,  "  Earley  Court,  Dec.  2nd,  1835. 

"  The  ceremony  of  this  day,  and  all  the  arrangements  con- 
nected with  it,  were  conducted  with  the  utmost  propriety. 
Lord  Encombe  was  chief  mourner.  He  was  received  yester- 
day by  Lord  Stowell  in  a  manner  that  was  extremely  affect- 
ing ;  and  it  was  evident  that  Lord  S.  continued  pleased  with 
his  guest  till  they  parted,  at  half-past  six ;  though  I  am  con- 
fident that  all  consciousness  of  who  he  was  did  not  last  many 

minutes  after  their  first  meeting. 

•  ••••• 

"  My  dear  wife  maintains  her  incomparable  equanimity. 
Lord  Stowell  remains  unconscious  of  what  has  passed ;  and 
is  quite  as  well,  and  as  free  from  irritation,  as  he  has  been  for 
a  long  time  past. 

'^  All  matters  of  business  have  been  consigned  to  the  ma- 
nagement and  care  of  Mr.  Chisholme,  whom  I  saw  in  town 
on  Saturday  last 

"  A  most  kind  letter  from  you  is  this  moment  arrived,  for 
which  accept  our  cordial  thanks.  Under  other  circumstances, 
your  presence  and  advice  would  have  been  most  welcome  and 
acceptable  to  us ;  but  under  the  present,  such  a  journey  would 
have  been  highly  imprudent  and  hazardous,  and  such  a  risk 

«  Of  William  Scott,  who  died  the  foUowing  day. 
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would  have  added  greatly  to  our  diitrefis*  My  elde«t  daughter 
ii  m  great  coiafort  to  tt& 

**  Afiectjonatcly  youra,  '*  Sidmouth,* 

Lord  Stowell  surviveJ  but  a  few  weeks.  The  intel- 
ligence of  liis  death  h  thus  briefly  communicated  by 
Lord  Sidmouth  to  Lord  Eldon :  — 

'^  My  dear  Lui-d,  "  Earley  Court,  Jiiii.  28th,  1 836. 

**  The  scene  la  cloied :  at  half-poat  two  this  afternoon  I 
wafl  called  to  the  be«l-chanil>er,  and  witaeeaed  tlie  Imt  nigh 
(for  it  was  no  more)  of  your  beloved  brother,  and  of  my 
h%hly-¥a]ued  and  respected  frleniL  Lady  Sidrtioutli  is  per- 
fectly comfioicdj  tliuugli  in  a  stale  of  cxtretne  debility-  Mi"s. 
Ga^kcll  happily  is  with  hefp  1  will  write  again  to-morrow, 
"  Ever  youre,  «  Sw" 

"  EirJ  of  ndm,  &c,  &c.  &c." 

The  remains  of  Lord  Stowell  lie  buried  in  Sonning 
Church,  near  Heading ;  and  the  wall  above  his  grave 
bears  a  monument ^  placed  there  by  his  son -io- law. 
Lord  Sidmouthj  with  the  following  inscription :  — 

**  Sacred 

To  the  incmory  of 

The  Kight  Honourable 

William  Scott,  Bakon  Stowell, 

Of  Stowell  in  the  County  of  Gloucester, 

D,  C.  L.,  Y.  R  a 

Bom  October  28th',  1745, 

Dltni  January  2Hth,  1836. 

He  was  one  of  his  Majed(y*8 

Moiit  Ilonoumhlc  Privy  Council: 

Many  yeai-a  Judge  of 

The  IHgh  Court  of  Adniiralty  of  EngUind, 

CbfinceUor  of  the  Diocesf^  of  London  i 

*  NorK  nv  tbk  FRBiKNT  Eahi,.  —  Oct.  28lb«  acoonllsig  to  iho 
New  StyK  but  Oct,  ITth,  oceording  to  the  (lid. 
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And  one  of 

The  Bepresentatives  in  Parliament 

For  the  University  of  Oxford, 

From  the  year  1796  •,  to  the  year  1821, 

When  he  was  raised  to  the  Peerage. 

This  eminent  person 

Was  nniversally  and  most  justly  r^arded 

As  one  of 

The  principal  ornaments  of  the  country 

And  age  in  which  he  lived. 

In  him  were  combined 

All  the  talents  and  acquirements 

Of  a  profound  and  accomplished  scholar ; 

All  the  qualities  of  a  wise  and  upright  judge ; 

Together  with  an  ardent  attachment 

To  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  institutions 

Of  his  country. 

Of  which  institutions  he  was 

The  firm  and  uncompromising  supporter. 

Throughout  his  long  and 

Exemplary  life." 

In  addition  to  the  offices  of  Judge  of  the  High  Court 
of  Admiralty,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  London, 
Lord  StoweU  had  held  those  of  Vicar-Greneral  and  of 
Master  of  the  Court  of  Faculties  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury ;  but  it  was  in  the  Admiralty  Court, 
and  in  the  Court  of  the  Chancellor  of  London,  com- 
monly called  the  Consistory  Court  of  London,  that  he 
gave  the  judgments  on  which  his  fame  is  founded. 
In  February  1828,  he  resigned  the  office  of  Judge  of 
the  Admiralty,  which  he  had  then  held  for  a  period 
of  twenty-nine  years,  having  been  appointed  to  it  on 
the  26th  of  October  1798. 

Lord  Stowell  left  large  estates,  both  real  and  per- 

*  So  on  the  marble ;  but  he  represented  Downton  from  1790  to 
1801. 
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By  the  premature  death  of  his  son,  who  had 
l>een  the  primary  object  in  his  will,  the  enjopnent 
of  tlie  bulk  of  liis  property,  real  and  personal,  de- 
volved upon  his  daughter  Lady  Sidmouth  ibr  her 
life.  On  her  death  without  issue,  the  devise  carried 
the  Gloucestershire  estates  to  Lord  Encombe  for  life 
with  remainder  to  liis  sons  successively  in  tail  male, 
and  in  default  of  such  issue  to  the  testa tor*s  right 
heirs :  —  the  other  landed  estates  lieing  left,  imme- 
diately on  fiiilure  of  Lady  Sidniouth's  issue,  which 
event  took  place,  to  the  testator's  right  heir,  who 
was  Lady  Sidmouth  herself:  the  personal  property, 
after  payment  of  some  legacies  and  annuities,  became 
divisible  under  the  will  among  the  testator *s  next  of 
kin,  according  to  the  Statute  of  Distributions-  —  The 
executors  he  named  were  Lord  Eldon  (who,  from 
hii  great  age,  was  unable  to  undertake  the  trust), 
Lord  Sidmouth  f  and  WiUiam  Chisholme,  Esquii*e,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields* 

Lord  Stowell  had  the  good  fortune  to  live  in  an 
age,  of  which  the  events  and  cireumitances  were 
peculiarly  qualified  to  exercise  and  exhibit  the  high 
faculties  of  his  ramd*  The  greatest  maritime  ques- 
tions which  had  ever  presented  themselves  for  adjudi' 
cation,  —  questions  involving  all  the  most  imix)rtant 
points  both  in  the  rights  of  belligerents  and  in  those 
of  neutrals,  —  arose,  in  his  time,  out  of  that  great 
war  in  which  England  became  the  sole  occupant  of 
the  sea,  and  held  at  her  girdle  the  keys  of  all  the 
harlx>urs  upon  the  globe.  Of  these  questions,  most 
of  them  of  first  impression,  a  large  proi>ortion  could 
be  detenninetl  only  by  a  long  and  cautious  process,  of 
reference  to  principle,  and  induction  from  analogy. 
The  genius  of  Lord  Stowell,  at  once  profoaud  ^sA 
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expansive,  vigorous  and  acute,  impartial  and  decisive, 
penetrated,  marshalled,  and  mastered  all  the  dif- 
ficulties of  these  complex  enquiries;  till,  having 
^^  sounded  all  their  depths  and  shoals,"  he  framed 
and  laid  down  that  great  comprehensive  chart  of 
maritime  law,  which  has  become  the  rule  of  his  suc- 
cessors, and  the  admiration  of  the  world.  What  he 
thus  achieved  in  the  wide  field  of  international  juris- 
prudence, he  accomplished  also  with  equal  success  in 
the  narrower  spheres  of  ecclesiastical,  matrimonial, 
and  testamentary  law.  And  though,  where  so  many 
higher  excellences  stand  forth,  that  of  style  may 
seem  comparatively  immaterial,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  notice  that  scholarlike  finish  of  his  judicial  com- 
positions, by  which  they  delight  the  taste  of  the 
critic,  as  by  their  learning  and  their  logic  they  satisfy 
the  understanding  of  the  lawyer. 

Like  Lord  Eldon,  he  was  more  repelled  by  fears 
of  change,  than  attracted  by  hopes  of  improvement. 
On  questions,  therefore,  which  involved  any  kind  of 
disturbance,  whether  legal,  political,  or  ecclesiastical, 
his  voice  was  almost  always  against  the  mover ;  or  if 
he  opposed  not  with  his  voice,  as  he  was  little  given  to 
parliamentary  display,  he  resisted  with  a  steady  vote, 
and  an  influence  which,  from  his  learning,  his  station, 
and  his  close  connexion  and  conmiunion  with  the 
Chancellor,  was  vastly  potential.  But  he  was  not 
more  stubborn  in  legislation,  than  he  was  free  and 
facile  in  society :  he  lived  with  all  the  best  political 
and  literary  company,  and  to  the  latest  period  of  his 
London  life,  his  presence  was  coveted  at  all  the  most 
agreeable  tables  of  the  time,  without  distinction  of 
party. 
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CHAPTER  LX: 
1836. 

LETTES  FBOM  LORD  EIJK>X  TO  LABT  E-  REPTON. UKKAST  FEELDf GS : 

LORD  STOWELl's   WllX :    LETTERS   BETWEEH    LORD  KNOOMBE  ASD 

LORD  ELDCK.  —  PORTRAITS   OF    LORD  ELDOK. HIS   FIFTH   VISIT 

TO  DtrROAMl  mS3  FORSTEB's  R£C!OLLECnONS  OF  IT. — A  FREHCH 
lA^T  AHI>  A  FREKCII  KISS* — VISIT  OF  MRS.  AND  MISS  FOESTKS 
TO  EKCOMUE;  miss  FOHSTER's  recollections  of  IT. — L08S^ 
mSOaVRRTp  AND  BISTORT  OF  PIKCHER.  —  OOKVERSATION  OF 
L0R1>  ELDQN   with  MB.  FARB£R« 

In  Marcli  1836,  an  alarming  illness  attacked  Mr*  G. 
W.  J.  ReptoHj  the  sou  of  Lady  Elizabeth.  His  grand- 
father's deep  interest  in  him  appears  in  the  following 
letter :  — 


Lard  EMon  io  Ltul^  EUzabttk  Bepioiu — (Extmct) 

(AUirh  IStli,  1S36). 
**  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you  or  Mr,  Repton^  or  G.  R* 
jiHiion  what  my  feeliDgfl  have  been.  My  aflection,  my  duty, 
and  every  sentiment  of  my  heart  le^ds  mc  to  Ijeg  that  you 
will  miiid  no  expense  that  advice  can  fiimi^h  you  with;  all 
that  I  «lmll  mast  heartily  furni>tb|  and  send  you  as  you  may 
direct  mc.  —  I  trust  atid  pray  tliat  Heaven  may  graciously  bo 
kind  to  us  alL  My  warmest  love  to  each  and  every  of  you. 
**  Yours  from  my  heart, 

Though  Lord  Encombe's  purchase  of  Shirley  in 
November  1 834,  had  been  so  fer  from  disagreeable  to 
Lord  Eldon  that  he  had  even  presented  bia  grandson 
with  the  purchase-money  of  that  property,  yet  when 
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he  found  that  the  efiSect  of  a  residence  so  near  London 
was  practicallT  to  prevent  Lord  and  Lady  Encombe 
fircxn  making  their  constant  abode  in  town  during 
the  winter,  he  became  a  little  discontented.  Lord 
£ncombe*s  object  in  placing  himself  at  Shirley  had 
been  to  combine  a  proviaon  for  the  health  of  Lady 
Encombe,  and  his  yoong  fionOy,  with  a  frequent  at- 
tendance on  his  grand&ther;  but,  as  old  age  and  in- 
finmty  are  not  always  quite  reasonable.  Lord  Eldon, 
in  the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  aUowed  himself  to  be 
a  good  deal  chagrined  at  this  arrangement, — without 
any  intimation,  however,  to  Lord  Encombe,  who 
learned  his  grandfiither's  dissatisfaction  only  from 
some  hints  kindly  given  to  him  by  Mr.  and  Lady 
Elizabeth  Rept<Hi.  Lord  Eldon  appears  also  to  have 
been  a  little  mortified,  that  Lord  Stowell's  will  passed 
him  by«  in  &vour  of  Lord  Encombe.  On  this  last 
subject,  a  conversation  chanced  to  take  place  between 
him  and  his  grandson,  which  produced  the  following 
letters: 

Ltini  facMR&r  to  Lard  Eldon, 

^  IK  Hm  St^  Simdaj  ETenh^,  April  Srd,  1836. 
•*  My  dear  GTmmUathcr, 
^  As  an  expnK^acQ  escaped  me  to-day  in  om*  conTersatioDy 
whkh  I  had  prvviottsly  not  intended  to  hare  mentioned  during 
mr  cvHi^in  Ladr  ^dmoath's  life-time,  I  jureler  to  write  it  now 
^Iklinoily  to  vou  without  further  delay.     At  the  time  that 
mv  ^k<ur  uncle  Loni  Stow^  made  his  will.  Lady  Sidmouth*8 
IkWIiK  was  far  better  tkam  it  is  lui&rtunately  now,  and  he 
cvHiM  not  TVASOoably  have  anticipated  that  his  acm,  being  then 
a  wmujT  man  ot  a  ma$t  powerful  constitutioii,  should  be  called 
ftxMU  this  wvvrM  beKvr>?  his  &ther  Lead  Stowell,  or  you  his 
\u)ek\    This  to  my  nund  sufficienthr  accounts  for  the  omission 
t^'yxHtr  nanKN.  umnmI  i/,  or  at  kast  preTioiisly  to,  mine,  as  a 
WMMT  U^  th«  $ii>w«tt  estates. 


*'  I,  tlierefore,  hope  you  will  underatand  (Bmce  there  can 
be  no  duulit  thnt  the  event  of  my  cousin  Willuini  Scott's 
tleatb,  hail  it  l)ceii  known  to  Lord  Stowell,  might  materially 
hftve  ultered  his  arraDgement^j  aa  long  aa  \m  mind  was  equal 
to  it),  that  I  consider  myself  m  doing  no  act  of  ostentatious 
libemlity,  but  a  bare  act  of  justic**,  when  I  begj  aa  I  do,  tliat 
you  will,  duriug  our  lives  (should  we  survive  Lady  Sidmouth)i 
take  entire  pogsemon^  in  the  amplest  manner^  of  every  right 
and  iJowL'r  over  the  Stowell  estate^  which  u  in  the  will  be- 
stowed on  me,  not  for  my  own  merits  but  bb  being  your 
gnmdaon.  With  Louisa's  and  my  own  most  afiectionate  love, 
"Believe  me,  my  de^r  Grandfather, 

"  Your  very  affeetioiiate  Grandson, 

**  Encombe/' 

L&rd  Eldun  to  L^rd  Encombe. 
**  Dear  Encombe,  (AprU  4th,  1836.) 

'•  I  ha^e  received  this  morning  your  most  kind*  and  moi^t 
Affectionate,  and  meet  Itlx^ml,  letter.  To  aviiil  myself  of  it, 
in  the  smallest  degree,  I  cannot,  indeed  I  fmifht  not.  I  had 
©very  reaaon  to  believe,  I  may  say  to  knowy  that  my  brother, 
quite  indeiMsndcntly  of  your  very  kind  way  of  accounting  for 
ic^  hjid  long  intended  to  place  you  next  in  succession,  to  hta 
Gloucester  estates,  to  his  son  and  daughter ;  and  had  rnaiie  up 
hii«  mind,  and  I  don't  think  unreapSoiiably,  I  really  do  not 
think  so,  to  pass  over  me  with  respect  lo  that  property.  Of 
5ur  kindness  and  liberality  I  never  eonkl  think  of  availing 
^y^eif  ill  the  eiujUlcBt  degree.  If,  io  events)  which  may  hap- 
pen*  I  live  to  see  you  in  posse^sioti,  you  may  depend  u|)ou  my 
be*t  ml  vice  to  enable  you  to  enjoy  that  possession,  and  astiist- 
mice  if  I  have  tlie  ineand  of  rendering  that  aaabtanec  and 
Hviiig  tliat  advice.  The  only,  and  the  loit  anxima  wish  tlutt 
esipre^  or  form,  is  that  whilst  I  live,  and  after  I  am 
my  dear  daughters  and  their  children  may  be,  as  I 
thbk  they  oughtt  next  to  yoiu*  desceudant^i,  tlie  objects  of 
your  prinrijiid  kiudue^'^  and  resjieet, 

*'  Wishing  yoU|  Louisa,  and  lufautulai  all  liappioe^  for  many 
yemr«  to  come,  I  luit  theij*^  and  yours  very  afiectionately, 

"Eldoh.'* 
s  2 
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The  strength  of  Lord  Eldon  was  now  visibly  giving 
way.  In  the  Session  of  1836,  he  never  attended  the 
House  of  Lords,  from  which,  while  his  health  per- 
mitted, it  had  always  been  a  point  of  conscience  with 
him  not  to  absent  himself. 

Early  in  the  preceding  year  a  portrait  of  him,  begun 
in  December  1834,  was  finished  by  Briggs.  It  repre- 
sents him  in  his  great-coat,  seated  by  a  library  table, 
on  which  appear  a  letter,  and  an  inkstand  the  original 
of  which  was  made  of  oak  from  one  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  given  to  him  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Thurlow.*  This  picture  was  painted  for  Mr.  Thurlow, 
and  the  letter  appears  franked  to  him  f ;  which  was 
done  upon  the  canvas  by  Lord  Eldon's  own  hand,  in  a 
colour  resembling  ink.  In  the  beginning  of  1836,  two 
repetitions  of  it  were  painted  by  tlje  same  artist,  as 
presents  from  Lord  Eldon  to  his  two  daughters  re- 
spectively, which  have  this  variation  from  the  first, 
and  from  one  another,  that  the  letter  in  each  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  lady  for  whom  that  particular  picture 
was  executed.  As  in  the  original,  so  in  the  two 
counterparts,  the  address  is  written,  or  coloured  in, 
by  Lord  Eldon  himself.  In  the  painting  for  Lady 
Frances,  but  not  in  the  others,  the  dog  Pincher  is 
introduced. 

At  the  end  of  July,  Lord  Eldon  repeated  his  ex- 
cursion into  Durham,  of  which  Miss  Forster  has 
recorded  many  particulars.     She  writes  thus: — 

"  As  Lord  Eldon  appeared  to  enjoy  much  these 
annual  visits  to  his  Northern  Mends  and  his  Northern 

*  See  a  letter  to  Lady  F.  J.  Bankes,  of  March,  1835. 
t  "London,  March 7th,  1835.     Eldon.    Rev.  Thomas  Thurlow, 
Bajnard's  Park. 
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estateij  locjkiTig  back  to  the  last  and  forward  to  the 
next  with  extreme  pleasure^  it  may  perhaps  be  a 
source  of  future  interest,  if  I  preserve  some  account 
of  what  passed  at  one  of  them. 

"  On  Saturday,  July  30th,  1836,  Lord  Eldon 
arrived  at  Rusheytbrd,  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  ;  and,  in  about  half  an  hour  afterwards,  my 
mother  and  myself  joined  him,  having  received  letters 
from  hiin  on  his  way  do\%'n,  to  let  us  know  his  pro* 
gress  and  when  he  would  arrive.  Not  finding  us 
at  Rusheyford,  he  had  just  finished  a  letter  to  my 
mother  to  tell  her,  *  that  we  could  not  arrive  too  soon 
or  stay  too  long/  Our  reception  was  truly  grati- 
fying^ from  the  warmth  of  affection  he  showed  us* 
He  was  very  weak,  from  his  long  and  recent  attack  of 
gout ;  but  his  apiietite  was  better  than  the  preceding 
year>  and  he  was  extremely  cheerfuL  That  afternoon 
and  the  following  day  (Sunday )t  the  conversation 
'  lins  principally  upon  family  events ;  and  he  remained 
quiet,  in  order  to  rest  after  the  fatigue  of  his  journey 
from  London, 

*^  Ou  Monday,  he  went  to  see  what  he  called  *  one 
of  his  foreign  domains/  He  arrived  back  to  dinner^ 
and  found  Mn  and  Mrs*  J,  Manisty  and  Mr.  Aubone 
Surtees,  To  attempt  to  describe  Lord  Eldon's  con- 
versation would  require  very  great  powers  of  memory ; 
for  everj'  sentence  is  worth  recording.  Arguments 
upon  the  present  state  of  public  affairs,  proving,  from 
the  effects  of  past  measures,  the  justness  of  what  he 
had  fonnerly  st-ated  in  parliamentary  debates^  and  a 
full  stream  of  anecdotes,  mingled  with  many  plaj'ful 
tLud  witty  observations,  umde  that,  as  wdl  a^  every 
other  day  I  spent  in  his  company,  truly  delightful* 

s  3 
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*•  Mt  dear  uncie'f  caET^sssQaD  si  Hyfliin'WBB  |iUllv 
€»erJv»uS' :  bm,  Tlit  EreBTer'pKn  of  xhe  13111&.  fell  of  fim, 
K^€.  and  aTi^^f^-TT^,  X*»Tdi«r  is  tAqb  or  Mjsy  'SanoBt 
Teart  did  I  e^^er  kii?v  tmr.  amii  xc»  speak  WESCHiBfy  rf 
"viat  lii^  Tiiougint  and  feefim*^  ongiit  to  be  «t  tlie 
Terr  preei  aire  it  iiad  now  snained.  —  liie 
taiirrr  of  Lif  ever  reaiiuiir'  mdcm  axram. — "the  - 
natioiL  rf  lii^  paru  iife-  indch  xbe  leafoxre  of  iht  last 
few  Tears'  iiad  eitirlued  Vittt:  t-C'  make.  —  xlie  ssaa^uXMn 
thaT  arcwe  fr«:cii  a  c^onsaonsiiMt  of  nor  baring  acagbt 
bariouTE-  lim  cc  bfirmr  eDdesronred  to  act  in  ercay 
ca%e  from  pure  incniTe*^.  —  ius  ppeparadcm  far  death, 
'a-ixldb  ina«t  kkjh  i&k^  place. 

"  •  I  bar*:  einplcnr*jd  tiie  leisure  of  jny  lazser  Tears,' 
he  said  '  iii  kxJdiig  back  ispcm  mj  past  bfe,  and  I 
Lope  I  may  tiar  witboizt  presninpQaiL  that  mv  mind  is 
at  ea%e-  I  may  bave  been  in  ibe  wrong :  box  I  always 
tried  Vy  judge,  and  to  act,  by  the  best  pc»wers  of  my 
miiid.  ujaKwayfjd  by  any  impure  mcidve-'  Having 
created  the  impre&sion  on  his  hearers,  which,  as  a 
^."briKtiajjL.  he  appeared  to  wish  to  make,  he  would 
xli^h  turn  Vj  h'^hxer  eubjects,  and,  by  his  wit  and  his 
iUii:^'A<Ah^  ke^-p  ever}'  one  amused  the  whole  of  the 

"  Thurnfl/iy.  —  On  this  day,  on  which  the  tanants 
4\h^A^  my  uncle  remained  in  the  house.  After  din- 
ner, Jie  always,  on  this  day,  went  in,  nuide  a  speech, 
and  drank  t/>  the  health  of  his  guests :  loud  indeed 
were  tJie  cJ^jenj  tliat  ensued.  The  following  was  his 
a/Jdre»h  t/>  thern,  writt^m  down  by  Mr.  A.  BelL 
'  Gentlemen, 

^  I  Uiank  God,  that  it  has  pleased  Him  to  allow  me 
iphw  more  the  happiness  and  pleasure  of  meeting  yoa 
all  again*     It  also  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  tell 
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yon,  that  T  have  b^en  infonned  by  thoBe^  from  whom 
alone  I  can  receive  accurate  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  you  havcj  all  of  yoUj  made  improvements  in 
the  management  of  your  farms.  For  this  I  thank 
you:  and  I  cannot  hut  attribute  these  beneficial 
efFects,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  alteration  whicli  you 
have  made  in  the  tenure  of  your  farms,  in  taking  them 
for  a  terra  inBtead  of  from  year  to  year.  It  is  evi- 
dent to  me,  as  it  must^  I  think,  be  to  you  all,  that  a 
tenant^  who  is  liable  to  be  removed  in  a  year  from  his 
farm,  cannot,  satisfactorily  to  hbusclfj  make  those  im- 
proveraentSj  wliich  he  will  do,  when  he  is  sure  that  he 
can  remain  on  his  farm  long  enough  to  reap  the 
benefit  to  himself  of  those  improvements,  I  thank 
you  all,  for  your  improved  management,  1  will  come 
among  you  as  long  as  it  shall  please  God  to  allow  me. 
I  wish  you  all,  yourseh^os  and  familici,  health  and 
happiness;  and  I  shall  never,  while  I  live,  cease  to 
consider  my  tenantry  m  part  of  myself/ 

**  The  following  mornings  Friday,  5th  of  August, 
my  venenible  uncle,  Lord  Eldon,  left  Rusheyford, 
We  parted  cheerfully,  for  we  hoped  soon  to  meet 
again  at  Encombe- 

*'  When  he  left  Rusheyford  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  he  desired  me  to  deliver  a  kind  message 
which  ha  dictated,  on  business,  to  the  Rev.  James 
Slanisty,  and  a  kiss  to  his  lady  *,  which  he  said  he 
durst  not  give  her  in  her  husband*s  presence.  Writing 
to  him  a  few  days  afterwards^  my  letter  contained  the 
following  paragraph;' — 

"  •  I  delivorcd  yourmeasage  to  ilr.  and  Mtb*  Manisty,  and 
itey  both  desire  me  to  return  you  tlieir  gratdiul  thanks ;  that 

•  A  aatiro  of  Frft&c«. 
3  4 
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18  to  say^  Mr.  Manisty  thanks  you  for  your  message^  Junie 
for  your  kiss,  which  I  took  care  to  deliver,  as  you  desired,  in 
private.^ 

"  When  we  were  at  Earley  Court  I  received  a  letter 
from  Junie,  containing  the  following  message,  which 
I  copied  and  sent  to  my  uncle,  explaining  that  a 
French  kiss  was  one  to  each  cheek :  — 

**  *  Pray,  Ellen,  say  whatever  you  think  most  respectful  for 
me  to  Lord  Eldon ;  but  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
harm  in  sending  him  a  French  kiss.  It  is  what  no  English 
lawyer  can  object  to,  it  being  only  justice  to  make  both  sides 
of  the  face  alike.' 

"  When  Lord  Eldon  read  this  message,  he  laughed 
heartily,  declared  he  had  thought  he  would  have  lived 
and  died  an  Englishman  in  every  thing,  but  really  in 
the  article  of  a  kiss  he  must  become  a  Frenchman. 
He  wrote  me  this  answer : — 

''*  Corfe  Castle,  Sept.  11th,  1S36. 
"  *  I  entirely  approve  the  double  species  of  osculation,  of 
both  cheeks,  which  Mrs,  M.  recommends,  and  I  shall  hereafter 
punctually  adopt  that  mode  of  osculation  when  a  French  face 
is  in  my  view.' " 

Before  the  middle  of  September  1836,  Mr.  Pen- 
nington paid  a  visit  to  Lord  Eldon  at  Encombe. 
"  When  I  went  there,"  said  Mr.  Pennington  some  time 
afterwards  to  Mr.  Farrer,  "  Lord  Eldon  abruptly  asked 
me  whether  I  thought  he  could  recover.  Seeing  I 
was  taken  by  surprise,  he  said,  *  I  know  you  can't 
stay  long:  go  into  the  next  room  and  take  some 
luncheon.*  I  did  so ;  and  when  I  returned,  he  again 
put  the  same  question  to  me.  *  As  you  ask  me,  my 
Lord,'  I  said,  *  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you,  that  I  never 
knew  the  disease  you  are  suffering  under  cured. 
There  are  persons  in  London,  who  say  they  can 
cure  it :  I  am  most  anxious  that  your  Lordship  should 
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in  other  medical  advice :  I  hope  you  will  do  so 
when  you  go  to  town.'  Lord  EldoB  looked  at  me^ 
and  then  in  his  emphatic  manner  replied,  '  1  have 
lived  by  Pennington,  and  I  wiU  die  by  Pemiington/  '* 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Forster  arrived  at  Encombe  about 
the  latter  end  of  September  1836,  The  following  are 
Miss  Forster's  memoranda  made  at  the  time :  — 

"  On  our  arrival  at  Encombe,  we  received  ^  from , 
my  dear  uncle  Lord  Eldon^  a  most  kiud  and  affec* 
tionate  welcorae*  By  Lady  Elizabeth,  Mr,  Repton, 
ftnd  their  son,  we  were  also  most  coi-diaUy  greeted. 
That  day  there  was  no  company,  and  the  evening 
passed  in  cheerful  conversation  and  some  anecdotes, 

"  The  next  morning,  my  venerable  uncle  invited  my 
mother  and  myself  to  accompany  him  into  his  studyj 
or,  as  he  called  it,  into  his  shop^  where  he  told  us  we ! 
would  be  at  all  times  welcome,  and  that  the  more 
tiine  we  spent  there,  the  more  welcome  we  would  be* 
The  first  thing  he  pointed  out  to  our  attention  was  a , 
small  painting  of  his  Royal  Master,  George  IIL ;  noli 
in  what  at  first  sight  might  have  been  deemed  an 
honourable  Bituation,  but  placed  in  a  comer,  the  only 
spot  in  the  I'oom  which  had  the  double  advantage  of 
being  out  of  the  reach  of  the  sun,  and  in  full  sight 
from  the  easy  chair  by  the  fire,  where  Lord  Eldon 
usually  sat:  and  these  advantages  he  carefully  pointed 
out  to  our  attention.  The  next  object  he  showed  us 
wu  a  small  drawing  of  his  favourite  dog  Pincher, 
done  for  liiui  by  Mr.  Repton,  This  dog  was  connected 
in  his  mind  with  some  aileeting  family  circumstances^ 
and  recalled  to  his  memory  a  decessed  son.  The  third 
object  was  an  old  and  worn-looking  Greek  Testament^ 
upom  the  first  page  of  which  he  had  ^Titten,  that  it 
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had  belonged  to  his  revered  master,  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Moises.  After  sitting  some  time,  in  confidential  con- 
versation upon  various  subjects,  we  left  the  study, 
my  uncle  again  inviting  us  to  come  there  frequently, 
promising  that  we  should  have  all  the  old  stories  over 
again,  of  which,  he  said,  we  knew  he  had  a  great 
store.  Lady  Frances  Bankes  came  to  dinner,  and 
two  of  her  children  had  their  supper  at  our  dessert. 

"  Mr.  Repton  accompanied  us  in  a  walk  to  the  Eldon 
Seat.  This  seat,  which  was  erected  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Repton,  is  made  of  stone,  and  intended  to 
last  as  long  as  massive  stones,  cramped  together  by 
iron,  can  last.  To  this  spot  we  frequently  walked 
during  our  stay  at  Encombe,  and  my  uncle  always  ap- 
peared pleased  when  we  told  him  we  had  been  there. 
He  told  us  the  most  imposing  sight  he  had  ever  be- 
held was  from  the  neighbourhood  of  this  spot :  it  was 
a  fleet  of  several  hundred  vessels  passing  along  the 
channel,  sailing  in  regular  order,  and  forming  a  dense 
square.  They  manoeuvred  or  tacked  by  signal,  al- 
ways preserving  their  order  with  beautiful  precision  ; 
these  vessels  were  conveying  soldiers  to  Spain. 

"  On  Sunday,  the  carriage  was  ready  to  convey  us 
to  church.  Kingston  Church,  which  is  a  chapel  of 
ease  to  Corfe,  had  been  rebuilt  at  my  uncle's  expense, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Repton.  A  plain  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Lady  Eldon,  by  Chantrey,  had 
been  placed  in  it.  Another  spot,  to  which  my  dear 
uncle  directed  our  attention,  was  the  vault,  which  he 
had  had  prepared  for  himself  and  family,  and  which 
had  been  consecrated  by  Dr.  Gray,  the  late  Bishop  of 
Bristol.  It  was  indeed  with  feelings  of  deep  emotion 
surveyed  so  interesting  and  so  sacred  a  spot, — ^ 
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sitlned  to  be  the  resting-place  of  the  mortal  remains 
of  one  for  whom  we  felt  such  waiin,  constant,  and 
fervent  affection  j  and  whose  end  we  could  not  con* 
template  without  foretaste  of  that  sorrow  so  great  a 
bereavement  was  sure  to  inflict ;  but  he  spoke  not  of 
it  as  an  event  of  sorrow,  but  as  a  change  for  which  he 
had  been  long  prepared — an  event  which  must  soon 
take  place^  My  dear  tmcle  sent  us  to  drive  along  the 
beautiful  grassy  terrace^  on  the  high  ground  that  sur- 
rounds the  bowh  We  were^  as  we  might  well  be^ 
charmed  with  the  splendid  views  all  around^  which 
we  then  saw  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  bright  day. 

"  Wiilst  at  Encombe^  I  slipped  my  foot  on  the  liill 
beneath  the  Stowell  monument,  and  fell  with  amazing 
rapidity  to  the  bottom.  The  shake  brought  on  a  fe- 
verish  attack,  I  felt  very  grateful  for  my  dear  uncle's 
kindness  and  attention  whilst  I  was  iU,  though  I  con- 
(em  I  could  not  help  being  amused  at  hearing  of  his 
frequent  enquiries  of  what  wine  he  must  send  up,  and 
bis  lamentations  that  no  wine  could  be  found  in  his 
cellar  to  do  me  good.  When  T  first  saw  him,  bis 
brightly  affectionate  look,  and  the  simple  words,  *  my 
darling/  I  can  never  forget* 

**  On  the  morning  that  my  cousin  George  Repton 
left  nn  at  Encombe,  to  return  to  his  tutor  near  Wey- 
mouth, I  went  into  my  uncle's  study,  and  mentioned 
that  (-Teoi^^e  had  looked  very  grave  at  parting.  My 
uncle  agreed^  obser\'ing — *  1  told  him  that  if  he  wished 

*  to  stay,  or  felt  that  a  farther  period  of  relaxation 
'  was  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  his  health,  lie 

*  should  ri*main,  and  I  would  be  glad  of  his  c* 
^  but  at  the  same  time  I  represente<l  to  him 

preset  period  of  life  (nearly  eighteen) 
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*  valuable  for  purposes  of  education,  and  that  I  had 

*  frequent  occasion  to  remark,  that  young  men  who 

*  lost  that  period,  from  idleness,  or  any  other  cause, 

*  were  never  able  to  make  it  up  in  after  life :  it  was 

*  therefore  for  his  serious  consideration  whether  he 

*  would  or  would  not  stay ;  I  repeated,  however,  that  I 

*  would  be  glad  of  his  company,  and  though  he  looked 

*  very  dull,  he  is  gone.'     '  He  told  me  with  great  de- 
'  light,'  said  I,  *  of  your  having  allowed  his  favourite 

*  dog  to  accompany  him.'     *  Yes,'  answered  Lorti 
Eldon,  *  I  was  obliged  to  do  that  to  comfort  him.' 

"  During  the  latter  part  of  our  stay  we  talked  a 
great  deal  of  Oxford,  and  received  his  strict  injunc- 
tions to  see  University  College,  He  also  directed 
our  attention  to  the  Theatre  and  several  other  Col-^ 
leges  and  buildings ;  and  he  appeared  to  have  very 
great  pleasure  in  talking  of  the  various  things  that 
had  occurred  to  him  there, — his  riding  up  to  London 
to  keep  his  terms,  —  his  cutting  down  the  tree  in  All 
Saints'  Church-yard,  —  his  tittering  audience,  &c. 

"  I  enjoyed  very  much  seeing  my  venerable  uncle 
with  his  grandchildren,  Fanny  and  Eldon  Bankes, 
beside  him  after  dinner,  other  members  of  the  family 
being  present.  The  children  hearing  him  his  letters, 
he  repeated  the  alphabet,  altering  the  usual  order  of 
the  letters.  "  No,  no,  grandpapa,  that  won't  do." 
He  again  repeated  them  with  mock  solemnity,  pre- 
serving every  letter,  though  he  again  varied  the 
order.  Then  came  a  mock  discussion  between  the 
elder  and  younger  members  of  the  family,  whether 
grandpapa  should  be  sent  to  a  preparatory  school,  or 
taught  the  rudiments  of  education  at  home,  lest  he 
flhoold  disgrace  the  fetmily:  the  venerable  Earl  lis- 
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teuing  to,  and  entering  into,  the  aniUBement,  wtli 
affectionate  playfulness. 

"  Encombe  may  be  considered  an  hospital  for 
horses,  all  the  favourite  horses  of  the  family  having  a 
run  there  for  life.  —  My  uncle  appears  to  delight  in 
making  every  one  around  him  happy.  The  wife  and 
chfldren  of  his  personal  attendant,  Mr,  Smith,  are 
brought  down  to  Encombe  for  the  time  of  Lord 
Eldon's  sojourn  there,  and  are  comfortably  established 
in  one  wing  of  the  house.  The  children  call  him  *  a 
dear  Lord  Eldon.' " 

Lord  Eldon  related  to  Miss  Forster  the  particulars 
of  the  temporary  loss  of  his  dog  Pincher,  which  had 
happened  in  November  1832.  The  following  is  his 
narrative  to  her,  a  little  corrected  from  lettera  written 
by  him  to  Lord  Encombe  and  Lady  F.  J.  Bankes,  a 
few  days  after  the  occurrence,  while  its  circumstances 
were  fresher  in  his  memory ;  — 

^^  I  suffered  much  when  I  believed  him  to  be  irre- 
coverably lost-  There  was  no  danger  of  losing  liim 
in  day-light,  though  he  would  roam  about  with  great 
activity-  In  travelling,  when  we  let  him  out  of  the 
carriage,  he  never  turned  the  brow  of  a  hill  till  he 
^fiaw  the  carringe  near  him.  Once,  unfortunately,  a 
grvant  kept  him  out  till  after  dark,  and  when  the 
ervant  came  to  Hamilton  Place  the  dog  was  not 
with  him.  I  immediately  advertised,  offering  five 
guineas  reward  to  any  one  who  would  bring  the  dog 
me,  or  gi%^e  such  information  as  would  lead  to  his 
^Veeoverj^  and  the  conviction  of  whoever  detained  him- 
Well,  in  a  day  or  two  I  rec^cived  a  letter  by  the  post, 
io  let  me  know  I  had  put  a  very  foolish  advertisement 
into  the  newsi>aper ;  for,  m  the  first  place,  no  dog- 
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stealer  would  ever  give  up  an  animal  for  the  reward 
that  might  be  first  named,  as  they  always  waited  in  ex- 
pectation that  a  larger  sum  would  be  offered :  I  should, 
therefore,  my  correspondent  said,  have  first  mentioned 
two  guineas,  then  three,  and  then  come  up  to  five. 
Then  the  second  part  of  my  advertisement  was  as 
foolish  as  the  first ;  for  that  if  I  talked  of  the  conviction 
of  the  offender,  I  might  depend  upon  it  I  never  would 
see  the  dog  again :  and  this  letter  was  signed  *  An 
Amateur  Dog  Fancier.'  I  thought  perhaps  the  advice 
might  be  very  good,  so  I  advertised  agwn,  stating 
that  no  further  reward  would  be  offered ;  and  as  to 
the  second  piece  of  folly,  I  left  it  out  altogether. 
Still  nothing  was  heard  of  poor  Pincher,  and  I  was 
in  great  distress;  for  from  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  animal,  I  would  far  rather  have  lost 
a  thousand  pounds  than  have  lost  him.  One  thing, 
however,  could  not  but  be  gratifying  to  me, — such  a 
number  of  gentlemen,  personally  unknown  to  me, 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  recover  my  dog 
for  me.  Not  fewer  than  ten  were  occupied;  but 
some  time  had  elapsed  without  our  gaining  any 
intelligence. 

"  On  the  Monday  week  an  intimation  waa  sent  to 
my  man  Smith,  that  if  he  would  call  at  a  house  in  a 
street  at  a  distant  part  of  the  town,  named  Cow 
Cross  Street,  he  might  hear  of  the  dog :  and  the  day 
and  the  hour  were  mentioned.  Well,  I  sent  Smith,  and 
with  him  the  five  guineas,  and  a  Bow  Street  ofiicen 
When  they  got  to  the  place,  no  one  was  to  be  seen, 
and  they  walked  about  some  time.  At  last  a  man 
whispered  into  Smith's  ear,  *  Dismiss  the  officer  with 
you,'  and  instantly  disappeared.     Smith  thought  hQ 
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had  better  comply  ;  and  when  the  officer  was  fairly 
nBy  the  man  ratumed  and  demanded  the  five  pound 
"note*  Now  poor  Smith  was  in  a  complete  dilemma, 
for  he  thought  that  he  would  cut  a  pretty  figure  if 
he  returned  without  either  the  dog  or  the  money ; 
but  the  man  assured  him  that  he  always  dealt  upon 
honour,  and  that  if  the  money  was  not  instantly  paid 
the  dog  should  be  dead  in  five  minutes.  Smith 
thought,  and  thought  very  rightly,  that  I  would 
rather  lofte  the  five  |>ounds  than  risk  the  life  of  the 
dog ;  so  he  pulled  out  his  pocket*book  and  delivered 
the  note  to  the  man.  *Now/  said  the  man^  *you 
have  treated  me  honourably,  so  I  will  be  upon  honour 
with  you,*  and  he  went  into  a  high  building,  and 
lirought  down  (observe,  brought  doum)  poorPineher, 
with  a  rope  round  Ms  neek^  very  thin,  poor  beast, 
but  extravagantly  overjoyed  to  see  Smith.  The  man 
then  offered  to  accomjmny  Smith,  till  he  saw  him  and 
Phichor  into  a  liackney  coach;  *  for,*  said  he,  M  can 
tell  you  that  without  ray  assistance,  I  defy  you  to 
get  that  dog  through  these  streets-  We  keep  in  our 
pockets,  that,  which  wiO  tempt  any  dog  to  leave  his 
master:  they  can't  resist  it :  but  I  am  upon  honour 
with  you,  and  I  will  see  you  safe  to  a  coach,"  Well^ 
as  they  went  along,  Smith  remonstrated  with  this 
honourable  gentU^inan  that  it  was  a  great  pity  ho 
could  not  find  a  better  mode  of  gaining  his  bread 
than  by  dog-stealing/  *  Why%'  said  tlie  man,  '  what 
can  we  do  ?  Now  that  Parliament  has  put  a  stop  to 
our  trade  of  procuring  bodies  for  the  surgeons,  we 
are  obliged  to  turn  to  this  to  gain  an  honest  llveli* 
hood/  An  honest  livelihood !  this  honourable  gen^ 
tleiiuin  gained  an  honest  livelihood  by  stealing  dogs  1 1 1 
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Then  he  told  Smith,  that  m  our  advertisement  wb 
had  called  the  dog  a  poodle,  but  in  that  we  were 
wrong,  for  it  was  a  German  spaniel,  a  much  more 
valuable  dog,  and  that  they  had  a  great  demand  for 
them ;  and  he  added  that  if  the  reward  had  not  been 
punctually  sent,  the  dog  would  have  been  out  of  the 
kingdom  in  a  few  hours.  Smith  and  Pincher  ar^ 
rived  safe  home,  and  truly  happy  was  I  to  see  the 
poor  animaL  He  had  always  been  accustomed  to  go 
up  every  night  with  me,  when  I  went  to  bed ;  but 
after  his  return  he  showed  the  greatest  horror  at  the 
sight  of  the  stairs,  and  it  was  many  weeks  before  we 
could  induce  him  to  mount  a  single  step:  he  had 
evidently  been  ill-used  and  starved.  Poor  Pincher, 
poor  fellow!  Pincher  is  painted  with  me  in  the 
picture  that  has  been  done  for  the  Merchant  Tailors' 
Hall.  Chantrey  attended,  to  see  that  they  preserved 
a  proper  attitude.  Poor  fellow  (patting  him),  he 
has  a  right  to  be  painted,  for  when  my  man  Smith 
took  him  the  other  day  to  my  stationer's,  the  book- 
seller patted  him,  and  exclahned,  *  How  very  like  he 
is  to  old  EldoTij  particularly  when  he  wore  a  wig;* 
but  indeed  many  people  say  he  is  the  better  looking 
chap  of  the  two. 

"  Poor  Pincher  (caressing  his  dog),  a  most  aflfect- 
ing  circumstance  as  ever  I  knew,  occurred  with  this 
dog :  he  belonged  to  poor  William  Henry,  and  after 
I  last  took  the  Sacrament  with  him  when  he  was 
dying,  he  called  me  back  as  I  was  leaving  the  room, 
and  said,  *  Father,  you  wiU  take  care  of  poor 
Pincher.'  The  dog  was  brought  home  to  me  when 
all  was  over :  and  in  a  short  time  he  was  missed.  He 
was  immediately  sought  for,  and  he  was  found  lying 
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on  the  bed  beside  his  dead  master*     Poor  Piucher  I 
I  would  not  loie  him  on  any  account/' 

Pincher's  name  occurs  even  in  Lord  Eldon*s  will,  a 
small  sum  being  left  to  his  daughter  Lady  Frances 
gpecitically  for    the  dog*a   maintenance^     After   the 
death  of  Lady  Frances  in  1838,  Pincher  was  transferred 
by  Mr.  Edward  Bankes  into  tlie  family  of  the  present 
Eai*l  of  Eldon,  who,  mindful  of  his  grandfather's  affec- 
tion for  the  animal,  proposed  him  as  a  subject  for  the 
pencil  of  Mr,  Edwin  Landseer.     Mr.  I^andseer,  a  con- 
Bummate  judge  of  such  matte rsj   writes,  NoTcmber 
1838 J   that    he  has  had  **  the  pleasure  of  making 
Pinchcr*s   acquaintance/'  adding,  **  he  is  a  very  pic- 
turesque old  dog,  with  a  great  look  of  cleverness  in 
his  face."    Acconlingly,  the  following  year,  Mr.  Land- 
seer  represented  him  listening  to  the  ticking  of  the 
ivntch   given  to  the  Chancellor  by  George  IIL,  and 
likewise  painted  hnn  in  a  groupe  of  the  present  EarFs 
childi*en,  executed  by  Mn  Briggs.    Pincher  had  been 
introduced   also  into  the  picture   of  the  Chancellor 
minted  by  Pickei'sgill  for  Merchant  Tailors  Hall,  and 
^Into  that  by  Briggs  for  Lady  Fmiices  Bankes.     He 
eootinued  to  be  an  object  of  interest  with  the  friends 
of  the  family  till  he  died  at  a  great  age,  in  May  1840, 
when  the  present  Flarl  had  him  buried  at  the  foot  of 
the  Eldon  Scat  at  Encombe,  with  an  inscription  com- 
memorating liim  as  the  Chancellor's  favourite  dog. 

Miss  Forster  thus  contiimes:^ — "  Though  kindly, 
affLCtiosiutely,  urged  to  stay  longer,  it  was  necessary 
to  tliink  of  bending  our  course  homewiii*dj*.  No- 
vemlKT  was  commencing,  and  Kncombc  wrs  far  frotti 
NewcHJjitle.  We  rt^luctantly  quitted  tha  *  hupnv  i 
ley,'  after  receiving  fixim  our  honoured  u:^ 

VOL-  m.  T 
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injunctions  to  write  to  bim  fipom  Salisbury,  where  we 
were  to  see  the  Cathedral,  from  Oxford  when  we  bad 
seen  the  Old  College,  and  from  every  place  we  stopped 
at, — and  after  making  us  give  him  a  willing  promise 
that,  if  he  lived  and  was  tolerably  well,  we  would 
again  visit  him  the  following  spring  or  sunomer  at 
Rusheyford,  and  in  the  autunm  at  Encombe." 

Here  ends  the  narrative  of  Miss  Forster  for  the 
year  1836. 

Lord  Encombe,  whose  increasing  family  now  made  it 
difficult  for  his  grandfather  to  quarter  them  in  his  coun- 
try house,  did  not  visit  Dorsetshire  this  autumn ;  and 
the  approach  of  winter  brought  Lord  Eldon  as  usual 
to  London.  Mr.  Farrer  has  preserved  the  following  n^e- 
morandum  of  a  conversation  with  him  in  December. 

"  I  mentioned  that  there  was  a  report  that  Par- 
liament was  to  be  called  together  before  the  day 
fixed  by  the  last  prorogation.     Lord  Eldon   said, 

*  Parliament  cannot  be  called  together  before  the  day 

*  appointed  by  the  prorogation,  unless  under  parti- 

*  cular  circumstances.     This  is  regulated  by  Act  of 

*  Parliament.     When  I  was  in  office,  we  wished  that 

*  Parliament  should  meet  before  the   day  fixed  by 

*  the  prorogation.     We  felt  great  difficulty  about  it. 

*  I  explained  the  law  to  the  Cabinet*,  and  told  them 

♦  This  explanation  mugt  have  been  given  bj  him,  attending 
before  the  Cabinet  aa  Attornej-GeneraL  Until  the  37th  of 
George  HI.  the  King  had  no  power  to  convene  Parliament  before 
the  day  for  which  it  stood  appointed,  except  where,  bj  reason  of 
UisiirrectioD,  or  rebellion,  or  invasion,  or  the  danger  of  it,  the  King 
bid  ordered  out  the  militia.  (See  the  Militia  Acts,  particularlj 
S6  Geo.  8.  c.  107.  sects.  96,  97.)  Before  Lord  Eldon  became 
klmielf  a  Cabinet  Minister,  the  law  on  this  head  had  been 
^7  Qeo.  8*  c.  127»  and  89  &  40  Gea  8.  c.  14.;  under 
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*  that,  unless  there  was  some  strong  ground  for  it,  such 

*  as  a  disturbance  or  riots  of  the  people,  it  could  not 

*  be  done.    "  Oh  !  "  said  Henry  Dundas,  afterwards 

*  Lord (I  forget  his  name,  but  never  mind  that) ; 

*  "  If  that's  all,  I  can  soon  get  up  a  very  pretty  riot 

*  in  Scotland/' ' 

"  *  In  arguing  before  Lord  Thurlow,'  said  Lord 
Eldon,  *  Ambler  cited  a  case,  from  one  of  the  old 

*  abridgments,  and  which  he  observed  the  compiler 

*  thought  so  important,  that  at  the  foot  of  it  he  put 

*  Quod  nota.     In  my  argimient  on  the  other  side,  I 

*  cited  a  case  from  a  later  abridgment,  and  observed, 

*  that  the  compiler  of  that  abridgment  added  at  the 

*  end  of  the  case.  Quod  nota  bene.^  — '  Which  did  Lord 

*  Thurlow  treat  as  the  best  authority  ? '  —  '  Oh,  the 

*  bene  prevailed.' 

"  *  Lord  Thurlow  made  a  Welch  counsel  very  angry 
by  franking  a  letter  for  him,  — 

Price,  Esquire, 

Wales, 
Near  Chester/ 

"  *  In  my  time,  on  the  Northern  circuit,  the  first 
toast,  after  "  The  King,"  was  *'  The  Schoolmasters." 
In  those  days  they  made  wills,  &c.,  which  furnished 
frequent  emplo}Tnent  to  the  lawyers.'  " 

which  enactments  the  King  can  now  call  Parliament,  bj  his  pro* 
clamation,  to  meet  at  any  time  not  less  than  fourteen  dajs  from  the 
date  thereof,  though  such  time  be  earlier  than  the  daj  to  which 
Parliament  maj  then  stand  prorogued  or  adjourned. 
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CHAPTER  LXL 

J  837. 

MR.  AND  LADY  F.  J.  BANKES. — LORD  KNCOMBE'S  PRESIDENCY  AT 
PITT  club:  letter  to  him  from  lord  ELDON.  —  FAMILY  PAR- 
TIES AT  LORD  ELDON's.  —  PORTRAITS  :  INSTALLATION  PICTUI^. 
—  DEMISE  OF  CROWN.  —  BREAKING-UP  OF  LORD  ELDON's  CON- 
STITUTION. —  WILTSHIRE  ELECTION  :  LETTER  FROM  LORD  EN- 
COMBE  TO  LORD  ELDON. — LAST  VISIT  OF  LORD  ELDON  TO 
DURHAM  :  MISS  FORSTER's  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  IT.  —  LETTER 
FROM  LORD  ELDON  TO  LORD  SIDMOUTH. — MEDICAL  WARNING  TO 
LORD  ELDON  OF   HIS  APPROACHING  END. 

The  marriage  between  Mr.  Bankes  and  Lady  Frances 
had  not  been  eventually  a  happy  one.  Disagree- 
ments had  occurred,  and  they  became  more  and  more 
estranged  from  one  another,  until  the  early  part  of 
1837,  when  it  was  finally  resolved  that  they  should 
separate.  On  the  6th  of  March,  Lord  Eldoii  an- 
nounced this  decision  by  a  letter  to  each  member  of 
his  family.  The  cause  was  merely  incompatibility  of 
temper,  neither  party  having  any  specific  charge  to 
allege  against  the  other.  Lord  Eldon  naturally  sided 
with  his  daughter.  She  was  with  him  in  London  at 
the  time  of  the  separation,  and  Hamilton  Place  con- 
tinued to  be  her  home  until  his  death. 

Lord  Eldon  to  G.  W.  J.  Repton,  Esq. 
"  My  dear  George,  (Franked,  Feb.  15tli,  1837.) 

"  I  hope  you  arrived  safe  and  well  at  Abbotsbury,  and 
Buffered  no  pain  on  your  journey  or  since,  in  the  face  or  else- 
where. 

**  Heaven  grant  you  freedom  from  all  bodily  pain,  and  all 
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tlie  enjoyment  that  good  health  can  bestow,  I  believe  it  will 
prove  a  gr&it  blessing  that  your  good  father  placed  you  for  a 
time  under  such  esecellent  care  as  hm  been  bestowed  iiix>n 
you  hj  Mr.  and  Mrs-  Foster. 

**  The  time  h  now  not  distant  ~  not  very  distant  —  wlien 
you  will  be  transplanted  to  Oxford^  and^  from  the  nature  of 
the  ini^litutions  in  our  Uaivemtiea,  it  will  much  depend  upon 
yourself  what  degree  of  benefit  can  be  reaped  there.  Of  the 
young  it  Ims  been  sajd,  *  Gaudent  equis,  ca  nib  usque,  et  ajmci 
jramine  campi/  or  something  to  that  effect*     Of  extravagant 

reratifieation  of  that  passion  in  young  men,  I  well  remember 

*^the  jMiins  which  were  taken  in  Oxford  to  restrain  it.     What 
are  precisely  the  ruleii  of  the  University  in  this  reapect  now, 
cannot  say :   but  so  much  I  can  say,  that  after  long  and 

i^great  experience^  I  never  knew  a  young  man  who  had  in- 
dulgai  too  much  in  these  amusenienU  at  Oxfonl  to  the  neglect 
of  very  diligent,  if  nut  severe  duty,  who  ever  afterward!*  in 
lifc  graced  his  friends,  family,  or  countr\%  tu  I  hope  and  pmy 
you  may  hereafter  grace  them ;  and   I  never  knew  one  who 

Miignally  devotetl  hie  time  at  Oxford  to  study,  who  did  not  in 
after  life  bcctiine  a  blessing  and  ornament  to  his  family  and 
cotinlrvi  Mjippy  I  am  to  hojie  and  believe  that  you,  dear 
George,  will  use  to  the  best  advantage  tlic  constant  pftter- 

. nal  care  which  your  excellent  father  has  bestowed  and  is 

l^lieitowing  uiK>n  his  eon.  —  Be  very  select  in  the  company 
you  keep  at  Oxfonl,  and  never  forget,  what  so  many  forgett 
tluit  the  University  i*  not  a  place  of  amusement,  but  of  con- 
itaut  study,  to  be  interrupted  only  by  nfceisart/  attention  to 
bcaltli.  — ^  I  neither  have,  nor  can  have,  any  motive  in  ii4- 
iing  you  thus,  liut  what  is  founded  upon  {larental  anxiety 

Ffcr  your  good,  and  for  the  hapjnness  of  yourself,  your  father^ 
«iid  mother ;  and  I  add  for  my  own,  aa  long  as  God  maj 
please  to  continue  me  in  life. 

"  My  very,  M^ry  dear  Fan,  sends  you  her  warm  aSectioii 
end  all  giHwl  wishes. 

**  Yours,  dear  Geoi^,  with  the  most  anxious  afR^ction, 

**  Eluox." 

At  the  anniversary  of  the  Pitt  Club  in  May  1837, 
Lord  Encombc  was  in  the  chair.     MTiat  follows  in  his 
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narrative  of  the  honours  paid  on  that  occasion  to  his 
grandfather. 

"  The  respect  and  attachment  shown  to  Lord  Eldon 
at  the  Pitt  Club  was  extreme.  Even  after  he  had, 
from  inability,  ceased  to  attend  the  annual  meetings, 
his  health  continued  uniformly  to  be  proposed  from 
the  chair,  and  this  duty,  when  performed  for  the  last 
time,  devolved  on  myself,  who  had  engaged,  at  the 
request  of  the  Club,  and  in  conformity  with  the  wish 
of  Lord  Eldon,  to  preside  at  the  anniversary  on  the 
27th  of  May  1837.  In  the  course  of  that  evening  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  on  proposing  my  health,  which 
he  did  in  most  kind  terms,  referred  to  my  grandfather 
with  these  strong  expressions  of  regard :  '  We  have 
'  all  of  us  the  most  respectful  and  affectionate  recol- 

*  lections  of  Lord  Eldon.    Attachment  to  him,  I  may 

*  say,  is   almost  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the 

*  country.'  " 

Lord  Eldon  was  highly  delighted  with  the  report 
of  the  anniversary,  particularly  with  the  praise,  which 
had  been  acquired  by  his  grandson  in  the  chair,  and 
on  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  other  friends 
came  next  day  to  pay  him  their  congratulations.  The 
foUoAving  is  the  note  which  he  wrote  to  Lord  Encombe 
on  this  gratifying  occasion. 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  Encombe. 

^^  Dear  Encombe,  (May  28th,  1837.) 

*^  I  have  received,  and  read  with  difficulty,  your  letter,  and 
another  from  Lord  Kenyon,  whilst  tears  are  flowing  from  old 
eyes,  and  trickling  down  my  cheeks. 

"  I  congratulate  you,  and  thank  you.  Fan,  dear  Fan,  joins 
me,  and  we  both  affectionately  congratulate  you  upon  your 
fame  as  raised  yesterday,  and  also  offer  our  congratulations  to 
Lady  Encombe. 

"  Hers  and  yours  affectionately,  Eldon." 
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Lord  Eldon,  though  now  very  feeble,  continued  to 
jvceive  pleasure  fmm  the  society  of  those  to  whom  he 
wm  attached.  In  1834,  1835,  and  1836,  he  had  a 
family  party  on  eacli  4th  of  June,  to  keep  his  birth -day. 
In  183  7»  the  4th  being  a  Sunday,  he  confined  his  in- 
vitations to  Lord  and  Lady  Encombe  and  two  or  three 
other  persoiij^;  but  on  Wednesday  the  7th,  he  assem* 
bled  a  somewhat  larger  circle  of  relations  and  friendss 
to  celebrate  the  recent  completion  of  his  86th  year, 
*^This  party,'*  says  Mr,  Farrer,  '*  consisted  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Encombe,  Mr,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Repton 
and  their  son,  Liuiy  Fmnces  Bankes,  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Farror,  Lord  Keiiyon,  Captain  and  Mrs*  Best,  Mr,  and 
Mrs,  Thurtow,  Mr*  Pennington,  Mr,  Alfred  Bell,  and 
one  or  two  other  persons.  Lord  Encombe,  being  at 
the  bottom  of  the  table  wheji  the  cloth  was  removed| 
told  Lord  Eldon  that  *  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  had 
drunk  Ins  health/  Lord  Eldon  replied  to  Lord  En- 
combe, *  I  desire  that  you  will  in  my  name  return  my 
most  sincere  thanks*  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
have  been  so  kind  as  to  druik  my  heiilth,  and  tliat  you 
will  do  it  in  as  able  a  manner  as  that  ynth  which  yon 
acquitted  yourself  at  the  Pitt  Club/ 

**  During  this  dinner  Lord  Eldon  kept  up  a  delight- 
ful run  of  pleasant  hunioraus  conversation,  pro- 
posing too  the  healths  of  ditfcrcnt  pcTsons  at  the 
table,  with  neat  allusions  to  their  professions.  Giving 
the  health  of  Captain  Best,  K.  N,|  and  wishing  he 
might  soon  have  a  ship  and  go  to  sea,  he  took  Mrs, 
Best's  hand,  and  said  to  her  gaily*  '  Depend  upon  it, 
when  he  goes  to  sea,  I  shall  stay  on  shore,'  " 

Mr,  Farrer  adds :— *'  21st  June  1837,  Mrs.  Farrer 
and  I,  with  our  sons  Matt*  and  Oliver,  went  to  dine 
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with  Lord  Eldon.  We  met  Mr.  Thurlow  and  his  son, 
George  W.  J.  Repton,  and  Lady  Frances  Banked. 
Lord  Eldon  had  that  morning  been  down  to  the 
House  of  Lords  to  take  the  oaths,  &c.,  on  the  Queen's 
accession.  He  was  highly  pleased  with  the  reception 
he  had  there  met  with.  He  said,  *  The  kindness  they 
showed  me  affected  me  to  tears ;  the  Peers,  the  officers 
of  the  House,  all  were  so  kind.' — He  was  very  kind  and 
attentive  to  the  young  ones  at  his  table,  joking  with 
them  about  College,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  inviting 
Oxford  to  drink  Mdne  with  Cambridge,  &c.  When 
we  left,  at  ten  o'clock,  he  said  to  our  boys,  *You 
must  come  soon  again  to  dine  with  me :  we'll  be  all 
boys  next  time.'" 

In  the  summer  of  1836,  about  two  years  after  the 
gratifying  exhibition  of  public  feeling  at  the  Oxford 
Installation,  Lord  Eldon  had  offered,  that  a  repetition 
of  the  portrait  of  himself,  in  Mr.  Thurlow's  posses- 
sion *,  painted  by  Mr.  Briggs,  should  be  executed  by 
the  same  artist,  as  a  present  to  Lord  Encombe. 
**  Upon  this  intimation,"  says  the  latter,  "  I  told  him 
**  that  if  he  were  kind  enough  to  give  me  his  portrait 
"  at  all,  I  should  trouble  him  but  little  if  he  would 
♦'  permit  Mr.  Briggs,  now  familiar  with  his  features, 
**  to  paint  him  for  me  as  he  sat  in  the  Theatre  at 
**  Oxford,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
"  installation  in  June  1834.  He  seemed  gratified  by 
"  the  feeling  which  had  induced  me  to  ask  it,  and 
"  spoke  as  disposed  to  consent." 

Afterwards,  probably  from  dislike  to  the  tedium  of 
flitting,  he  bought  one  of  Mr.  Owen's  portraits  of  him 

♦  See  Chap.  LX- 
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lis  ChmeelioTy  aid  gmve  it  to  his  gmidsoD  in  subsii- 
tiiiioo  for  the  proposed  insniHitMin  picture* 

**  However,*'  says  the  latter,  **  I  wtrald  not  be  dt^ 
•^'Appointed  if  I  could  help  it.  I  desired  Mr*  Briggs  to 
^  prepare  the  piccare^  so  as  to  require  as  little  as  possi- 
**  We  of  Lord  £ldoti*s  attendance.  Thia  being  accord- 
**  ingly  done^  he  sate  in  July  1837  to  Mr*  Briggs^  who» 
^*  on  the  7th  of  that  month,  completed  his  portrait  as 
**  High  Steward  of  the  Unirersity  of  Oxford,  iii  his 
*^ Doctor's  gown,  as  he  appeared  wb«  I  n'ent  up  to 
"  him  Ufon  my  own  degree  being  conferred  by  the 
**  Duke-  In  having  this  picture  thus  executed  ]  in- 
'^  dulged  the  natural  desire  of  conimemorating  the 
'*  only  jmblic  occasion  which  ever  brought  me  to  his 
^Hiide/* 

This  picturej  which  wbs  in  the  exhibitioa  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  the  year  183X,  and  is  now  at  the 
present  Earrs  residence  in  Hauiilton  Place,  is  the  last 
for  which  Lord  Eldon  ever  sate. 

The  death  of  King  William  IV.  had  taken  place  on 
the  20th  of  June  1837;  and  Her  present  Majesty^ 
who  on  that  day  succeeded  to  the  throne,  dissolved 
Parliament  on  the  1 7th  of  July. 

Before  Lonl  Eldon  quitted  London  for  the  summer 
of  1837,  he  hiAd  anotlier  con6dential  comniunicution 
with  his  medical  adviser,  Mr*  Pennington,  u|iDn  the 
stale  and  pmspeets  of  his  own  health.  Mr.  Pen' 
mogton  recommended  country^  travelling,  but  did  not 
conceiil  from  him  tliat  liis  cuustitution  was  broken, 
and  tliat  his  life  was  dmwiug  toward  a  close.  This 
intelligence  in  no  degree  al)ated  his  elieerfiilnesa*  He 
pressed  Mr*  Pennington  to  spend  the  vacation  with 
H  liim  at  Encombe,  offering  to  that  gentleman  his  own 
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terms  for  the  visit ;  but  Mr.  Pennington  answered 
that  the  case  was  one  in  which  he  could  do  no  good ; 
and  that  he  must  not  withdraw  himself  from  others  of 
his  old  friends  who  honoured  him  with  the  same  con- 
fidence as  Lord  Eldon.  The  aged  Earl  therefore  took 
his  way  to  Encombe,  unaccompanied  by  any  medical 
attendant.  Lord  and  Lady  Encombe  were  engaged 
this  autunm  to  pay  various  visits  in  the  North ;  but 
Lord  Encombe,  at  Lord  Eldon's  particular  request, 
passed  a  few  days  of  the  first  week  in  August  with 
him,  and  then  set  off  for  Ingleborough,  the  seat  of 
Mr.  Farrer,  in  Yorkshire. 

The  latter  part  of  July,  and  the  beginning  of 
August,  were  occupied  with  the  new  elections.  Lord 
Encombe,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  he 
quitted  Dorsetshire  for  the  North,  sent  his  grandfather 
this  lively  sketch  of  the  popular  feeling  at  the  close  of 
the  poll  in  Wiltshire. 

^^  Chippenham,  1 1  o'clock,  Tuesday  night, 
"  My  dear  Grandfather,  "  August  8th,  18S7. 

"Although  I  have  only  just  stopped  at  the  end  of  to- 
day's travelling  at  eleven  o'clock,  I  must  not  go  to  bed  with- 
out writing  a  few  lines  to  repeat  my  thanks  to  you,  for  your 
kindness  to  me,  and  for  my  pleasant  visit  to  you  at  Encombe;^ 
You  were  right  enough  in  supposing  that  I  should  fall  in  with 
some  electioneering;  but  Uttle  did  you  or  I  expect  that  I 
should  be  haranguing  at  ten  o'clock  to-night,  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  Whigs  and  Radicals  from  my  carriage.  The  fact  was, 
I  arrived  at  Melksham,  but  found  no  accommodation,  it  being 
a  polling  day  for  North  Wiltshire.  After  driving  from  one 
inn  to  the  other,  and  back  again  in  vain  search  after  a  bed, 
or  a  fresh  pair  of  horses,  I  was  forced  to  wait  while  the 
Warminster  boy  baited  his :  this  took  about  half  an  hour. 
Meanwhile  I  asked  to  see  the  state  of  the  poll,  wbidi 
finally  closed  to-day.  The  landlord,  whom  my  servant  asked 
^  it,  brought  it  in  person,  and  said  he  was  Borry  to  tell 
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me  Melhueo  was  beat,  lUicl  Burdett  waa  at  the  he^  of 
the  polL  1  saidj  that  my  principles  being  the  other  way, 
I  cx^uld  not  eliare  iti  \m  regret.  He  stated  he  wa^  aware  of 
it :  and  several  of  the  persons  staxidiDg  about^  finding  wlio  I 
wm,  (for  Methuen^s  committee  were  dimng  and  drinking  noisy 
tottfta  there  at  the  time,)  took  the  opportunity  of  entering 
into  conver^tion,  and  although  every  one  present  differed 
from  our  |H;»litic^,  yet  they  volunteered  to  expre^  great  ad- 
tniration  of  yon  as  a  consiistent  Torj%  and  told  me  tliat  if  I, 
though  a  stranger,  were  elected  member  for  North  Wiltshire, 
It  would  be  a  credit  to  them,  as  I  was  a  consistent  politicmn; 
but  lliat  Sir  Francis  Burdett  was  a  disgrace  to  ihenu  I  de- 
fended (as  far  m  it  is  possible  to  defend)  Sir  Francis  Bnrdett'd 

[»nduct>  and  enough  to  put  them  to  a  lorn  to  answer  me ; 

ttd  this  amusing  scene,  in  the  most  perfect  good  humourt 
.Went  on  by  the  light  of  tlie  hostle/s  lamp,  which  I  perceived 

beir  curiosity  induced  them  to  throw^  full  on  my  counte- 

yice,  and  it  elicited  firom  some  of  them  an  expression  I  over- 
beiml,  that  I  much  resembled  you.  At  last,  I  had  conducted, 
do  sncce^fuily,  my  single-handed  discus^iion  with  my  asaem" 
binge,  (aljoiit  four  or  five  of  whom  only  w^ere  the  principal 
spe^ikers,)  that  one  of  them  requested,  ad  a  favour^  to  be 
IiCTmlttotl  to  ^liake  hands  with  nie  Wfore  the  carriage  started, 
and  when  1  se^Uui/k  hands  with  him,  aliout  six  others  instantly 
eeisefl  my  hand.  I  then  drove  off  amid  a  salutation  of 
dieering  at  parting*  of  which,  I  think*  Mr.  Methucn,  the 
Whig*Itadic4il»  whose  friends  they  all  were,  might  have  been 
jmlons*  Now*  do  not  suppose  I  mention  all  this  as  any 
merit  of  mine,  hut  I  like  you  to  see  as  a  set-off  to  the  occa- 
sional ingratitude  of  the  world,  which  h  apt  to  annoy  one, 
that  in  a  place  where,  perhaps,  you  never  were,  and  where  I 
eertainly  never  waa,  your  character  still  lives  (though  you 
have  ceiiscd  to  attend  the  Hou^s  of  Parliament)  among  a 
cliL"<3  of  persons  who,  pruliably,  tlo  not  even  know  the  names  of 
the  Uhancellora  who  have  succeeded  you  on  the  Woolsack.  I 
send  you  tlie  state  of  the  [>oll  at  its  close  ;  and  begging  yoii 
to  offer,  to  nil  with  you,  my  most  affectionate;  lu^*ei,  and  10 
accept  the  same  yourself,  tielleve  me, 

**  My  dear  Gr::indfathert 

*•  Voiir  very  affectionate  GrandsoOi 
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"In  the  latter  end  of  August  1837,"  relates  Miss 
Forster,  "  my  dear  uncle,  Lord  Eldon,  again  came  to 
Ruaheyford,  and  again  my  mother  and  I  had  the  hap- 
piness of  spending  a  few  days  with  him;  but  we 
feared,  we  greatly  feared,  that  it  would  be  the  last 
time,  for  he  was  altered  from  the  preceding  year. 
He  received  us  as  usual  with  warm  affection ;  but  a 
painful  event  had  occurred  in  his  own  family*,  and 
his  conversation  was  at  times  dejected.  At  other 
times,  he  was  not  only  cheerful  but  lively,  and  entered 
into  a  joke  with  great  fun,  carrying  it  on  from  day  to 
day.  He  frequently  also  repeated  many  of  his  anec- 
dotes, though  not  so  much  in  detail  as  in  former  years. 
He  again  spent  and  enjoyed  a  day  at  Eldon ;  and  he 
again  had  all  his  tenants  to  dine  at  Rusheyford.  The 
following  was  his  speech  after  dinner,  the  last  which 
he  addressed  to  them,  probably  the  last  that  he  ever 
delivered :  — 

''August  3l8t,  1837. 
"  *  My  first  acknowledgments  are  due  to  that  Great  Being, 
whose  pleasure  it  has  been  to  afflict  me  with  a  painful  illnessy 
and  to  continue  that  infliction  for  a  lengthened  period^  insomuch 
that  I  did  not  hope  to  have  been  able  to  have  seen  you  all 
again.  So  long  as  it  shall  please  God  to  allow  me^  it  will  ever 
be  my  happiness,  as  it  is  my  duty,  thus  to  come  among  you.* 

"  After  adverting  to  the  advantages  of  the  leasing 
system  as  compared  with  that  of  yearly  holdings,  he 
continued :  — 

"  ^  Gentlemen,  since  last  we  met,  there  has  been  a  contest 
for  part  of  this  county  in  electing  members  to  serve  in  Parlia- 
ment.  Lord  William  Powlett,  the  second  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Cleveland,  was  spoken  of  for  this  division  of  the  county,  and 
I  was  applied  to  to  use  my  influence  in  his  behalf.  The  answer 
I  gave  was,  that  I  considered  it  of  the  greatest  importance 

^  The  aeparation  of  l£r.  and  Lady  Frances  Bankes. 
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it,  in  a  county  like  this,  wliere  there  is  so  large  a  body  of 
pulent  landed  proprietors,  and  m  liighly  respectable  a 
tenaatrj,  a  Conservative  member  should  be  returned  to  re- 
present them:  that  my  sentiments  were  known;  but  that  I 
ghouhl  leave  it  to  mj  tenants  to  exercise  the  franchise  wMcb 
Parliament  had  given  them  in  such  manner  as  should  appear 
to  them  to  be  right  and  according  to  good  conscience,  and  as 
luost  likuly  to  upliutd  tliat  Church  in  which  the  purest  doc- 
tritirs  of  our  religion  ai*e  taught  iu  the  beet  manner* 

"*  Gentlemen  J  I  repat  the  great  thankfulness  I  feel  in 
having  bwn  allowed  once  more  to  come  among  you.  In  taking 
leave  of  you,  gentlemen,  I  eay  from  my  heart,  may  God  bless 
you  and  your  famiUei  I ' 

**  The  above  \rns  written  do\vTi  by  Mr.  A.  Bell.  My 
uncle  knew  and  approved  of  my  wish  of  preserving  a 
copy  of  it,  and  he  desired  me  to  get  Mr.  Bell  to  do  it.** 

The  following  memoranda  by  Miss  Foj-ster  are  from 
Lord  Eldon*s  o\m  mouth. 

*'  I  will  tell  you  what  I  did  one  day  ; — T  really  was 
in  a  great  deal  of  pain,  and  I  wished  to  beguile  the 
time,  and  divert  my  attention,  if  possible,  by  any 
Bon sense  I  could;  so  as  I  sat  at  my  wiudow,  looking 
into  Piccadilly  towards  St.  James's  Park,  1  counted 
all  the  long  petticoats  that  went  past,  and  all  the 
short  ones  ;  short  |>ettieoats  beat  long  hollow/' 

''  *  I  have  heanl  some  very  extraordinary  cases  of 
murder  tried.      I  remember,  in   one  where   I   was 
counsel,  for  a  long  time  the  evidence  did  not  apjiear 
to  touch  the  prisoner  at  all,  and  he  lookeil  about  him 
with  the  luost  pertect  unconcern^  seeming  to  think 
himself  quite  safe.     At  last,  the  surgeon  wn9  called, 
who  stated  deceased  had  been  killed  by  a  !*hof,  a  gtiQ* 
diot,  in  the  head,  and  he  produced  the  matted  h 
and  stuff  cut  from  and  taken  out  of  the  wound. 
waa  aU  hanJened  with   blood*      A  basin  of   v 
water  was  brought  into  court,  imd,  m  t\\e>A\5<3\  ^ 
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gradually  softened^  a  piece  of  printed  paper  appeared!,^ 
the  wadding  of  the  gun,  which  proved  to  be  half  of 
a  ballad.  The  other  half  had  been  found  in  the 
man's  pocket  when  he  was  taken*     He  was  hanged/ 

'^  Ellen  (Miss  Forster).  —  *  I  have  alw^ays  thought  it 
very  extraordinary,  uncle,  the  discovery  of  murders 
many  years  after  the  deed  had  been  committed.' 

*^  Lord  Eldon. — ^  Yes,  very,  I  remember  one  man 
taken  up  twelve  years  after  the  deed.  He  had  made  his 
escape  ;  and,  though  every  search  was  made,  he  could 
not  be  found*  T%velve  years  afterwards,  the  brother 
of  the  murdered  man  was  at  Liverpool  in  a  publioi 
house.  He  fell  asleep,  and  was  awoke  by  some  one 
picking  his  pocket :  he  started,  exclaiming,  '  Good 
God !  the  man  that  killed  my  brother  twelve  years 
ago  ! '  Assistance  came  to  hun :  the  man  was  secured^': 
tried,  and  condemned-  He  had  enlisted  as  a  soldier 
and  gone  to  India,  immediately  after  the  deed  waft 
committed,  and  he  had  just  landed  at  Liverpool  on 
his  return,  where  his  first  act  was  to  pick  the  pocket 
of  the  brother  of  the  man  he  had  murdered  twelve 
years  before*  It  was  very  extraordinary  that  the  man 
waking  out  of  his  sleep  should  so  instantly  know  him. 
—  But  the  most  extraordinary  case  was  at  Knnres- 
borough,  Eugene  Aram:  he  was  hanged  twenty  yeara 
after,  and  had  been  living  very  respectably  as  a 
schoolmaster,' " 

"  '  I  can  assure  you,  that  all  the  honours,  that  have 
been  heaped  upon  me,  always  came  unsought  by  me,  J 
I  may  safely   say,  that  I  never  stepped  acrose  thej 
kennel  out  of  my  way  to  secure  preferment/" 

*' '  There  are  two  of  my  sermons  tossing  about  thj 
world  somewhere,  that  I  wrote  before  I  married* 
somethnes  hear  of  their  being  preached.     1   »^hou| 
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think  no  clerg3rrnan  ever  wrote  as  Tnariy  sermons 
aa  Lord  StowelK  1  advised  him  to  bum  all  his 
manuscripts  of  that  kind.  It  is  not  fair  to  the 
clergymen  to  have  it  known  he  '^Tote  them.  They 
asked  for  sermons  for  particular  occasions,  to  be 
preached  before  this  or  that  person ;  he  complied 
with  their  requests^  and  he  should  not  let  it  be 
imown  that  he  did  so.'  " 

*^  Speaking  of  Stalls  and  valuable  pieces  of  preferment 
in  the  Churchj  Lord  Eldon  said,  '  Tliere  is  one  view  of 
the  subject  which  I  take,  and  I  cannot  help  persuad- 
ing myself  it  has  a  good  deal  in  it*  The  most 
valuable  works  in  divinity  which  we  have,  have  been 
written  by  men  who  held  Stalls,  or  some  good  prefer- 
ment ;  and  if  thev  had  not  done  so,  those  works  could 
not  have  been  given  to  the  public,  on  account  of 
expense.  Now  I  argue  that  a  man  who  publishes  a 
learned  work,  at  an  expense  of  probably  five  hundred 
pounds,  benefits  the  whole  of  the  Clergj^ :  for,  im- 
naediately  there  is  a  cheap  edition,  and  that,  which 
cost  five  liundred  pounds  in  the  first  instance,  can 
be  had  for  tliree-and-sixi>ence,  and  thus  is  sound 
learning  difliised  over  all,'  '^ 

''  *  Religion  is  a  natural  feeling  of  the  human  mind : 
and  if  rulers  do  not  provide  proper  instructors,  and 
proper  pla<:es  to  receive  instruction  in,  the  people  will 
provide  schism-shops  for  themselves/  " 

**  Sept»  Ist,  1837.  We  bade  my  honoured  and 
rerered  uncle  farewell.  We  saw  him  no  more ;  but 
our  intercourse  with  him  by  letter  continued  until 
the  6th  January  1838,— Ellen  Forster/' 

After  his  return  to  Encombe,  he  wrote  thus  to 
Lord  Sidmouth,  in  answer  to  a  letter  communicating 
bad  tidings  of  Lady  Sid  mouth's  health, 
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Lard  EMon  to  Lord  SMnwufk, — (Extract*) 

«*  Wedne3dii)%  (SepL  27th,  1S37> 

**  1  have  received  here  to-day  your  letter :  and  gladdeaed 

indeed  would  liave  been  mj  heiut^  if  it  hod  contained  a  better 

aecount  of  my  niece^  to  whom  present  my  love  and  warmest 

good  wishes^ 

•  •••■« 

**  Though  I  have  been  moving  tlirough  a  long  journey  and 
return  from  it,  I  am  in  precisely  the  same  state  of  actual 
constant  weakness  and  pain,  which  I  have  now  undergone  for 
nearly  two  long  years,  I  cannot  &tir  without  help,  and  from 
the  moment  I  am  helped  into  my  carriage  in  a  morniJig  I 
never  stir  out  of  it  till  evening.  Pray  give  my  dear  niece 
my  most  aJFectionate  regards  and  good  wishes.  Accept  the 
aame  yourself*  I  tshall,  if  God  pleases,  return  to  town  very 
eoonj  and  to  that  as  probably  my  last  earthly  place  of  abodCf 
God  blesa  with  his  choicest  blessings  my  niece  and  youraelft 
and  beUeve  me, 

"  Ilei^  and  yours  most  affectionately, 

This  was  a  prophetic  letter.  On  Monday,  the  1 6th  of 
October^  Lord  Eldon  left  Encombe, — to  see  it  no  more. 
He  proceeded  slowly  to  London,  which  he  reached  on 
the  18th :  and  though  apprised  by  Jfr,  Pennington 
that  the  country,  and  the  *'  long  columns  of  air  "  of 
which  that  gentleman  had  often  advised  him  to  try 
the  effect,  had  failed  to  produce  any  improvement  of 
health  from  which  it  could  be  hoped  that  life  had 
much  longer  to  last,  Lord  Eldon  was  so  little  de 
pressed,  that  Mr.  Pennington,  who  dined  and  spent 
four  hours  with  him  on  the  day  after  his  return  to 
town,  described  him  as  having  never  been  more 
cheerful,  or  more  abundant  in  anecdote  and  other 
pleasant  conversation. 
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The  new  Parliament  met  in  November ;  and,  '*  on 
the  16  th,*'  says  Mr.  Farrer,  ''  Lord  Eld  on  went  down 
in  his  chariot  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  take  his  seat. 
I  met  him  as  he  got  out  of  his  carriage.  Mr.  Butt, 
who  had  been  Lord  Eldon's  Mace- bearer^  and  Smith, 
his  butler,  assisted  him  up  the  stairs.  About  half 
way  lip,  Mr;  Butt  had  a  bottle  of  sherry,  and  per- 
suaded his  old  master  to  take  a  glass  of  it.  When 
we  came  to  the  door  of  the  House,  Smith  requested 
me  to  support  Lord  Eldon  into  the  body  of  the 
House,  which  I  did.  He  went  up  to  the  Woolsack, 
and  eaid  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Cottenham), 
'  My  Lord,  I  am  happy  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
assuring  you  that  every  thing  I  hear  of  you  entitles 
you  to  my  sincere  respect/  He  then  went  to  the 
table ;  took  the  oaths,  and  signed  the  roll,  &c/* 
VOL.  ni.  u 
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The  following  are  Mr.  Farrer's  memoranda  of 
several  conversations  held  with  Lord  Eldon,  in  this 
advanced  period  of  his  life :  — 

"  Speaking  of  public  men,  Lord  Eldon  said,  *  The 
ablest  man  I  ever  knew  in  the  Cabinet,  was  Lord 
Chatham.  He  sat  apparently  inattentive  to  what 
was  going  on  ;  but  when  his  turn  came  to  deliver  his 
opinion,  he  toppled  over  all  the  others.'  (I  particu- 
larly observed  his  use  of  the  word  toppled.)  " 

"  *  The  Chief  Commissioner  Adam,'  said  Lord  Eldon, 
*  sent  to  ask  my  opinion  as  to  the  law  upon  some 
point,  and  referred  to  a  case  in  Vesey  decided  by 
me.  I  returned  for  answer,  I  do  not  know  what 
the  law  is  now^  but  I  am  sure,  that  if  I  so  decided, 
the  law  was  so  at  that  time.' 

"  Another  day,  when  I  sat  above  an  hour  with 
Lord  Eldon,  he  told  me  a  variety  of  anecdotes,  poli- 
tical and  professional.  He  inquired  whether  I  had  seen 
the  tablet  which  he  had  lately  put  up  in  St.  Nicholas 
Church  at  Newcastle.  I  answered  that  I  had  not 
been  there  since  he  put  it  up.  '  I  never  could  per- 
suade my  brother,'  he  said,  '  to  join  me  in  putting  up 
a  tablet.  It  is  not  in  All  Saints,  where  my  father  is 
buried,  because  they  wo'n't  permit  monuments  to  be 
fixed  against  the  walls  of  that  church. — It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  my  father  the  poor  man  of  low 
station,  stated  in  some  life  of  my  brother.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  tradesmen  in  Newcastle.'  Lord  Eldon 
then  repeated  the  inscription,  which  I  imperfectly 
remember :  — 

*IN   MEMORY   OF    MR.  WILLIAM   SCOTT, 
FREEMAN   AND   HOASTMAN 
OP   THIS   TOWN,'  ETC. 
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**  He  laid  great  stress  u[)on  the  word  freeman  as  he 
pmnounced  it,  and  he  described  the  hoastmen  to  be 
*  a  company  of  the  first  tradesmen  in  Newcastle/ 

**  Lord  Eldon/*  continues  51  r.  Farrer,  "  rehited  that 
Lord  ThurloWj  after  he  had  concluded  an  argumcut, 
once  said  to  him^  ^  I  was  with  you,  Mr,  Scott,  till  I 
heard  your  argument/  "  ^  Perhaps  it  was  the  recol- 
lection of  this  result  that  gave  Lord  Eldon  the  habit 
of  hearing  out  the  counsel  on  the  side  to  which  his 
own  judgment  inclined, 

"  I  asked  Lord  Eldon,*'  writes  Mr.  Farrer,  "whether 
he  remembered  going  over  to  my  father's  at  Clapham  f, 
to  shoot  grouse  on  Ingleborough  ?  *  I  remember  it 
as  if  it  was  yesterday/  was  his  reply,  *  I  finished 
li  long  cause  at  Lancaster  late  one  night,  and  started 
olf  on  horseback  very  early  the  next  morning,  and 
got  to  Clapham  before  tliey  went  out  U[>on  the 
moorft.  When  we  had  got  upon  the  moors,  before 
separating  into  diiferent  parties,  I  called  upon  all  the 
gent  lemon  sportsmen  then  and  there  present  to 
])rove  their  right  in  law  to  w^age  war  u[K>n  the 
grouse,  and  produced  my  licence  or  certificate,  read  it 
with  nuich  s^jlemnity,  and  then  protested  against  any 
other  gentleman  daring  to  shoot  who  coidd  not  prove 
equal  nuthorify  with  myself.  Not  one  of  them  could 
produce  his  certificate/  ^  1  have  heard  my  father  my 
that  you  made  the  whole  party  laugh  so  heartily, 
that  they  could  kill  nothing  all  that  day/  *  I 
believe,'  said  Lord  Eldon,'  *  they  did  very  little  in 
the  way  of  kilhng  game,  and  perhaps  I  might  be  in 
some  degree  the  cause,  at  least  they  were  pleased  to 
say  so.  1  rememl>er  we  had  a  very  pleastuit  dav  of  itJ 
•  HtM^  Chap.  \^.  p.  I  as.  t  1"  Yprk»liin 

U  2 
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"  *  I  know,  Lord  Eldon,  that  you  were  a  great  walker, 
and  fond  of  shooting :  did  you  ever  hunt  ? '  *  Oh 
yes !  to  be  sure  I  did.  I  left  off  hunting  because  I 
had  a  fall  one  day  when  I  was  out  hunting  on  New- 
castle moor.  I  wished  to  leap  into  an  adjoining  field, 
my  horse  fell  into  the  ditch,  and  I  tumbled  over  him. 
I  never  hunted  afterwards/ 

"  One  day,  after  dinner,  when  Mr.  Alfred  Bell  and 
I  were  left  alone  with  Lord  Eldon,  the  conversation 
turned  upon  his  Eldon  estate.  *  I  passed  by  Eldon,' 
I  said,  '  last  year :  the  plantations  looked  well.'  Lord 
Eldon  took  up  the  subject.  *I  can  tell  you  how 
I  became  a  great  planter.  After  I  bought  that  estate 
at  Eldon,  Sir  John  Eden,  whose  estate  joins  the  Eldon 
estate,  and  from  whose  house  you  see  my  hills,  came  up 
to  me  one  night  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  said  to 
me,  "  Mr.  Attorney-General,  you  are  rich  and  I  am 
poor ;  you  are  making  a  large  income,  and  I  am  spend- 
ing a  small  one  ;  you  have  no  time  to  spare  for  look- 
ing after  your  estate,  and  I  have  abundance  of  time. 
Now  if  you  will  agree  to  plant  your  hills  at  Eldon, 
and  will  find  the  money,  I  will  find  the  time  to 
superintend  the  planting,  and  wiU  attend  to  it  to  the 
best  of  my  judgment."  So  upon  these  terms  we  set 
to  work;  and  in  that  way  have  sprung  up  those 
plantations,  which  are  a  great  improvement  to  my 
estate,  and  a  great  ornament  to  Sir  John  Eden's 
residence.  Sir  John  Eden  had  "his  picture  taken  in 
the  dress  of  a  planter,  with  his  spade  and  other 
tools.'" 

It  was  not  till  some  weeks  after  Lord  Eldon's 
last  return  to  town,  and  when  the  approaching  con- 
finement of  Lady  Encombe  made  a  removal  to  London 
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inipractieablo,  that  the  increasitig  extent  of  Lord 
Eldon's  annoyauee  about  the  Shirley  residence  be- 
came known  to  liis  graudson.  Had  the  actual  state 
of  his  feelings,  and  of  his  liculth,  been  communicated 
in  tune  to  Lord  and  Lady  Encombe,  they  would  cheer* 
fully  have  fixed  themselves  in  London,  at  whatever 
hiconvenience.  His  dissatisfaction  on  this  subject 
may,  perhapSj  have  been  one  of  his  motives  for 
revoking  a  power  which,  by  will,  he  had  given  to 
Lord  Encombe,  of  charging  his  estates  with  a  sum  of 
50^000/*  for  the  portions  of  daughters.  It  was  a 
motive,  however,  which  he  seems  not  to  have  ac- 
knowledged to  himsell*;  for  he  left  among  his  papers 
an  explanatorj'  paper  on  this  subject^  endorsed  *'  Me- 
'^  morandum,  not  testamentai^^j"  which  was  in  these 
words: — 

**  Memorandum.     On  consideratioa^  I  have  thought  m jeelf 

rfectly  justified,  tn  ca^  of  it  failure  of  Lonl  Eiieombe*® 

»ue  male,   in   preferring,    to    the  fullest   extent,   my   own 

daughters  to  the  daughter!*  of  Lortl  Eiiconibej  ami,  therefore, 

ll  have  revoke<l  tlie  power  of  chai^ng  which  1  Imd  given   lo 

lOrd  Enctiuibe  by  my  will,  condideriiig  also  that  hU  claugh* 

jare  otherwiBO  provided  for. —  Eldoa,  6,  Dec^,  1BB7,    Thb 

IS  not  tcataim'Jitaij/' 

Tlu8^  and  other  minor  altenitions  by  codicil^  he  was 
very  anxious  about  completing^  and  did  actually 
complete,  before  the  1st  of  January  1838,  because, 
on  tliat  day,  the  new  act  '*  For  the  Amendment  of 
the  Laws  %vith  respect  to  Wills"  (7  W,  4.  &  1  Vict, 
c*  26.)  was  to  come  into  operation:  of  the  eflFects  of 
which  change  he  entertained  great  apprehension*  *'  it 
ras  his  habit,"  says  his  Solicitor,  Mr,  Alfred  Bell, 
**  to  have  his  testamentary  papers  under  constant 
oonsidemtion  with  me," 
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As  respects  the  foregoing  memorandum,  the  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  his  powers  of  mind  were  now 
failing  with  his  bodily  strength;  and  that  thus,  as 
the  evening  of  his  life  closed  in,  there  were  mists 
of  prejudice  beginning  to  rise  upon  him,  which  his 
judgment,  when  nearer  to  its  meridian,  would  at 
once  have  dispelled.  He  became  more  jealous  of  per- 
sonal attentions  to  himself:  and  he  viewed  with  less 
indulgence  the  holders  of  opinions  adverse  to  his  own 
upon  subjects  in  which  he  took  an  interest,  especially 
in  the  case  of  those  members  of  the  Church  Estab- 
lishment, whom  he  regarded  as  having  been  accessary 
to  the  weakening  of  it.  This  feeling  was  never 
exhibited  with  asperity;  but  it  was  perceptible  to 
those  who  intimately  knew  him.  It  subsisted  to  some 
extent,  in  the  instance  of  Dr.  Phillpotts  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  who  was  connected  with  Lord  Eldon's  family 
by  having  married  a  relative  of  his  Lady.  The  Bishop, 
hearing,  in  November  1837,  of  Lord  Eldon's  declining 
health,  called  upon  him,  conversed  with  him  on  the 
subject  of  his  approaching  end,  and  entered  into 
prayer.  Thus  far,  the  Bishop's  ministration  appears 
to  have  been  highly  acceptable  ;  for  Mr.  Pennington 
said  afterwards  to  Mr.  Farrer:  —  "When  I  called, 
Lord  Eldon,  before  we  had  any  other  conversation, 
said,  '  I  have  had  another  doctor  since  I  saw  you.' — 
*  I  am  glad  of  it,'  I  answered.  —  *  Oh !  but  he  vraa 
a  spiritual  doctor,  not  a  medical.  The  Bishop  of 
Exeter  paid  me  a  visit,  and  after  sitting  a  little  by 
me  and  observing  me  look  very  ill,  he  got  up  and 
bolted  the  door,  and  knelt  down  by  me — "Let  us 
pray,"  he  said.  He  did  pray,  and  such  a  prayer! 
I  never  heard  such  a  prayer ! '     Lord  Eldon  spoke  of 
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it  in  the  warmest  temis/*  A  few  clays  afterwarfls  the 
Bishop  had  the  kindness  to  repeat  his  \isit;  and, 
uiuler  the  impression  that  Lord  Eklon,  in  his  \qew 
of  salvation  J  had  an  unduL^  reliance  on  the  efficucy 
of  a  well-spent  life»  prei^^sed  ii|X>n  him  the  necessity 
of  fixing  his  hopes  exclusively  upon  the  merits  of 
our  Saviour.  But  on  this  occasion  Lord  Eldon  was 
in  a  mood  of  mind  less  fiivourable  to  his  visitor^  and 
c\inced  an  indisposition  to  enter  with  him  upon  a 
subject  to  wliich  in  general  he  i^adily  addressed  hun- 
ielf.  The  Bishops  with  his  usual  judgment  and  ta^te, 
desisted  from  urging  such  an  abject  at  such  a  dis- 
advantage ;  but  veiy  shortly  afterwards  renewed  his 
communications  respecting  it^  by  the  following  Ix^au- 
tiful  letter. 

**  Lord  CurringtoiiX  Whitehall, 
«  My  dear  Lord,  «7tb  Noir.  1837. 

**  I  take  blame  to  inysi^'lf  for  linvlng,  t\s  I  fear,  ubtnided  on 
you  ^ome  imjxjrtxint  matterd  of  conisiderationt  at  a  time  when 
you  were  not  prepared  to  adant  them  ;  or  in  n  manner  which 
may  have  Ijcea  deemed  too  enrnest  utid  imjx*rtunate*  Tliai 
you  imrdoii  the  intruiiionj  1  have  no  doubt^  and  that  jou 
aaeribe  what  may  have  been  ill-timedy  or  ilUooniidcred,  to 
the  true  eauae  ^ — ^an  anxiini^  wish  to  lend  n  highly  gifted 
uiind  like  youn«,  to  thti^e  thou^hti?  which  alouc  can  switisfy  it, 

'*  Before  I  Ityive  this  plaee,  instead  of  agnin  tre^|)a«ffing  on 
you  in  |»erAon,  I  have  resolved  to  commit  to  pnpcr  a  fvw  con- 
»tdendion5  which  your  ow^n  powerful  mind  will  know  how  to 
iuiprovc,  and  which  I  hurubly  pray  the  Iltily  Spirit  of  God 
to  iniprt«s^i  m  far  uh  they  accord  with  His*  Truth,  on  the 
hearU  of  liotli  of  uh.  I  contemplate  in  you*  my  dear  Lord, 
an  object  of  no  onlinary  inten^st,  I  see  a  man  full  of  years 
and  honcjurs*,  honours  richly  earned  (ay,  witc  they  tenfold 
greater  tlian  they  are),  by  a  life  which,  piH^tiaeted  long  be- 
yomi  the  ordinary  af(e  of  man,  Imia  been  emph>yed,  during  all 
the  period  of  service,  in  promoting,  itrengthening,  and  i*ecur- 
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ing  the  best  and  most  sacred  interests  t)f  your  country,  I 
see  in  you  the  faithful^  zealous,  and  most  able^  advocate  of 
the  connection  of  true  religion  with  the  Constitution  and 
Government  of  England.  I  see  in  you  one  who  has  largely 
benefited  the  generation  of  which  you  have  been  among  the 
most  distinguished  ornaments.  Seeing  and  feeling  this,  I  am 
sure  you  will  pardon  me,  if  I  exhibit  a  little  even  of  undue 
eagerness  to  perform  to  you  the  only  service  which  I  can 
hope  to  render — that  of  exciting  such  a  mind  to  those  re- 
flections, by  which,  after  serving  others,  it  can  now  do  the 
best  and  surest  service  to  itself.  In  truth,  those  reflections 
are  few  and  brief,  but  most  pregnant  In  short,  my  deur 
Lord,  I  would  seek  most  earnestly  to  guard  you  against  the 
danger  which  arises  from  the  very  qualities  which  we  most 
admire  in  you,  and  from  the  actions  for  which  we  are  most 
grateful  to  you.  That  danger  is,  lest  you  contemplate  these 
matters  with  too  much  satisfaction — lest  you  rest  upon  them 
as  the  grounds  of  your  hope  of  final  acceptance  with  God. 
Oh !  my  dear  Lord,  the  best  of  the  sons  of  men  must  be 
content,  or  rather  must  be  most  anxious,  to  look  out  of  them- 
selves, and  above  themselves,  for  any  sure  hope — I  will  not 
say  of  justification,  but  of  mercy.  Consider  tlie  infinite 
holiness  and  purity  of  God,  and  then  say  whether  any  man 
was  ever  fit  to  appear  at  His  tribunaL  Consider  tlie  demands 
of  His  Law,  extending  to  the  most  secret  thoughts,  and 
wishes,  and  imaginations,  of  the  heart,  and  then  say,  whether 
you,  or  any  one,  can  stand  before  Him  in  your  own  strength, 
when  He  cometh  to  judgment.  No:  it  is  as  sinners,  as  grievous 
sinners,  we  shall,  we  must  appear ;  and  the  only  plea  which 
will  be  admitted  for  us,  is  the  righteousness  and  the  merits  of 
our  crucified  Redeemer.  If  we  place  any  reliance  on  our 
own  poor  doings  or  fancied  virtues,  those  very  virtues  will  be 
our  snares,  our  downfall.  Above  all  things,  therefore,  it  is 
our  duty,  and  pre-eminently  the  duty  of  the  purest  and  best 
among  us,  to  cast  ofi^  all  confidence  in  ourselves,  and  thank- 
fully to  embrace  Christ's  most  precious  ofier  on  the  terms  on 
which  He  ofiers  it ;  He  will  be  our  Saviour,  only  if  we  know 
and  feel  and  humbly  acknowledge,  that  we  need  His  Salvation. 
He  will  be  more  and  more  our  Saviour  in  proportion  as  we 
more  and  more  love  and  rely  upon  Him.  But  surely  the  more 
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I  and  deplore  nur  own  iiDfidness,  the  more  earnest  will  be 
rlove,  tlie  finiicr  our  relmnce  on  Him  who  alone  is  mighty  to 
Uttvu.  Therefore  it  \&t  that*  in  preparing  ourBelves  to  ap]>ear 
before  Him,  the  lees  we  think  of  what  we  may  fondly  deem 
our  good  deede  and  good  qualities,  and  the  more  rigidly 
we  scnittuixe  our  hwirt^>  and  detect  and  deplore  our  niaidlbld 
wnfubiess,  the  fitter  ehall  we  be,  because  the  more  deeply 
ieneible  of  the  absolute  ocoessity  and  of  tlie  iuealculable 
vahie  of  Hm  blessed  Undertaking  and  Suffering  for  us.  One 
worJ  only  more — of  ourselves  we  cannot  come  to  this  due  sense 
of  our  own  worthlessness*  and  the  devil  is  always  ready  to  tempt 
our  wc^  hearts  with  the  bait  which  is  most  takuig  to  many 
iimong  us — confidence  in  our&clves.  It  is  the  Holy  Spirit 
who  idone  can  give  us  that  only  knowleilge  which  will  be 
useful  to  Ui  at  the  last  —  the  knowledge  of  our  own  hearts, 
of  their  weakness,  their  wiekednesfi — and  of  the  way  of  God's 
salvation,  pardon  of  the  faithful  and  confiding  penitent  for 
His  tlear  Son*9  sake.  Oh  I  my  dear  I^orth  may  you  and  I  be 
found  among  the  truly  penitent,  and  then  we  shall  have  our 
Iierfeet  ooneummation  and  bliss  among  the  truly  blessed. 
**  I  am,  my  dear  Lord, 

"  With  true  veneration  and  regard, 

**  Your  Lordship's  moat  faithful  servant, 

"And  afleotionate  Brother  in  Chri&tj 

'*  H,  EX£TEE*** 
*•  Til*  Ear!  of  Eldon.** 

It  inay  well  be  hoped  that  the  Bishop,  probably 
from  the  already  explained  coldness  of  Lord  EIdon*s 
manner  toivard  him,  had  under-estimated  the  real  na- 
ture of  his*  faith  ;  for  Lord  Eldon,  though  he  may  have 
too  much  inclined  to  look  on  his  own  good  works 
with  complacency,  appeara  nevertheless  to  have  been 
setinible  of  the  insufficiency  of  any  such  reliance- 
**  Towards  the  close  of  his  life/-  said  Mr.  Alfred  Bell  to 
I  the  present  Karl,  "  I  remeuil>er  that  one  day  after 
linner  in  the  library  in  Hamilton  Place^  lie  beckoned 
to  me  to  sit  hy  him^  and  immediately  entering  into 
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conversation,  among  other  things  spoke  of  his  judicial 
life.  He  observed  that  it  was  a  source  of  great  satis- 
faction to  him  to  reflect  that  he  had  never  given  a 
judgment  in  any  cause  without  first  anxiously  satis- 
fying himseli  that  it  was  right.     '  It  is  a  happiness 

*  to  me/  he  said,  '  to  reflect,  that  I  never  gave  to  A 

*  the  property  of  B.     This  is  a  satisfaction  to  a  man 

*  at  the  last,  and  in  looking  to  the  day  of  judgment/ 
Upon  my  observing  upon  this  to  the  eff^ect  that  no 
reliance  could  be  placed  upon  any  thing  but  upon  the 
merits  and  blood  of  Christ  alone,  he  fully  acquiesced 
in  the  truth  of  the  remark." 

The  end  of  this  distinguished  man  now  perceptibly 
approached.  The  following  memoranda  give  an  inte- 
resting and  graphic  representation  of  him  in  the  few 
last  weeks  of  his  life.  The  reader  is  indebted  for 
them  to  Mr.  Farrer. 

"  December  Ist,  1837.  —  Mrs.  Farrer  and  I  dined 
with  Lord  Eldon.  Mr.  Edward  Repton  was  there. 
Lord  E.  is  certainly  declining.  He  is  under  the  most 
erroneous  impression  on  some  subjects,  but  still  his 
usual  kindness  of  feeling  and  desire  to  be  just,  with 
touches  of  waning  pleasantry,  show  themselves. 

"  December  18.  I  went  yesterday  to  dine  Avith 
Lord  Eldon.  Upon  my  saying,  *  How  are  you  to- 
day, Lord  Eldon?'  he  quickly  answered,  'Much 
better  for  seeing  you.'  Shortly  after  I  had  taken 
my  seat  by  him  he  said,  '  Encombe  has  another  girl,' 
and  paused ;  I  made  some  observation,  that  some  of 
your  friends  *  perhaps  might  have  wished  for  a  boy.' 
He  calmly  answered,  *  On  these  occasions  it  is  better 
to  feel  satisfied  that  whatever  the  child  is,  it  is  for  the 
IfMt     Louisa  has  done  well.' " 
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'*  Dec.  20th.  —  Being  eogaged  to  dine  with  Lord 
Eldon  OB  this  day,  I  was  introduced  two  or  three 
uiinuteB  before  the  clock  in  his  library  struck  six,  I 
tbund  hha  sitting  iu  his  Uirge  arm-chair,  lacing  the 
window^  his  right  arm  to  the  fire  and  his  right  leg 
over  his  left  knee.  This*  position  he  abiost  invariably 
kept.  To  my  inquiry  after  his  health,  his  answer 
wa»,  *  Very  poorly,  very  poorly,  —  it  can't  hist  long, 
God's  will  be  done;  it  is  my  duty  to  submit/  These 
woi*ds  Lord  Eldon  spoke  in  a  very  earnest  tone  and 
manner,  I  made  some  observation  which  he  received 
weU,  and  then  turned  the  conversation  to  some  topic 
of  the  day.  Dinner  was  soon  announced.  I  found 
Ixjrd  Eldon  was  this  day  more  tlian  usually  low,  and 
ajiparently  unable  to  rally  his  spirits.  I  foresaw  that 
unle^i^  I  could  give  to  the  conversation  such  a  tuni  as 
would  raise  a  train  of  agreeable  tisAociations  in  his 
mind,  tlie  evening  would  be  spent  in  a  painful  silence^ 
only  broken  by  observations  upon  one  or  two  subjects 
whirh,  in  his  less  happy  nicuncnts,  pofisessed  tliem* 
selves  of  hi^  thoughts.  Wlien  dinner  was  over,  and 
Loinl  Eldon  had  said  grace  (which  he  always  did  with 
solemnity  of  voice  and  manner),  and  he  had  been 
turned  in  Iiis  chair  by  his  butler  Smith,  so  as  to 
have  his  right  hand  to  the  table,  and  1  hail  placed 
myself,  with  my  left  hand  to  the  table,  iimnediately 
ap[K>i^ite  to  him,  I  said,  '  Shall  I  give  yovL  a  gln^ 
of  port^  Lord  Eldon  ?'  *  Yes^  a  litrle,  if  you  please; 
and  help  yourself*  I  shall  drink  the  bealth  of 
Mrii.  Famr/  l*iiicher  now  eauje  up,  and  begaik  to 
scratch  his  tnaster*^  knee.  *  Pour  l*inchy,  poor 
Pinchy,  you  want  your  biscuiti*-'  1  selected,  from 
a  diah  of  mixed  bis<ruit-s  such  as  Pincher  was  know^ 
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to  like  (indeed  he  would  only  eat  some  particular 
sorts),  and  put  them  within  Lord  Eldon's  reach. 
When  Pincher  was  satisfied,  he  laid  himself  down 
on  the  hearth-rug  and  fell  asleep  near  his  master's 
feet.  Observing  Lord  Eldon  feeling  for  something 
on  the  table,  I  gave  him  his  snuff-box.  As  soon 
as  he  had  taken  his  pinch,  he  said,  'Do  you  ever 
take  snuff?'  '  Yes,  sometimes,  but  only  when  I  am 
from  home.'  —  *Ah!'  he  said,  *for  many,  many 
years  my  poor  wife  would  not  allow  me  to  touch  it ; 
but  I  was  ordered  to  take  it  medicinally.'  I  then 
said,  *  Why,  for  many  years  of  your  life  you  could 
not  have  had  time  to  take  snuff.'  *I  don't  know 
thatj^  he  replied ;  *  but  I  know  I  could  not  have  had 
leave.^ " 

Lord  Eldon  having  related,  in  answer  to  some  ques- 
tion from  Mr.  Farrer,  the  history  of  his  success  in 
Ackroyd  v.  Smithson,  detailed  in  the  first  Volume  of 
this  biography,  ChapterVI., — another  of  his  early  cases, 
that  of  the  Clitheroe  election  petition,  also  at  Chapter 
VI.,  was  thus  called  by  Mr.  Farrer  to  his  memory. 

"  After  a  few  observations  upon  Lord  Thurlow, 
of  whom  Lord  Eldon  delighted  to  speak,  I  inquired 
whether  Ackroyd  and  Smithson  was  before  or  after 
the  Clitheroe  case.  *  Oh  before  it.  There's  much 
curious  matter  connected  with  that  Clitheroe  case 
that's  well  worth  hearing.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  the 
history  of  that  case  ?  Let  us  go  into  the  library,  and 
I'll  tell  you  that  too.  Be  so  good  as  to  ring  the  bell 
for  Smith.'  Smith,  being  come,  lifted  Lord  Eldon 
from  his  chair,  and,  supportmg  his  master  under  the 
left  arm,  whilst  Lord  Eldon  rested  his  right  hand 
upon  my  arm,  we  walked  slowly  to    the    library. 
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PiBcher  going  a  little  before  his  master,  who  never 
moved  from  room  to  room  without  him.  When  Lord 
Eldon  was  seated  in  \un  great  chair,  putting  his 
right  hg  over  his  left  knee,  drawing  himself  nearer  to 
the  fire,  reaching  his  hand  for  his  snuft'-box,  offering 
it  to  me,  and  then  taking  a  pinch  himself,  and  passing 
the  back  of  his  fore-finger  gently  across  his  upper  lip, 
'  As  to  the  Clitlieroe  case  you  must  know,^  said  Lord 
Eldon,  '  the  way  I  came  in  to  it  was  this/  "  And  then 
he  proceeded  to  relate  what  has  been  already  inserted 
in  the  first  Volume>  Chapter  VI, 

*'  *  There  was  another  ease,'  he  said,  *  that  did  me 
a  great  deal  of  good.  It  happened  at  the  thne  when 
Jack  Scott  was  very  much  fro^vned  upon  at  Durham 
and  Newcastle.'  *'  This  was  the  coal-owner's  case, 
Adair  v.  Swinburne,  before  Mr.  Justice  Buller,  of 
which  likewise  an  account  has  been  given  in  Chap- 
ter VL 

**  Lord  Eldon  remained  Bome  minutes  silent*  He 
renewed  the  conversation  by  observ'ing,  *  Those  are 
times  that  have  long  passed  away:  I  am  now  no* 
body  :  1  am  quite  forgotten.'  He  seemed  pleased  Ijy 
my  replying,  that  though  he  had  quitted  public  life, 
yet  no  one  was  more  resjiected  ;  that  the  Bur  l(>oked 
up  to  liim  witli  the  greatest  respect,  and  referred  to 
hisdeciHiuns  with  the  greatest  deference;  and^  '  what- 
ever might  have  been  said  by  opponents  when  you 
were  in  office,  everj^  one^  even  those  who  were 
most  violent,  now  do  you  justice.  I  do  ikjI 
you    have    an    enemy. '      A   little     afti 

Lgaid^   *  You    seem,    Lord   Eldoa,    tr 
youfftelf   to   your  profcmon*     1 
White's,  or  any  club  ?» —  *  No,  I 
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of  White's  or  Boodle's — I  was  no  club  man ;  I  belonged 
to  no  club,  but  a  club  of  University  men,  who  met 
about  once  every  quarter  of  a  year,  to  dine  together  at 
some  tavern  in  Bishopsgate  Street.'  —  *  But  Lord 
Stowell  was  a  member  of  more  than  one  club  ? ' — *  Oh, 
yes,  my  brother  William  would  go  any  where,  where 
there  was  good  eating  and  drinking  going  on.'  —  *  Did 
Lord  Stowell  take  much  exercise  ?' —  *  None,'  he  said, 

*  but  the  exercise  of  eating  and  drinking.'  — The  night 
was  now  pretty  far  advanced  towards  ten  o'clock. 
Lord  Eldon  had  taken  his  two  cups  of  coffee  and 
isinglass,  and  it  was  almost  time  for  me  to  leave  him. 
I  said,  *  I  am  sorry  to  say.  Lord  Eldon,  I  must  soon 
quote  Tom  Warton.'  —  '  Poor  Tom  Warton ! '  he  said, 

*  he  was  a  tutor  at  Trinity ;  at  the  beginning  of  every 
term  he  used  to  send  to  his  pupils,  to  know  whether 

they  would  wish  to  attend  lecture  that  term He 

wrote  an  epitaph  on  West,  who  was  a  beadle  in  the 
schools  at  Oxford,  and,  when  the  time  of  the  young 
men's  doing  exercises  was  expired,  used  to  call  out  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  "  Tempus  prceterlabitur  est." 
When  he  died,  Tom  Warton  wrote  and  put  upon  his 
tombstone  — 

"  Hie  jaoet  Thomas  West, 
Cujus  tempus  prceterlabitur  est." 

Cambridge  men,  who  visited  Oxford,  amused  them- 
selves by  quoting  this  epitaph,  to  prove  that  Oxford 
men  were  not  classical  scholars.' — When  the  clock 
struck  ten  I  got  up,  saying,  '  Tempus  prceterlabitur 
est.' — *  Ah !  poor  Tom  Warton, '  said  Lord  Eldon:  and 
offering  me  his  hand,  added,  *  I  am  very  much  obliged 
to  you  for  this  visit.     Give  my  kindest  regards  at 
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home/  —  *  I  hopej  Lord  Eldon^  you  will  allow  me  to 
come  to  you  again  soon/ — -^  The  sooner  the  better/ 
yxm  his  answer,     I  then  took  my  leave. 

"  26  th  Deceraber,  1837.  Lord  Eldon  repeated  that 
he  was  the  caust*  of  Lord  Stoweirs  coming  to  Doctors' 
Commons;  that  his  brother,  when  he,  Lord  Eldon, 
had  come  to  the  Common  l^aw  Bar^  thought  that  he 
might  OS  well  try  what  he  could  do  as  a  Civilian/' 

The  Rev,  Edward  Repton,  who  frequently  dined 
and  passed  the  evening  with  him  on  tlie  Sundays 
towards  the  close  of  1837»  writes  thus  to  the  present 
Earl ;  — 

**  In  our  convei^ations  in  the  evening,  I  never  iuffered  an 
opptjrttitiity  to  pmB  of  directing  his  mind  to  the  subject  of 
n*ligH»ii,  uiid  at  all  times  found  him  C4ilmly  resigned  Ui  the 
tcrmiaatioQ  of  a  long,  and  activCj  and  arduous  Ufe,^ 

His  servant  J  Smith,  relates  that  his  master,  when 
bed^  was  in  the  habit  of  prajing  aloud ;  and  that 
le  read  frequently  in  the  large  Bibk%  the  gift  of  Dr, 
Swire.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life,  when  it  was  an 
exertion  to  him  to  rise  from  his  eliair,  he  would  call 
for  Smith  to  get  it  for  him  from  the  shelf. 

His  diseiise,  if  it  can  be  called  so,  was  a  mere  wast- 
ag  away  of  tlie  frame  by  old  age ;  and  liis  dettth  was 
lot  preceded  by  any  remarkable  change^  or  by  any 
access  of  siiflering.  He  had  tilmo^t  all  his  lite  had  a 
tendency  to  cough ;  but  this  seems  to  have  produced 
no  effect  on  his  constitution.  In  his  more  vigorous 
days,  if  he  happeneil  to  cough,  Lady  l^hlon  would 
tell  him  it  wtm  only  a  trick.  lie  wouhl  smile  and 
aoBWer,  ^  -  You  know,  my  dear,  I  have  bad  a  cough 
tliese  fifty  years ;  but  I  am  uone  the  worse  for  it.*' 
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Until  Monday,  the  8th  of  January,  he  came  down- 
to  breakfast  daily  at  about  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock ; 
but  on  Tuesday  the  9th,  he  did  not  appear  till  two  or 
three  in  the  afternoon.  The  cold  weather  was  then 
setting  in  with  severity.  Lord  Encombe,  whose 
family  were  at  Shirley,  came  to  London  on  the 
Wednesday  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  visit  in 
Hamilton  Place,  and  called  there  at  about  twelve 
o'clock.  Lord  Eldon  not  having  then  risen,  his 
grandson  called  again  about  three,  and,  learning  that 
the  invalid  was  still  in  bed,  went  up  to  his  apart* 
ment.  What  follows  is  in  the  present  Earl's  own 
words :  — 

"  I  saw  him  in  bed :  his  looks  did  not  give  me 
alarm;  he  was  perfectly  kind  in  manner,  clear  in 
mind,  and  I  think  I  may  add,  not  otherwise  than 
cheerful,  though  he  did  not  make  any  particular  effort 
to  talk,  but  seemed  languid  and  feeble.  In  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  Lady  Frances  Bankes  summoned 
me  away,  fearing  that  if  he  did  not  get  up  before  it 
became  dark,  he  would  not  get  up  at  all.  I  re- 
turned to  Shirley,  and  proceeded  to  Addington  Park, 
where  I  dined  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
As  I  was  on  the  road  home  about  eleven  o'clock,  my 
carriage  was  stopped  by  a  servant,  bringing  a  note 
from  my  aunt.  Lady  Frances,  desiring  me  to  come  to 
town  directly,  in  a  post-chaise  which  she  had  sent- 
I  did  so  in  great  alarm,  but  on  my  arrival  at  twenty 
minutes  to  one,  I  saw  Lord  Eldon  comfortably  asleep 
in  bed,  the  family  having  retired  for  the  night.  It 
appeared,  that,  after  my  departure  from  Hamilton 
Place  in  the  afternoon,  he  had  got  up,  and  was  walk- 
ing down  stairs,  about  six  o'clock,  with  the  assistanoo 
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Smith,  hia  butler  to  hold  one  arm,  —  when  the 
"strength  of  his  legs  failed  him;  Smith  held  him  up 
until  assistance  came,  and  he  was  then  carried  back 
to  llie  drawing-room  looking  over  Piccadilly,  which 
he  had  for  some  years  been  using  as  his  bed-room ; 
but  he  was  afterwards,  at  his  own  desire,  carried 
dovm  to  the  dining-room,  and  dined  with  Lady 
Fmnces  Bankes  and  the  Rev.  George  Pickard,  who 
were  staying  in  the  house,  and  with  Mr,  Farrer.  He 
shivered  and  complained  much  of  cold  during  dinner- 
time. Lady  Elizabeth  Repton  was  sent  for,  and  came, 
yyiih  her  son,  to  Hamilton  Place  in  the  evening,  as 
did  also  Sir.  Pennington,  bis  medical  attendant. 
Lord  Eldon  was  carried  up  to  bed  a  little  after  ten  at 
night,  and  never  left  his  bed-room  again.  On  the 
morning  of  Thuri^day  I  was  at  Hamilton  Place  by 
eight  o'clock,  having  slept  at  my  mother's  house  in 
John^strcet,  I  found  Lord  Eldon  evidently  much  more 
feeble,  but,  in  the  course  of  conversat ion,  he  seemed 
interested  by  my  referring  to  some  of  the  anecdotes 
which  he  had  related  to  me  formerly.  I  mentioned 
tlie  anecdote  of  King  George  IH-  having  told  his 
Court  that  he  had  what  no  previous  King  of  England 
bad  had,  namely,  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbur}^  and  a 
I^rd  High  Chancellor,  eacli  of  whom  had  nm  a%vay 
with  his*  wife ;  and  added,  that  Mrs.  Ilowley,  the  Lady 
of  the  present  Archbishop,  had  informed  me^  as  an 
ailditional  remarkable  circumstance,  iliat  that  Arch* 
bbhop  had  then  given  to  the  King,  as  one  of  his  rea- 
ions  fur  becoming  a  Clergyman,  that  he  was  not  able 
to  afford  hinisclf  an  educ-atioii  for  the  legal  profei^sion  ; 
while  Lord  Eldon,  originaUy  intended  for  the  Church 
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neither  wealth  nor  connexions  sufficient  to  hold  out 
to  him  a  prospect  of  occupation  or  advancement  in  the 
Church,  upon  his  forfeiting  that  Oxford  Fellowship 
by  his  marriage.  While  I  was  with  him,  he  asked  me 
after  Lady  Encombe  and  our  young  ones,  and  I  said 
she  had  sent  him  her  love  which  he  desired  me  to 
return  to  her.  This  having  occurred  on  the  Thursday, 
similar  remembrances  were  again  exchanged  on  the 
following  day.  During  the  Thursday,  January  11th, 
Lord  Eldon  seemed  quiet  and  composed,  though 
feeble :  he  saw  his  family,  including  Mr.  Repton,  and 
my  mother  Mrs.  Farrer,  as  also  Mr.  George  Pickard, 
and  Mr.  Pennington,  successively,  throughout  the 
day,  but  had  a  restless  night,  and  was  more  feeble 
the  next  morning.  His  family  therefore  were  not 
permitted  by  Mr.  Pennington  to  be  with  him  so 
much  on  the  Friday  and  Saturday.  When  Mr. 
Pennington  took  me  in  to  see  him  on  the  Friday 
for  a  few  minutes,  it  being  cold  weather,  the 
commencement  of  one  of  the  severest  and  longest 
frosts  that  has  occurred  for  many  years,  Mr.  Pen- 
nington said,  '  It  is  a  cold  day,  my  Lord,'  to  which 
Lord  Eldon  replied,  in  a  low  and  placid  voice,  that 
it  mattered  not  to  him,  where  he  was  going,  whether 
the  weather  here  was  hot  or  cold. 

"  From  that  time  I  abstained  from  going  into  Lord 
Eldon's  room,  until  summoned  thither  during  the 
last  few  minutes  of  his  existence ;  Mr.  Pennington 
having  expressly  desired  that  he  should  be  as  little 
disturbed  as  possible,  in  order  that  his  nights  might 
not  be  restless,  making  an  exception  only,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  as  regarded  those,  whom,  being  resident 
in  the  house,  it  was  more  of  a  matter  of  course  that 
Lord  Eldon  might  expect  to  see.     On  the  Saturday, 
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January  lBt\  hh  strength  gmduaUy  declined^  and 
he  ceaaed  to  live  at  a  quarter  past  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  He  expired  apparently  mthout  suffering, 
and  I  performed  tlie  melancholy  duty  of  closing  his 
eyes.  There  were  present  also  hih  two  daughters,  his 
butler  Smith,  and  a  female  servant/' 

The  following  letter  of  condolence  and  consolation 
was  addressed  to  the  young  Earl  on  the  1 5th,  by  the 
highe!<t  digtiitarj"  of  that  C'hurch  which  the  departed 
Statesman  had  &o  long  and  so  manfully  defended, 

7%e  Arrhbisfwp  of  Canterbury  ta  ike  present  Earl  of  Eldmu 
**  My  deiw  Lonlj  "  A4dmgu>ii»  Jan,  15th,  1838. 

**  I  am  truly  ohligtHl  to  your  Lordsliip  for  jour  kindness 
in  i  milled  lately  giving  me  intelligence  of  tho  melancholy 
event  which  took  place  on  Satunlay  evening.  I  most 
iiDcercly  condc^Ie  with  you  oa  the  loss  of  a  relation,  whom 
you  hiul  every  reason  to  love  and  venerate.  At  tlie  same  time 
however  that  you  give  way  to  natural  feeling,  you  must 
bive  entisfaction  tn  the  retlectionj  that  he  has  been  taken 
away  in  a  ri]ie  old  age,  full  of  years  and  honourn^  —  that  tlia 
deameas  of  hia  inieilect  renmi&ed  imdouded  to  the  kat,  — 
and  thnt  his  najne  will  b^  for  ever  preserved  in  the  amiaLs  of 
our  hiatory,  a3  a  lairyer  an  el  jmlge  unrivalled  in  excellence, 
ami  n^  holding  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of  thoc^e  eminent 
fftateameii  by  whose  wisdom  and  finnnasai  under  the  hlesfiing 
of  Divine  Providence,  this?  eountry  wa^  pre?cr\*erl  from  the 
hom>r5  of  deflation  and  anarehy.  Mrs.  Howley  unites  wilh 
me  in  the  expression  of  condolence*  and  io  kinde«t  regards  to 
yourself  and  Lady  Eldon- 

**  Believe  nic,  my  deair  I^rd,  your  tnoat  faithful  Servant, 

**  W,  Cantuab."' 

On  Sunday  the  2Ut,  the  rejnains  of  the  late  Earl 
lay  in  state.  On  the  coffin  were  his  armorial  bear- 
inj^ii,  and  the  inwcriptiont  **  The  Kight  Honorable  Sir 
John  S:ott,  Knrl  of  KUlon,  bom  4th  June  1751,  died 
13th  Jnnuiiry  1838/' 
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On  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  the  funeral  procession 
prepared  to  set  forward  from  Hamilton  Place,  in  its 
way  to  Encombe.  Before  it  was  ready  to  depart,  a 
vast  crowd  had  assembled  in  Piccadilly.  The  car- 
riages of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  the  Duchess  of 
Gloucester,  and  of  most  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  law, 
as  well  as  of  many  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
attended,  in  addition  to  those  of  relatives  and  of  im- 
mediate friends.  About  half-past  eleven,  the  hearse 
received  the  body,  and  moved  from  Hamilton  Place 
into  Piccadilly,  followed  by  the  mourning  coaches. 
A  majority  of  the  people  stood  respectfully  uncovered, 
while  the  closed  windows  of  numerous  residences  in 
the  neighbourhood  gave  token  of  similar  venei'ation 
and  regret.  The  chief  mourner  was  the  present 
Earl.  The  funeral  line  proceeded  slowly  for  some  dis- 
tance along  the  Hammersmith  Road.  It  then  made 
a  halt,  and  was  quitted  by  the  private  carriages, 
which  returned  to  London.  The  main  procession 
rested  on  that  night  at  Bagshot,  on  the  Tuesday  at 
Winchester,  and  on  the  Wednesday  at  Wimboume. 
On  the  Thursday  morning  it  reached  the  family 
mansion  at  Encombe,  where,  during  the  remainder  of 
that  day,  the  body  lay  in  state.  The  bell  of  Win- 
chester Cathedral  was  tolled  by  order  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  on  the  Wednesday  morning,  as  the 
funeral  moved  from  the  town  :  and  in  the  more 
immediate  vicinity  of  Encombe,  where  the  Earl  had 
been  generally  known,  almost  every  house  was  wholly 
or  partially  closed.  Next  morning,  Friday,  January 
26th,  his  remains  were  borne  to  the  family  vault,  in 
the  burial-ground  of  the  chapel  at  Kingston,  in  which 
^^  been  deposited  those  of  the  late  Countess,  and  of 
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their  son  William  Henry.  A  great  concourse  of  the 
country  people  had  assembled  to  see  the  train  set  for* 
ward,  and  they  evinced,  in  their  silent,  respectful,  and 
solemn  demeanour,  their  deep  regret  for  their  charita- 
ble neighbour  and  generous  benefactor. 

Thus,  after  a  long  and  honoured  life,  was  John 
Earl  of  Eldon  gathered  to  his  kindred.  He  "  came  to 
"  his  grave  in  a  fiill  age,  like  as  a  shock  of  com 
"  Cometh  in  his  season."  •  His  memorj'  will  live  long 
in  the  hearts  of  his  friends,  —  and  for  ever,  in  the 
history  of  his  country. 

On  the  Sunday  following,  which  was  the  28th  of 
January,  the  tenantry  of  the  Eldon  estates,  in  the 
county  of  Durham, 

**  Paid  the  last  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  their 
lamented  landlord,  bv  attending  at  Aycliife  and  Shildon 
Churches,  dressed  in  deep  mourning.  One  division  of 
them  assembled  on  horseback  at  Eldon,  where  they  were 
joined  by  the  Rev.  James  Manisty,  Chaplain  to  the  late " 
and  to  the  present  "  Earl,  and  from  thence  rode  in  procession 
to  Shildon  Church.  The  Church  was  hung  with  black  for 
the  occasion,  and  an  appropriate  and  affecting  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Reverend  gentleman,  from  Acts  xiii.  36., 
•David,  after  he  had  served  his  own  generation,  by  the 
'  will  of  God,  fell  on  sleep,  and  was  laid  unto  his  fathers.* 
The  other  division  of  his  Lordship's  tenantry  assembled  at 
Aycliflfe  Church,  where  an  excellent  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Eade,  from  Heb.  ix.  27.      *  As  it  is  ap- 

*  pointed  unto  men  once  to  die,   but  after  this   the  judg- 

*  ment.'  The  feeling  of  attachment  and  veneration,  uni- 
versally entertained  among  this  highly  resi)ectable  body  of 
tenantry  towards  their  late  noble  landlord,  was  strongly 
manifested  upon  this  solemn  occasion,  and  fully  justifitt 
the  remark    which  has  Ix'on  made,    'that  few  public  mei 

*  have  ever  descended  to  the  grave  so  sincerely  lamented  « 

•  Job,  V.  26. 
X    S 
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*  Lord  Eldon.' — We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  evening 
of  his  life  was  cheerful  and  happy.  He  used  often  to  express 
the  anxious  wish,  that  he  might  have  a  little  interval  between 
the  woolsack  and  the  grave,  to  prepare  •for  eternity  :  — and 
this  prayer  was  granted.'' — Durham  Advertiser ,  Feb.  2nd, 
1838. 

In  Kingston  chapel,  parallel  with  a  mural  monu- 
ment erected  by  Lord  Eldon  in  1834  to  the  memory 
of  his  lady  and  his  sons,  the  present  Earl  has  placed 
another  •,  bearing  a  brief  record  of  his  grandfather's 
history,  and  a  medallion  beneath,  by  Sir  Francis 
Chantrey.  The  following  are  the  inscriptions  of  these 
two  tablets :  — 

SACRED   TO   THE   MEMORY  OF 

ELIZABETH  COUNTESS  OF  ELDON, 

THE   ELDEST   DAUGHTER  OF   THE   LATE   AUBONE   SURTEES,   ESQ. 

OF   NEWCASTLE-ON-TTNE  : 

SHE   DIED  THE  28tH   OF   JUNE  1831,   NEARLY  77  YEARS  OF  AOE. 

HER  REMAINS   WERE   FIRST   DEPOSITED 

IN   THE   ANCIENT   CHAPEL   IN   THIS  PLACE, 

AND  AFTERWARDS   REMOVED   TO  A   FAMILY  TOMB 

BUILT   ON  GROUND  BELONGING   TO  THE   EARL   OF   ELDON, 

SITUATE   ON   THE   NORTH    SIDE   OF   THE   CHAPEL   YARD, 

SUCH   GROUND  BEING   FIRST  DULY  CONSECRATED 

BY   THE   LORD  BISHOP   OF   BRISTOL. 

THIS   TABLET   IS   PLACED   HERE   BY  AN   AFFECTIONATE   HUSBAND 

TO   THE   MEMORY   OF   A   WIFE 

TO   WHOM   HE   WAS  MOST   DEVOTEDLY  ATTACHED, 

AND   WITH  WHOM  HE   LIVED  IN  MARRIAGE 

NEARLY  FIFTY-NINE   YEARS. 

IT   PLEASED   GOD  DEEPLY   TO  AFFLICT   HIM 

BY  ORDAINING  THAT   HE   SHOULD   SURVIVE   HER. 

♦  The  present  Earl  has  moreover  obtained  permission  of  the 
Warden  and  Fellows  of  New  College,  Oxford,  to  place  in  their 
Ante-Chapel  a  memorial  of  his  kinsmen.  Lord  Eldon  and  Lor4 
Stowell,  which  is  to  consist  of  the  figures,  in  marble,  of  these  two 
distinguished  Judges. 
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I?f    THE    SAME    Toaill 

ASE   ALSO  UEPOaiTED   BY  THE   SIPK  OF    UlS   SEQTHell, 

AT    1113   OWN   EAUSEST    REQUEST 

MADE   TO    OTS    FATHER    IX    HI^    LAST    ILLNESS, 

TBK    REMAtKS   OF    TltEltt   SECOND   AND   11UCH-BEL0V|£1>   gON 

THE  HON.  WILLIAM  llENBY  JOHN  SCOTT, 

WaO    DIED   DM    THE    GTII    DAY    OF    JULt    1832, 

1J«    TDK   37Ty    YKAR  OF   ItIS   AGE, 

BE    WAS   IN   SEVERAL   PARLIAMENTS 

A  ttEHBER   OF   THE   HOUSE   OF   COMMONi. 

THE  HON.  JOHN  SCOTT,  M.R 

THE  ELDEST  §0N  OF  THE  A1K)T£*KAMKD  FIRST  LOHD  AKD  LADT  ELDOK 

DIED   ON    THE    24T0    DAT    OF    DECEMRER    1805, 

IN    THE    3  1st*    TEAR   OF    IHS   AGE, 

UXIVERSALLT   ESTEEMED   AJfD    LAMEKTED 

ANT>   TO   THE    INCONSOLABLE    GRIEF   OF   HIS   AFFLICTED   PARENTS- 

HIS    REMAINS^    ACCORDING    TO   A    DEiiIRE    THAT    HE    HAD  EXFRESSED, 

WMBM   INTERRED  AT  CHESIllNT   IN   HERTFORDSHIEE, 

HE   LEFT    AN   OKLT    BOH   JOHN, 

NOW  COMMOIfLr  STYLED   VISCOUNT   RNCOMBE, 

vr  mn  wifb  B£KH1£TTa  E3JZmmetb^  daughter  of 

mm  MATTHEW   WHtTB   RtlH^T,   BABT.  OF   BLAQDEK  f 
IN   THE  COUNTY  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND, 


TU%   mtGHT    HONOR ABI^    tlH    JOS^    ^COTT 

E^IRL    OF    ELDON 

lionx'   AT  )i£WcA»rL£-Olr>TVKS  IVUM  4tU    1751, 

wm>  lit  honmm  jakvaky  V^th  ISS$  ik  trm  STrit  ti£Ai  ^f  nil  agk. 

nH    176$    MA.    #0|t^     peoTT    KVTEIIEP     AT    tr!^tVmil«lTT     COIXSOX    OlFOILI>,     QW 

wmcu  iffi;  BicrAicic  a  rmo^w  m  1767«  uAvtsro  maiiukii  koy.  istk  ITTt,  euxaak-tu 

ELl»i:!rT  UAtlCttT^ft  or  AVWCmm  iDIITEKS  Eiqcrtltii  ai  IfKWCAffTLK-OM'T^Jiffe:,  Hi; 
K>rr£1U;&  JM  1773  Ai  A  UTtrUiarT  1M  the  MIDDLIC  TSfifLE;  WA8  CALUtP  Ttl  I  MS  ttAM 
IM  177€,  AHU  WAi  CALLKtl  WITIHX  TllK  IIAIt  8¥  A  PAT£?tT  OF  rilJ»:i;t}UNCie  IN  I7&3. 
SM  171^7  KK,  ftCOTT  WAS  MADS  CUA^CWlXlOA  OF  TEE  EIKUOFRICJl  AMU  CO C NTT 
PALATim  O?  ItraSAX.  Ilf  I7BS  SR  WAS  SSOCHTEIP  AK0  AfFlllNTtm  ftOLECtToil 
GK3(KnAU  Ayt»   IN    1795  WAft   APPOnfTEI>  ATrQllX£T  OllNfiftAI*     AtTtill  UAVt^a   SAT 

IM  riirn  PAitLiAMLMTD  AH  A  STEXBKm  or  TiiE  nottfK  orooMMO^t«  hk  waii  cdcats;!! 

A  PUSH,  Jt'LIf  ll*TU  I7W^»  BY  THETITLSOF  EAUON  ELOOS  OF  ELDOtf  IN  TllK  CULUmT 
rAMTt.'VIt  OF  IH^B»4II,  AHD  OW  TMK  l0ilXOWl!«O    UAt    WAS  APPODlTiUI  CKltF  41  iTriCS 

0t  tmi;  cxmnait  uti^Ai^  t»?<  thk  Uth  of  apiul  1801  1^110  i^i»asr  iv4i  APiKJtisTltD 
lJ>Mt>   vioil  otjuicSLLoB  or   ynKAT    tiErTAiK  ;   in;  iltfiaiisfi  imiT  orrids  rca. 


I 


*  «'  atti "  tkoitlU  hiive  been  **  3f  nd  **  on  ibe  ixiii*U«. 
f  **  Bla^4«ii  **  »HciiiM  hftrc!  been  ^*  Bkigdofi  **  on  tlie  ii 
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7th  1806,   BUT  WAS   RE-APPOINTED  APRIL  IST   1807,  AND  CONTINUED  TO  BOVbiTBM 

GREAT    SEAL   UNTIL    APRIL   30TB   1827,    BEING    ALTOGETHER   A   PERIOD   OP    NSARLT 

TWENTY-FIVE   YEARS.     ON  THE  7TH  OF  JULY  1821    HE  WAS  CREATED  EARL  OW  tLOOS 

IN   THE   COUNTY    PALATINE    OF   DURHAM,   AND   VISCOUNT  ENCOMBE    OF   BNCOMBB  DT 

THE  COUNTY  OF  DORSET.     LORD  ELDON  WAS  THE  YOUNGEST  BROTHER  OF  THE  RIGHT 

HONORABLE   SIR  WILLIAM    SCOTT,   JUDGE  OF  THE  HIGH  COURT  OF   ADMIRALTY  &e., 

WHO    WAS    CREATED   BARON   STOWFLL  JULY  17TH    1821,   AND  WHO  DIED   JAK.  SSTH 

1836  IN  THE  9  1st  year  of  his  age.      the  OFFICE  OF  STEWARD  OF  THE   UNrVERSITT 

OF  OXFORD  WAS  HELD  BY  LORD  ELDON   FROM    1801    UNTIL  HIS  DECEASE. 

TO  HIS  BELOVED  AND  HONORED  MEMORY 

THIS  TABLET  IS  DEDICATED  BY  HIS  GRANDSON  AMD  SUCCESSOR 

JOHN  THE   SECOND  EARL  OF  ELDON. 

There  is  another  monument  in  the  Temple  church, 
comprehending  on  one  tablet,  two  separate  scrolls, 
to  the  memory  of  Lord  Eldon  and  Lord  Stowell  re- 
spectively. The  inscriptions  set  forth  the  dates  of 
their  births  and  deaths,  and  the  names  of  the  offices 
they  filled ;  and  beneath  are  these  words :  — 

TH£   TREASURER  AND  MASTERS  OF   THE   BENCH  OF   THE 

HONORABLE   SOCIETY  OP   THE   MIDDLE   TEMPLE 

DEDICATE   THIS   TABLET   TO  THE   MEMORY  OF  THESE 

HIGHLY  DISTINGUISHED  BROTHERS. 

1839. 

The  features  of  both  brothers  had  long  been 
familiar  among  the  leading  professors  of  painting  and 
sculpture.  The  principal  portraits  for  which  they 
appear  to  have  expressly  sate,  exclusively  of  mere 
pencil  drawings,  are  as  follows :  — 

1798-1799.  A  portrait,  in  plain  clothes,  of  Lord 
Eldon,  then  Sir  John  Scott,  Attomey-Geneml,  by  Mr., 
afterwards  Sir  Thomas,  Lawrence.*  It  belonged  to 
Lord  Eldon  himself,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  present  Earl,  in  Hamilton  Place. 

1798—1810.  A  portrait  of  Lord  Stowell,  then  Sir 
William  Scott,  robed  as  Judge  of  the  Admiralty,  by 

•  See  Chap.  XV.  VoL  I.  p.  339.     It  is  engrayed  for  this  work. 
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Hoppner.  This  is  in  the  hall  of  Umversity  College, 
Oxibnl, 

IBll — 1816*  Thrt^e  puirs  of  full-length  portraits, 
by  Owen,  Of  these,  tlie  three  which  represent  Lord 
Elcloii  arc  identical,  and  exhibit  him  seated  in  his 
robes  m  Lord  Chancellor,*  In  the  other  thne, 
also  identical^  Sir  William  Scott  is  seen  seated  mid 
robed  as  Judge  of  the  Admiralty.  One  of  these 
pairs  was  painted  for  the  Corporation  of  Newcastle- 
^bU'Tyne,  in  whone  Guihlhall  that  pair  was  placed 
ia  1810.  A  second  pair,  which  belonged  to  Sir 
William,  and  which  was,  after  his  deaths  presented  by 
his  daughter,  the  late  Yiscoutitess  Sidmouth,  to  the 
Univermty  of  Oxford,  is  in  the  Bodleian  library  there. 
The  third  pair  i;^  in  the  possession  of  the  present 
Lord  Eldon,  in  Hamilton  PlacCpf  There  is  also  a 
fourtli  portrait  of  Lord  Eldon,  by  Owen,  whicli  is 
identical  with  the  first  natned  three,  and  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  [jresent  EarL  A  jx>itrait  of  Loi*d 
Eldon,  as  Chancellor,  by  Owen,  is  also  in  University 
College  Hall,  Oxlonl;  tlie  head  is  identical  with  those 
above-mentioned,  but  the  figure  is  not  at  full  length, 
the  size  of  the  canvass  being  smaller :  in  that  resf>ect 
h  corresponds  witli  the  portrait  of  Sir  William 
Scott,  by  Hopp!ier,  to  whieli  it  is  n  companion. 

1824-1825.  Portraits  of  Lords  Kldon  and  Stowell, 
a  jMiir,  both  in  plain  clothes,  Thcs^e  were  painted  by 
vSir  Thomas  Lawrence,  for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  now 
has  them  at  his  house  in  Whitehall  Gardens. 

1825—1828.  Portrait  of  Lord  Eldon,  painted  by 

«  Sims  Irtttr  of  lAtTtl  Kklon  to  Dr.  Swiro  of  Sepk  22iia,  1812. 
f  TUe    porti-ait    of   Lord  Clittncellor  Kldon   it  eograv«ii   for 
Uut  work. 


^^  -^^=a»  l^iT:«ii2t  ir  Ksag  George  IV.,  who 

^i*^:^^  -•  ^TitfT-  X  ^cH  is.  3L  :ae  c«:«r£dor  of  the  pri- 

jcTTmisar  'rjarit*  Lord  Eldon  told 

iur  :3e  %7Tg  ^no  had  been  much 

^32.  — aJFTT-atat  *  -icfier  potnh  ci  him^  as 

>:rT3r^n<,  ii-sT-i  ^3K  laci  pfictiire  for  Wind- 

n^rur  Ac  tssmsfti  il  :2be  aizne  pbin  style 


t  c--i"  .CiL  ^;«ii5aL  ffin'jpmq^    vhich  has  been 

'*:!"    —  ^rT:akr  rt  l.ir£  Scc^iiiL  «  Judge  of  the 
^a-rr-r:^-.    vr  T^Hio^  inici  is  zn  the  Parliament 

^L.    i  NcrTTi^r  it  Li£r£  S«w^  by  Phillips,  at 
--cTy.i>    .i.T^^  J  uri?i.  J^inL  vBi£R  Loid  Stowell 

v:^  ?'»f»ir  fz  Ijri  fTrnik.  wiatei  by  Pickers- 
C  •".  •-  r  1?  ^raaur  TMUiCS  SjkL  niwe  it  now  is, 

^> .  >->•  I  rrair  xt  LuTti  ELdon  at  hb  library 

2i^-.T  '«»i^:.i*jr  it  Trcikaoi.  2y  ^^^^  fo**  Mr.  Thur- 
.^,      .j^r*     :TiaaJ^*iL  idTCaTL  sad  Lady  Frances 

^v  r  L'^i.rx.'^  rt^k^^sasiai^  Locd  Ekion  and  Lord 
V:K--a:v>:  **:  ::i»-  >:^:ri  jgCfcT«i7kc>  byBriggs;  in 
«c    r\>8^>^«:a    ,c    zitt   tc^psisic    Eari    in    Hamilton 

^ .  -^  Vlcca  55ir^  iic  rj  Tiirttm  for  the  stone 
s.;>^-vv  ^  J.va  ,vvu,7w<  ri*;  licie  ia  the  front  of  the 
V.i^x^'  X.:vvi  i:  "*  faT\:V»i7,..  x^czoed  in  1S29. 

^s.^  !  ^, /r*i  yio.^a:  iiid  Locd  Stowell  sate  to 
y;.^Mv>.  trJ^   Jict;^r  Ji  I>-^  :i*  fcraier  in  1831,  for 

«  :r  c^  j««^r«««.tti  -wr  ::tiii>  wvci.     ^  b  »  ci^cTmTed  flat  tbis  work. 
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their  busts  executed  for  the  Middle  Temple,  whence 
both  of  them  had  been  called  to  the  Bar ;  these  are 
now  in  the  Society's  Hall.  The  present  Earl  has 
duplicates  of  them  in  Hamilton  Place  by  the  artist 
himself. 

From  tliese  numerous  likenessesj  executed  at  so 
many  ditferent  times,  an  accurate  idea  may  be  col* 
lected  of  Lord  Eldon's  personal  appearance  through- 
out the  middle  and  latter  periods  of  his  life.  In 
his  early  years  he  had  been  considered  handsome. 
The  marking  feature  of  his  countenance  was  his 
bushy  overhanging  brow^  which  gave  a  character  of 
profound  thought  to  his  features,  without  at  all 
overcasting  their  cheerful,  placid,  benevolent  expres- 
sion. His  figure  was  of  the  middle  size,  light  and 
active ;  and  his  attire  and  appointments  neat  and 
unostentatious. 

He  left  to  his  family  a  noble  fortune.  An  account 
of  his  emoluments,  from  his  appointment  to  the  Great 
[Beal  in  1801,  until  his  resignation  of  it  in  1806j  — 
and  from  his  return  to  it  in  1807  until  his  final 
retirement  in  1827, — was  made  by  the  late  Mn 
Pensam,  one  of  his  secretaries,  and  shows  that  the 
totdl  of  what  he  received  both  from  his  Court  and 
from  the  Speakership  of  the  House  of  Lords,  was 
an  average  of  17,566/*  per  annum  in  the  first  period, 
and  of  16,118/.  in  the  second.  This  latter  receipt 
must  be  reduced  (with  reference  to  the  fourteen 
years  1813  to  1827)  by  2500/.  a  year,  the  sum  which, 
by  the  act  constituting  the  Court  of  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  of  England,  was  made  payable  to  that  office 
frnm  the  fees  of  the  Great  Seal,  If,  after  this  deduc- 
tion, which  amounts  to  35,000/.^  the  aggregate  receipt 


'nnnac  2y  ±3.  i:r  w^iA  immher  of  jean,  wanting 

1^  jmnzc  ST^  wtt^  Loffd  Eldon  was  Chancellor, 

t  ?SBEU:  wH  be^  an  axeiase  of  1-L718/.  per  annum 

Tza^  wairM^pisr»L  —  Hk  mTesonents  were  in  land, 

"hmas  aad  -:»  Borrsige.     **  He  used  to  say," 

^  Mr.  E«bL  ~  ikit  Us  porehases  into  the  stocks 

lu  aiip:^  302  ci  mt  stocks  were  never  made  (as 

nsiiui  Kscm'k  excepc  in  the  simple  and 

It  suBsaias — never  bv  way  of  specula- 

^wao'iatot  to  any  particular  puUic  event 

7!iit  wSL  iw  w«K^  kfr  disposed  of  his  great  pos- 
ie9aiiii&  <Miona££  sievwy-fcor  sheets  (inclusive  of  a 
si:ai«tm]Li£:  ^  joii  i^  ^aud  the  iiih  of  June  1836.  By 
ixus^  ziiKrmiifiiiL.  kfr  grns  his  Dorsetshire  estates  to 
Lipr  £aiKiii^  isr  Sib.  TCBtindtf  to  Lord  Encombe's 
i:?K  icni  <vkt  ^j!cib(r  sii»  soocessively  in  tail  male; 
sa>i  i:r  oniiaj;:  %c  saeii  issoew  they  are  settled  in 
miofoss  :xscfL  I3ie  Testttor  s  two  daughters,  Lady 
ULsbMXsoii  Laiv  FruKiesw  with  remainders  in  tail  to 
scQ2^  :!aL  sQjrcesg&nL.  ^sd  i^en  to  daughters  as  tenants  in 
^^Tmmcii:  ii  t*-^^  aai  crv^sg-ncmainders  in  tail,  between 
ntf  iiot^Ms  ^t'  Lary  FruKis  and  Lady  Elizabeth.  The 
r^rriittxL  <s«:«<^  sdbjkct  to  the  settlements  of  them 
2^<  c^  T'mV'  >:&  d>(  nanuee  of  Lcfd  Encombe  and  on 

^iKC  axsesokXis cMer  which  settlements  the  Dur- 

waL  <^ca»$  WYK  «<nled  upcm  Lord  Encombe  for  life, 
wt:i  :«iai3iae»  w  ^  fi^i  and  every  other  son  suc- 
ciK55t^cr  iz  ttilwsue  — art  given  to  the  same  uses  in 
^war  of  Lady  Eaiabeth  Repcon  and  Lady  Frances 
iiMixis^Md  ikrir ttauBes.  «s  the  Dorsetshire  property. 
TW  I««IkW  k»«  "^  Hanuhoii  Place  is  given  to  Lord 
Sl^  with  itflHOiider  to  his  first  and  other 
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sons  successively;  and,  in  default  of  such  issue,  be- 
comes part  of  the  testator's  personal  residue.  Several 
hrge  sums  of  stock  are  settled  upon  the  testator's  two 
daughters  and  their  issue.  To  Lady  Elizabeth  and 
Lady  Frances  are  left  also  some  specific  articles ;  and 
Ufe*annuities  are  given  to  each*  Pincher,  described  as 
'*  my  favourite  dog/  is  bequeathed  to  Lady  Frances, 
with  an  aimuity  of  8^.  during  his  life,  '*  to  provide 
food  for  the  said  dog/'  —  '*  And  I  direct/'  continues  the 
testator,  **  that  I  may  be  buried  in  the  same  tomb  at 
"Kingston  in  which  my  most  beloved  wife  is  buried, 
**  and  as  near  to  her  remains  as  possible;  and  I  de- 
**  sire  that  the  ring  which  I  wear  on  my  finger  *  may 
*'  be  put  with  my  body  into  my  coffin,  and  be  buried 
"  with  me."  He  then  directs  that  his  daughters 
may  be  buried  in  the  same  tomb,  at  the  expense  of 
his  estate.  He  bequeaths  5Q0L  to  his  niece,  Mrs, 
Forster  (which  he  afterwards,  by  a  codicil,  converts 
into  a  life-annuity  to  her  of  lOOL),  and  500?.  to  her 
daughter.  Miss  Ellen  Forster:  and  adds  various  lega- 
cies to  servants  and  others.  The  general  residue  of 
his  personal  estate  he  directs  to  be  invested  in  the 
purchase  of  lands,  to  be  settled  to  the  same  uses  as 
the  Dorsetshire  estates.  A  schedule  is  annexed,  enu- 
merating various  articles  which  the  will  directs  to 
descend  mth  the  estate,  in  the  nature  of  heir-looms, 
and  to  which  the  first  codicil  directs  some  additions. 
These  heir-looms  are  chiefly  busts,  portraits  painted 
and  engraven^  letters  of  the  Koyal  Family,  the  watch, 
chain,  and  seal  given  to  him  by  King  George  III,, 
various  snuffboxes,  the  salvers  having  the  Great 
Seal  set  therein,  the  tankard  given  to  him  by 
•  The  mourning  ring  for  his  wife. 
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George  lY.,  addresses  and  other  testimonials  and 
tributes  to  his  public  character,  his  law  books,  the 
robes  and  lace  worn  by  him  as  a  Judge  and  as  a 
Peer  respectively ;  and,  adds  he,  "  the  service  of 
plate  which  I  had  on  my  appointment  as  Lord  Chan- 
cellor."  There  are  several  codicils,  by  which  various 
other  legacies  are  given,  and  which  make  further  pro- 
visions for  his  daughters  and  their  families,  with  other 
dispositions  and  modifications  not  necessary  to  be  here 
particularised.  The  third  codicil,  which  contains  but 
a  few  lines,  is  wholly  in  his  own  hand-writing :  it 
regards  his  butler.  Smith,  and  ends  with  the  words, 
"  To  his  services  to  me,  and  his  character,  I  cannot 
"  but  bear  the  highest  testimony."  The  executors 
were,  the  present  Earl, — Mr.  Francis  Cross,  the  Master 
in  Chancery,  now  deceased, — and  Mr.  Alfred  Bell,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  the  testator's  solicitor.  The  two 
latter  were  constituted  the  trustees  throughout  the 
will  and  codicils. 
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CHAPTEB  LXIIL 

L   CHARACTER   OP  LOUD  ELDOBT  A3  A  JtTDGB    IS     E^JTHTT  AND  AH* 
KOn^TRATOR   Olf   Tfl^K   OE£AT    SSAL, 

L  HIS  KATCRAL  QUALIFICATIOira  FOB  IH£  LAW:  HIS  LEAEIT- 
DCO:   niA  TEXDENCT   TO  JKHmx, 

^.   rOflTPOKKMeifT  OF  FABTICULAR  JUDOKX^TTS   AFT£B    HEAR- 

CfG. FiftgT    MOTtOir   OP   MB.    W1I.UAMS   m   TKE    nOV^M   OF 

GOHMOK9,    1823:   AKALlrSti   OP   THE   CA»BS  OOMFLAHfED  OP. 

SECONII    MOTIOH   OP    MIL  WTLLlAitS,     1824:     ANALTSia    OP 

OASXfi :     COMHlSaiOir     PIIOMISED.  —  third    MOTIOH    of     MR. 

WILLIAMS,  1S25  :   ANALrsiS  OF  CASES* OTHER  CASES,    NOT 

MENTIONED  IN  TBE  DEBATES* GKKER4L    OBSKKVATIONS   ON 

THE     EVIDENCE   TOUCHIXG   THE   POSTPONED  JTJDGlfENTa, 

Of  FlCtAL  RETimN  OF  THE  NriCBER  REALLT  Of  AREEAB  FOR 
POUR  TEARS  mCLUDING  THE  FERIQD  OF  THE  DERATES. — 
LORD   ELDON'S   APOLOGtES   TOU   Hia  OWK   DELATS, 

3h  aSNERAL  ARREAB,  KOT  UtflJTABLR  TO  LORD  RLDOK. —  LORD 
SLPON^ft  ACTUAL  EFPtClENCT*  —  APFABEITT  D£t«Ar  PROM 
PRAiOnCR   OP    VIBTUALLT  DSGlDINt}  CAUtE^   tJPON  tfOTtONS, 

—  UKSmA^m     OP      BUSIKRIi     ftlJeCE     THE     TIME     OF     LORD 

barpwioir;  ooitPARisoir,    prom   dfpicul  RrrcmNa,  of 

THE  BUSOrESa  DONE  tN  tO  YEARi  BT  LORD  HABIDWICKE  AND 
BY  LORD  RLDCW  RESPECT  CYRLY  %  AKD  IN  d  TSARS  HY  LOI£D 
BARDWICI^  LORO  WLWrn^  AlfD  nCS^HAHCRUjOR  LEACH 
RESPECTlYRLf  :  SUnSiOBXTT  OP  LOttD  RLDON.  —  Cf  RCUV. 
STANCES  OP  DIBADTA3ffTA0R  TO  LORD   ELDON,   AS  COMPARED 

wrm  LOSS  aAumrcKE,  ivom  lorokr  ard  morb  pvk- 

^tlENT  ATTEHRiJPfOEa    tN    TSM   UOUWM  0P  LORDf^    OERATXH 

l^RliOTII  ANC  OOHrLSJtlTY  OP  CAUSER  RTO,  ETC. CffOBRARR 

OP    *^«MAP    ROT  CMEOKRD    HT  TiCRKIHARCRLLOR's    COITBT. 

—  tMFOSSlBlLITX  OP  EEEP1NQ  DOWW  ARREARS,  REPORTU 
IT  THR  LOROi'  OOMMlTTEBy  AND  ADMfTTlCO  RT  LORD  ELDON*S 
POLtTIGAL  OPPOmorra^— REAL  CAUAKS  Of  AOOUMtTLATKiN. — 
STATE  OF  THE  Cf^URT  IN  TUB  TIME  Of  THE  CHAJfCRLLORS 
PRECEDING  AND  SC04WCDHMI  LORD  ELDOIf, 

VOL,  m,  •x  8 
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4.  VINDICATION  OF  LOBD  ELDON  AGAINST  QSNXRAL  IMPUTA- 
TIONS :  HIS  JUDICIAL  STYLE  :  ALLEGED  WAHT  OF  BOLDNESS 
AND  YIGOUB  IN  HIS  JUDGMENTS:  TESTIMONT  OF  MR.  BUTLEB^ 
AND  LETTER  OF  LORD  ELDON  TO  HDff. — ^LORD  ELDON's  SUG- 
GESTIONS OF  DIFFICULTIES:  HIS  ALLEGED  AYOIDANCB  OF 
GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  t  HIS  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  8CIBNCB 
OF  THE  LAW  :  HIS  IMPUTED  BACKWARDNESS  IN  THE 
REFORM  OF  HIS  COURT.  —  DCPRACTICABILITT  OF  THE  DE- 
SIRED SPEED  IN  CHANCERT  SUITS. —  LORD  ELDON's  IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  SCOTCH  LAW  AND 
THE  LAW  OF  BANKRUPTCY :  LETTER  FROM  HIM  TO  SIR  E. 
SUGDEN  ON  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  LAW  OF  REAL  PROPERTY. 
— UNFOUNDED  CHARGE,  OF  ARBITRARY  DISCRETION  EXER- 
CISED IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  EQUITY.  —  SUMMARY  OF 
THE    PRECEDING  HEADS,  2,    3,  AND  4. 

6.  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  AND  HABITS  OF  LORD  ELDON  AS  A 
JUDGE. —  CHRISTIANITY,  AS  PART  OF  THE  LAW. —  COGNI- 
ZANCE OF  COMMON  LAW  QUESTIONS.  —  ASSIGNMENT  OF 
REASONS  OF  JUDGMENTS.  — ABSTINENCE  FROM  SPURIOUS 
METHODS  OF  DISPATCH.  —  PROTECTION  OF  MARRIED  WOMEN. 
—  VIGILANCE  FOR  THE  LIBERTY  OF  THE  SUBJECT.  —  EXA- 
MINATION OF  AUTHORITIES  OUT  OF  COURT.  —  CANDOUR  TO 
CORRECT  HIS  OWN  ERRORS.  —  ANXIETY  TO  DECIDE  SATIS- 
FACTORILY AS  WELL  AS  LEGALLY,  AND  TO  COMFROMISB 
LITIGATION.  <—  CANDID  ALLOWANCE  OF  THE  MERITS  OF 
OTHER  JX7DGES :  dbNTROL  AND  CENSURE  OF  THEIR  ERRORS. 
HIS  modesty: DISREGARD  OF  PERSONAL  EASE  : — DIS- 
TRIBUTION OF  patronage:  the  church:  the  law:  ap- 
pointments OF  JUDGES,  LAW  OFFICERS,  AND  KING*S  COUN- 
sel.  his  opinion  of  the  modern   bar. courtesy: 

dignity:  cheerfulness  under  the  pressure  of  busi- 
ness.—  CONCLUSION  of  LEGAL  CHARACTER. 

XL  PRIVATE  CHARACTER  OF  LORD  ELDON. —  HIS  DOMESTIC  AFFEC- 
TIONS:  ECONOMY  AND  LIBERALITY:  CHARITIES:  REMISSION  OF 
OFFICIAL  emoluments:  PRIVATE  BOUNTIES. HIS  CONVERSA- 
TION :  SIMPLICITY  OF  TASTE  AND  HABITS :  EQUANIMITY  :  DE- 
MEANOUR: RELIGION. 

nL  POLITICAL  CHARACTER  OF  LORD  ELDON.  —  HIS  ATTACHMENT 
TO  ESTABLISHMENTS  :    DISINCLINATION   TO  CHANGES :    P0PX7LAB- 
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mr :  rmMKEss, — mm  EtSE  m  the  state  independent  of  the 

USUAL  QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  PAELLLMOTTAHT  SCiCCESS  ;  NATURE 
OF  HIS  POLITICAL  EKDOWatEKT3 :  AiliEKCB  OF  IMAGtKATlTK 
POWERS  CONStTOLlTE  JUErtiMENT  :  DF^I'ECTIVE  ORATORT :  ADAl'* 
TATION  FOB  BUSINESS  OF  BOUSE  OF  LOUDS  :  TlOOlTR  m  CABINET, 
AND  StJOCESSFUL  ISSUES  OF  HIB  COUKfiELS. 

L        1. 

When  Mi%  John  Scott  came  to  the  Bar^  the  attaiii- 
■mcut  of  distinction  thei*o,  by  aiiy  extniordinury  cx- 
libitiou  of  Industrj^  and  ability ^  was  no  mxivh  inon?  n|K*n 
jtlian  it  afterwards  btjaime  under  the  influences  of  fa- 
vouritiisna  and  connexion,  that,  quaUtietl  hb  lie  was, 
both  by  nature  and  by  acquiannents,  he  could  hanlly 
fail  to  attain  eminence  and  fortime,  lie  possessed, 
beyond  all  his  iinniediato  conipetitons  and  in  a  dejjT"^ 
aeTcr  surpassed^  the  principal  faculties  which  make  a 
at  and  successful  Itiwyer:  a  clear  atid  ready  a[j- 
prehension  —  a  memory  quiek  and  retentive  —  a 
ludgtnent  which  neither  pei-plexity  nor  sophistry'  could 
'confound — an  Industry  never  enervated  by  liixiu^y^  and 
never  diiHttmcted  by  passion.  These  qualities,  utiacconi- 
panied  (and  perhaps  in  his  case  fortumittdy)  with  any 
thing  like  eloquence  in  the  florid  or  showy  sense  of 
the  word,  ensured  his  rapid  rise  at  the  Bar,  and 
eminently  fitted  him  for  the  high  seats  wliich  he  filled 
on  the  Bench. 

It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  any  gauge  of  a  great 

lawj^r's  learning.     The  subject  is  not  of  a  nature  to 

|be  defined  Ijy  any  precise?  outline,  and  particuLir  cpiu- 

'  ttitious  would  give  no  notion  of  it.     In  tnith,  the  mat* 

ter  lA  one  of  those  uj>on  whicli  tlie  only  good  e\iden€e 

is  n^putatiun :  and,  touching  Lord  Eldon,  this  rcpuUi- 

tion  is  UJiiform.   Sir  Samuel  Komilly,  adverse  as  be  was 

to  Lord  Eldou  in  politics,  and  pushed  by  the  Opiw)- 
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sition  into  a  sort  of  rivahy  with  him  in  the  law,  yet 
acknowledged,  in  a  speech  already  quoted  (7th  March 
1811),  not  only  that  he  was  a  Judge  of  a  conciliating 
demeanour,  and  a  strict  love  of  justice  amounting  even 
to  an  over-anxiety,  but  that  no  man  could  be  foimd 
who  was  more  "  eminently  qualified,  in  point  of  talents 
"  and  learning,  for  all  parts  of  his  profession."  That 
was  the  testimony  of  1811.  Ten  years  afterwards, 
that  profound  no  less  than  acute  lawyer,  the  present 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  Sir  Edward  Sugden,  in 
dedicating  his  great  work  on  Powers  to  Lord  Eldon, 
used  these  strong  expressions :  — 

I  naturally  paused  before  I  ventured  to  solicit  the  high 
sanction  which  your  Lordship's  permission  to  affix  your  name 
must  give  to  any  treatise  on  English  law.  I  felt  the  pre- 
sumption of  addressing  such  a  request  to  a  Judge  who  has 
so  often  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Bar  by  a  display, 
without  effort,  of  an  extent  of  knowledge  in  every  branch  of 
jurisprudence,  which  the  life  of  man  appears  to  be  insufficient 
to  acquire.* 

The  general  judgment  of  the  legal  profession,  eighteen 
years  later,  when  the  death  of  Lord  Eldon  had  re- 
moved all  influences,  whether  of  interest  or  of  party 
feeling,  is  correctly  siunmed  up  by  Lord  Brougham  in 
a  vigorous  passage,  which,  after  a  recapitulation  of 
Lord  Eldon's  great  natural  aptitudes  for  legal  attain- 
ment, proceeds  thus :  — 

**  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  he  became  one  of  the  most 
thoroughly  learned  lawyers  who  ever  appeared  in  West- 
minster Hall,  if  not  the  most  learned :  for,  when  it  is  recol- 

*  See  also  the  passages  hereafter  quoted  from  Mr.  Butler's 
"  Reminiscences,"  from  Mr.  Jarman's  dedication  to  his  edition  of 
"Powell  on  Devises,"  from  Mr.  Swanston's  Preface  to  his  Reoorts, 
&c.  &c. 
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loetcd  that  the  science  has  been  more  than  doublod  in  bulk, 
aiitl  in  variety  of  subjects  has  been  iocreaseil  fourlohl,  tince 
the  time  of  Lonl  Coke,  it  15  hardly  pt)«siV*le  to  question  his 
auperiority  to  that  great  light  of  Englisli  juritiprudeuce, —  tlte 
only  man  in  our  legal  hijitory  nith  whom  this  conipai'ison  vun 
txj  instituted.  A  singukr  infftance  of  hiB  iinivenmlity,  and  of 
the  masterly  readiness  with  wktch  hia  extensive  learning 
could  be  brought  to  !)ear  uixm  any  iK)int,  was  once  fin*- 
sen  ted  in  the  argument  upon  a  writ  of  error  in  the  Iloude  of 
Lfinls.  The  case  had  nin  the  giumtlct  of  the  Courtsi,  and  the 
most  skilful  pleaders,  as  well  m  the  mo»t  experienced  juflges, 
had  all  dealt  with  it  in  succession  :  when  ho,  who  had  not  for 
nmny  yeiu^  had  the  poaaibility  of  exiusidering  any  gui'h  mat- 
ters, and  had  ne?er  at  any  time  been  a  itpecial  jjleader*  at 
once  hit  uiwn  a  [Hjint  in  pleading  which  appearetl  to  have 
etf<*ai>ed  the  n**lri.*yd^,  tlie  RlchanUons,  the  Ihtyleys,  the 
Abl*ot8,  the  Liitlcdalea;  and  on  that  point  the  eausc  was 
decideil*'  * 

It  h  certainly  tnu\  that  w-itli  all  tliU  leiinnng,  and 
with  all  the  extraonlinar}^  fiirulties  whic^h  he  could 
bring  to  the  direction  of  it^  Lord  Elclon  had  nlxjut  him 
a  diH|MXHitioii  toliesitatc%  which  in  Kin  jikHciuI  character 
iimuitntcd  to  a  defect :  much  cxag*^inited  indeed  hy 
hh  politinil  ndverHifcries,  Imt  still  a  defect.  Not  that 
he  Avas  8lo%v  in  making  up  Ids  mind:  for,  hb  was  saitl 
l)y  Mr.  Brougham  in  the  debate  f>f  May  1ft 20,  on  the 
mmftures  of  Chancery  Refonn  introduced  by  Lord 
Lyndhiirst  (tlien  Attomey-GL^neran, — 

**  With  Lonl  EldciuV  exeellent  judgment  and  num  cnii* 
neatly  cndowwl  undenstanding — with  ^uch  liigh  eapabilitiefi  of 
forming  hid  decision  —  it  wai  impoflsiWe  tiuit  he  ocmld  l>e  long 
in  mnkiufj  up  his  mmd  ,^  he  wiu  only  long,  ftud  slow,  and  hesi- 
tating, in  ^tmnff  his  opimtmJ" 

Hie  Cbaiicellor,  eoiitiuued  Mr.  Bri>ughaiti  (certaiidy 
no  jiortial  observer), 

•  Statesmen  of  Cko.  UL,  Seoood  Smim,  p.  t^. 
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**  Has  a  mind  large  and  capacious^  filled  with  ample  stores 
of  learning  drawn  from  every  source,  but  more  especially  with 
the  learning  of  his  profession,  —  and  can  bring  his  faculties, 
which  are  great,  in  the  smallest  time,  to  bear  on  the  largest 
and  most  difiScult  questions.  It  would  therefore  be  strange, 
if  that  Noble  and  Learned  person  could  not  see  through  the 
greatest  diflSculties :  as,  indeed,  it  is  well  known  he  often  does 
at  a  glance." 

His  reluctance  to  pronounce  quickly  what  he  had 
quickly  conceived  and  resolved,  had  no  effect  upon  his 
reputation  in  the  first  two  years  of  his  judicial  life, 
which  were  passed  at  the  head  of  the  Common  Pleas  : 
for,  as  has  already  been  observed  *,  a  Conunon  Law 
Judge,  when  presiding  in  a  jury  court,  has  no  interval 
allowed  him  between  the  close  of  the  case  at  the  Bar 
and  his  own  address  to  the  jury :  and  in  Bank,  he  is 
associated  with  three  other  judges,  to  whose  average  rate 
of  dispatch  he  must  needs  adapt  himself.  Lord  Eldon, 
therefore,  being  precluded,  while  he  remained  Chief 
Justice,  from  indulging  his  foible,  was  then  held  by  the 
Profession  to  be  a  Judge  without  a  fault.  When  he 
attained  the  Great  Seal,  he  was  enabled,  indeed,  fix)m 
the  more  difficult  and  complicated  nature  of  suits  in 
Equity  as  compared  with  those  at  Law,  to  evince 
powers  of  mind  still  more  extraordinary  than  those 
which  he  had  exhibited  in  the  Common  Pleas ;  but  the 
additional  admiration  excited  by  these  great  faculties 
was  then,  for  the  first  time,  a  little  shaded  by  his 
occasional  tendency  (for  after  all  it  was  seen  but  in 
comparatively  few  cases)  to  hesitate  about  his  final 
decision.  Such  a  tendency  was  thought  the  less  rea- 
sonable, because,  except  himself,  there  was  nobody 
who  doubted  the  correctness  of  his  conclusions.     Still, 

♦  Chap.  XV.  p.  340. 
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however,  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  Chs^iu^ellorship, 
before  the  len/jth  of  his  official  tenure,  and  the  influ- 
ence poa«*es9*xl  by  hirn  with  two  mn^cessive  Sovei'cigns 
had  ninde  hini  the  broiKl  and  continual  mark  tor 
Ijolitiial  attacks,  tliis  single  falling  was  the  subject  of 
no  serious  complaint,  (hie  of  the  earliest,  and  certainly 
one  of  the  most  qiiick-sighted  of  the  commentators  on 
his  judicial  coui^se,  ^*fts  Sir  Sanuiel  Koniilly,  who,  in 
hli*  I>iar}%  8th  llarch  1811,  has  the  following  tne- 
monuidum ;  — 

**  Wbat  hiis  piissed  to-<iay  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  nffordis  a 
Atrotig  exemplification  of  my  assertion  of  ycstcnliiy,  that  ilie 
Lunl  ChiinccUor  was  worr-aiixioua  to  decide  prtij^crly.  He 
has,  fur  II  long  time»  hiul  a  great  number  of  casts  which  huvc 
ileeii  argued  heforc  him,  waiting  for  lus  judgmeut  t<*  he  pro- 
nounced—  gome  oritfiual  eauflCd^  and  many  more  motious  aiid 
iHnitiou^  Tlie  distress,  whicli  ii  wca^ontHl  to  many  purlieu 
hy  tlii^,  is  hartlly  to  lie  c*mccivtHL  On  (his  diiy  tliree  eases 
were,  by  his  order,  put  into  hii^  jiapcr*  for  him  to  deliver  his 
judgment  Of  two  of  them  he  meixrly  diR^ned  that  they 
should  8t4ind  over  till  the  folli^wing  Monday,  without  giving 
any  nmson^  The  thinl  was  a  ejit*e  nf  Foster  w,  Bellamy.  It 
WiLS  a  l»ill  filed  hy  i\  pauj»or  to  redeem  a  very  old  mortgage, 
the  plaintiif  alleging  that  he  whs  heir  rttdaw  to  the  mortgagon 
The  defendant  disputed  the  fiict  of  his  being  heir,  and  the 
plaintiff  had  gone  into  evidence  to  prove  hi&  title ;  hut  the 
evidcne^;  was  so  nnsatie^ factory,  tiiat  all  that  1,  who  was 
counsel  for  the  phiintiftp  coidd  do»  was  to  nsk  that  an  issue 
.  might  1x5  directed  to  try  the  fiu*t  uf  his  Ix  ing  heir.  Of  tins 
^€n»^  whieh  liad  been  argued  Ijeforc  the  long  vaeation,  the 
Lord  Cbanecllor  said  tit-^lay,  thfit  he  had  read  M  the  evi- 
^  tlei>ce  over,  time  sunend  time^*,  and  that  he  di*!  nut  think  that 
'ihert)  was*  ^uthcient  proved  to  wsirnuil  his  dii-eeting  lui  i^ue: 
but  thati  as  it  was  the  case  of  a  [iaui>cri  be  would  go  over  all 
the  i*videnee  once  m*>nM  iind  for  that  pnn  '  "  ted  the 
eause  to  mtanil  over  gcnendly,  wifhoiit  i^}  ,  v  time 

for  his  final  detcraiinatlon*     He  thui*  condemui 
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impatient  suitors  to  continue  waiting  in  amdous  expectation 
of  having  their  causes  decided^  till  he  shall  have  made  him- 
self quite  sure,  by  another  perusal  of  the  depositions,  that  he 
has  not  been  already  three  times  mistaken. "  * 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  however,  had  before  confessed 
himself  thoroughly  alive,  in  his  own  person,  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  deciding  upon  the  rights  of  others. 
The  truth  is,  says  he  in  his  Diary,  Aug.  1807, 
that,  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  I  have  "  declined, 
"  as  much  as  I  well  could,  the  giving  of  opinions ;"  and 
he  assigns,  among  his  grounds  for  that  unwillingness, 
the  importance  "  that  one's  opinion  should  be  right ; 
"  for  in  many  cases  it  has  the  effect  of  a  decision  to  the 
"  parties,  and  in  others  it  involves  them  in  expensive 
"  litigations."  f  If  this  be  a  reason  why  a  Barrister 
should  decline  to  give  an  opinion,  some  indulgence 
may  be  claimed  for  the  hesitation  of  a  Judge  in  pro- 
noimcing  a  decree,  which  may  transfer  a  fortune  or 
waste  it  in  an  appeal. 

A  livelier  notice  of  the  Chancellor's  over-dubitative 
turn  was  the  extempore  of  Mr.,  now  Sir  George,  Rose, 
who  being  asked  by  the  regular  legal  reporter  to  take 
a  note  of  a  case  for  him  during  his  absence,  entered 
in  the  note  book,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  the  following 
account  of  what  had  been  passing  in  the  Chancellor's 
Court :  — 

Mr.  Leach 

Made  a  speech, 
Angry,  neat,  but  wrong  : 

Mr.  Hart, 

On  the  other  part, 

Was  heavy,  dull,  and  long  : 

♦  Memoirs  of  Romilly's  Life,  vol.  ii.  371,  372. 
t  VoL  iL  225. 
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Mr<  Parker 

Mudt!  the  ca^o  darker,* 

Wliifli  was  datrk  oJioiigli  witboai : 
Mr.  Cooke 
Cit**d  his  bofik, 

Ajid  tbe  Cb&ncellor,  smd — **  I  doubt," 

This  pleasaiitr)^  found  its  way  to  the  Chancellor,  who 
wtus  mQch  mnusiHl  mth  it,  and  Iiad  soon  an  opportunity 
for  m  humorous  a  rc^tort.  The  nc^xt  timt>  Mr.  Jtose 
hud  to  argue  an  untenable  case,  Lord  Eldon^  after  stat- 
ing llio  hiw,  concluded  by  saying  to  him,  '*  For  thesi! 
reasons,  the  judgment  must  be  against  your  client  ; 
imd  here,  Mr*  Rose,  i/ie  C/iancelior  Joes  not  tlouht/* 

Lord  Eldon  had  held  the  SesJ  but  e  few  yearsi, 
when  tlie  great  start  which  this  country  had  made  at 
the  bc'ginning  of  the  present  centur}%  in  her  fonngn 
and  domestic  coninierce,  was  felt  in  a  heavy  accti nul- 
la tioii  of  the  judicial  business  relating  to  matters  of 
propert)^  In  1812,  the  subject  was  brought  by  Lonl 
Kede.sdale  before  the  Upper  House  of  rarliament ; 
and  in  1813  the  redoubled  arrears,  in  the  House  uf 
LonU  as  well  as  in  tlie  Court  of  Chaneerj^  induced  tlic 
Legislature  to  pass  a  Bill  for  the  constitution  of  a  now 
Judge,  under  the  title  of  Vice-Cbiuicellor,  in  addition 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

No  sooner  did  this  appointment  of  an  additional  Court, 
hold  out  to  the  public  a  prospect  of  increased  dispatc^Ii 


*  Every  body  will  peFOetve  tlmi  the  author  of  thc^e  iUntM  uaei 
thi*  wortl  for  thti  rhymr*»  mkt*  only,  williout  ib«  least  intention  to 
iinfily  Uitit  Uit«  ItfartR^  cuuiijiet  wn^  h  iittiii  Ekely  to  darken  Miy  uf 
the  cases  t'iitru»it4Ml  to  him  in  his  very  cJitrntivt*  pruclici!-  **  Parker  ** 
hftppimcd  to  diinu*  wHli  *•  darker ;"  ^  if  the  coua&cl  biul  lM?eii  a 
Mr*  BajDer,  the  report  would  i«duredly  have  run,  **  Miide  the  case 
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than  a  new  tide  of  business  flowed  in.  Fresh  bills 
were  filed  in  greater  numbers,  —  causes  which  had 
long  slumbered  were  promptly  set  down  for  hearing, 
— and  in  no  very  long  time  the  state  of  the  Court  was 
more  oppressive  than  ever. 

Meanwhile,  party  feeling  had  begun  to  mix  itself  in 
the  subject.  Lord  Eldon,  by  his  personal  influence 
with  George  IV.,  had  become,  as  under  the  preceding 
Monarch,  the  main  stay  of  the  Administration,  and 
consequently,  the  great  obstacle  to  the  advancement 
of  the  Whigs ;  and  they  fastened  upon  the  defective 
state  of  the  C5ourt  over  which  he  presided,  as  a  means 
of  discrediting  him,  and  through  him,  of  breaking 
down  the  Government.  The  attack  was  got  up  with 
all  the  strength  of  the  Opposition.  The  subject  was 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor,  who 
had  for  many  years  been  pressing  it,  not  indeed  very 
powerfully  or  judiciously,  but  with  perfect  freedom 
fix)m  personal  or  political  acrimony —  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  abler  conduct  of  Mr.  John  Williams,  then 
Member  for  Lincoln,  who  has  since  become  successively 
a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  a  Judge  of  the  Queen's 
Bench.  In  the  two  sessions  of  1823  and  1824,  he  led 
the  charge  with  impression  and  effect.  He  was  zea- 
lously aided  in  debate  by  the  chief  political  lawyers  of 
his  party.  The  most  influential  organ  of  the  Whig 
press,  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  took  up  the  leading 
points,  and  worked  them  in  two  strenuous  articles.* 
In  short,  from  the  commencement  of  this  warfare,  till 
after  Mr.  Williams's  second  motion,  which  produced 
the  appointment  of  a  Government  Commission  to  con- 
sider the  means  of  abridging  the  expenses  and  delays 

*  October  1823,  and  January  1824. 
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of  Chancery,  no  pains  were  spared,  either  in  or  out  of 
Parlianient,  to  fix  the  Chancellor  with  the  obloquy  of 
all  that  was  aniiss,  in  any  department  of  liis  Court,  or 
in  the  state  of  any  of  the  causes  there.  The  tendency 
to  doubt  had  probably  grown  upon  hiin  with  advancing 
age;  and  it  certainly  led  him,  in  some  cases  of 
novelty  or  complexity,  to  postpone  his  judgments  from 
sitting  to  sitting,  until  the  uneasiness  of  the  suitors,  at 
the  long  interval  between  thti  hearing  and  the  deei^iuo, 
produced  reasonable  and  loud  coniplauit.  But  the 
Iftgreat  cause  of  delay  was  one  wholly  unconnected  mth 
the  Chancellor's  iiesitation, — ^the  length  of  timej  which  j 
from  the  vast  increase  of  the  busiinesSj  and  the  want 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  Judges  to  tlispose  of  it,  was 
of  necessity  interposed  between  the  settuig  do%vii  of 
the  cases  and  the  hearing  of  them.  The  business  con- 
tinued to  spring  up  faster  than  any  human  exertion 
could  keep  it  down.  The  unavaidable  delay,  thus  en- 
dured by  all  suitors  in  ^vjuting/^>r  their  turn  to  be  heard^ 
was*  confounded  with  that  other  and  lean  defensil>le 
delay^  which  a  fete  enduretl  in  waiting  for  judgment 
a/Ur  hearing ;  and  the  aggregate  blame  of  both  these 
delays  was  heaped  upon  the  ChancelJur,  who  was  pro- 
j>erly  rcH]>onsibk*  but  for  the  latter. 

fu  order,  tJicn,  to  deal  justly  mth  the  imputation  of 
dilatorines^,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  question  aM  to 
arrears  of  partieulur  judgnientH  after  hearing^  wherein 
Lord  Eldon's  default  must  be  acknowledged,  —  quite 
distinct  from  tin*  hirger  subject  of  the  general  arrear 
iff  mntttrs  iraiting  it*  be  heard ^  on  whii'h  las  case  is  an 
impregnable  and  a  trhim|ihaiit  *mi'. 
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I.      2. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  narrower  question  touching  the 
arrears  of  particular  judgments  after  hearing.  Now, 
in  entering  upon  this  head  of  complaint  (as  to  which, 
though  there  is  an  undeniable  foundation  of  truth, 
the  exaggerations  have  been  quite  extravagant,)  it  is 
but  reasonable  to  bear  in  mind  what  was  observed  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel*: 

That  **  if  Lord  Eldon's  delay  had  been  one  arising  from 
his  indulgence  in  pleasure  or  in  frivolous  amusements,  it 
would  have  been  a  subject  of  just  reprehension ;  but  where  a 
man  was  seen  devoting  twelve  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours, 
without  remission,  to  the  public  business,  and  allowing  him- 
self no  longer  a  vacation  than  three  weeks  out  of  fifty-two,  it 
would  be  but  fair  to  pass  with  a  light  hand  over  the  venial 
fault  of  him  who  decided  slowly,  from  the  peculiar  constitution 
of  his  mind  and  his  ultra  anxiety  to  decide  justly." 

When  Mr.  Williams,  in  his  speech  of  the  4th  of 
June  1823,  opened  the  charge  against  the  Chancellor 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  a  considerable  prejudice 
was  raised  by  an  enumeration  of  six  cases,  which,  in 
that  speech,  were  represented  to  have  been  pending  in 
Chancery  for  many  years,  with  most  grievous  cost, 
vexation,  and  injury,  to  the  parties  interested.  And 
yet,  no  fewer  than  five  of  the  six  were  actually  cases, 
with  the  delay  of  which  the  Chancellor  was  totally  un- 
connected. The  reader  will  find,  on  examining  Mr. 
Williams's  statement  with  the  answers  of  Sir  Robert 
Gifford  (then  Attorney-General),  and  of  Mr.  Courte- 
nay  (now  Earl  of  Devon,  then  a  Master  in  Chancery, ) 
and  the  evidence  as  to  the  cause  of  Oldham  v.  Cook, 
taken  before  the  Chancery  Commission  of  1824,  pp. 

*  Debate  upon  the  Court  of  Chancery,  18th  May  1825. 
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171-2,  that  ill  all  those  instances,  except  that  of  Ware 
t?.  HonvcMxl,  the  delay  was  occasioned  either  by  the 
lachm  of  the  suitors  themselves^  or  by  the  length  of 
time  which,  fiHini  the  great  nimiber  of  prior  matterf* 
set  down  to  Ixi  heard^  was  necestsarily  intc*i'posed  Ixji'ore 
these  particular  cases  could  arrive  at  their  tuni  for 
hearing.  It  is  only  in  the  sixtJi  instance,  that  of  Ware 
IK  Honvood,  that  tJiere  apfx.*ars  to  have  l>ecn  any  de- 
hiy  for  whicdi  the  Chancellor  could  be  accountable. 
That  case  produced  an  extniordiiuiry  impression  on 
the  House  of  Commons  and  on  the  public,  by  reastju 
of  the  following  letter  to  the  Chancellor  from  the  soU- 
citor  for  some  of  the  parties  :  — 

"Ware  v,  Horwood,^^ —  My  Lord, —  My  cliente  hnvt:  grmi 
reoaon  to  complain  of  the  great  injury  euftbretl  hy  thi^m  la 
C0Daequ€Dce  of  these  causes  uot  keeping  their  stAtiati  at  the 
heud  of  your  Lonlship'a  paj>erj  agreeably  to  yo\ur  Lonlshi[»'» 
onler,  repeatedly  given  hi  my  hearing.  It  is  nt>w  ucjirly 
ficvcn  years  &iaco  tliey  have  been  wmting  for  your  Lortbhip's 
judgment ;  and  upwards  of  two  year«  ago  they  ha*!  arrived  at 
tiie  ti>p  o(  the  pajjcr,  at  which  phicc  I  II  tun  lily  en  (rent  they 
itiay^  until  you  mn  decide  iipou  them^  remain.  There  h  a 
fuiKl  of  1  o,(KK>/*  and  upwardi,  locked  up  in  court  until  your 
Lordship  (Icclika  in  the«e  causes,  and  it  in  therefore  mnttcr  of 
grciit  iiuportanee  to  my  imforttiniit^  clienta  that  your  Lorti- 
Bliip^t  dediion  may  not  be  deluycd  hy  the  circurnstaneei^  to 
wluch  I  have  above  allude<h  It  m  |)iuiiful  to  me  to  etate  tu 
your  lAirtkbip  timt  I  have  ItiiriUt  fmni  uutliority  which  I 
have  no  rcn^iu  to  d^uhi,  iliat  the  infjiiit,  fi*r  whos*e  lieneflt 
the»e  stilts  were  itii^tituted  twenty  vcara  ago,  died  of  a  broken 
heart  on  account  of  Wing  kept  out  of  his  property,  and  that 
I  have  to  conUitid  against  the  bitter  Pt'iliugM  of  his  relatione. 
Under  these  distre^aing  circumstances,  knowing  that  your 
Ijordship  will  jmrdoti  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in  thus  ad- 
drei*wing  you,  and  which  nt»thiiig  but  th<'  tmperiou»  neeetwity 
uf  the  ca^*  would  havt-  induced  me  iu  have  done,  I  have  the 
honour,**  &c. 
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The  "Edinburgh  Review"  of  October  1823,  after 
giving  this  letter,  proceeds  thus :  — 

The  solicitor  ''was  immediately  sent  for  to  the  private 
room  of  the  Chancellor;  and  attendances  on  his  Lordship, 
upon  this  very  singular  and  special  mission,  were  charged  to 
the  client  in  hb  bill  of  costs,  one  item  of  which  ran  in  the 
following  form :  —  'To  attendance  upon  his  Lordship  in  his 
private  room,  when  his  Lordship  begged  for  furthw  in- 
dulgence till  to-morrow.'  The  thing  went  on :  his  Lordship, 
having  begged  and  obtained  a  further  respite,  was  at  length  as 
good  as  his  word;  and,  with  the  spur  in  his  side,  made  a 
decree."  —  Page  259. 

On  these  fieicts  the  observation,  it  must  be  confessed, 
is  not  an  unfair  one,  that,  unless  the  Chancellor  had 
been  conscious  of  an  indefensible  delay,  he  vrould  not 
have  received  without  rebuke  an  application  so  irre- 
gular as  the  solicitor's  letter.  But,  while  it  is  fitting 
that  a  particular  neglect,  fairly  chargeable,  should  be 
here  frankly  acknowledged,  it  is  not  fitting  that  the 
case  should  be  left  with  a  husk  of  mis-statements  around 
it,  calculated  only  to  produce  odium  and  to  make  a 
groundless  impression  of  general  laxity.  The  reader 
is  therefore  requested  to  carry  on  his  attention  to  some 
further  circumstances  and  considerations  connected 
with  this  much-noted  instance  of  delay. 

When  the  statement  in  the  solicitor's  letter  became 
known  to  the  public  by  means  of  Mr.  Williams's  speech, 
another  gentleman,  who  had  been,  but  was  then  no  longer, 
in  practice  as  a  solicitor,  was  provoked  by  the  intrinsic 
improbability  of  the  allegations  to  investigate  the  facts ; 
and  the  result  of  the  inquiry  made  by  him,  from  the 
friends  of  the  deceased  and  from  the  medical  man  who 
attended  his  death-bed,  was,  that  no  pretence  existed 
for  coupling  his  death  with  the  Chancery  suit  at  all. 
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Tie  wuB  a  gnrdener  at  Peckhftm ;  and  died  at  twenty- 
three,  impressed  with  afGi4iiig  that  he  had  l>een  piiilty 
of  sins  which  excluded  hhn  from  all  hoix*  of  salvati<^n. 
Under  that  feeling  he  saffered  deeply;  but  he  iiuide 
not  m  much  as  an  allusion  to  the  Court  of  ChiLncery 
or  to  any  of  its  judges.  "  During  his  infancy/^  says 
the  gentlemjin  who  miide  these  inquiries, 

*'  There  had  l»ecn  a]»eiit  for  hie  maintenimce  and  oduC4ition 
4G6/.,  which  was  (>iiid  to  hia  uncle  Charles,  he  havuig  l>eeE 
allowed  that  sum  hj  the  report  of  ii  Master  in  Chancery, 
dated  the  lat  day  of  July  1822.  The  infant  in  hie  will 
dispoescs  of  what,  *  if  any  thing,'  flhould  come  to  him  from 
the  Chaacery  &uU  relating  to  his  father's  affiurs ;  and  the 
Hum  of  IOjOCMV.,  ingeniously  made  use  of  in  the  letter,  seems 
to  have  Ijeen,  m  regarded  thii*  infant  suitor^  (exclusiivij  uf 
what  was  due  to  liia  micle  for  maintenance^)  about  VML 
From  fiearcluDg  at  Doctors'  Commons,  I  find  that  lib  imcle 
Charles^  who  was  adnunktrator  to  his  father,  admmijitered  to 
this  infant's  estate,  swoni  not  to  ejtceed  600/, ;  and  out  of  tliis 
600£,  466/.  was  due  to  this  uncle,  which  had  been  expended 
QpotL  the  infant  during  his  minority,  he  never  having  rt»eeived 
or  been  in  a  situation  to  receive  anything  out  of  Ciiurt  in  his 
lifetime;  and  therefore  lS4/»  was  all  the  lnfaot*s  intercflt  in 
the  suit,  unlesa  we  cun  suppose  Km  uncle  Charlea  to  have 
sworn  to  a  false  amount  on  talking  out  letters  of  administration. 
I  find,  on  searching  at  the  proper  office^  ttiat  thid  infant  wai 
never  arrested,  rmd  I  cannot  leam  tlmt  he  was  ever  known 
to  lie  IB  pecuniary  difficulties."* 

It  is  true,  no  douliti  bb  h  rc^mnrked  in  the  before- 
quoted  page  of  the  "  lulinhurgh  Review,"  that 

**  Whether  the  infant  was  dead  or  atiTQ,  is  —  for  the  pur- 
poaet  for  which  the  statement  was  made,  to  pnivc  the  fact  of 
tielay  —  a*  immaterial  a&  whether  he  wore  a  blue  coat  or  a 
bnmn.     Mad  the  cause  cxidted  twenty  years  ?     Ilad  there 

•  **  Obiervations  on  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  s^ml 
tJiePraetfee  and  l>ckj«  eoin[ilamcd  of  in  tlmt  Court,*  (a  pamiiyet, 
pitbliihed  by  Mr.  Murraj»  AUiemarIc  Htreet ) 
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been  190  attendances  by  solicitors,  for  the  benefit,  of  course, 
of  their  clients?  Did  the  solicitor,  from  the  urgency  of 
clients,  dead  or  alive,  or  from  the  outrageous  nature  of  the 
dilatoriness,  feel  himself  driven  to  such  a  state  of  desperation 
as  to  write  such  a  letter  ?  Was  such  an  astonishing  liberty 
overlooked  —  nay,  more,  was  it  instantly  acted  upon  ?  Did 
the  Lord  High  Chancellor  condescend  to  become  a  suitor  to 
a  solicitor  of  his  own  Court,  for  the  favour  of  a  day's  delay, 
and  was  such  a  favour  graciously  vouchsafed?  Can  it  be 
accounted  for,  except  from  a  consciousness  of  personal  im- 
putation being  well-founded,  that  the  writer  of  such  a  letter 
was  not  instantly  reprimanded,  and  with  the  utmost  severity  ?  " 

The  duration  of  the  cause  before  the  hearing,  and  the 
number  of  attendances  dwelt  upon  in  this  extract,  are 
fully  as  unimportant  to  the  judicial  character  of  Lord 
Eldon  (which  is  the  only  matter  here  in  discussion), 
as  the  question  whether  the  infant  was  dead  or  alive 
is  justly  considered  by  the  Reviewer  to  be.  They 
were  evils  wholly  irrespective  of  the  judge's  diligence, 
whose  duty  does  not  begin  till  the  case  can  be  brought 
on  before  him.  But  is  the  allegation  that  "  the  infant 
"  died  of  a  broken  heart  on  account  of  being  kept  out 
"  of  his  property,"  in  reality  an  unimportant  one  ?  To 
the  question  whether  in  this  particular  case  Lord 
Eldon's  delay  of  judgment  was  unreasonably  long,  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  this  part  of  the  story  may  not  be, 
and  is  not,  a  material  circumstance ;  but  it  is  a  very  ma- 
terial circumstance  indeed^  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  sort  of  aggravation  with  which  his  doubts  and 
delays  were  monstered  to  the  public.  As  a  further 
illustration  of  this  hostile  spirit,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
that  while  the  solicitor  for  the  plaintiff  was  composing 
his  fabulous  chronicle  of  the  suffering  infant's  death- 
bed, an  equally  zealous  gentleman,  concerned  for  some 
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*  the  other  parties,  attempted  to  represent  the  decree, 
"thus  pronounced  upon  pressure,  as  having  teen  ob- 
tained surreptitiously,  inasmuch  as  the  plaintiff's  soli- 
citor had  waited  upon  the  Oiiaricellor  on  the  subject 
of  it  in  his  private  room.  This  insinuation  indeed 
was  disavowed  in  the  debate  on  Mr,  Williams's  motion; 
but  not  until  Mr,  Courtenay  had  ex|>lained  that  the 
interview  in  the  private  room,  instead  of  having  pre- 
ceded the  decision,  had  tiikeu  place  after  judgment 
pronounced,  and  simply  in  consequence  of  the  Clian- 
trellor's  having  retpured  from  the  solicitor^  according 
to  very  usual  practice,  some  details  which  were  neces- 
sary for  formally  reduciiig  the  decree  into  writing. 
Loi-d  Eldon  himself  adverted  to  the  subject  in  open 
C^mrt^  exiiress^ing  his  opinion  tJuit  this  practice  wnB  a 
I)rt>|KT  one,  and  declaring  tliat  he  should  always  feel 
him8t*lf  l>ound  to  follow  it,  with  the  view  of  making 
the  decrees  of  the  Court  as  jwxnirate  as  possible, 

Mr.  Dennian  mentiuiiedj  in  the  adjourned  debate  on 
the  same  motion,  another  case,  the  name  of  whicli  dws 
not  appc*ar,  but  which  wa.**  very  remarkable  in  its  cir- 
enmstanc!es.  Then-  had  arisen,  under  a  bankruptcy,  a 
question  on  >vliich  the  Chancellor  had  deemed  it  necei^- 
mry  iu  ask  tlie  opinion  of  two  Common  Law  Judges. 
Their  answer  ilid  not  satisfy  his  doubts,  ajid  he  con- 
sultinl  two  other  Judges,  Whih^  the  judgment  stotxl 
over,  the  btmkerj  who  held  the  funds  cUstributable  in 
Uie  Imnkmptey,  failed ;  and  that  profKirtion  of  his  a^*- 
set.i  which  belonged  to  the  estate  of  the  original  bank- 
rupt, was  paid  to  a  new  banker.  Tlie  two  Judges^ 
whii  had  In^en  hisit  cuusultefl,  concurred  witli  the  two 
others:  but  the  Chancullor  was  still  uncxin winced,  and 
befoi*e  he  could  make  up  hi»  miiKl,  the  »c*coud  banker 
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also  failed ;  so  that  there  remained  for  the  creditors 
but  the  dividend  of  a  dividend  of  a  dividend.  Now 
these  facts,  peculiar  and  unfortunate  bs  they  certainly 
were,  yet  no  more  affect  the  real  question  of  blame 
to  the  Chancellor,  than  did  the  death  of  the  infant  in 
the  before-mentioned  case  of  Ware  v.  Horwood.  In 
order  to  inculpate  the  Chancellor,  it  should  have  been 
shown  that  a  long  delay  intervened  between  the  hear- 
ing and  the  first  of  the  references  to  the  Judges,  or 
between  the  first  and  second  of  those  references,  or 
between  the  answer  to  the  second  reference  and  the 
failure  of  the  second  banker;  and  that  during  such 
delay,  the  attention  of  the  Chancellor  had  been  called  to 
the  case  by  at  least  one  application.  But  fiirther,  it  has 
been  very  justly  remarked  by  the  author  of  the  before- 
quoted  pamphlet,  called  "  Observations  on  the  Judges  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,"  that  it  was  the  fault  of  the  cre- 
ditors themselves  that  they  did  not  call  upon  the  as- 
signees to  invest  this  money  in  Government  securities, 
instead  of  leaving  it  at  hazard  in  the  hands  of  private 
bankers.  On  application  to  the  Commissioners,  the 
investment  would  have  been  ordered  as  matter  of 
course. 

The  case  of  CoUis  and  Nott  was  also  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Denman  on  the  same  occasion.  It  had  been 
argued  in  1817 ;  the  parties  had  suffered  it  to  sleep 
till  Hilary  Term  1823 ;  and  then  the  Chancellor,  be- 
ing pressed  for  a  decision,  found  that  he  had  forgotten 
the  circmnstances  of  it.  The  case  was  re-argued ;  and 
at  the  time  of  the  debate,  which  was  in  the  summer  of 
the  same  year,  it  remained  still  undecided.  Now,  al- 
though this  last  delay  of  one  term  was  nothing  very 
unreasonable,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  for- 
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tner  delay,  from  1817  to  1823,  if  the  fault  had  rested 
wbolly  with  the  Cbancellor,  would  have  been  inca- 
pable of  jaistification  on  his  part.  But  the  faidt  in  such 
cases  can  hardly  rest  altogether  with  the  Judge,  It 
will  not  generally  be  blameable  in  him  txi  defer  a  judg- 
ment for  a  term  or  two:  and  where  he  forgets  or  other- 
wise omits  to  disehiirge  himself  of  the  ease  within  that 
time,  tlie  parties  owe  it  to  themselves,  considering  the 
midtiplicity  of  the  avocations  whicli  divide  his  atten- 
tion^ to  remind  him,  once  at  least,  that  bis  deciBion  is 
expected.  If  this  l>e  wholly  neglected  by  them,  an 
teems  to  have  lieen  the  case  in  Collis  t\  Nott,  they 
themselve*^  becoitie  partakers  with  the  Judge  in  the 
responsibility  of  tlie  delay.  Mr.  Colville.  the  regis- 
trar,  says,  in  a  note  to  the  writer  of  these  pages,  *^  If 
judgments  remaining  are  not  specially  applied  for 
after  a  time,  we  are  very  raucli  in  the  habit  of  con* 
eluding  that  the  cases  have  been  settled^  in  eonse- 
quence  of  what  may  have  dropped  fi*om  the  Chancellor 
in  the  course  of  the  argument,  iieitlicr  pai*ty  probably 
bting  over  anxious  to  have  full  judgment  actually 
pponoimced/*  This  conckision  of  a  suit  was  very 
common  in  Lord  Eldon's  Chancellorship ;  I>ecau8e| 
\vith  all  his  caution  about  delivering  any  opinion  in 
the  natui*e  oi  a  inmiiuff  dccisioiij  he  \\iis  in  the  frequent 
luibit  of  intimating  his  own  view  on  the  argument  of 
Counsel,  and  from  that  view  he  m*an*ely  ever  depart c*d 
in  pronouncing  the  formal  judgment  of  the  Court. 
Tlie  Law  Magazine  reconln  an  observation  made  by 
Sir  Samuel  Itomilly,  touching  this  habit  of  Lord  EI' 
don,  V\mn  one  occasion,  "in  a  ea.^  of  very  consider 
*'able  importance,  his  Lordi^hip  i*iioke  for  nearly  tur 
**  I)our8,  and  was  listened  to,  m  he  alw^' 
vou  in.  2 
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^^  the  most  marked  attention  by  all  the  Bar."  At  the 
dose  he  said  he  would  take  home  the  papers  and  read 
them  carefully,  and  would  tell  the  parties  on  a  future 
day  what  his  judgment  would  be, — having  in  sub- 
stance and  essence  pronounced  that  judgment  in  the 
very  address  he  was  then  concluding.  "  Sir  Samuel 
"  RomiUy  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  turning  round  to 
"  the  gentlemen  behind  him,  said,  *  Now  is  not  this  ex- 
" '  traordinary  ?  I  never  heard  a  more  satisfactory 
"  ^  judgment^  and  yet  the  Giancellor  cannot  make  up 
*'  *  his  mind.*  It  is  wonderful,'  continued  Sir  Samuel ; 
"  *  and  the  more  so,  because,  however  long  he  takes 
"  *  to  consider  a  case,  I  scarcely  ever  knew  him  to  dif- 
"  *  fer  from  \iva  first  impression.^  "  f 

A  similar  opinion  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Brougham, 
who  had  great  practice  before  Lord  Eldon  in  the 
House  of  Lords  t ;  and  so  well  was  the  value  of  this 
*'  first  impression '  understood  by  the  solicitors  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  that,  as  was  said  by  Mr.  Whitton, 
one  of  the  most  experienced  and  practical  among 
them,  on  his  examination  before  the  Chancery  Com- 
mission, ''If  the  parties  get  an  intimation  of  my 
Lord's  opinion  on  the  point  in  the  cause,  all  the  rest 
becomes  a  matter  of  course'"  §  When  this  intimation 
had  been  obtained  during  the  argument  upon  a  motion 
or  exception,  and  the  solicitors  were  satisfied,  the 
Chancellor  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  culpable,  if  he 

*  Probably  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  phrase  may  have  been,  the 
Chancellor  cannot  make  up  his  decision  ;  for  the  very  point  of  the 
observation  was  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind. 

f  LawMagazine.  No.  XLII. 

X  Pari.  Deb.,  18  May  1826,  and  27  Feb.  1827. 

§  Report,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  9  March 
1826,  p.  75. 
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did  not  put  aside  other  mutters  of  urgency  to  complete 
a  jiidj»^nent,  of  which  nobody  seemed  to  Ik!  in  want, 
and  of  which  the  substance  had  been  already  given  out 
by  liini* 

It  appears,  then,  that  among  all  the  instances  of  de- 
lay imputed  to  Lord  Eldon  by  Mr,  AVilUams  in  the 
debate  of  1823,  a  clear  bkmc  attachc*d  %o  the  Chao* 
celior  only  in  the  one  cast*  l>efore  mentioned,  of  Ware 
Horwood.     But  another  year  having  been  taken  to 
ther  grievances^  llr*  WiUiains  aiine  to  the  debate  of 
24  Feb,  1824,  provided  with  a  frc^sh  set  of  counts  for 
his  indictment*     He  liad  given  hitnself,  indeed,  a  wide 
range  in  order  to  collect  his  evidence ;  for,  of  the  five 
Iditional  inst^inceH,  as  to  which  he  was  able  in  1824 
\  show  that  there  had  l)een  an  excessive  delay  of  judg- 
DJent  on  the  part  of  the  Chancellor,  two  were  Ciises  on 
which  the  Chancellor's  decision  had  been  obtained  so 
long  In^fore  as  1823, — ^  Dudley  v.  Freeman,  and  Copis 
t*-  Alicklleton  ;^ — on  another  not  specified  by  name*,  the 
decision  liad  been  given  in   1821  ;   and   in  anotheri 
Cobb  V*  Lord  Mount  forth  the  dates  were  not  stated. 
In  the  fifth.  Lord  Muirn  i\  Wyatt,  there  had  been 
a  compromise,  of  which  the  dat**  did  not  appear.     Be- 
side these,  a   fc^ixth   was  mentioned f,  but  with  tJiis 
last  the  Chancellor  had  never  hat!   any  thing  what- 
ever to  do,  the  cause  having  lieen  compmmisied  with- 
out coming  before  him  at  all.     Still  however  it  did 
thus  appear,    that   durimj  a  period  uf  between  tfitee  \ 
amifmw  years  pivceding  this  debate*,  tlien^  had  really 
been^  bedside  the  iM^fon*  discusiH*d  cai^c  of  Wiiru  i         ^ 


•  FnrL  l)cl>.,  Ftb.  r«24.  pji*  S«(i,3K 
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wood,  five  instances  in  which  the  Chancellor  had  laid 
himself  open  to  a  very  just  imputation  of  delay. 

Mr.  Williams  did  not  omit  on  that  occasion  to  no- 
tice also  those  matters  (being  causes,  rehearings,  or 
appeals)  which  were  then  waiting  for  judgment.  The 
names  of  them  were,  Wienholt  v.  Logan,  Nunn  v. 
Agutter,  Attorney-General  v.  Mansfield,  Cocks  v.  Lord 
Somers,  and  Powell  v.  Mouchet.  The  last  he  himself 
stated  to  have  been  only  part-heard  ;  in  which  stage 
it  was  not  even  ripe  for  judgment.  In  the  last  but 
one,  that  of  Cocks  v.  Lord  Somers,  the  hearing  ap- 
pears, from  the  Court  papers  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Chancery  Report,  p.  744,  to  have  been  completed  but 
so  lately  before,  as  the  4th  of  that  same  month  of 
February  in  which  Mr.  Williams  made  his  statement ; 
so  that  it  had  been  ripe  for  decision  only  a  few  days. 
The  hearing  of  the  Attorney-General's  suit  against 
Mansfield  appears  to  have  been  completed  but  on  the 
17th  of  the  preceding  month  ;  so  that  it  had  been  ripe 
for  a  decision  only  between  five  and  six  weeks.*  The 
hearings  of  Nunn  v.  Agutter,  and  Wienholt  v.  Logan, 
appear  to  have  been  completed  respectively  on  the 
11th  and  12th  days  of  December,  1823t;  ^  tl^at, 
exclusively  of  the  Christmas  vacation,  the  judg- 
ments in  them  had  been  waiting  little  more  than  two 
months.  At  the  moment,  therefore,  when  the  Chan- 
cellor was  thus  assailed  by  the  Whig  opposition  for 
the  heart-breaking  arrear  of  his  judgments,  the  whole 
number  appearing  to  be  due  was  four,  and  the  greatest 
length  of  alleged  arrear  was  from  December  to  the 
following  February. 

•  Appendix,  pp.  738.  f  Appendix,  pp.  733,  734. 
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The  cases  mentioned  by  Mr.  Willinms  were  oiilj 
causes,  relieapingH,  and  appeiils.  These,  being  the 
heaviest  classes  of  business,  were  the  most  likely  to 
inchide  cases  on  wliich  the  judgments  would  be  de- 
ferred for  consideration.  If  tliere  were  at  that  moment 
any  other  imitters  of  weight  on  which  the  judgmuntB 
were  then  in  arrear,  it  is  not  to  i)e  supposed  tliat  the 
accusation  would  have  been  confined  to  causes,  rehear- 
in|»i*,  and  iippeuls. 

The  Chiincellor  and  the  G  vemment  having  con- 
tented, in  this  debate  i  f  the  24th  of  February  1824, 
to  issue  a  Commission  for  inquiring  into  the  means  by 
whicli  time  mid  expense  might  l>e  saved  to  the  suitors 
inChancerj', — and  the  res|>onsibility  Ix'ingthus  shitted 
1mm  tlie  indindual  Chancellor  to  the  whole  body  of 
Commissioner,— the  dehiys  of  Chancery  lost,  for  some 
time^  their  value  as  a  party  topic,  and  the  s)Tn|Kithies 
of  the  opposition  for  the  suitors  became  proi^irtionally 
obtuj*e. 

In  the  following  year  indeed  (1825,  May  31),  whOe 
the  Commission  was  still  sitting,  Mr.  Williams  presentiHl 
to  the  House  of  Commons  some  ijetitions,  six  in  nunil>er; 
but  he  thought  it  necessary  to  preface  his  statement, 
not  onl\'  by  declining  to  ground  any  motion  un  them, 
but  by  diHchiiming  all  responsibility  for  the  truth  of 
their  contents.  In  the  first  of  these. — ^the  [>etitiou  of 
flittiuel  Kaliner,  ui  which  there  was  alleged  a  deky  of 
jtidgment  fmni  Dei^ember  to  March,  —  the  blame  to 
the  Chancellor  turned  not  on  the  actual  lengtli  of 
time  whi<'li  was  by  no  nieans  excessive,  but  on  the 
M  lact  of  his  having  made  n^ix^ated  promises  to  give  his 
H  decision,  and  fsuletl  to  keep  them ;  and  this,  if  taken  to 
B  be  tnie,   which,   however,   Mr.  Williams  declined  to 

B  z  a 
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Vouch,  would  unquestionably  have  been  a  valid  cause 
of  complaint  against  him,  on  account  of  the  repeated 
fee  chargeable  by  the  solicitor  for  attendance  in 
court  on  each  morning  when  the  cause  stood  for  judg- 
ment in  the  paper.  But  in  all  the  other  five  of  the 
petitions  then  presented  by  Mr.  Williams  to  the  House, 
the  circumstances  complained  of  were  such  as,  whether 
true  or  not,  reflected  no  sort  of  blame  upon  the  Chan- 
cellor ;  who,  indeed,  will  be  found,  upon  the  very  fiice 
of  them,  to  have  been  so  clearly  unconnected  with  the 
matters  they  disclose,  that  it  is  needless  to  trouble  the 
reader  with  any  thing  more  than  a  simple  reference 
to  them  as  they  stand  in  the  Parliamentary  debates  of 
May  31st,  1825. 

There  was  at  one  time  a  story  in  circulation, 
about  "  his  deferring  his  judgment  so  long  in  a 
^*  case  of  foreign  fruit,  that  the  counsel  told  his 
"  Lordship  they  would  not  trouble  him  further,  as 
"the  fruit  was  all  spoilt  and  thrown  into  the  sea." 
This  may  be  an  amusing  tale,  but  it  is  a  groundless 
one.  The  judgment  appears  from  the  report  to  have 
been  given  instantly  upon  the  argument;  and  as  to 
the  spoUing  of  the  fruit,  the  fact  is,  that  the  parcels  of 
fruit  in  question  had,  long  before  the  commencement 
of  any  litigation,  been  delivered  to  the  plaintiffs,  whose 
suit  in  Chancery  had  no  relation  to  the  fruit  itself,  but 
was  framed  for  an  injunction  and  discovery,  in  order 
to  stay,  under  particular  circumstances,  an  action 
which  had  been  brought  at  law  for  the  price  of  the 
article  so  delivered.* 

The  Chancery  Commission  of  1824  brought  to  public 
notice  another  instance  of  a  judgment  unreasonably 

♦  Cousins  V.  Smith,  13  Ves.  542. 
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dekyodj  of  which  it  may  be  proper  very  briefly  to 
stute  the  circumstances.  It  was  in  the  case  of  Ers- 
kine  ih  Garth  shore,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Leake  on  hh 
exiujiinatiou  before  that  Commission,  From  Novemliei* 
1816,  when  the  Chancellor  heard  it,  expressing  his 
opinion  and  promising  to  give  the  judgment  in  form 
within  a  faw  days,  the  parties  liad  allowed  the  matter 
to  sleep  until  1820  ;  and  as  the  Chancellor  had  at  the 
hearing  intimated  his  view,  which  was  generally  found 
to  satisfy  the  parties  without  a  fonnal  judgment,  there 
had  been  no  great  reason  to  supixjse  tluit  the  fonutd 
judgment  would  ever  be  called  for.  On  this  occasion, 
huwevt  r,  the  matter  was  nut  destined  t^i  adjust  itself 
utter  this  usual  fashion  ;  fur  in  May  1820,  Mr.  Lcake^ 
who  was  himself  one  of  the  solicitors  in  the  cause, 
wrotA*  t^  the  Chancellor,  *' humbly  entreating'^  \m 
Lordship's  judgment.  Meanwhile  the  pajK*rs  having 
lH?cn  removed  (It  doea  not  apjx^ar  how  or  when)  from 
the  table  which  the  Chancellor  allotted  to  his  un* 
finished  judgments,  he  had  dismisst*d  tlie  caust*  from 
his  mind  ns  one  that  had  been  settled  Ijetween  the 
purtiea  themselves.  He  wrote  the  following  imiwer  to 
Mr.  Leake :  — 

"  In  the  chaise  of  Ersklno  v-  GnrtlishorCt  tlie  impers*  were 
long  ago  taken  from  my  table.  I  have  deelred  Mr.  Hand  * 
to  nmke  an  im^uiry  for  thcin  ;  und,  undenstanding  fp>m  your 
note  that  I  Imve  lieen  luistaken  in  s^upposiiig  that  that  cause 
wiii*  tirruiiged,  OS  soon  as  I  get  the  [Miiions  I  will  dispoec  of  iu 
**  Yours  with  much  respect, 

«  Eldon.*' 

It  nhould  seem  that  the   papers  were   never  re* 
covered :  for,  at  the  time  of  Mr,  Leake's  examination 

*  An  ofBcifil  AttiificLimt  t^f  Lord  EIcIod* 
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in  1825,  the  judgment  had  not  been  given,  which, 
after  such  an  application,  it  would  surely  have  been  (as 
in  the  instance  of  Ware  v.  Horwood),  if  the  materials 
for  it  had  not  been  extinct.  • 

The  delay  complained  of  by  Mr.  Leake  as  having 
occurred  in  another  case,  that  of  FitzGerald  v.  Balfour  f, 
does  not  properly  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  inquiry 
into  the  list  of  judgments  unreasonably  delayed ;  be- 
cause, though  the  Chancellor,  from  December  1817  to 
November  1821,  was  repeatedly  pressed  to  pronounce 
a  judgment  upon  this  case,  he  had  already,  in  July 
1817,  made  an  order  upon  it,  by  which  he  held  it  to 
have  been  finally  decided. 

Mr.  Leake  instances  also  a  delay  of  judgment  upon 
an  important  motion  in  the  case  of  Waters  v.  Taylor : 
but  this  delay,  though  apparently  not  to  be  justified, 
had  been  of  no  more  than  a  few  months'  duration.  J  In 
another  part  of  his  examination,  he  assigns  a  reason 
for  the  delays  between  hearing  and  judgment,  which 
goes  some,  though  not  a  great  way,  to  exonerate  the 
Chancellor,— namely,  the  inconvenient  habit,  prevalent 
among  the  Counsel  in  leading  business,  of  fiitting  from 
court  to  court,  so  as  often  to  be  absent  during  the 
arguments  upon  which  they  have  to  reply.  Mr.  Leake 
truly  says, 

"  This  induces  great  confusion ;  and  the  judge  has  no 
other  alternative  (as  it  would  seem  to  me)  but  to  either  have 
the  cause  or  motion  properly  and  regularly  reargued  before 
him  by  the  counsel  on  each  side,  in  the  presence  of  each 
other,  or  to  postpone  his  judgment  until  he  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  reading   or   looking  into  the  pleadings  and 

•  Chancery  Commissioners'  Heport,  pp.  454,  455. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  153.  t  Ibid.,  p.  456. 
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docunie^ta  relating  thereto,  and  by  iuch  means  RBcertain- 
ing  wimt  are  the  real  [iicls  of  the  case  upon  which  he  19 
called  upon  to  pionomice  judgment ;  and  the  conficqneucc  h^ 
thttt  judipncnt  is  so  often  postponed,  owing  to  the  pre^urc  of 
other  (|M?rlmp3  eiiually  important)  bn^inesis  from  dny  to  day, 
that  one  half  of  the  tune  of  the  Court  k  oeeupieil  in  appli* 
cations  for  the  doetmon  of  the  Courtj  or  m  re-stating  or 
re-arguing,  and  not  unfreqnently  in  some  other  Bhajx?,  tlio 
eau^*8  i>r  motions  which  Imvij  been  formerly  hcanl  by  the 
tlndge  in  the  maniier  and  under  the  circunistanees  I  have 
already  described.^ 


Four  other  cases  of  exeessive  clelny  were  mentioned 
by  Mr,WiUiaDis  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  18th 
of  ilay  1826;  but  there  wcix;  only  two  of  them  in 
which  that  delay  urosi*  from  poistpoiiemeiit  of  tliu  de- 
cision. In  another  of  them  the  judgme^nt  had  lieen 
given,  though  the  minuten  had  not  been  handed  to  the 
Registrar  to  dniw  the  order  or  deeree  in  form :  and 
in  the  fourth  rase,  it  does  not  ai>{)ear  that  tJie  appeal 
was  ever  brought  to  hearing. 

The  instances  of  really  blainable  delay,  which  the 
induj^try  either  of  patriotism  or  of  jmrty  has  been 
able  specifically  to  point  out,  whether  in  Parliament,  or 
in  the  ^*  Edinburgh  Review,**  or  before  the  Chancery 
Conmiission,  have  been  thus  parlicuhirly  noticed,  not 
with  any  view  of  justifying  tlic  Chantxdlors  admitted 
deficiency  in  i^onie  of  these  paiiicular  cases,  but  for  the 
purjjo:^  of  n^ducing  the  exaggerated  rt'pregentations 
of  his  opponents  to  the  simiile  dimensions  of  truth, 
*^  5Iany  judgment^'*  observes  Mr.  Colville,  the  regis- 
trar, in  a  conununication  to  the  writer  of  this  biogra- 
phy, -*  wore  dehiyetl,  by  the  occasion  for  supplemental 
billn^  amendments  in  pleadings  and  other  points  of 
prqcecdure,  which  were  not  perceived  to  be  necessary 
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till  the  defect  was  discovered  by  Lord  Eldon  himself." 
It  was  to  be  lamented,  no  doubt,  that  any  cases  should 
have  occurred  in  which  his  delay  of  judgment  gave 
just  cause  of  complaint ;  but  a  list  of  eight  or  ten  judg- 
ments blameably  deferred,  among  several  thousands 
dispatched,  wiU  go  very  little  way  to  make  out  the 
charge  brought  against  him,  of  delays  so  accumulated 
by  his  fault  as  to  choke  the  main  stream  of  the  Court's 
business.  Moreover,  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  could  not 
appear  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  possess 
that  popular  body  with  his  reasons  for  particular  doubts 
or  particular  delays,  even  the  cases  specified  are  far 
from  carrjdng  the  weight  of  a  charge  established  after 
a  hearing  of  both  sides.  It  ought  likewise  to  have 
occurred  to  his  accusers,  that  if  he  had  sought  only  his 
own  credit  with  the  world,  instead  of  considering  the  in- 
terests of  justice,  it  would  have  been  his  policy  to  dis- 
patch, at  whatever  disadvantage  to  the  abstract  integrity 
of  legal  doctrines,  every  matter  which  was  beginning 
to  look  at  all  stale  in  his  paper,  and  then  there  would 
have  been  no  obviously  strong  cases  to  fasten  upon. 
But  it  is  a  remark,  and  a  very  material  one,  of  Mr. 
Colville,  that  "  Lord  Eldon  never  aflfected  a  great  show 
of  work  ;  never  selected  that  portion  of  business  which 
strikes  the  eye;  — to  use  a  common  phrase  amongst  us, 
he  did  a  great  deal  of  work  that  does  not  count." 

When  any  body  ventured  to  observe  upon  the  ex- 
tremely small  proportion,  which  the  few  instances  of 
judgments  in  arrear  bore  to  the  great  mass  of  business 
dispatched,  it  was  artfully  answered  that  a  host  of  ex- 
amples would  have  been  procured,  but  for  the  fears  of 
solicitors  and  suitors  lest  their  public  virtue  should 
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lie  visited  upon  their  private  interests.  Times  have 
been,  when  that  iirgiiment  would  have  had  some 
weight ;  but,  in  these  days  of  publicitj^  no  man  tears 
foul  play  by  reason  of  any  offence  given  by  him  to  a 
Judge  of  any  of  the  supreme  tribunals.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  Been  any  thing 
of  pmctice  in  those  Courts,  that  if  any  description  of 
suitor  or  solicitor  exists  to  whom  a  greater  latitude  is 
permitted  than  to  his  ncighlx)urs, — who  is  i*ui*e  to 
Itave  all  his  right  anrl  a  little  indidgence  into  the  bar- 
gain,— it  is  that  sort  of  person  who  makea  himself 
nutonously  troublesome  and  obnoxious, — whom  the 
Judges,  acting,  as  they  do,  in  the  broad  light  of 
public  observation,  are  a  little  opt  to  lean  towards^ 
precisely  from  suspecting  themselves  to  lean  affahi^t 

"Ay,  but  if  I  am  not  prc^judiced  in  Court,**  an  un* 
named  solicitor  is  supijosed  to  liave  said,  "  I  shall  be- 
'*  come  a  marked  man  in  tlje  surrounding  offices,  and 
"  my  businests  vnll  l>e  traversed  and  imjx^dcd/'*     No 

icitor  who  had  had  miu^h  business  would  have  fallen 
such  an  errur<  The  truth  of  the  case  is  luuch 
more  nearly  iipproached  in  Mr,  Field's  pamphlet  of 
1840,  called  '*  Observations  of  a  Solicitor  on  the  Equity 
Courts f,**  where  a  leading  officer  of  the  Court  is  stated 
to  hav(*  remarked,  that  there  were  only  two  classes  (of 
solicitors)  for  whom  the  officers  would  put  themselves 
out  of  their  way, —  ^^  gentlemen,  to  oblige  them  ;  and 
btackfuards^  to  ijet  rid  of  them^^ 

But  the  insinuation  about  the  numerous  eases  in  the 
back  ground  may  be  met  by  a  more  specific  kind  of 
aniwer.     iVs  tlie  stir  wluch  bad  been  made  by  the 

•  Mr.  WiOkiut**  ftpeeehf  Hoaae  af  CcunntoiM^  24lh  Feb,  imA. 
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Hikrx,  27. 

Jjksiet,  25. 

Tiininr,  23. 
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HiLffr,  25. 

Ejister,  24. 

Trinity,  26. 


TImj  n;»ult  JH,  tlittt  the  ^r^e«f  nuinber  of  judgments 
wtiii;lii  at  tliij  c'^immenceinent  of  any  one  term  during 
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tliis  long  periadj  were  in  arrear  from  Lonl  Eldon^  upon 
appeak,  rehearinga,  causes,  future  dirertions,  pleas, 
demutrc^rs,  exceptions,  and  petitions,  —  that  i»,  upon 
the  aggregate  of  all  business  except  motions,  was  27  j 
the  smallest  number,  20;  and  the  number  upon  the 
average  of  all  the  terms,  between  23  and  24* 

The  list  of  each  tenn  was  generally  more  or  less 
reduced  before  the  term  suecotHling,  which  brought,  of 
coureic%  a  new  list  of  its  own.  Thus,  at  the  commeiice- 
mcnt  of  the  term  which  immediately  preceded  Mr* 
Williams's  enumeration  of  judgments  in  arrear,  that 
is,  Hilar}'  Tenn,  January  18  24»  there  had  bei-n  25  eaaee 
waiting  for  judgment*  On  the  24th  of  the  next  month, 
February,  when  ilr.  AVillianij*  made  liis  motion^  there 
were  standing  for  judgment,  according  to  his  own 
showings  no  more  than  tive  cases,  one  of  which, 
Powell  i\  Mouchet,  was  admitted  by  him  to  have  beeti 
not  then  lieard  out.  Another,  Cocks  v\  Soinerj*,  had 
been  heard  mice  the  tii-st  day  of  the  preceding  Hilary 
Tenn,  and  would  therefort*  have  no  place  among  the 
25  cases  which,  on  that  day,  were  waiting  for  judg- 
ment, but  would  fall  into  the  list  of  judgments  due 
on  the  first  day  of  Easter  Term,  Thus  the  list  of 
25  cases,  waiting  for  judgment  on  the  finst  tlay  of 
Hilary  —  that  is,  in  Jaimaiy  —  will  appc^ar  to  have 
Ikh'H  reduced  by  the  Chancellor,  by  the  24th  of 
February,  to  the  muulxT  of  3,  And  so  with  respect 
to  the  judgments  of  preceding  terms. 

U  has  tiften  l»een  said  •.  Lord  Eldon  could  decide 
fa»t  eiiougli  on  politicjil  qucHtions,  Tnie ;  iM^cause  on 
|K>liticiil  questions  there  are  usually  no  binding  pre- 

•  Se«  Ixini  Broagfiam*i  '*  Sketches  of  Sunesmcn,"  Second  Serfei. 
|ip,  60,  6L 
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cedents.  What  made  Lord  Eldon  hesitate  in  his 
legal  judgments  was  the  frequent  difficidt}-nf  recoil- 
ciliTig  tlie  equity  of  the  particular  ease  before  him 
with  the  general  doctrines  established  by  the  decisions 
of  his  predecessors.  On  the  question  resfpecting  the 
disposal  of  Bonaparta's  person,  he  did  doubt  and  long 
deKbemte ;  because  that  case,  though  a  political  one, 
was  a  case  to  be  decided  not  solely  by  eonsideratioQS 
of  public  justice  and  expediencyj  but  in  accordance 
also  with  tlie  settled  obligations  of  international  lawj 
"  During  my  Chancellorship/'  says  Lord  Eldon  him- 
self in  his  jVnecdote  Book,  "  1  was  much,  very  much 
blamed  for  not  gi\'ing  judgment  at  the  close  of  the 
arguments,  I  persevered  in  thisj  as  some  thought  from 
obstinacy,  but  in  truth  from  principle^  from  adherence 
to  a  rule  of  conduct,  formed  after  much  consideration 
what  course  of  proceeding  was  most  consonant  with  my 
duty.  With  Lord  Bacon,  '  I  confess  I  have  somewhat 
of  the  cunctative/  and^  mth  liim^  I  thought  that  ^  who- 
*  soever  is  not  wiser  upon  advice  than  upon  the  sud- 
'  den,  the  same  man  is  no  wiser  at  fifty  than  he  was 
'  at  thirty/  I  confess  that  no  man  ever  had  more  oc- 
casion than  I  had  to  use  the  expression,  which  was 
Lord  Bacon's  fatlier's  ordinarj^  word,  '  You  must  give 
me  time-'  I  always  thought  it  better  to  allow  myself 
to  doubt  be/ore  I  decided,  than  to  expose  myselt*  to 
the  misery  ajier  I  had  decided,  of  doubting  whether 
I  had  decided  rightly  and  justly.  It  is  true  that  too 
much  delay  before  decision  is  a  great  evil;  but  in 
many  instances^  delay  leads  eventuidly  to  prevent  de- 
lay ;  that  is,  the  delay,  which  enables  just  decision  to 
be  made,  accelerates  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  the 
suit :  and  I  have  some  reason  to  hope  that,  in  a  great 
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WMiy  eaaes,  Jinal  decision  would  have  been  infinitely 
longer  postponed,  if  doubts  as  to  the  soundness  of 
original  judgments  liad  led  to  rehearings  and  appealsj 
than  it  was  postponed,  when  infinite  care,  by  much  and 
anxious  and  long  considerationj  was  taken  to  form  an 
impregnable  original  decree.  The  business  of  the 
Court  wns  also  so  much  increased  in  some  periods  of 
ray  Chancellorship,  that  X  never  could  be  confident 
that  counsel  had  fully  infonned  me  of  the  facts  or 
of  the  law  of  nmny  of  the  cases ;  and  there  may  be 
found  not  a  few  instancesj  in  which  most  satiBfactory 
judgments  w^re  pronounced,  which  were  founded  upon 
facts  or  instnnnents  with  which  none  of  the  counsel 
who  argued  the  cases  were  acquainted,  though  such 
facts  and  instruments  formed  part  of  the  evidence  in 

the  cause.    One  remarkable  case  was and  Legard.* 

This  had  been  heard  at  the  Rolls,  and  an  elaborate 
judgment  given  upon  it.  A  case  was  sent  to  the 
Court  of  King's  Bencli  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges, 
and  they  certified  their  opinion  after  an  elaborate 
argument.  The  cause  then  came  ouj  up^n  furtlicr 
directions,  before  another  branch  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  judgment  was  given.  This  produced 
appeal  to  me  as  Chancellor.  The  matter  wim  long 
ttnd  ably  argued  ;  —  but,  before  the  Attorn  t^y-General, 
afterwards  Lord  Giftbrd,  replied,  I  tfX)k  the  piijxTs  to 
my  house,  and  afterwards,  going  into  court,  I  stated 
that  the  cause  might  stand  over  for  a  week  :  and  then 
mentioning  certain  circumstances  wliich  I  hud  dis- 
covered trom  the  paixirs,  and  wliich  had  never  been 

•  The  cause  of  Johnson  v,  Li^gard,  which,  Bccording  to  Turner 
and  Russell,  2B1,  went  through  all  the  stagea  here  reciipitiilated  by 
Lord  Eldon,  is  probably  the  case  t4>  which  he  refers,  thoygh  the 
di^overy  made  by  hiinself  b  not  iiietitioiaed  in  ihat  report 


Ir  Vi  -aft  Am:r!ieT--*jt*niiraL  ^i  :EiI  aie.  ac  xStts: 

&  Jmi^rnenr  ii^  ~vTk*  ipmalei  =7:1x1.  Tht^re  oqsz&e  boc  so 

hiLT^  hff^ftOL  Tpr^u  'liitt  Ter^  dr^  ruarrng,  a.  ^^■"" fl  cf 

idu^  hilL  Wrutu  "die  TmunHr  wag  ;isaiiL  maiMmied  n 
^y^ort.  Ir:  w^i*  n-hnirr^i  'ry  all  parig*  rz&st  ^adk  oo^lit 
rj-j  hx7^.  rjfir^^  ami  mcac  h«r.  tne  *ai»i  rf  die  saxc — ^In 
i:ke  La.^  ^e»ioru  I'^27.  untrr*^  wri^  an.  appeal  itouL  dhe 
jryii^rTOfiTLZ  ot  rie  V:i!»r-*!."hAn>.irIL:'r  in  a  iraiise  to  siet  aside 
:fc  Uaj^r.  a*  havini:  h*=*n  inipri-p^Miy  «?iy€amed  finom  s 
LkTifilord  hv  hL*  s&^ani  an»i  arromtfy :  the  bill  tnaliiy 
f hf:  lf:aj¥;  &•  Grr»i  ac  law.  h-ot  tLiL  l>^iig  so  obcaiiiecL 
it  4ioaM  be  dhi:Iaivd  in  D:iTiitry  t«>  be  voii  After  all 
th#:  argumfrTifji  in  the  CVxirt  btrljw  and  at  the  bar  of 
tJifr  Wf^oxh  of  Lord*.  I  called  tor  the  lease.  It  was 
tbffTi  found  not  to  be  a  good  lease  at  law.  and  that 
¥j{mty  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.** 

Tliat  the  deliVieration  bestowed  by  him  upon  his 
jijrJgmentH  had  the  effect,  which  in  the  foregrong  ex- 
tract he  ai4cribe€l  to  it,  of  saving  the  parties  from  the 
i:X]ff'jm:  and  delay  of  re-hearings  and  appeals,  was 
a/lrnitted  }fy  Mr.  Brougham  in  the  debate  of  5th  June 
1 823  ;  who,  in  impeaching  the  credit  usually  given  to 
Jjord  Eldon  for  the  fewness  of  the  appeals  from  his 
('ourt  to  the  House  of  Lords,  assigns  this  odd  reason, 
that  "  his  judgments  were  known  to  be  given  so  ad- 
"  viMedli/j  that  he  would  not  hastily  change  them." 

Mr.  Basil  Montagu,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
C/hnnccry  Commission,  22nd  July  1825*,  refers  to  a 
CM  HO  of  K\  parte  Blackburn,  which  he  had  argued  two 

•  Report,pp.  411,  412. 
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or  thrtH*  thnm^  unci  in  which  he  hail  ba^n  quite  sattHfietl 
with  rhe  validity  of  his  owii  nrgument.     He  stiyi, — 

1  it  ugalu  ami  agaio  in  tlie  Cuurt,  but  I  could 
At  lii5«t  the  Lonl  Chancellor  stnti4 


not 


I  tpentiotiiKJ 
ohtfiin  judgment 


Umt  he  had  Ixrn  ddiberating  ui>on  th<!  case  for  many  hours 
during  the  night,  and  that  tlierc  was  one  point  which  had 
edcapcil  mc  in  ujy  arguinout^  to  which  he  wished  to  direct  uiy 
fittentiun ;  and  he  waa  pleaaed  to  direet  uiy  attention  to  it, 
and  to  desire  it  to  be  reargued :  and  upon  rearguing  it,  1  waa 
ftatisfieil  that  he  wa^  right  and  I  viim  wrong ;  and  whatever 
inay  luivt?  Ikh^u  tlie  ciiuftc  ni'  the  delay,  the  eoatsequence  has 
baim  tliat  he  haa  prevented  the  injustiee  which  I  should  have 
pormiad«Hl  liini  to  have  committed/* 

In  the  Houm!  cjf  I^onls,  on  one  ocaision,  whiii  the 
ea»e8  printed  (or  tlie  use  of  tlie  Peers  hud  oinitted  cer- 
tain essential  [mrticular^j  Lord  Kldun  said^^ — 

"  It  will  \m  a  consolation  to  me,  during  iny  remaining  life, 
knowing  that  it  hai  Ijeen  eaid  that  I  ha\e  been  dilatory  in 
deci^^ion,  that  I  huve,  by  looking  at  the  original  instrnmcnU. 
save*!  to  the  right  owner  many  a  knded  estate,  whieh  would 
otiterwieie,  prokibly*  have  lieen  given  t4>  hia  advcrfiary.**t 

Almut  1S33,  at  dinner  in  Men^hant  Tailors'  Hull, 
he  related,  to  Mr.  Jolin  Atkins,  this  example  of  the 
benefit  resulting  from  his  known  practice?  of  perusing 
the  jMpers  in  suit?*  of  difficulty : — **  Lord  Abei]gB- 
'*  vennv,'*  said  Lord  FJdon,  "  told  me  he  once  contpm- 
•*  ini^Hl  a  suit,  l>eeausc  his  uttorney  had  told  him  there 
*'  \vm  in  his  case  a  wmk  jxHtit,  which,  ttinugh  the  op- 
**  I^Kising  |mrties  wvrv  not  aware  of  itj  thni  old  feUow 
*'  would  be  Hurc  to  find  out  if  the  cam  cmne  before 

Conversing  on  these  subjecbi  with  Mrs.  Forster,  be 
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said  to  her,  "  I  was  often  accused  of  slowness  in  my  de- 
cisions, but  really  it  was  sometimes  incompatible  with 
justice  to  decide  quicker.  Now  I  will  tell  you  what  hap- 
pened in  one  case :  it  was  a  cause  where  one  party  had 
sold  an  estate,  and  the  purchaser  had  afterwards  declined 
completing  the  bargain,  and  the  estate  was  thrown  back 
on  the  seller's  hands ;  this  was  a  suit  to  compel  the 
completion  of  the  sale  and  the  payment  of  the  pur- 
chase-money. Well,  it  was  argued  before  me  at  great 
length,  and  extracts  from  various  documents  were 
read  in  court,  and  I  was  then  pressed  by  the  counsel 
to  deliver  my  judgment  the  following  day.  I  refused 
to  do  this,  stating  that  I  made  a  rule  to  read  over  and 
consider  aU  the  wi'itten  documents  brought  into 
court,  and  that,  as  there  was  an  important  question 
to  be  discussed  that  night  in  the  House  of  Lords,  I 
should  be  unable  to  do  this  before  the  next  morning. 
The  counsel,  however,  still  pressed  me,  observing  that 
it  was  so  clear  that  the  purchase  must  be  completed, 
that  a  decision  to  that  effect  would  satisfy  all  parties. 
I,  however,  refused  ;  I  examined  the  papers  that  night, 
and  when  I  went  into  court  in  the  morning,  I  called 
the  counsel,  and  said,  "  Gentlemen,  I  will  not  fix  to 
deliver  my  judgment  in  this  cause  to  morrow,  but  I 
will  fix  to-morrow  week,  in  order  to  give  you  time  to 
consider  a  point  to  which  you  have  not  adverted  in 
your  arguments.  The  question  is,  whether  this  gen- 
tleman is  to  be  compelled  to  complete  the  purchase. 
Now  I  am  of  opinion  that  he  cannot  be  compelled,  be- 
cause the  possessor  of  the  estate  has  no  power  to  sell ; 
if  you  will  look  at  the  whole  of  the  papers  I  examined 
last  night,  you  will  find  this  to  be  the  case.  At  the 
end  of  the  week  the  counsel  came  and  said,  *  We  give 
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in ;  m-  have  Tiotliing  to  say  against 
Lonltship  has  pointed  out^'     It  was 


the  fact  your 
quite 


necessary 

ni^ver  tu. trust  to  the  lawjx*rs  ;  it  is  their  business  to 
make  a  gixjd  vMm  tor  their  irlieiits ;  it  was  uiiiie  to 
aduamster  justice," 

The  follomng  pivssages  occur  in  a  letter  without 
date,  from  Lord  Eldoii  tu  the  Rev,  Matthew  Surtees : — * 

**  That  I  nmy  1>c  the  cibject  of  inaUgnitr,  and  thnt  I  *haU 
continue  bo  to  he,  alter  what  has  pnsiedj  nob<>dy  can  doubt  t 
tlie  victim  of  it  I  will  nt>t  b€.  I  thunk  Grod  1  bavo  some- 
lluiig  i*f  the  hcue  uctm  x>itm  recardaiio,  which  Artunls*  iiie  xi 
coriJ^Litian  wlilch  tlie  world  cannot  take  iiway :  and,  when  I 
ant  gfinct  jK^rhaps  tluit  world  may  be  dis|>o&ed  to  do  more 
justieo  to  my  tncmor}*  thaji,  wliilat  I  um  yet  in  \t,  1  e^n  deem 
i0  be  pmbable^  tiKHigh  I  am  imsure  ymi  I  receive  from  many 
ftxis  of  the  kiiigilonj,  and  from  &triingers  ti>  mo,  what  would 
relieve  me  from  tbo  uocujiincsj^  whicli  what  lias  been  iMusising 
might  have  createJ,  in  tli6  mind  of  a  man  iimibting  whether 
he  hiwl  done  his  rhily  to  the  be^t  of  hb  |K>wcr, 

**  My  hnbits  of  (iolng  judicial  husinejid  I  have  formed  and 
"        1  to  upon   prineiple  and    n[K>n  coumfiion  that    they 
:  ighi;   1  have  ilone  much  giKnl  by  adhflfing  to  them  — 
luHiute  g<XML 

'*A&  tiJ  whtit  I  \wiiv  of  my  tlotibtst  from  per^omi  who,  having 
no  doulttB  Ln>on  any  i-ubjeet^,  however  intricate  and  difticulti 
iet  up  as  the  DueCorea  Duhitantiumr  I  eanaole  myself  by 
ri*e*>ntH^ting  what  a  most  eminent  Chtineellor  in  Fran*^** 
(D'iVgueaaeau)  *'  flaid  to  his  §od.* 

''The  truth  i«,  I  dtniH  like  to  riak^  by  velocity,  tnuiii^ 
fcrring  projierty  fitun  those  to  wrhom  it  iR^long*,  to  those  who 
nmy  »p]ianntly«  but  not  really,  have  a  title  to  it, 

**Be  fw^nretl  that  glad  a*  I  ehoultl  be  to  retire,  I  will  never 
retire  in  c<implianee  with  the  viewa  of  the  malignity  which 
aiMaiU  me/' 

The  Anecdote  Hook  has  tliew  fiirther  notices  of  tho 
mne  siibjeet  :  — 

•  See  tho  »tiiotatiaii  bcf^l^er,  p*  415, 
A  A   2 
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^^  I  have  before  recorded  that  I  thought  it  my  iiir 
dispensable  duty,  as  a  Judge  in  Equity,  to  look  into 
the  whole  record  and  all  the  exhibits  and  proofa  in 
causes,  and  not  to  consider  myself  as  suffi<dently  in- 
formed by  counsel.  This,  I  am  sure,  was  right,  — 
not  only  because,  in  causes  originally  heard  before  me, 
I  learnt  much  of  what  was  necessary,  of  which  oounael 
had  not  informed  me,  but  because,  upon  re-hearings  of 
causes  before  me,  which  had  been  originally  heard  l^ 
others,  this,  my  opinion,  was  strongly  confirmed.  With 
respect  to  what  obtained  in  judgment  as  to  this, 
before  Lord  Kenyon  and  others  my  predecessors,  it 
ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  briefs  of  counsel,  as 
prepared  by  the  old  solicitors  of  the  Court,  though  not 
half  so  voluminous  as  briefs  in  later  days,  contained 
frequently  a  very  complete  abstract  of  all  that  was 
material  of  fact,  and  a  statement,  usually  very  ac- 
curate, of  all  that  was  material  in  law  and  precedent, 
thereby  counsel  being  enabled,  notwithstanding  the 
hurry  of  business,  fully  to  inform  the  Court  in  those 


"  Lord  Thurlow  told  me  that  he  made  it  a  rule 
always  to  hear  the  counsel  who  were  to  support  in  a 
cause  that  opinion  in  fisivour  of  which  he  had  re- 
ceived an  impression.  I  asked  him  what  had  led  him 
to  adopt  that  rule.  He  said  that  if  counsel  had 
done  their  duty,  they  must  know  every  point  of  their 
client's  case,  every  strong  point  and  every  weak 
point;  that  a  sort  of  impression  was  made  upon 
his  mind  by  what  he  heard  from  counsel,  but  that 
counsel,  who  knew  the  weak  points  in  their  case  from 
reading,  and  which  he  could  only  learn  from  hear- 
ing, frequently  gave  him  credit  for  being  aware  of 
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objections  wliich  really  bad  not  occurred  to  bim, 
wliich  they,  however,  stated  as  having  probably  oc- 
curred to  hini,  and  wliich  they  proceeded  to  discus 
and  to  answer.  That  it  frequently,  liowever^  happened 
that  the  objections,  stated  by  them  and  which  they 
thought  hfid,  but  which  had  not.  m^curred  to  him, 
when  he  came  to  connider  them,  were  found  to  be  un- 
ftnsworable,  and  such  as  obliged  him  to  change  his 
itst  opinions;  and,  as  a  prtM>f  of  this,  he  proceeded 
to  mortitj'  me  by  saying,  that  I  had  oft^^n  given  him 
credit  for  thinking  of  oljjections  which  had  esca[)ed 
him  altogctlier,  and  in  attempts  to  answer  them  had 
Batisfied  him  that  1  was  wnrng,  or  nither  that  my 
client  was,  and  that  he  had  been  likely  to  be  xtTong 
also*  If  this  was  a  wise  rule  for  a  Jndge  to  adopt, 
how  few  have  adopted  it  !  I  remember  Lord  Thurlow 
stating  to  Mr,  Jufitic*e  Goidd,  who  had  been  with  two 
Ma»t4*rs,  hearing  a  cjiuse  for  him  in  Lincoln's  Inn, 
that  he  had  been  along  while  about  it.  The  old  Judge 
replied,  '  Gixl  grant  that  when  you  arc  as  old  as  I  am, 

*  your  sleep  may  be  as  little  interrupted  as  mine  is, 

*  by  any  reflection  thnt  in  judgment  you  have  been 
'  too  hasty/  " 

Tn  the  different  modes  of  transarting  judicial  busi^ 
nem,  as  in  most  other  aflairs  of  life,  there  h  a  balance 
of  advantages  and  disiid vantages.  One  Judge  givt^s  a 
quicker  judgment,  but  less  to  be  reJied  on  :  another's 
decision  is  slower,  but  more  secure  from  after  question* 
If  the  facility  of  the  <]uick4*r  Juflgt*  dij^pose  early  of 
original  cau^it^s,  thv  n^putation  *»!'  the  slower  may  lie  a 
niitterial  check  u|miii  np|H*ML»i,  Tims  have  the  {mFties 
to  m*\m3  lung-dchiyi»<l  judgment  of  Lord  Kldou  arrive<! 

a  final  rest  from  litigation,  while  other  suitors^  in 
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s^nmnarily,  btit  less 
coiichuri%i?ly,  adjudi- 
ji3I  knpoimded  before  aii  ap- 
3(or  m&t  tbe  portiei  to  the  suit 
ta  liaad  tfe  only  ^iacfs  bj  liid  catitiaii«  Sir  Gearge 
f^iy^A^it  IB  tke  Mmxm  upon  the  Scotch  Coutti!, 
3rd  JuIt  1839,  adfcfte  to  «  oonTersatioii  l>etwe3eii 
and  Ijori  l^l<W»i  in  which  Lord  Kldun.  vin- 
kk  €iini  fnddoc  oC  ddiWmtion,  observed  that 
a  natisred  aad  wArdigesled  jod^ment,  such  m  by 
tdcB^  cnfle  tne  he  WM  ioabled  lo  ptvparo,  ^^  hiMl 
*^  not  oiiIt  set  thmt  paiticnlar  question  at  fr^si^  but 
^  Imi  had  the  ^fecl  of  {ir^M^iiting  i^M^r  partie-y  from 
*^  wasting  tbfld  and  incuiring  expense*  by  briuging 
^  fonraid  dfiims  of  a  similar  description."  *  It  h 
to  be  reeoUectcdi  therelbt^  that  if  he  wbs  too  prone 
to  doubt  the  doiiiidiie8&  of  hi&  own  conclusions  (a 
defect  rarely  noted  in  cndinary  men)^  it  yms  because 
he  looked  upon  tbe  declsiou  oi  a  matter  before  him 
to  be  not  for  that  particular  case  alone^  but  for  all 
other  i^8GS  resembling  it  m  all  subsequent  time  ;  and 
thua,  if  justice  was  too  long  protmcted  in  the  first- 
occurring  instance  of  a  cla^  it  was,  by  that  very  pro- 
traction, secured  in  every  instance  occurring  after- 
wards. 

The  considerations  that  suspend  the  decisions  of 
Judges^  and  make  them  pause  with  anxiety  in  the 
execution  of  their  deeplyresponsible  office,  iire  justly 
refentd  by  Blackstoue  to  the  circmustanees  of  a  free 
and  highly-civilised  coimtrj'^  and  of  a  wealthy  and 
vastly  populous  territory, 

•  And  flee  a  spe<reli  of  Lord  Ehlon*&,  in  the  Um\AO  of  Lunii, 
Birliiiiitntary  DebftteA^  aOtb  June  1823. 
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"  Wliich,**  adda  he,  ^*  whenever  we  are  wUlmg  to  ejtchange 
"for  tyranny,  pf>yertyj  barbarienij  idlencae,  and  a  barren 
**  de^rtj  we  may  then  enjoy  the  same  dispatch  of  causes  that 
**  is  m  highly  extolled  in  some  foreign  couutries,  But  com- 
'*  mon  sense  and  a  little  experience  will  convince  us,  that 
**  tnore  time  and  eircunjBiX!Ctioii  are  requisHe  in  causes  where 
**  the  auitora  have  valuable  and  permanent  rights  to  loecj  than 
^'  where  their  property  la  trivial  aud  precarious,  and  wlmt 
"  the  kw  gives  them  to-day  may  be  seized  by  the  Prmce 
'*  to-morrow.  In  Turkey^  says  Montesquieu,  where  little 
•*  regard  is  shown  to  the  live^  or  fortunes  of  the  subject,  all 
"  cauBca  are  quickly  decided  ;  the  basha,  on  a  summary  hear- 
'^  ing,  orders  which  party  he  pleases  to  be  bastinadoed,  and 
**  then  sends  them  about  their  business  ;  but  in  free  states, 
"  the  truulilcj  expense,  and  delays  of  judicial  proceedings  are 
'*  the  price  that  every  subject  pays  for  his  liberty/'  —  3  Bin, 
C&m.  423, 


L  3. 

Hie  question,  however,  which  is  of  most  importance 
to  Lord  Eldon*s  judicial  reputation,  is  not  whether 
he  naay  have  deser\^ed  the  charge  of  too  long  po8tjx>n- 
ing  some  particular  judgments  on  difficult  questions, 
but  w^hcther  there  be  any  colour  for  the  other  accusa- 
tion, that  the  general  aiTear^  admitted  to  have  existed 
in  the  Court  of  Chancer}^  and  in  the  House  of  Lords 
during  a  great  part  of  his  time,  was  owing  to  his 
fault. 

In  the  first  place,  this  arrear,  though  certainly  a 
heavy  one,  was  not  really  what  primd  facie  it  ap|>eRred 
to  be.  In  the  pamphlet  already  quoted  (*'  Observa- 
tions on  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  "  *),  the 
author,  who  is  a  Barrister  in  large  practice,  has  the 
following    passage   res^xscting  the   arrears   in    1823, 

♦  PubUsbed  by  Mi%  Murray, 
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which  probably  affords  a  pretty  fair  sample  of  their 
character  in  any  other  given  year  or  years  of  Lord 
Eldon's  time :  — 

On  looking  over  the  present  cause  list,  out  of  the  first 
causes  which  stand  over  generally,  I  observe  as  many  as  fifty- 
eight  which  stood  over  in  the  paper  of  February  1822,  and 
they  have,  perhaps,  been  long  since  determined,  by  being  set 
down  again  for  hearing,  in  the  same  or  another  name ;  and 
I  do  not  doubt  but  that  in  the  list  of  causes,  which  make  up 
the  number  against  the  Court,  (for  those  who  erroneously 
calculate  its  delay  from  the  cause  paper,)  upwards  of  sixty 
causes  appear,  which  have  been  reset  down,  and  not  struck 
out  of  the  paper,  or  are  now  at  an  end,  from  deaths  of  par- 
ties, or  abandonment  of  the  suit.  Causes  at  the  hearing  are 
often  allowed  to  stand  over  generally,  at  the  request  of  the 
suitors,  to  add  parties,  or  on  account  of  deaths  or  change  of 
interest  after  the  cause  was  first  set  down;  and  the  suitors 
neither  proceed  nor  apply  to  the  Registrars  to  strike  the 
causes  out,  and  there  they  remain,  from  year  to  year,  a 
useless  incumbrance  to  the  paper.  I  know,  myself,  that  forty 
of  those  causes,  which  have  been  printed  and  carried  forward 
as  arrears  from  time  to  time,  in  the  cause  paper,  have  been 
there  for  many  years,  and  not  one  of  them  for  a  less  period 
than  three  or  four  years ;  and  I  have  not  any  doubt  but  there 
are  some  of  them  that  have  stood  over  for  ten  or  twenty 
years;  and  yet  their  prosecution  by  the  parties  has  been 
abandoned  for  many  years. —  I  was  well  assured,  from  ex- 
perience, that  the  causes  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  nominally 
in  arrear  were  most  of  them  causes  prematurely  set  down  and 
not  ready  to  be  heardy  and  therefore  I  was  at  the  cost  of 
ascertaining  the  state  of  fifty  of  the  present  causes,  which 
are  set  down  for  hearing,  beginning  at  Parker  v,  James,  and 
ending  at  Brandon  v.  Bowden  ;  and  I  find,  that  only  in  nine 
of  them  depositions  have  been  published :  and  when  I  tell 
the  reader  that,  till  publication  has  passed,  and  witnesses 
have  been  examined,  and  depositions  published  and  given  to 
the  solicitors,  the  briefs  cannot  be  prepared,  and  a  Chancery 
cause  is  not  ripe  for  hearing, —  he  will  agree  with  me,  that 
when  men  reason  On  the  delays  of  the  Court  from  the  state 
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of  tljc  cause  paper,  tliey  retiaon  on  errtjneoys  |ircmt8^»  and 
iilk  alKJut  what  tlicy  do  not  understand — The  fciregoing 
'^ftei^j  and  the  Appendixj  No.  2,  deitioiistrat^  tlmt,  among 
the  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  cauiea  treated  as  m  arrear 
in  February  1822,  there  really  were  not  eo  many  as  fifty 
actually  and  hmmjith'  in  arrear,  —  Pp.  38  tg  41* ;  and  see  the 
Ap[>endix  to  the  Pamphlet,  Nos.  2  and  3, 

When  the  Vice*  Chancellor's  Court  had  been  a  few 
yi'ars  estuhlished,  it  was  artfully  said,  **  Lunl  Eldon 
scart*ely  ever  lieiu*s  a  t-ause."  Literally^  as  to  eaiuiim^ 
thii^  was  true ;  and  hence  a  belief  arose  among  [lersons 
who^  being  unacquainted  with  the  vociibulary  of  the 
Regbter*s  Office,  supposed  tlie  duty  of  the  Court  of 
Chaniery  to  consist  almost  wholly  in  the  *'  hmring  of 
cau^es^*'  that  Lord  Eldon  did  hardly  any  business  in 
his  t*ourt.  They  were  not  aware  that,  in  utldition  to 
the  hearing  of  causes  strictly  bo  called,  and  of  matten* 
in  banlcrui^try  and  lunacy,  which  are  not  called 
*^^ causes"  but  **  petitions/'  he  was  seilulously  era- 
pinyeil  in  tlie  healing  of  appeals^  which  are  in  ffict 
eau8t*8  of  the  heaviest  description,  though  not  entered 
in  tlie  paper  under  the  name  of  *'  causes : ''  and  still 
less  were  they  aware  of  the  extensively  prevalent  prac- 
tice aln^dy  mentioned,  of  bringing  moHims  iK'fore  Loni 
Kldon,  whicli  involved  the  material  points  in  the  most 
important  of  the  causes  f>ending  before  the  Vice-Chiui- 
lellor,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  LoM  Eldon*s  opiiiion 
in  an  interiocutory  way,  and  so  saving  the  expense 
and  deky  of  ulterior  pitweeding.  Mr.  Crofts,  the  Ke- 
grstmr,  who  was  cKamined  in  1812,  Maivh  9thj  before 
Mr.  il-  A.  Taylt>Fs  Coumuttce  of  that  year,  gave  the 
^^    foUowing  evidence  :  — 

^H         **  State  from  your  own  knnwlc«lge  and  t*x|mricnee  what  m 
^m    '' liui  reason  that  that  inlcrval,  which  uaecl  to  he  {Mtseed  in 
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"  hearing  the  causes,  is  exhausted  by  the  continuance  of  the 
"Seal? — It  arises  from  motions  being  of  that  high  oonae- 
"  quence  that  the  point  in  the  cause  is  frequently  determined, 
^*  and  takes  up  a  great  time." 

This  practice,  from  the  prevalent  opinion  of  its 
utility  and  convenience,  continued  to  subsist  and  in- 
crease. In  1812  Mr.  Whitton,  a  veteran  Solicitor, 
whose  evidence  on  this  point  has  been  before  referred 
to,  was  asked,  in  the  course  of  his  examination  before 
the  Chancery  Commission  *, 

"  Q. — Has  that  practice,  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  deciding 
"causes  upon  motion  in  the  way  you  have  mentioned,  in^ 
'*  creased  considerably  since  you  first  knew  the  practice  of  the 
"Court? — Yes,  in  this  way:  I  have  frequently  been  in 
"  causes,  and  been  in  court,  when  interlocutory  applications 
"  have  been  made ;  and,  to  further  justice  between  the  par- 
"  ties,  my  Lord  Chancellor  has  said  frequently  that  he  would 
"  decide  the  question,  so  as  to  set  the  parties  at  rest  upon  it. 

"  Q. — Do  you  consider  such  a  course  of  proceeding  the 
"  most  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  suitors  generally  ?  — 
"  I  think  the  application  of  the  time  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
"  is  higlily  beneficial  to  the  suitors  in  that  way. 

"  Q. — Is  not  the  quantity  of  such  business,  and  the  time 
"  it  occupies,  such  as  in  a  great  measure  to  prevent  the  Lord 
"  Chancellor  attending  to  other  matters  in  his  Court  ?  —  Such 
"  matters  take  up  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  my  Lord 
"  Chancellor's  time,  and  of  course  he  cannot  hear  other  matters 
"whilst  he  is  hearing  them." 

Mr.  Hamilton,  also  an  experienced  Solicitor,  gives 
the  follo^ving  evidence : — 

"  I  know  that  it  has  frequently  happened,  that  when  par- 
"  tics  have  wished  to  have  the  Chancellor's  opinion  as  soon  as 
"  they  could,  they  have  endeavoured  to  frame  a  bill  for  the 
"  appointment  of  a  receiver  or  for  an  injunction,  in  order 

*  Chancery  Commissioners'  Report^  pp.  75,  76. 
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"  tlmt  they  tiiiglit,  oil  the  motioQ  tor  euch  receiver  or  uijunc- 
**  tioji,  dbcujw  the  question  in  cHspvit^  Inrtwcen  them. 

**  y.— Has  it  ut>t  iHjeu  tht  geaei^  habit  of  the  Pmfesiion, 
"  when  the  Chancellor's  opinion  was  given  upon  a  motion,  to 
"  cnni^iJer  tfifif  iis  tleeialve  of  the  Ciiuse^  and  not  to  go  further 
*'u[iijn  it?  —  It  htta:  it  hii^  hteu  coneiJcred  perfectly  uaetess 
"  to  go  further, 

*'  Q~ — Mm  thiit  habit  proceeded  from  the  confidence  felt  in 
•*  tho  Ctmiicelbr's  juilginent,  adverting  to  the  elabomte  eonai- 
"  domtion  he  bestows  on  motions  before  they  are  decided?— 
"  Undoubted Ivw  Another  retison  may  be,  that  the  Judge,  if 
'*  tlie  causae  cjune  to  a  liearing  in  tlie  C<nirt  Inflow,  would  pay 
**  that  d^^fereoce  to  Ids  judgiiientj  thai  ihey  wciukl  ik^ido  in 
•*  tlie  iaine  way :  or,  if  it  came  before  Aiw,  it  would  be  a  judg^ 
"  tn**nt  of  the  same  Chancellor  on  the  same  fiue«tion  :  —  it  ia 
"known  that  he  would  not  give  an  opinion  without  reading 
**  all  the*  pleadings  and  maturely  considering  the  qucsttion^  and 
"  iherefore  it  would  be  practieally  usele^^  to  go  further/" 

Verj'  often,  my^  Mr.  Ilainilton  f* 

"  A  great  deal  of  the  Chnncellors  time  w  taken  up  with  np- 
plicatioUH  on  tlie  jmrt  of  bankruj)t3  in  custotly,  who  ai'ebnJUght 
Up  on  wril^  of  haWns  corpus  to  l*e  tlischargcd*  These  appli- 
cations fn*<iueiiily  occupy  a  considerable  tiroes  luid  come  on 
to  the  interruption  of  every  other  buaitiess*" 

Tlie  mode  in  which  Lord  EIdon*s  politiL^l  adv^ersa- 
rien  rhiefiy  delighted  to  iinpemh  \m  ctffirieiuy  w«h  tho 
invidiuiii*  one  of  eonipari?ioiu  I'hey  alleged  that  hi* 
didtingui^lted  |*redtHT»sor,  Ltml  Manlwicke,  had  had 
m  much  to  do,  and  bad  doTie  it  effectivelyp  This  suc- 
cinct aiid  popular  form  of  dinparap^t^ment  fip])ears  to 
have  Imvii  firi^t  devis^ed  about  the  yeur  1812,  Lord 
Grey,  in  tlits  Hoiia^^  of  I^nK  on  the  24tli  of  June  in 
that  yuAir,  intimated  that  tlio  tiundx^r  uf  bills  in  Chan- 
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eery  was  then  less  than  in  the  time  of  Lord  Haidr 
wicke;  and  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  11th  of  February  1813,  resisted  the. 
Vice-Chancellor's  Appointment  Bill,  on  the  ground 
that  the  business,  "  strictly  so  called^  of  the  Court  of 
"  Chancery,  had  not  increased  since  the  year  1760," 
when  Lord  Hardwicke  was  Chancellor :  acknowled^g 
at  the  same  time  that  "  there  was  certainly  a  very  gr^t 
"  increase  in  the  bankrupt  business." 

Mr.  Raynsford,  one  of  the  Registrars  examined  be- 
fore the  Chancery  Conunission,  gives  a  very  different 
account.  The  following  questions  and  answers  occur 
in  the  evidence  of  this  practical  witness :  — 

'^Except  when  attending  the  House  of  Lords^  or  called  to 
attend  the  Council,  or  elsewhere  on  public  business,  does  the 
Chancellor  sit  constantly  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall  ?  —  Yes. 

"With  those  exceptions,  has  not  the  Chancellor  sate  two 
hours  later  than  Chancellors  usually  sate? —  27ie  hunness  has 
very  much  increased. 

"  Do  you  remember  LordRosslyn's  time  ?  —  Yes.  In  Lord 
Rosslyn's  time  the  business  did  not  require  so  much." 

Even  without  this  direct  testimony,  a  reflecting 
inquirer  would  have  been  disposed  to  question  Sir  S. 
Romilly's  statement,  upon  the  ground  of  general  pro- 
bability. The  total  amount  of  personal  property 
belonging  to  the  suitors  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
which  was  lodged  with  the  Accountant-General  of  that 
Court,  in  1750,  the  period  mentioned  by  Sir  S.  Romilly, 
was  1,665,160/.  By  the  end  of  the  same  century, 
that  amount  reached  17,000,000/. :  and  between  1800 
and  1820  it  increased  to  34,000,000/.  It  is  true  that 
the  ratio  between  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  pro- 
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|>erty  in  suit  and  the  niiml>er  of  the  mutM  themselves 
i^  not  a  certain  one  ;  although  it  h  impossible  to  sup- 
pose  that  the  property  could  have  increased  in  the 
ratio  of  more  than  ten  to  one,  wtliuut  u  vast  addition 
to  the  quantity  of  business  connected  with  it.  But 
there  is  a  nearer  test,  —  the  proportion  between  the 
number  of  aecounis  to  which  the  property  wan  stand- 
ing in  the  books  of  the  Account  ant-General  at  the 
two  respective  periods.  In  1750,  under  Lord  Ilard- 
wieke^  the  number  of  these  accountii  was  1006  :  in 
1B80,  under  Lord  Eldon,  it  was  752L 

"  For  about  thirty  years  last  pflat,"  aays  the  Report  of  the 
Lords*  Coniiaittec  (onlered  to  be  printed  17th  June  lR33)t 
"  by  ¥irtue  partly  of  staadiag  orders  1»  tKb*  FtntiBet  aikI 
**  partly  by  tlie  practice  and  tiaogc  of  the  I  lousc^  the  Court 
'*  of  Chimcery  lia^  liecn  nrntlc  an  Ingtruuient  in  tlie  €zecutitm 
**  of  local  Acts  of  I'arlianient,  Filiating  to  canab^  navigations^ 
**  aquoductSi  avenues  to  bridges^  incloiures^  docks,  railwayt, 
**  troni'-roads,  opening  and  [ia%ing  street js,  iupplyuig  towns 
**  with  water  and  gas,  and  various  otiier  Bpeeidfittt'ins,  hy 
**  which  acts  the  pnrehaae-nioney  of  liuidcti  taken  under  tlie 
'*  authority  of  Farlianieni  for  euch  purpoiet  (when3  the  titlea 
**  arc  doul>tfuh  or  cannot  l*e  immediately  completed)  ta  di- 
"  reettMl  to  Ik;  paid  into  the  Cotirt  uf  Chancery,  there  to 
**  remain  until,  by  proceedings  in  that  Courts  the  titles  can 
"  be  tried,  or  ineaiie  found  hy  that  Court  to  clear  dotihtful 
**  tilka;  and  it  ia  obvious  that,  in  every  cade,  in  which  Par^ 
^  fiwn^t  baa  thu#  burthene<1  the  Court  of  Chancery*  thid 
**  Dew  i{iecie8  of  bu^iaesa  o|M.'nitea  against  the  dif^imtcb  of  tlia 
"  ordinary  businesi  uf  the  Court,**  * 

But  tlieae  arc^  only  opinioiiB,  and  grouncU  for  geiienU 
intm*nct\  L^t  us  iiu>v  reft^r  to  precise*  offit'ial  returiis 
of  ili^' judieial  buHine8t*  uvtually  done  by  the  two  Lord 

•  I^nln'  BqHirt,  1 7th  June  IH23,  ji.  10, 
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Chancetlors  between   wbom  the   parallel   of  Si?  S. 

iioiiiiUy  is  druwn. 

The  printed   doemnentd  from  which   the  succeed* 

ing  tables  and  calculations  have  been  prepared  are 

these :  — 

No.  L  —  Appendix  B,  C*  and  F-  to  Report  from 
House  of  Commons'  Committee  appointed  to  inspect 
Lords*  Joaraiftla  Ordered  to  be  printed,  27th  iMay 
181L 

No,  n*  —  Returns  to  orders  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons dated  23rd  May  1821,  and  11th  February 
1 822,  from  the  R^strars  of  the  Court  of  Chaiicery, 
the  Chancellor's  principal  secretary,  the  Secretary 
of  Bankrupts,  and  the  Secretanr^  of  Lunatics,  Or* 
dered  to  be  printed,  12th  February  1822. 

No-  IIL  —  Hetums  respecting  the  Courts  of  Chan- 
eery,  Exchequer,  and  Bankruptcy,  Ordered  to  l>e 
printed  for  the  House  of  Commons,  25th  March 
183G. 

No,  IV.  — Accoimt  of  Api^eals  entered  and  determined 
since  1750,  as  stated  in  Appendix  to  Report  from 
House  of  Coimnons'  Committee  on  Delays  of  Suits 
in  Chancery.  Ordered  to  be  printed,  18tb  June 
181L 

No,  V*  —  Accounts  relating  to  Appeals  and  Writs  of 
Error,  brought  from  the  Lords,  4th  June  1823,  and 
ordered  by  the  Commons  to  be  printed,  12th  June 
1823. 
The  document  No.  Ill,  contains  a  i*cturn  of  the 

number  of  bills  filed  from  1750  to  1754j  from  1760 

to  1764,  from  1770  to  1774,  from  1780  to  1784,  from 

1 790  to  1 794,  and  from  1800  to  1 833.    In  order  to  give 

the  utmost  benefit  to  Sir  S,  Romilly's  statement  in 
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favour  of  Lord  Hardwieke,  let  us  take  the  three  years 
of  Lord  Hardwieke*s  time  in  which  the  return  shows 
the  greatest  liuiuber  of  bills  filed.  These  years  are 
1752—3-4,  in  which  the  aggregate  nmnber  of  bills 
tiled  is  489 L  lu  none  of  the  recorded  periods  from 
1754  until  Lord  Eldon's  accession  did  the  amount  of 
bills  filed  in  any  three  years  amount  to  4300.  But 
in  the  tliree  years  next  preceding  that  in  which 
Sir  S,  Romilly's  speech  was  made,  the  total  number 
of  bills  filed  had  risen  to  G654,  an  increase  of  about 
36  |jer  cent,  uf>on  the  three  fuEest  years  of  Lord 
Hardwieke.  And  this  is  a  result  given  in  mere  ntim- 
bersj  %rithout  reference  to  the  augmented  weight  of 
the  modem  business  as  compared  with  that  of  older 
days  —  a  consideration  wliich  will  presently  receive 
due  notice. 

But  it  would  matter  little  to  show  that  in  Lord 
Eldon's  time,  as  compared  with  the  time  of  his  pre- 
decessors, there  was  more  business  to  be  done,  if  the 
business  which  he  himself  actually  did  was  less  than  had 
been  done  by  them.  Let  us  come,  therefore,  to  closer 
quarters  in  working  out  the  |mrallel  between  Lord 
Eldon  and  Lord  Hard^vicke,  In  No,  L  Ap[ientlix  b, 
there  will  be  found,  among  other  returns  from  the 
officers  of  the  Great  Seal,  an  account  fiimlshed  by  the 
Deputy-Registrar,  setting  forth  the  business  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  in  the  ten  years  fmm  Michaelmas 
1745  to  Michaebnas  1755,  during  aU  which  time  the 
Chancellor  was  Lord  Hardwieke,  and  in  the  ten  years 
from  Michaelmas  1800  to  Michaelmas  1810,  during 
almost  nine  of  wliicli  the  Chancellor  was  Lord  Eldon, 
This  return  is  confined  to  ^'  ttie  business  of  the  Court 
f  Chancery,   strictli/  so  called;''   and  it   gives   this 
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summary  of  causes,  exceptions,  and  further  directions, 
pleas  and  demurrers,  cause  petitions,  re-hearings  and 
appeals,  and  motions,  disposed  of  in  the  Lord  Chan^ 
cellor^s  Court. 


Lord 
Hardwicke 


1745  to  1755. 

A«  D. 

1745,6 
1746,7 
1747,8 
1748,9 
1749,50 
1750,1 
1751,2 
1752,3 
1753,4 
Ll  754,5 


4294 
4269 
4249 
4500 
4564 
3314 
4323 
4515 
4433 
3742 

42,203 


1800  to  1810. 


A.  D. 

1800,1 
1801,2 
1802,3 
1803,4 
1804,5 
1805,6 
1806,7 
1807,8 
1808,9 


5148 

5148 

5134 

5627 

6478 

6045  J 

6393 

7275 

6663 


1   Loid 
J  Lougb^ 
borough. 


1809,10  6906 . 
60,817 


Lord 
Eldon. 


Lord 
Erskine. 

Lord 
Eldon. 


Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  comparison  thus 
instituted  is  not  between  Lord  Eldon  and  the  average 
of  preceding  Chancellors,  but  between  Lord  Eldon  and 
the  one  most  eminent  man  of  all  who  had  ever  pre- 
ceded him.  And  now,  what  is  the  result  ?  It  is,  that 
through  the  only  ten  years  of  Lord  Hardwicke's 
Chancellorship  whereof  we  have  any  exact  record, 
the  annual  average  of  the  matters  dispatched  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  was  4220 ;  while,  through  the  first 
ten  years  of  the  present  century,  the  annual  average 
of  the  matters  dispatched  was  6081,  being  an  excess 
of  almost  one  half.  And  this  increase  of  business 
and  of  dispatch  in  Lord  Eldon's  time  was  a  progres- 
sive one*  The  last  three  of  the  ten  before-mentioned 
years  of  Lord  Hardwicke  give  an  average  of  4230,  or 
14  beyond  the  average  of  the  seven  years  by  which 
they  are  preceded ;  but  the  last  three  of  the  before- 
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meutioued  years  of  LordEldon  give  aii  average  of 6948, 
Imng  1 23H  Ix^yond  the  average  of  the  seven  years  pre^ 
cetiing  them  J  and  2718  beyond  the  average  of  the  last 
three  of  the  ten  recorded  years  of  Lord  Hanlwicke** 
Here,  theiij  is  a  tolerably  conclusive  proof  of  Lord 
Ion's  comparative  dispatch  in  **  the  business,  strictly 
^^80  called,  of  the  Court  of  CujNvMitr''  before  the 
cofisHtution  of  the  Vke-Chancetlor's  Court.  There  are 
no  returns  from  which  an  accurate  comparison  could  bo 
drawn  between  Lord  Hanlwacke's  and  Lord  Eldon*s 
flispatch  of  appellate  business  in  the  House  of  Lords 
during  the  respective  decennial  periods  before  men- 
tioned; but  with  respect  to  the  business  there  dis- 
patched^ in  three  of  the  years  of  each  of  those  great 
Chancellors,  a  parallel  is  furnished  a  few  pages  hence, 
after  the  tables. 

In  the  Appendix,  p.  46.,  tea  Report  of  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  ordered  to  be  printed  1 3th 
June  1812j  is  the  foUo^ving  piece  of  e\ideTice,  given 
by  Mr.  Henry  Cowpir,  then  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
House  of  Lords : 

**  To  ihow  how  great  a  portioa  of  time  hm  of  late  boen 
**  occupied  on  gome  of  the  claims  of  Peerage,  I  bnve  made  out 
'*  an  tircouat  of  the  aunther  of  days*  on  wkich  the  ComQiittee 
*^  of  Privil^ies  iat  oa  the  Berkeley  claim  of  Peerage,  On 
"  that  cliura  idone  they  iftt  bo  l^i  thaa  thirty-four  dayu  in 


*  Tbe  «c«ouat  of  busineis  ddme  nt  tlic  RolU,  in  the  same  two 
ofiropari'd  periods,  presents  a  f^till  larger  InercAiie ;  ibe  nuintier  of 
mfttt^rs  di8)»oiied  of  in  that  hraneh  of  the  Court  having  been*  in  tho 
befera*iiieatfoiied  ten  years  of  Lorrl  I[arilwt(ike«  761^^  sad  in  the 
first  teTi  ycart  of  the  prej^ent  ecniury  13^308,     llic  humnt^^i 
nt  the  Rolbi  is  of  ft  reiy  my  eh  lighter  kind  thim  what  it  haan 
the  ChmiH^eUort  hut  still  serv€«i  in  msme  dc^gmn  to  Uhittm 
generid  pniportioiii  betweui  the  two  periodi. 
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<<  the  last  Sesnon  of  Parliament,  on  several  of  which  tb^  met 
'^  as  early  as  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  continued  sitting 
^^  till  four  or  five  in  the  aflemoon«  The  Boxbuighe  claim  of 
•*  Peerage,  in  the  year  1808,  took  up  seven  days;  in  the  year 
"  1809,  four  days;  in  the  year  1810,  fifteen  days;  in  the 
**  whole,  twenty-six  days.  On  the  Roxburghe  causes  oon- 
<'  nected  with  ^s  claim  of  Peerage,  th^re  were,  in  the  year 
<^  1808,  no  less  than  thirty-one  days  taken  up,  and,  upon  a 
*'  great  many  of  them,  the  House  met  at  ten  oVlock  in  the 
^'  morning,  and  continued  sitting  till  near  four  o'clock  in  the 
'^  afternoon.  One  of  the  counsel  alone  in  these  causes 
*'  occupied,  I  understand,  no  less  than  eighteen  days.  .The 
<^  Roxburghe  causes,  in  the  present  Session,  1812,  have 
"  already  occupied  eleven  days." 

The  advantage  on  Lord  Eldon's  side  could  be 
farther  exhibited  in  respect  of  the  business  of  Bank- 
ruptcy and  Lunacy,  by  returns  of  the  numbers  of  cases 
dispatched  by  him  and  by  Lord  Hardwicke  about  the 
periods  above  mentioned ;  but  it  is  hardly  needful  to 
enter  into  the  details  of  such  an  enquiry  here,  because 
all  that  is  material  to  the  main  question  will  be  made  suf- 
ficiently evident  presently,  by  certain  tables,  constructed 
from  the  documents  already  enumerated,  and  relating 
to  a  subsequent  period  of  Lord  Eldon's  Chancellorship. 
As  the  returns  before  abstracted  show  his  dispatch  of 
judicial  business  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  service,  so 
these  subsequent  tables  establish  that,  in  a  later  time, 
even  at  the  period  when  his  adversaries  were  prepar- 
ing their  materials  for  attack,  and  while  he  was  with- 
drawn from  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  two  and  often  three  days  in  each  week  during 
the  whole  of  each  Session  of  Parliament*,  the  amount 
of  judicial  business  executed  by  him  in  Equity,  Bank* 

*  On  an  average,  about  forty-eight  days  in  each  year :  see  below 
after  the  tables. 
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rupt^j  and  Lunacy^  siirpissed  the  perforniaiiees  both 
of  Lunl  Hardwicke  and  of  hia  own  coutempomiy 
Judge,  Sir  Juhii  Leach,  who  most  peculiarly  aflected 
tho  ixputiitiun  of  di.spatch. 

The  two  periods  assumed  for  this  comiiarigon  are, 
that  of  the  three  yeai^  ending  Michaebnas  1755,  being 
the  concluding  three  yeam  of  those  ten  hi  Lord  Hard- 
wickc's  tunc  wliicli  iiave  already  hoQu  compared  with 
ten  of  the  present  century*;  and  that  of  tho  three 
years  ending  December  3 1st,  1821^  buhig  the  eighth 
«nth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth  years  firom  LordEldon*8 
first  accession  to  the  Great  Seal  The  reason  why  the 
period  first  mentioned  has  l>een  selected  as  the  speci* 
men  of  Lord  Hardwicke's  time,  is,  that  the  years  1752, 
1753,  1754,  are  the  three  already  liotieed  as  giving 
the  largett  aveTOge  of  bills  fded,  suid  are  also  the  final 
throe  of  the  only  five  entire  years  of  his  Chancellorship, 
for  which  there  is  any  complete  record,  including  the 
business  done  by  him  in  Bankruptcy*  And  the  reason 
why  the  years  1819,  1820,  and  1821,  have  been  se- 
lected as  the  sfK^cimen  ot*  Lord  Kldon*8  time,  is,  that 
with  these  years  ends  the  imix)rtmit  return  No,  U., 
which  contains  the  only  account  of  the  motions  and 
l>etitions  lieard  by  him.  Of  the  j)etitions  in  I^unacy 
there  is  no  aceount  for  the  very  years  1752*3,  1753*4, 
and  1754*5  ;  but  there  is  an  account,  No.  L  letter  F,  for 
the  ten  years  ending  1746,  which  gives  an  average 

•  TKe  tlired  ywurs  of  Lord  Hardwlcke'i  time  are  giv«a  to  tha 
rr turnip  nn  from  MJchnclmas  t4^  fttiehaelnma :  Lord  EldonV  fesfi 
arc  given  in  tlie  returiifl,  m  from  JAnyaty  to  Deei'mberi  but 
iHrcA  fitlt  twrUttnonttii  &rv  incliidrd  c*f|Uftl]jr  in  both  cAstai,  snd 
ih*  r     ■  ii^e  xhM  the  rctiimf*  wen?  m^*h  tip  with 

or  with  tmy  hlnM  which  iihotild  affect  the 
'  of  a  p&rallel  l>ctwci?n  t^icm* 
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ntimber  of  48f :  and  this  number  has  been  assumed  £or 
each  of  the  three  years  1752-3,  1753-4,  and  1754-5.* 
The  succeeding  tables  do  not  include  the  busiBess 
done  in  either  of  the  two  periods  at  the  Rolls,  but 
only  the  business  done  in  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Court 
In  the  first  of  these  tables,  the  item  of  motions  dis* 
patched  by  Lord  Hardwicke  will  require  some  ex- 
planation. The  parallel  before  drawn,  between  the  bu- 
siness dispatched  from  1745  to  1755,  and  the  business 
dispatched  from  1800  to  1810,  was  so  £ar  simple,  that 
as  the  return  from  which  it  was  prepared  appears 
framed  on  the  uniform  principle  of  including  in 
loth  those  periods  all  decrees  and  orders,  (not  only 
where  contested,  but  also  where  made  of  course  or  by 
consent,  except  merely  such  as  were  taken  on  the 
signature  of  counsel  without  vivd  voce  application  to 
the  Court)  it  was  assumed  in  that  parallel  that,  of 
the  business  so  returned,  the  contested  portion  bore 
much  the  same  ratio  to  the  uncontested  in  the  one 
period  as  in  the  other.  But  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring the  tables  that  next  follow,  there  were  several 
difierent  returns  to  be  consulted,  which  had  not  been 
framed  on  a  uniform  principle,  and  which  therefore 

*  The  account  No.  HL,  the  most  comprehensive  of  the  docmnents 
above  referred  to,  will  occasionally  be  found  in  some  small  parti- 
culars, touching  the  years  1820,  1821,  1822,  to  vaiy  from  the  ac« 
count  No.  n.  Where  this  has  appeared  to  be  the  case,  No.  TTT.  has 
been  preferred,  as  bearing  marks  of  greater  care  in  the  preparation. 
There  are  also  some  variances  between  No.  HL  and  No.  L  touching 
the  years  1752  to  1765 ;  but  where  this  has  happened.  No.  I. 
has  been  preferred,  because  many  office  books,  which  were  in  ex- 
istence in  1811,  when  No.  I.  was  prepared,  were  afterwards  mislaid 
and  could  not  be  found  in  1825,  when  No.  IQ.  was  made  up.  In 
neither  case,  however,  are  these  variances  considerable  enoi^  to 
have  any  material  effect  upon  the  aigument 
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required  §omc  allowances  and  calculations  in  order  to 
bring  their  results  to  a  common  measure.  It  is  with 
respect  to  the  motions  (in  these  two  latter  periods) 
that  this  liecomes  requisite.  The  account  of  each 
year's  motions  in  Lord  Hiirdwicke's  time  gives  those 
which  were  contested,  and  those  which  were  of  eotim 
or  of  consent,  in  one  item  without  distinction.  But 
the  account  of  the  motions  in  Lord  Eldon's  time,  which 
is  set  forth  in  No.  IL,  is  confined  to  those  which  were 
contested,  omitting  the  motions  of  course  and  of  con- 
wnt,  which,  occupying  no  part  of  the  Coiul's  time, 
formed  no  part  of  tlie  business  for  which  the  Judge 
ought  to  have  credit*  Now  the  best  attainable  approx- 
imation to  the  contested  proportion  of  these  motimis  will 
probably  be  gained  from  a  comparison  of  the  numlier  of 
the  causes  heard  in  the  two  periods  of  Lord  Hanl^icke 
and  Lord  Eldon,  in  which  number  the  causes  taken  by 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  during  the  time  of  Loixl  Hard- 
wicke  must  be  includetl ;  because,  during  his  time  and 
long  aftenv^ards^  tiie  contested  motions  arising  out  of 
causes  heard  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  were  not  in 
general  taken  at  the  Rolls,  as  they  are  now,  but  in  the 
Lord  Chancellor  s  Court*  The  total  number  of  causes  in 
the  years  1752, 1753,  1751,  heard  by  Lord  Ilard^^icke 
and  the  MasU*r  of  the  Rolls  lor  the  time  being,  accord' 
ing  to  tiie  return  No.  L  b.  and  c.^  was  901 ;  and  accord^ 
ing  to  the  return  IlL  1.  the  number  heard  by  Lord 
Eldon  and  by  the  Viee-Cliancellor  atid  Master  of  the 
Rolls  in  1819,  1820, 1821,  was  2305.  The  three  years, 
which  thus  produced  2305  causes,  producetl  also  78R7 
contested  motions*  Of  these  it  may  be  computed  that 
at  laoat  one-eighth,  or  about  920,  were  -  of 

aplieal  from  the  Vicc-Chaneellor,  while  p*  f 
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200  more  were  motions  occasioned  by  the  new  proc> 
tice  already  explained,  of  framing  motions  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  Chancellor's  opinion  in  an  inters 
locutory  way ;  neither  of  which  classes  of  business  ex- 
isted in  Lord  Hardwicke's  time,  when  no  Vice-C3ian* 
cellor  was  in  being,  when  the  Master  of  the  Bdls 
heard  no  motions,  and  when  the  practice  just  men« 
tioned  had  not  been  devised.  These  deductions  being 
made,  it  may  be  probably  assumed  that  tiie  number  of 
contested  motions  produced  by  the  2305,  say  2300, 
causes  in  Lord  Eldon's  three  years,  instead  of  being 
7397,  would  hardly  have  reached  to  6300 ;  and^  ap- 
plying this  proportion  of  6300  contested  motions  for 
2300  causes  to  the  901  causes,  say  900,  heard  in  Lord 
Hardwicke's  three  years,  we  get  a  probable  result, 
for  Lord  Hardwicke's  three  years,  of  2465  contested 
motions,  out  of  the  11,543  given  as  the  general  total 
of  those  three  years  in  the  return  No.  I.  b.  The  re- 
mainder, being  9078,  will  be  motions  of  course  or  of 
consent,  which  occupying,  as  already  observed,  no 
part  at  all  of  the  Judge's  time,  must  be  deducted  from 
the  amount  of  business  set  down  to  the  credit  of  Lord 
Hardwicke,  just  as  they  have  been  excluded  from  the 
return  of  actual  business  done  by  Lord  Eldon  and  the 
Vice-Chancellor.  The  number  of  motions,  for  which 
Lord  Hardwicke  is  entitled  to  be  credited  in  the  esti- 
mate for  his  three  years,  will  then  stand  at  the  above 
calculated  munber  of  2465. 

But  now  arises  another  and  most  material  consi- 
deration in  reference  to  the  succeeding  tables,  namely 
the  alteration,  in  the  nature  and  weight  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  business,  occasioned  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  Vice-Chancellor.     Li  the  business  done  by 
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LonJ  Hanlwicke,  were  included  aU  matters  of  all 
kinds,  light  m  well  as  heavy,  except  what  were  dis- 
posed uf  at  the  Rolls.  But  with  Lord  Eldon,  from 
the  time  of  the  Yice-Chaocellor's  appointment,  tlie 
course  of  affairs  became  wholly  different ;  for^  a»  the 
Vice-Cliancellor's  Court,  which  was  empowered  to 
hear  Bankruptcy  as  well  as  Equit)^,  had  practically  the 
effect,  in  both  tliese  departments,  of  clearing  away  the 
lighter  cosea,  and  leaving  the  hea^y  ones  upon  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Eldon  hatl  scarce  any  inter- 
mixture whatever  of  light  cases,  except,  indeed^  in 
Lunacy,  in  which  he  heard  all  petitions  indiserimi- 
nat4*ly,  the  Vice-Chancellor  having  there  no  juris- 
diction. 

A  paper,  found  in  Lord  Eldon's  hand-writing, 
contains,  among  other  observations  upon  the  nature 
of  Court  business,  tins  pasmtge,  respecting  the  un- 
fairness of  eotuputaiion  by  tale  alone,  without  regard 
to  weight :  — 

"  Nothing  so  likely  to  mislead  witli  respect  to  de- 
cidiiig  whether  A.^  B,,  or  C,  has  done  most  judicial 
bnriiieat  in  five  or  six  yi^rs,  than  stating  the  numhgr 
of  decrees  they  have  respectively  made. 

(''Suppose  A,,  in  the  given  period,  has  made     18 
^  B, 24 

W  a    •        .        .        -  -    30; 

it  is  a  groas  ftillacy  to  infer  from  this  that  C*  has 
done  more  bu^^iness  than  B,  or  A.  WliBt  is  the  quan* 
tity  of  business,  by  e«rh,  must  depend,  not  upon  th€ 
number^  but  upon  the  natm%  of  the  suits  in  which  the 
judgmental  or  decrcii^s  have  been  made, 
"Fire,  six,  ten,  more  dwraet  or  judgments  may  be 
nuule  in  two  days  by  C,  than  B,  has  made  in  six,  sevens 

B  B    4 
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or  eight  or  more  days:  because  the  nature  of  the 
causes  may  not  have  required,  or  the  difficulties  in 
the  causes  in  which  C.  has  made  decrees  may  not 
have  required,  the  devotion  of  the  time  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  given  only  to  one,  two,  three,  or  four 
causes,  in  which  B.  has  made  decrees,  and  which  may 
be  of  ten  times  more  importance,  as  to  each,  than  the 
bulk  of  the  causes  decided  by  C. 

"  Two  or  three  causes  decided  by  A.,  out  of  his  18, 
may  require  both  more  time  and  more  knowledge,  to 
enable  a  proper  decision  to  be  made  in  them,  than  12 
or  15  or  more  of  the  causes  decided  by  C.  required. 

"  In  one  cause,  from  its  nature,  Counsel  may  plead 
for  four  or  more  days,  before  the  Judge  can  apply 
himself  to  deciding  in  other  causes  ;  another  Judge 
may  have  opportunity  of  deciding  several  in  one  morn- 
ing, after  counsel  have  stated  what  they  had  to  urge 
in  such  causes." 

Lord  Eldon's  business  then,  with  the  one  exception 
of  the  Lunacy  petitions,  being  exclusively  of  the 
heaviest  class,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  list  of 
the  matters  dispatched  by  him  should  be  so  numerous^ 
as  the  list  of  the  matters  dispatched  by  Chancellors,  or 
other  Equity  Judges,  who  had  a  large  infusion  of  the 
lighter  cases.  Thus,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  just 
conclusion  from  these  tables,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
make  some  attempt  at  ascertaining  what  the  propor- 
tions, in  niraiber  and  in  weight,  between  the  lighter 
and  the  heavier  cases,  may  probably  have  been  in  the 
periods  compared. 

Of  the  1680  Bankrupt  petitions,  heard  in  the  three 
years  of  Lord  Eldon  which  are  now  under  consider- 
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stion,  the  heavier  ones,  which  were  heard  by  hiinseUi 
amounted  to  396,  and  the  lighter  ones,  which  were 
heard  by  the  Vice-ChaiiceUor,  to  1284,  The  Lunatic 
petitions,  7!)0j  were  all  heard  by  the  ChanceUor  him- 
self;  but,  at  the  same  rate  of  chistiificfitiori^  there 
would  be  611  of  the  lighter  descriptiuu,  and  oiJy  188 
of  the  heavier.  — ^  If  it  be  conceded,  on  Lord  Eldon's 
side  of  the  parallel,  that  the  lieavy  cases  bore  an  equally 
large  projKjrtion  to  the  light  ouea  hi  Lord  Hardwieke's 
time,  which,  however,  may  reasonably  be  doubtt*d, 
then  out  of  the  428  petitions  in  Bankruptcy  which 
Lord  Ilardwicke^  having  no  V  ice-Chancellor,  heard 
all  hiniseli',  there  would  be  about  100  heavy  and 
328  light,  and  out  of  his  146  petitions  in  Lunacy, 

about  35  hea\7  and  111  light Of  the  7397  contested 

motions  not  of  course  or  of  consent  lu  the  three  years  of 
Lord  Eldon  now  under  considenition,  the  heavier  ones, 
heard  by  hiiuBelf,  were  1560^  and  the  light^^r  ones,  by 
the  Vice*Clxauceller,  5837  ;  and  if  the  same  pn>portion 
of  hea^*)^  and  light  ones  bo  agtiin  conceded  for  Lonl 
Hardwicke*8  time,  then  out  of  the  2465  contested 
motions  computed  to  have  been  heard  by  Lon!  Hard- 
mcke,  there  would  be  about  520  heavy  ones  and 
1945  light. 

The  cause-petitions  di3]X)sed  of  in  Lon!  Hnrdwicka's 
time  are  le-ss  eiisily  distingiiishcd  into  light  and  hea^^y 
ones,  because  they  were?  not  heard,  —  as  in  those  days 
the  petitions  in  Lunacy  and  liankniptcy  and  the  con- 
te8t4?d  motions  were,  —  wholly  in  the  CiianceUor's 
Court,  but  partly  in  the  Chancellor  s  Court  and  partly 

kat  the  lIoUs.  The  aggregate  numlier  heartl  in  both 
Courta  during  tlie  three  selected  years  of  Lord  Hard* 
■ridre's  time  h  1017,  of  which  419  were  heard  in  the 
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Lord  Chancellor's  Court  The  aggregate  number 
heard  in  Lord  Eldon's  and  the  Vice-ChancelliM's  Goorta 
in  1819,  1820,  1821  (exclusively  of  what  may  hxm 
been  heard  at  the  Rolls,  of  which  no  return  appears) 
was  1138 ;  and  of  all  these  only  140  were  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  selected  for  Lord  Eldon's  decision. 
Suppose  the  Rolls  Court  to  have  disposed  of  but  three 
or  four  himdred  more,  making  about  1500  in  all,  still 
the  light  ones  heard  there  and  in  the  Yice-Chancellor'a 
Court  would  be  almost  ten  times  as  many  as  the  heavy 
ones  heard  before  Lord  Eldon  himself;  and  if  thus  the 
heavy  petitions  heard  by  Lord  Eldon  himself  were  but 
140  in  a  probable  aggregate  of  at  least  1500,  then  the 
heavy  portion  of  the  1017  petitions  disposed  of  in 
Lord  Hardwicke's  time,  of  which  419  were  in  his  own 
Court,  will  probably  not  have  exceeded  100. 

It  is  requisite  in  the  next  place  to  find  some  ocnn- 
mon  measure  for  these  two  classes  of  cases,  the  heavier 
and  the  lighter,  so  as  to  get  some  notion  what  number 
of  the  lighter  cases  will  be  equivalent  to  a  given 
amount  of  the  heavier.  This,  of  course,  is  not  to  be 
done  with  absolute  precision ;  but  we  are  not  without 
a  rule  which  will  bring  the  two  sets  of  items  in  the 
succeeding  tables  into  a  tolerably  fair  position  for 
comparison. 

In  the  debate  upon  the  creation  of  a  Vice-Chancellor, 
15th  February  1813,  it  was  observed  by  Mr.  Leach, 
who  certainly  was  not  disposed,  either  politically  or 
professionally,  to  give  too  much  credit  to  Lord  Eldon, 
(particularly  in  comparison  with  Sir  William  Grant,  the 
then  Master  of  the  Rolls,)  that  each  cause  heard  by 
the  Chancellor  might  be  considered,  in  respect  of  its 
wdght  and  of  the  time  it  occupied,  as  being  equivalent 
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to  three  of  the  causes  heard  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolku 
The  Registrar,  Mr.  Cdville,  has  expressed  an  opinion^ 
that  a  very  much  larger  number  than  three  should  have 
been  assumed ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  this  argument 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  adopt  the  three,  Mr.  Leach's 
own  proportion.  And  if  one  of  the  causes  heard  by 
the  Chancellor,  before  the  Vice-Chancellor's  appoint* 
ment,  was  equal  in  its  weight  and  occupation  of  time 
to  three  of  the  causes  then  heard  by  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  a  fnotian  or  petition  of  the  heavier  class  may 
well  be  deemed  to  bear  at  least  the  same  proportion  to 
a  motion  or  petition  of  the  lighter  class.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding tables,  therefore,  each  of  the  heavier  cases,  set 
down  in  one  column,  is  estimated  as  equal,  on  the 
average,  to  three  of  the  lighter  cases,  set  down  in  the 
other  column.  This  rule  will  of  course  be  applicable 
to  the  table  of  business  disposed  of  by  Vice-chancellor 
Leach  himself. 
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The  foregoing  tables  give  to  Sir  John  Leach,  in 
these  three  years,  an  apparent  advantage  of  871 
matters  beyond  Lord  Eldon,  or  290  in  each  year. 
But  this  advantage  is  only  an  apparent  one,  the  re- 
turns of  the  Vice-chancellor's  business  l>eing  made 
upon  a  muck  larger  number  of  sitting-days  in  ea^h  year 
than  the  returns  of  the  business  done  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor:  for  the  whole  of  the  Vice-Chancellor's 
official  tiine  is  available  for  his  own  Court ;  while  the 
Lord  ChanceUor'fl  judicial  business  occupies  him 
not  only  in  the  Court  of  Chancery^  but  also  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  In  the  throe  years  which  the  tables 
include,  being  1819,  1820,  and  1821,  Lord  Eldon 
siitA*  in  the  House  of  Lords  upon  Appeals  and  Writs 
of  Error  116  day§,  and  upon  Couiinittees  of  Pri\ilege& 
29  daysj  in  all  145  days*  But  moreover,  observes  the 
Rei>ort  of  the  Chancery  Commission  of  1824  (printeil 
182GX 


"  The  Lonl  Chancellor  ia  greatly  occupied,  —  as  Sfmaker 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  —  hy  the  duty  which  he  haa  to 
dkeiiarge  ia  the  advice  he  h  required  to  offer  to  his 
Majeaty^  with  respect  to  coadenined  criraiaaUj  when  their 
easea  arc  reportctl  by  the  Recorder  of  Loudon^  —  by  the 
various  claims  ti|H>n  his  time  in  matters  of  state^  and  mat- 

'  terA  referred  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  SUile — hy  occa- 

'  sioQal  attetidftnoe  when  required,  at  meetingi^  of  the  Coimcil, 
—  by  the  duty  of  carefully  examiniiig  trefttte«t  conventionfi, 
charters^  comtnteeions,   letterm  patent,  granta,  and  all  the 

'  nuiii€n>uit  tnatrumenta  which  paiia  the  tircat  Seal,  for  the 
legality  of  the  proviaioos  of  which,  and  the  acruracy  of 
their  ootitetit%  ai^oordtng  to  the  warranta  tipoii  which  they 
are  founded^  he  is  r^{>onsiblet  — by  calk  uptm  his  attention 
to  mach  that  rehitea  to  the  adsuintatration  of  judilce  by 
cithcn»,  —  and  by  auch  judicial  buaineM  and  other  huaiii«9s 

'  of  hia  officct  aa  is  tranaaciod  by  hitn,  but  not  in  CaurC 
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Now,  in  order  to  get  at  a  mode  of  estimating  the 
time  which  was  left  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  his 
own  Court,  after  all  these  claims  had  been  answered, 
recourse  may  be  had  again  to  Sir  John  Leach.  That 
acute  lawyer,  when  he  opposed  the  Vice-Chancellor's 
Court  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  computed  the 
number  of  "juridical  days"  in  the  year  at  200,  mak- 
ing between  33  and  34  weeks,  of  six  days  in  each 
week,  which,  for  the  three  years  in  question,  would 
give  600  days.* 

It  has  been  already  seen,  that  on  145  days  in  the 
three  years.  Lord  Eldon  was  taken  away  from  the 
Court  of  Chancery  to  judicial  business  in  the  House 
of  Lords:  and  the  remaining  question  is,  what 
further  deduction,  from  the  complement  of  600  "juri- 
dical days  "  in  the  three  years,  must  be  made  for  the 
vast  mass  of  business  out  of  Courts  which  is  parti- 
cularised in  the  passage  just  extracted  fix>m  the 
Report  of  the  Chancery  Commission.     K,  for  all  these 

*  Sir  John  Leach  there  computed  six  hours  to  each  day.  Ex- 
perience, however,  has  shown  that  ^ye  hours  are  as  much  as,  if  not 
more  than,  can  he  usefully  devoted  to  the  Court  business,  where  the 
sitting  is  a  daily  one,  regard  being  had  to  the  time  of  preparation  that 
must  be  employed  in  the  evening,  both  by  the  Judge  and  by  the 
Counsel.  Accordingly,  Sir  John  Leach  himself,  when  he  became 
Vice-Chancellor,  was  accustomed  to  sit  ^ye  hours  and  no  more :  and 
this,  with  occasional  exceptions,  has  been  the  allotment  of  time  in 
Court  by  the  other  Vice- Chancellors  and  by  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls.  Five  hours  then  may  be  fitly  assumed  as  the  length  of 
the  "juridical  day."  The  remainder  of  the  year  (after  the  de- 
duction of  the  33  or  34  juridical  weeks  and  a  further  allowance 
for  reasonable  vacations),  an  Equity  judge  will  properly  employ  in 
keeping  up  his  legal  reading,  and  in  preparing  his  judgments 
on  those  voluminous  or  difficult  cases,  which  stand  over  for  a  fuller 
consideration  than  can  be  spared  to  them  while  the  Courts  are  in 
daily  sitting. 
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multtfarioiis  and  burthensome  matterSj  only  three  of 
the  moniing  hours  in  each  week  be  subtracted  from  the 
"  juriflieul  time,"  the  total  number  of  uioniing  liours 
withdm^^Ti  from  the  Court  in  the  33  or  34  jurklic4il 
weeks*  of  each  year  will  have  been  somewhat  more 
than  100  hours,  or  20  sitting  days  of  five  hourf  each : 
in  thi*ee  years  about  Gl  days.  Thus,  then,  from  the 
600  jtiricliail  days  of  Lord  Eldon's  tlii'ee  yetirs,  there 
must  be  dwluctcd  Gl  on  this  accomit,  Imsides  the  145 
for  the  HousKj  of  Lords  j  leaving  to  the  Lord  Chan* 
ecllor  only  394  complete  sitting  days  m  the  three 
years,  while  the  Vice-Chftncellor  has  the  whole  600- 
But  if  Lord  I'^klori,  in  his  334  days,  disposed  of  2598 
iimtt^*rs^  it  becomes  clear  that  his  rate  of  pro€ec*ding 
was  one  which,  if  a  Chancellor  could  sitj  Uke  his  Vice- 
Chancellor,  for  GOO  days  in  the  three  years,  would 
givo  a  resultj  not  merely  of  34C9  heavy  matters, 
which  was  the  et|uivident  of  Sir  John  Leach's  total, 
but  of  393 G;  being  487  hea\*}^  matters  Ixyuud  the 
jKrrlbrmauce  of  the  ostentatiously  nipid  Vic^^Chan* 
cellor. 

Ascending  now  to  the  time  of  Lord  IlaiHiwicke,  we 
find  the  result  of  the  tables,  as  between  him  and  Lord 
Eldon,  to  be,  that,  in  a  space  of  three  years, 
Lord  Hard wi eke  dispatched  business  ef^ual  to  2390 
heavj'  matters ;  and  tliat  Lord  Eldon,  in  a  like 
space,  dispatched  business  equal  to  2598  like  mut- 
ters, being  an  excels  of  208  in  Lord  Eldon's  favour* 
This  excess  is  the  more  to  Lord  Eldon's  credit, 
becnuse,  as  will  now  k*  sho%vn,  he  was  not  left  at 

I  liberty  from  his  judicial  duties  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
to  bestow  in  his  three  years,  ui)on  the  bu&^iness  of 
Equity,  Bankruptcy,  and  Lunacy,  the  same,  or  nearly 
VOL.  in.  cc 
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the  same,  amount  of  time  which,  in  the  like  number 
of  years.  Lord  Hardwicke  was  enabled  so  to  devote. 

In  the  three  Sessions,  1753, 1753,  4,  and  1754,  5, 
Lord  Hardwicke  sat  in  the  House  of  Lords  upon 
appeals  and  writs  of  error  92  days,  that  is,  not  quite 
23  days  in  each  Session : — ^whereas  Lord  Eldon, 
in  the  three  Sessions  of  1819,  1820,  and  1821,  sat 
in  the  House  of  Lords  upon  appeals  and  writs  of 
error  116  days*,  and  upon  Committees  for  Privilege 
29  daysf ;  in  all,  145  days,  or  48  days  and  a  fraction 
in  each  year.  Thus  it  results,  that  Lord  Eldon  not 
only  dispatched,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  during  his 
three  years,  an  amount  of  2598  heavy  matters,  being 
208  more  than  were  dispatched  in  the  same  length  of 
time  by  Lord  Hardwicke,  but  moreover  that  Lord 
Eldon  effected  this  in  only  455  days,  — or,  if  61  days 
be  deducted  as  before  for  political  and  other  duties, 
only  394  days : — while  his  predecessor,  in  clearing  the 
smaller  amount  of  2390  like  matters  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  consumed  508  days, — or,  61  days  being 
equally  deducted,  as  in  Lord  Eldon's  time,  447  days : 
— and  Lord  Eldon's  real  superiority  therefore,  when 
calculated,  as  it  ought  to  be,  with  reference  to  the 
number  of  days  actually  available  for  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  the  course  of  each  respective  period  of 
three  years,  is  not  merely  to  the  amount  of  208  heavy 
matters  beyond  Lord  Hardwicke,  but  at  the  rate  of 

♦  For  the  days,  22  in  number,  on  which  he  sat  in  the  House  of 
Lords  merely  to  give  judgments,  and  do  other  appeal  business  on 
which  counsel  were  not  then  heard,  no  credit  is  taken. 

t  There  appear  to  have  been  no  sittings  at  all  in  Committees  for 
Privilege  during  Lord  Hardwicke's  three  above-mentioned  Ses- 
sions. 


lucli  matters ;  which  would  be  a  superiority  in 
Lord  Eldon'8  favour  of  about  fourteen  per  cent* 

Perhaps  it  maybe  imagined  that  in  the  apjx'als  and 
rits  of  error  before  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  I  lard- 
wicke  made  better  proportionate  use  of  his  92  days 
than  Lord  Eldon  of  his  116.  The  records  of  the  House 
of  Lords ^  show  the  very  contrary^  They  show  I^ord 
Eldon  in  his  116  days  to  have  di.^patchcd  88  appeals 
and  19  writs  of  error:  Lord  llardwicke,  in  his  92 
days,  32  apjjeala  and  4  writs  of  error.  Lord  Eldon 
therefore  has  a  clear  advantage,  in  the  proportion 
of  almost  three  to  one,  for  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  is  to  be  added  to  that  already  apparent  in  his 
favour  upon  the  tabular  comparison  for  the  Court  of 
Chanc'ery- 

The  advantage,  large  as  it  is,  which,  upon  the  bu* 
rine^s  actually  dispatched  in  piTiportion  to  the  time 
which  could  be  made  avaihdde  for  dispatching  it, 
i^ord  Eldon  is  thus  found  to  jiossess  over  the  greatest 
of  preceding  Chancellors,  is  in  rctdity  nuirh  more  con» 
aderable  than  even  the  tabular  ex|Kiftition  shows  it. 
Tills  will  be  evident  from  the  following  circuiu* 
!itauccs. 

Ill  the  firtit  place,  l)ctween  tlie  time  of  Lord  Hard- 
wicke  and  that  of  Lord  Eldon^  the  attendance  of  the 
Chancellor  on  the  legislative  business  of  the  House 


•  Printed  rt?lums  Nos,  IV.  ani!  V.,  mid  MS.  i*etunit  fumlibed 
for  ihh  work  fmm  iW*  IWliuuioiit  OtHce  in  ihc  tfotiae  of  Lartb. 
Tht*  prbtetl  rt!turn.  No.  IV,,  p*  27,  gi^es  only  2B  ai>pc'ji]d  itiHlead 
of  3S?,  a*  baviniif  Wen  ^Sli^tt^mnned"  in  the  tlirva  S*^**-"  '  ii 
17o3  to  IT^ja.      On  wlmt  pniJi^ipU*  tlit:  otWr  «?vui  wer*  1 

from  tlmt  retuni  in  in>t  Mppnnnt :  bul  crtdit  h  here  given  for  Uicm 
iu  J^ni  Hantwicki*. 
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of  Lords  had  increased  by  much  more  than  one-half 
(upwards  of  60  per  cent.).  In  the  three  years  of 
Lord  Hardwicke,  from  Michaelmas  1752  to  Michael- 
mas 1755,  the  House  sat  in  its  legislative  capacity, 
238  days,  including  7  prorogations :  in  the  three  years 
of  Lord  Eldon  1819,  1820,  1821,  the  House  so  sat 
385  days,  including  5  prorogations:  Lord  Eldon 
therefore,  in  three  years,  sat  as  Speaker  147  days 
more  than  Lord  Hardwicke,  or  49  days  in  each  year. 
The  reader  will  remember  that  these  last  are  even- 
ing attendances,  quite  distinct  from  and  additional  to 
the  judicial  functions  of  the  Chancellor  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  which  have  been  already  noticed  as  having 
occupied  48  of  his  mornings  in  each  of  the  three 
years,  1819,  1820,  and  1821.  Moreover,  these  even- 
ing attendances  of  the  Chancellor  as  Speaker  had  in 
Lord  Eldon's  time  (from  the  increased  prolixity  of 
the  debates  and  other  proceedings),  become  very  much 
longer  than  when  Lord  Hardwicke  presided :  so  that 
the  excess  of  Lord  Eldon's  attendances  as  Speaker, 
beyond  those  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  would  be  very  inade- 
quately measured  by  giving  him  credit  only  for  49 
evenings  of  equal  duration.  If  the  number  of  hours 
occupied  in  Lord  Hardwicke's  three  years  by  his  238 
evenings,  estimated  at  an  average  of  an  hour  and  a 
half  each,  was  in  all  357,  or  119  hours  in  each 
session.  Lord  Eldon's  385  evenings,  which  cannot 
be  estimated  at  a  lower  average  than  two  hours 
each,  will  have  occupied  770  hours,  being  an 
excess  beyond  Lord  Hardmcke  of  413  hours  in 
the  three  years,  or  138  hours  in  each  session.  In 
the  evenings  of  each  session,  therefore,  Lord  Eldon 
was  withdrawn  from  the  consideration  and  preparation 
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of  hi8  judgments  for  138   hours  more  than   Lord 
Hardwicke-* 

In  the  next  place  It  must  be  noted  that  Lord  Eldon, 
with  less  time  than  Lord  llardwicke  for  the  businees  of 
the  Courtj  hicked  some  of  the  most  efficient  means  wliich 
Lord  Hardwicke  had  enjoyed  for  getting  it  dispatched. 
Ill  some  AIS-  observations  upon  the  pUin  fur  the  con- 
stitution of  a  Vicc-Chancellorj  Lord  Eldon  dwells  mth 
earnestness  on  his  own  disadvantage  in  being  unable, 
from  the  growing  pressure  of  business  in  tlie  Couits 
of  Law  as  well  as  of  Equity,  to  obtain  that  aid  in 
his  own  Court  which  had  been  extensively  afforded 
to  former  Chancellors  by  the  Common  Law  Judges, 
by  the  Masters  in  Chancery  f,  and  by  the  Miistur  uf 
the  Rolls,  when  they  were  not  so  much  occupied  in 
their  own  proper  departments,  lie  speaks  of  the 
large  asfiistimco  received  by  Lord  Bathurst  and  Lord 
Thurlow  in  this  way,  particularly  from  Sir  1\  Sewell 
and  Sir  Lloyd  Kenyon,  Masters  of  the  Rolls:  and 
then  he  adds  generally,  ''It  is  unnecessary  further  to 

•  For  the  rcturna  of  tlio  comi>anilivo  labours  of  Lorti  ITartl* 
wtckiMUiil  Ltinl  Eidonf  both  iti  tlie  judicial  and  in  thr  Icfislatirc 
biidkies^  of  tJjc  Houst*  tif  lAmh,  Uie  writer  i^  indtsblefl  to  Lbc  kind- 
ncfs  of  \\w  genUcnirn  of  the  i^urLiiiiiieiit  Officii 

f  It  ftoes  not  &cM;m  clear  thnt  tlir  ISIu^terfl  in  CKjuicerj  might  not 
ttave  been  made  available.  If  tlie  bitisinot**  of  the  Exchequer  Court 
WiA  no  bravy  (whit^h^  h«mevi»r,  in  those  days  it  certainly  wns  uut),  us 
to  render  it  iuconveiiieni  thnt  ant!  of  lUe  BaroDB  should  Ik*  ^part^d  to 
midce  lip  the  old  C^ommi&ftion  of  A &«i stance  for  I'^iuitj  nmttt*r»  { mw 
l^mi  FMmV  »fieecbesin  ihc  House  uf  Lord:),  M&y  2lflt,  J  829,  mid 
May  26tb,  lH3t)),  authority  might  well  hn^c  ImiU  given  tti  threa 
Mas'ters,  (wh*>  arc,  as  it  werr-,  thi*  Pui^^ne  Jnd^et  of  tlie  Court  of 
Chanrery,  and  ought  to  pcrfomi  much  of  the  judicial  buiiness  now 
ih  I'ic  before  th«  Mtatrr  of  the  Rolli*  and  the  Vice- 

(i  <i  at  least  A  t«iD|Kitiurf  C^urii  whiehwodd  haie 

been  big  illy  scmecabk  under  on  cxtmordinaij  {iressun*  of  orr^an, 
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"  call  attention  to  the  known  practice  of  the  Court 
"  in  respect  to  these  matters,  as  it  appears  to  have  ob- 
"  tained  in  the  times  of  Lord  Hardwicke  and  the 
"  Chancellors  appointed  between  his  resignation  and 
"  Lord  Bathurst's  holding  the  Great  Seal."  The  re- 
cords of  the  Registrar's  office,  which  Mr.  Colville  has 
permitted  the  writer  to  inspect,  demonstrate  this  usage, 
and  testify  how  frequently  the  business  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke,  for  which  he  has  the  credit  in  the 
returns,  was  done  in  his  Court  by  other  Judges, 
while  he  himself  was  absent  upon  State  affairs  or 
otherwise.  But  when  the  presence  of  such  auxilia- 
ries had  become  unattainable  from  the  augmented  du- 
ties of  their  own  judicatures,  which  was  the  state  of 
things  in  Lord  Eldon's  time,  as  regarded  the  Common 
Law  Judges  and  Master  of  the  Rolls  if  not  the  Masters 
in  Chancery,  the  whole  labour  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
Court  was  left  upon  the  Lord  Chancellor  himself. 
And  therefore,  when  the  tables  show  us  that  in  Lord 
Hardwicke's  time  the  Court  of  Chancery  dispatched 
so  many  cases  per  annum,  and  in  Lord  Eldon's  so 
many,  we  must  remember  that  the  cases  dealt  with  in 
Lord  Hardwicke's  time  were  the  work  of  Lord  Hard- 
wicke and  other  Judges^  whereas  the  cases  dealt  with 
in  Lord  Eldon's  time  were  the  work  of  Lord  Eldon 
alone. 

But  further; — the  comparison  between  Lord  El- 
Eldon's  dispatch,  and  that  of  the  greatest  of  his  pre- 
decessors, is  but  imperfect  if  confined  to  any  estimate 
deducible  from  returns  of  numbers  only.  Causes  in 
Lord  Eldon's  time,  as  was  stated  by  Lord  Redesdale 
to  the  House  of  Lords*,  lasted  much  longer  than  in 

♦  ParL  Deb.  June  24th,  1812. 
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tlie  lime  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  "  not  oiJy  in  the  Court 
*^  of  Cliaiiecryj  but  likewise  in  tliat  HouBe^  from  the 
*'  practice  of  a  greater  number  of  Caumel  being  em* 
'^tployed  on  each  side,  and  their  speeches  being  much 
fer/'  And  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  admitted  •  that 
**  suit!  were  pei^haps  heard  at  greater  length."  It 
could  not  but  happen,  from  those  circumstancea,  and 
from  the  general  progi^ess  of  aflfitirs  in  this  kingdom, 
tliat  a  large  proportion  of  the  matters,  classed  in  the 
foregoing  tables  as  heavy  business  before  Lord  Eldon, 
iTOuld  occupy  and  fairly  demand,  in  the  discussion 
and  consideration  of  them,  more  time  than  an  equal 
number  of  the  matters  there  classed  as  heavy  business 
before  Lord  Hardmcke.  With  the  multiplication  of 
civil  and  commercial  rights  and  relations,  with  the  in- 
creue  of  joint  stock  companies,  with  the  extension  of 
trusts*  and  ci'edits,  and  %\^th  the  invention  of  new  secu- 
rities, liens,  and  charges^  upon  all  sorts  of  property,  the 
legal  and  equitable  Habilitiea  of  individuals  and  of  ag- 
gregate bodies  have  multiplied:  and  the  number  of 
the  parties  to  suits,  and  the  nimiber  of  points  to  be 
respectively  adjusted  among  those  parties,  ^id  the 
consequent  lengtli  of  the  proceedings,  have  increased 
to  an  amount  which  Lord  Hard wi eke  and  the  other 
Chancellors  of  the  hist  centurj'  not  only  had  never 
to  struggle  withf  but  probably  never  even  anticipated. 
It  is  undoubte<lIy  quite  true,  —  but  surely  after 
the  official  retunis  winch  have  been  produced  it  be- 
comes wholly  immaterial  to  the  present  question, — 
that  the  arrears  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  instead  of 
dimiiHhhins'  aftr^r  tlie  appointment   of  a  Viee-Chan- 


•  Pari  Dok  Feb,  Uth,  ISia* 
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cellor,  did  in  fact,  after  that  arrangement,  continue 
greatly  to  accumulate.  The  Edinburgh  Reviewers, 
in  a  caustic  article  of  their  January  number  for  1824, 
insisted  that  unless  the  Equity  business  could  be 
proved  to  have  more  than  doubled,  which  they  asserted 
that  "  no  man  would  be  so  wild  as  to  dream,"  the  ad- 
dition of  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Court  was  sufficient  to 
give  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  the  means,  not  only  of 
keeping  down  the  arrears  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
but  of  overtaking  the  increase  of  appeals  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  But,  if  they  and  their  friends  were  right 
(which  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  were)  in  pre- 
dicting, on  the  discussions  respecting  the  creation  of 
a  Vice-Chancellor,  that  the  eflFect  of  it  would  be  to 
occupy  the  chief  part  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  time 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery  with  appeals  and  appellate 
motions,  then,  to  the  whole  extent  of  that  large  con- 
sumption of  time,  the  original  business  of  the  Court, 
without  blame  to  any  one,  would  necessarily  be  as  much 
delayed  as  ever.  The  House  of  Lords  may  have  been  a 
good  deal  mistaken  in  their  anticipation  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  Vice-ChanceUor's  Court  as  a  means  of  reducing 
arrears;  —  but  that  is  not  the  question  here:  the 
matter  now  in  issue  is  merely  whether,  in  the  working 
of  the  suitors'  business,  after  that  measure  as  before  it, 
Lord  Eldon  gave  the  full  and  diligent  judicial  co-ope- 
ration which  the  country  had  a  right  to  expect  from 
his  high  reputation,  position,  and  ability ;  and  the  way 
to  determine  this  point  is  not  by  inquiring  what  share 
he  took  of  original  Equity  business  or  of  business  of 
any  one  other  description,  but  what  amount  of  busi- 
ness of  all  sorts  he  dispatched  in  the  chair  of  his 
Court.     He  undoubtedly  did  not  make  the  same  im- 
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|>fWmon  on  the  arrears  which  would  have  been  made 
if  he  could  have  devoted  himself  to  the  reductton  of 
tliern  unintemipted  by  the  new  appellate  bushn^sa 
arising  out  of  the  Vice-chancellor's  judie4*ture  ;  but 
the  returns  berein-before  given  of  his  actual  business 
authentically  prove,  that,  in  the  judgment*seat  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  both  l>efore  and  after  the  new 
tribunal  had  been  erected,  he  disposed  of  an  amount 
of  business  equal  to — ^nay,  even  larger  than^ — the 
amount  wlach  the  most  efficient  of  all  his  predecessors 
had  ever  found  tneans  to  get  through. 

The  Edinburgh  Reviewers  admit,  by  the  very  fonn 
of  their  argument,  that  it  fails  them,  if  the  business 
of  the  Court  can  be  shown  to  have  more  than  doublet! 
after  the  creation  of  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Court ;  but 
this,  say  they»  '*  no  man  would  be  so  mid  as  to 
*'  dnaim/'  And  yet  the  fact  of  its  having  doubled,  and 
more  than  doubled,  is  actually  proved  to  the  waking 
eyes  of  mankind,  by  sol>cr  official  dortmients,  printed, 
published,  and  accc?ssible  to  all  the  world.  It  will  be 
found  from  the  before*mentioned  return,  11 L  No,  L^ 
that,  during  the  four  terms  of  1812,  the  year  preceding 
the  Vice-Chancellor*8  appointment,  t lie  average  numlier 
of  causes  ready  for  hearing  in  each  term  was  only  107^, 
and  the  total  number  of  new  ones  set  down  in  thut 
year  but  50;  whereas,  during  the  four  terms  of  1823, 
the  year  inmiedintely  preci^ding  the  publication  of  that 
very  numlier  of  the  '^  Edinburgh  Review,^  the  average 
number  of  causers  ready  for  hearing  in  each  tenn  hatl 
increased  to  277,  and  the  total  numlnir  of  new  ones 
»et  down  in  that  year  tu  450.  The  excess  of  1823  over 
1812  in  exceptions,  further  directions,  pleas  and  de- 
raurrersi  set  down  for  liearing,  is  in  the  proportion  of 
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about  three  to  one.  Of  the  motions  there  is  no  return 
for  the  period  preceding  the  Vice-Chancellor's  appoint- 
ment; but  it  is  presimiable  that  the  motions  bear 
generally  a  proportion  to  the  other  business,  except 
where  the  other  business  gets  into  arrear,  when  the 
number  of  motions  is  always  found  to  increase,  from 
the  necessity  of  supplying  by  interlocutory  orders  the 
want  of  formal  decrees. — So  much  for  "  the  wildness 
of  dreaming  that  the  Equity  business  could  have  more 
than  doubled." 

It  had  happened,  too,  although  on  the  one  hand  the 
force  of  the  Court  had  been  increased  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  additional  Judge,  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
during  the  two  or  three  years  preceding  the  date  of 
the  parliamentary  attack  on  Lord  Eldon  in  1823,  the 
dispatch  of  business  had  been  seriously  retarded  by 
the  long  and  repeated  illnesses  of  Sir  Thomas  Plumer, 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  who,  in  the  beginning  of 
1824,  sank  under  his  protracted  suflFerings. 

The  Lords'  Committee,  in  their  report,  ordered  to 
be  printed  17th  June  1823,  pp.  4,  5.,  draw  this  em- 
phatic conclusion :  — 

"  There  is  now  a  manifest  impossibility  that  any  person 
holding  the  Great  Seal  can  find  the  time  which  is  requisite 
for  the  business  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  for  all  the  other  great  and  wduous  duties  of  his 
high  oflSce." 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  who  seldom  missed  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  reflection  upon  Lord  Eldon,  wrote  thus 
on  the  17th  of  August  1814  to  Mr.  Dumont :  — 

"  We  are  now  drawing  near  to  a  dose  of  our  Chancery 
^'  sittings ;  but,  as  the  Chaacellor  always  loses  a  great  deal  of 


*'  time  in  the  early  imrt  of  the  year,  he  make^  up  fot  it  hy 
"  extraordiimry  diligenee  at  this  season.'' 

Ought  it  not  to  have  occurred  to  Sir  S-  llomilly, 
that  a  Chancellor,  who  annually  employed  this  '*  ex* 
traordinary  diligence"  during  the  vacation,  to  redeem 
the  arniars  which  Iiad  grown  up  wliile  Parliament 
was  sittings  was  likely  to  have  incurred  those  arrears, 
not  by  idle  *'  loss  of  time  in  the  early  part  of  the  year/^ 
bat  by  tlie  pressure  of  that  parliamentary  and  poli- 
tical business  wliich,  fmm  January  to  July,  was  ever 
and  anon  unavoidably  withdmwing  him  from  the 
Court  of  Chancery  to  that  of  the  House  of  Lords,  to 
that  of  the  Privy  Council^  to  the  Cabinet >  and  to  the 
Chamber  of  the  Sovereign  ? 

Mr,  Brougham  was  more  candid  in  his  stylo  of 
attack*     He  said : — • 

^'  It  WM  not  perhaps  so  much  a  mntter  of  hlamcv  ab  U  ww 
"  of  excuse,  tci  the  Noble  Lonl,  r hat  he  had  too  much  to  do ; 
*'  that  he  was  obliged,  by  hh  |H>litieal  dutyj  to  be  in  one 
'*  phc&f  when  his  judicial  duty  required  of  him  to  be  in 
**  another — that  he  wiia  now  there  when  lie  oiiglit  to  be 
**  htrre — that  he  wiis  one  day  obliged  to  attend  the  presenting 
"  of  the  Kecortler*»  report^  and  on  another  day  to  attend  the 
'*  Cabinet  Council*  Agaiui  he  waa  engaged  to  hciuing  Ap- 
'•  j»eiili*  l>efore  Uie  HtKig4^  of  L4>rdB ;  and  theaei  with  a  variety 
<'  of  other  oceupationit,  allowed  him  little  or  no  time  to  attend 
**  to  the  efficient  clkchnrgc  of  hi^  judicial  chitiea  in  the  Court 
**  over  which  he  prc^idt^L  Amongst  otlier  dii^advantMgei;  of 
**  those  variouii  avcKations  to  which  hii  Lordship  wiu 
**  pubjccted^  the  sEiiltore  had  to  cx|)erieuee  this  material 
*'  timl  important  one  —  that  the  Lortl  Chiuieellor  coukl  nut 
"  atti'ud  eontinuoufdy,  at  any  one  time,  to  hear  the  whole 
**  i>f  A  cai^^  mi  m  to  be  able  to  take  a  full  iricw  of  it,  and 

•  Furl  Deb.  May  lStl^  1826. 
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'^  to  decide  at  the  moment  that  all  the  arguments  on  both 
"  sides  were  fresh  upon  his  mind ;  but  by  being  now  called 
'^  off  here^  and  again  called  off  there,  he  was  only  able  to 
"  collect  the  case  as  it  were  by  piecemeal,  and  to  decide 
^^  (when  he  did  decide)  upon  it,  after  that  disjointed  and 
'^  disconnected  hearing  of  it.  These  various  distractions 
"  realised  the  observation,  which  was  so  familiar  in  the  House 
"  about  ten  years  ago  in  discussions  on  this  question,  on 
'^  account  of  the  political  and  judicial  functions  of  the  Lord 
"  Chancellor  interfering  with  each  other,  that  thereby  the 
"  ^judicial  year  was  diminished,  not  by  minutes  or  hours  only, 
"  *  but  by  days,  and  weeks,  and  months.'  So  it  was  now,  and 
'^  would  continue  to  be  until  the  judicial  was  separated  finom 
"  the  political  character  of  the  Lord  Chancellor."  * 

These  opinions,  it  must  be  confessed,  were  con- 
siderably at  variance  with  those  expressed  by  the 
same  eminent  orator  on  some  other  occasions,  where 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  lay  the  whole  blame  of  the  arrear 
upon  the  supineness  of  Lord  Eldon ;  but  they  have 
their  value  as  admissions  made  by  a  well-informed 
adversary.  On  the  acknowledged  charge,  of  delay 
in  particular  judgments,  they  suggest  some  pallia- 
tion: while  on  the  charge  now  under  review,  that 
of  general  arrear,  they  afford  a  complete  vindication, 
as  showing  that  this  arrear,  so  far  from  being  caused 
by  the  laches  of  Lord  Eldon,  was  really,  in  the  times 
he  had  to  deal  with,  an  inevitable  consequence  from 
the  constitution  of  the  Chancellor's  office  and  Court. 
A  passage  of  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Peel  on  the  24th 
of  February  1824,  when  Secretary  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, illustrates  the  subject  very  strikingly:  — 

"  He  had  frequently  been  the  occasion  of  withdrawing  the 
"  Lord  Chancellor  from  the  Court  over  which  he  presid^  to 

*  See  likewise  Pari  Deb.,  May  18th,  1827,  pp.  733,  734. 
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^  attend  to  the  Recorder's  report^  on  which  it  was  the  duty 
iif  the  Lonl  Chancellor  to  give  his  adrice  to  hi*  Mnjcsty* 
'  The  Nohlc  and  Leiimed  Lord  was  in  this  manner  very 
fuequently  withdrawn  from   the  coutcmplation  of  Equity 
causes*  to  the  consideration  of  those  ax^^  in  whicli  was  in- 
'  volved  the  question  of  life  or  denlli.     It  hiid  fallen  to  his 
^  lot  to  ©end   to  the  Lord  Chancellor  at  the  rising  of  his 
^  Courtj   to  inform  him   that  on  the  ensuing    morning  his 
Majesty  would  receive  the  Recorder's  report,  cimtiuning, 
'  prcjbably,   forty  or   fifty  cases.     On  proceeding  from  the 
'  Court  of  Chancery,  the  Noble  and  Ijeamed  Lord  would,  as 
'  was  his  nnifomi  practice  on  Buch  occasions,  ai>ply  himself 
^  to  the  reading  of  every  individual  case,  and  abstract  not^a 
^  frimi  all  of  tlicm  ;  and  he  (Mr.  Peel)  had  known  more  thiin 
one  Imtjuiee  in  which  he  had  commenced  this  kbour  in  the 
^  evening,  and  had  been  found  pursuing  it  at  the  rising  of  the 
next  sun.  Thus,  after  ha\ing  spent  several  hours  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  the  Koble  and  Leame<l  Lord  often  employed 
'  twelve  or  fourteen  more  in  the  consideration  of  easels  whidi 
involved  the  life  or  death  of  unhappy  culpritii.    If,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  various  duties  which  the  Lord  Clmncellor  \vm 
'  called  upon  to  execute,  some  delay  should  arise  in  the  procceil- 
ings  in  Chanceiy,  could  it  be  uiiputed  tis  IJame  to  the  indi- 
'  vidual,  when  it  was  known  thut  his  whole  time  was  devoted 
'  to  the  service  of  his  country  ?     If,  indeed,  it  were  the  dis- 
posttioQ  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  indulge  in  pleasures  and 
'  idle  ainusemenU,  he  might  justly  be  blamed  for  the  delays 
^  which  occurred  in  his  t •ourt ;  but  when^  as  woi  reiiJly  the 
'  CA^e,   that  individual  hiwi  for  ft  period  of  two-and-twenty 
^  year»    denied    himself   every    indulgence,    Bhunned    every 
^  pteasui^i    and   sechidi^    himaelf  from  the  g^K'iety  of  the 
'  world*  in  order  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  perfomnuioo 
*  of*  hU  public  duties,  it  would  he  the  moot  uiyiist  thing 
^  poMble  to  make  it  matter  of  criniination  against  him,  that 
'  ho  waa  not  able  to  comx^aas  the  whole  of  tlicm,*' 

Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor,  who  hud  originated  the  cxiimin* 
m  into  the  delays  of  Chancery,  declared  in  the 
Imim  of  Comraonji,  on  the  5tb  of  April  1827,  tifter 
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the  Commission  had  gone  through  its  inquiries,  his 
intention  to  show,  on  a  future  occasion,  that  the 
Chancellor  had  more  to  do  than  it  "  was  in  the  power 
"  of  any  human  being  to  dispose  of."  And  Mr.  John 
Smith,  a  steady  member  of  the  party  opposed  to  Lord 
Eldon,  had  on  the  27th  of  the  February  preceding, 
expressed  to  the  House  his  opinion  "that  no  man 
had  so  much  to  do  as  that  Learned  Lord,  and  that  no 
man  succeeded  in  doing  so  much.  Indeed  it  was  his 
belief  that  to  do  more  was  not  in  the  power  of  man, 
and  would  require  superhuman  abilities." 

Such  was  the  substantial  character  of  Lord  Eldon's 
dispatch,  up  to,  and  for  some  little  time  after,  the 
issuing  of  the  Chancery  Commission  in  1824.  It  was 
not  till  toward  the  close  of  his  long  Chancellorship 
that  his  exertions  began  to  slacken  with  age.  Three 
quarters  of  a  century,  though  they  did  not  in  the  least 
impair  his  great  intellect,  were  not  without  their 
eflFect  upon  his  powers  of  labour.  This  was  felt  and 
observed  by  the  Bar  before  his  retirement  in  1827,  al- 
though, for  his  final  years,  there  are  no  official  returns 
to  indicate  the  precise  measure  of  the  relaxation. 

The  true  causes  of  the  general  arrear  complained 
of  in  Lord  Eldon's  time  were  pointed  out  before  the 
Chancery  Commission,  by  a  witness  whose  abilities, 
experience,  and  accuracy,  give  a  decisive  weight  to 
his  evidence,  namely.  Lord  Langdale,  the  present 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  then  Mr.  Bickersteth.  He  attri- 
butes the  delay  at  that  time  existing,  not  to  neglect 
on  the  part  "  of  the  then  Chancellor^  but  to  the  general 
"  inability  of  the  Court  to  dispose  of  the  business 
"  which  comes  before  it ;"  and  that  inability  he  traces 
to  several  causes.     These  are,  the  state  of  the  law, 
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the  mode  of  its  administration ;  the  insufficiency 
of  the  time  applied  to  judicial  purposes,  and  (which 
he  places  first  in  order)  the  want  of  an  adequate 
Eumber  of  Courts  to  dispatch  the  business.  With 
wapect  to  tlie  state  of  the  law  and  the  mode  of  its 
administration,  he  recommends  a  general  revision  of 
the  whole  system.  With  respect  to  the  insufficiency 
of  the  time  devoted  to  judicial  purposes^  he  is  of 
opinion  that  it  would  scarcely  be  advisable  to  in- 
crease it,  either  by  abridging  the  vacations,  or  by 
requiring  from  the  Judges  a  greater  number  of  hours 
on  the  days  of  their  sittings.  But  he  insists  on  the 
necessity  of  supplying  this  defect,  —  and  the  other 
which  is  akin  to  it^  the  want  of  an  adequate  number 

I  of  Courts,  — ^by  the  creation  of  additional  JudguSj^ — 
a  remedy  which  the  Legislature  has  now,  at  lengthi 
provided.  He  observes,  that  an  accumulation  of  ar* 
rears  may  begin  and  increase,  notwithstanding  the 
utmost  exertions  of  a  most  diligent  Judge;  and  that 
g^Judijf^  has  m)  ritjht  to  hurry ,  He  adds,  '*  What  I  eon- 
wiive  to  be  the  fault  i%  that  a^nuiance  is  not  obtained  as 
soon  as  the  arrears  begin  to  exceed  a  very  limited 
amount/'  And  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  would 
^  be  impossible  for  the  then  existing  number  of  Judges, 
^     by  all  the  eflorts  which  could  rt^asonably  be  expected 

I  of  them,  to  keep  down  t  he  business. 
This  important  testimony,  though  it  does  not  re* 
lieve  Lord  Eldon  tVom  the  charge  before  dealt  with, 
of  deferring  particular  ju4ltpnenU^  yet  fully  exculpates 
him  with  respect  tu  thcr/f-w^-m/  art^arm  his  Court. 
And  it  is  an  exculpation  the  niore  conclusive,  because, 
if  Lord  Langdale  had  been  a  witueid  capable  of  being 
iti  any  the  silightest  degree  waqicd  on  such  a  i^ubject 
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by  his  political  opinions,  those  opinions  were  adverse 
to  Lord  Eldon  and  to  his  party. 

Lord  Lyndhurst's  testimony  to  a  similar  effect,  de- 
livered to  the  House  of  Lords,  in  his  speech  of  the 
12th  March  1829,  has  already  been  inserted  at  the 
place  of  its  date. 

But  how  was  it  with  the  Chancellors  of  other  days  ? 
Had  they  the  good  fortune  to  encoimter  no  pressure 
of  business,  which  it  was  impracticable  to  keep  down? 
no  remonstrances  of  suitors  ?  no  invectives  of  pam- 
phleteers? So  far  were  they  from  enjoying  any 
such  exemption,  that  the  very  best  of  them  were 
assailed  with  just  the  same  imputations  of  general 
arrear,  which  for  so  many  years  were  repeated  against 
Lord  Eldon :  only,  as  there  was  not,  in  their  cases, 
the  same  peculiar  political  interest  mixed  up  with  the 
subject,  the  complaints  against  them  were  not  so 
industriously,  and  therefore  not  so  extensively,  cir- 
culated. 

It  is  related,  indeed,  that  Sir  Thomas  More,  when 
Lord  Chancellor  to  Henry  VIIL,  did  once  so  mas- 
ter the  business  of  his  Court,  as  actually  to  clear  all 
matters  from  its  list.  But  Fuller  who,  in  recording 
this  achievement,  remarks  after  his  quaint  fashion, 
that,  "  as  More  was  bom  in  Milk  Street,  so  he  was 
"  the  brightest  star  that  ever  shone  in  that  via  lacteay^ 
preserves  a  quatrain,  indicating  how  great  a  feat  such 
a  clearance  was  considered,  and  how  unlikely  ever  to 
be  repeated :  — 

"  When  More  some  time  had  Chancllor  been, 
No  more  suits  did  remain  : 
The  same  shall  never  more  be  seen, — 
Till  More  be  there  again." 
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In  the  reign  of  James  I.  Lord  Coke  U  found  com- 
plaining that  '*  the  Chaticeiy  embraceth  so  many 
'*  causes,  as  the  Chancellor  and  Master  of  the  Rolls 
''  cannot  possibly  detennine  them/'  Yet  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  was  Sir  Julius  Csesar,  and  the  Chancellor 
Lord  Bacon  himseli'.  Lord  Keeper  WilUaniSj  who 
succeeded  Lord  Bacon,  made  a  great  effort,  but  of  a 
kind  which  neither  Bench  nor  Bar  could  have  sus- 
tained for  any  considerable  time :  he  went  into  Court 
two  hours  before  day  lights  and  continued  his  sittings 
till  eight  or  nine  in  the  evening, 

A  pamphlet,  quoted  in  the  **  Quarterly  Review  ** 
for  October  1823,  and  entitled  **  Pmposals  for  Regu- 
lating the  Law,"  by  Calthorpe,  afterwards  Recorder 
of  London,  speaks  bitterly  of  great  delays  and  intol- 
erable charges  in  the  time  of  Littleton,  Lord  Keeper 
to  Charles  L  Cromwell  attempted  a  remedy,  by  or- 
dinances which  he  issued  to  tlie  Commissioners  of  the 
Great  Seal,  Whitelocke  being  one  ;  but  tlie  Commis- 
sioners were  unable  to  work  them*  Lord  Keeper 
Guildford,  after  the  Restoration^  endeavoured  to  imi- 
tate More  and  WLUiains;  and  he  so  tar  succeeded 
that,  as  we  learn  from  Roger  North,  his  remnnets^ 
if  any,  were  few.  But  it  was  a  shortdived  exertion  : 
and  mark  what  North  relates  to  have  followed :  — 

'*  Tim  oontinued  til!  tht  Parlmmmt^  aad  more  unhuppily, 
*^  hii  own  weakness,  ciuae  on,  and  mode  bini  unable  to  coo* 
"  tiauc  that  clos€  application  to  the  hudneit  of  tlio  Court ; 
**  and  for  want  of  tiuc  time  nUowcd  for  heairin^  of  Oiniecf ,  die 
"  reins  uf  the  Court  grew  14mib«%  and  the  \m\^r  l^ecuine  loadtnl 
**  with  rctoanct^i  which  to  see  was,  of  itjwlf,  to  hiai  a  mckaea^ 
**  And  I  Sim  c<jnficli*nt  it  wm  one  antl  not  thr  Ic4i3t  ingre- 
**  dirnt,  in  bringing  forward  ujwm  him  that  fiilid  dlsti^nipcr, 
**  whicb»  after  it  had  once  scii^ed,  noYcr  letlt  hitn  till  he  died.*' 

VOL.  UL  n  r> 
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The  "  Quarterly  Review/'  in  the  able  article  fix)m 
which  the  reference  to  Recorder  Calthorpe's  pamphlet 
has  already  been  quoted,  refers  to  another  pamphlet, 
written  during  the  Chancellorship  of  Lord  Somers, 
by  a  Mr.  Williams,  —  a  name  of  fear  to  Chancellors, 
—  in  which  that  author  affirms  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery,— 

^*  That  the  charge  and  delay  in  proceedings  there  are  grown 
'^  to  be  such  that^  in  causes  of  great  wrong  and  oppression, 
<*  the  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease ;  and  most  men,  of  small 
'^  and  independent  estates,  that  come  thither  for  relief,  often 
"  meet  with  ruin  by  the  very  charge  of  the  proceedings." 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  while  Lord  Cowper 
held  the  Great  Seal,  a  work  came  out  entitled  "  Rea- 
sons humbly  offered  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
for  passing  a  Bill  to  prevent  Delays  and  Expenses  in 
Suits  in  Law  and  in  Equity;"  and  herein,  among 
other  like  remonstrances,  the  author  has  this  pas- 
sage :  — 

"  The  unavoidable  expense,  as  well  as  unnecessary  delay, 
"  in  the  prosecution  of  suits  in  the  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity, 
**  especially  in  the  latter^  are  become  so  exorbitanUy  great  and 
**  burthensome  to  the  subject,  that  they  may  be  justly  ranged 
^*  amongst  our  first-rate  grievances." 

The  "  Quarterly  Review  "  adds  one  more  extract, 
from  a  pamphlet  the  name  of  which  he  does  not 
mention,  but  which  was  levelled  against  Lord  Hard- 
wicke  himself :  — 

**  The  High  Court  of  Chancery  is  incontestably  the  most 
"  dilatory y  as  well  as  the  most  expensive :  an  oppression  which 
"  his  Majesty's  subjects  have  long  laboured  under,  and  uni- 
**  versally  complained  of;  insomuch  that  the  interrogatory 
**  proverb  hath  not  been  more  jocularly  than  pertinently  pro- 
*^  posed,  to  such  who,  with  more  precipitation  than  precaution. 
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"  resoU-ed  to  engage  in  Chancery  muUt  ^  Will  you  be  hting 
*'  *  up  alx  or  eiglit  yenr«  in  Chancery  ? '  implying,  that  hm 
"  cause  may  so  long  dcj>eml  there,  until  his  purse  and  patience 
**  are  eithauEted,  his  heahh  inipaired^  find  Iub  pcnion  (by  veJE- 
**  atioii)  emaciated,  like  a  skelctoo  In  the  study  of  a  physician, 
**  or  an  anatomy  in  the  office  of  a  surgeon :  for  the  ih^Uiy  of 
"  jujjticc  13  said  to  bo  the  denial  tliereof;  siiice  whii  k  not 
"  done  in  due  time  i^  not  done  at  all :  ^  Justiti»  procraeti- 
"  natioj  GJuadem  fit  abncgatio."  '* 

Nor  was  Lord  Hardwicke  censured  only  for  the 
general  arrear  of  his  Court ;  like  Lord  Eldooj  he  wm 
greatly  blamed  for  his  own  individual  delays  of  judff- 
tneni  after  hearing.  Mr.  Cooksey,  in  his  *^  Lives  of 
Lords  Somers  and  Hardwicke,"  inserts  a  letter  from 
*'  a  gentlenian  of  the  hiw/*  who  complains  ^*  how/Wir 
*'  decrees  Lord  Hardwlf^ke  m^de  in  comparison  to  the 
*'  many  caw^ea  that  came  tmder  di^cmsion  in  his  Court  i*^ 
and  that  *'  the  length  of  time  to  which  every  cause 
"  was  protracted  made  the  suitors  weary,  and  glad  to 
"  submit  to  suiy  decree  suggested  and  agrL-ed  ui)onby 
*^  their  coun**eL" 

In  the  examination,  before  the  Chancery  Commia^ 
sioners,  of  Air.  Forster^  a  solicitor  of  great  respecta- 
bility rad  experience,  who  had  practised  in  Chancery 
for  about  forty  years  from  1774,  there  occur  these 
questions  and  answers : 

**  Q*  The  Commigsioners  understand  you  to  say,  that 
"  during  the  times  of  Lonl  Lought>on»ugh  and  Lonl  Thui> 
**  low,  there  were  dmilar  complaints  of  delay  as  there  are 
**  DOW  ?  —  A*   No  doubt  about  it. 

"  Q.  Uttil  you  at  tlmt  timCi  tlicn,  as  a  solicitor^  i*xpcrienced 
**  any  delay  to  be  eoisplained  of,  in  getting  your  cause  he«rd 
•'  and  decided  alter  it  was  set  down  for  hearing?  —  A*  Yes, 
**  unifiinuly  great  d«^y  in  waiting  for  hearing;  and  ODca* 
«*  giooally  great  deky  in  waiting  for  dcdiioOi'* 
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Lord  Eldon  had  himself  a  story  of  a  very  old  lady, 
a  peeress,  who  came  into  Court  in  person  when  Lord 
Thurlow  was  Chancellor,  to  be  examined  touching  her 
consent  to  the  transfer  of  some  property.  This  busi- 
ness having  been  done,  Lord  Thurlow  told  her  he 
would  not  detain  her.  "  But,"  said  she,  "  I  should 
"  be  glad  if  your  Lordship  would  let  me  stay  a  little 
"  longer ;  for  my  cause  has  now  been  in  Court 
"  eighty-two  years,  and  I  want  to  see  how  they  are 
"  going  on  about  settling  it."  Lord  Eldon  used  to 
say  he  would  leave  it  to  others  to  guess  which  first 
came  to  an  end,  the  old  lady  or  her  cause. 

Lord  Thurlow,  in  many  of  the  qualities  of  his  mind, 
exhibited  a  striking  contrast  with  Lord  Eldon,  and 
possessed  especially  that  one  judicial  requisite  in 
which  Lord  Eldon  was  alleged  to  be  most  deficient,  a 
ready  and  bold  decision.  Yet  the  complaints  of  gene- 
ral delay  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  were  as  loud  in  his 
time,  as  in  the  times  that  preceded  or  followed  him. 
He  laid  the  whole  blame  on  the  Solicitors.  "  I  hear 
no  complaints,"  he  would  say,  "  but  from  persons  who 
"  have  been  themselves  the  cause."  It  may  have  been 
true,  in  all  times,  that  much  of  the  delay  has  been 
owing  to  Solicitors :  but  it  is  also  true  that  no  diligence 
of  theirs  could  ever  have  relieved  the  system  from  the 
just  imputation  of  being  dilatory  and  costly,  and  that 
at  no  time  were  its  modes  of  practice  suflBiciently  sim- 
plified ;  nor,  until  the  recent  creation  of  two  new  Vice- 
Chancellors,  was  its  regular  establishment  of  Judges 
sufficiently  numerous  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
business.  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor,  it  is  true,  in  his  speech 
on  the  30th  May  1821,  told  the  House  of  Commons 
the  following  fact  which  he  said  he  had  learned  from 
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Mr.  Justice  Wilson,  one  of  the  ComimssioBers  of  the 
Great  Seal  in  1792  with  Mr.  Justice  Aslmrst  and 
Lord  Chief  Baron  Eyre : 

"  Hla  late  Majesty  had  commanded  Lord  Chief  Baron 
**  Eyrtv  the  principal  Cuinmlsgiooer  at,  tliat  time,  and  hit?  two 
**  ocHuljiitQrSj  to  apiiear  before  him  at  Buckinghutn  House, 
**  on  a  particular  day  at  two  o'clock,  to  restore  the  Sealj  tliat 
"  it  might  be  given  luUt  the  hands  of  Lonl  Lough iMimiiglL 
**  When  introduced  into  the  presence,  the  King  inquired  of 
"  them  the  state  in  which  they  had  left  tlic  busiiic^is  of  the 
**  Comt.  The  answer  was,  tlmt  if  the  hour  at  whidi  hia 
"  Majesty  liad  commanded  their  attendanco  had  been  four 
'*  o*clock  instead  of  two,  the  last  cause  ou  that  day'd  pai^ej* 
"  would  hav©  been  decided,  the  counsel  tbr  tlie  pkimitf) icing 
'*  in  the  act  of  replying,  when  they  wer©  obliged  to  leave 
'*  the  Court  by  the  exprcsa  direction  of  hla  Majesty/* 

But  these  Comniissioncrs  hud  no  functions  of  state 
to  perfi>rm;  they  were  simply  Judges,  and  could  devote 
their  whole  time  to  judicial  duties. 

Mr.  John  Williams  himself,  in  the  debate  of  the  3Ut 
of  May  18  25  J  admitted  the  universality  of  delay  in 
Chancery  during,  at  least,  a  century  and  a  half  before 
the  date  at  which  he  waa  spefiking, 

**  The  evil,  ho  said,  imi#  noi  qf  modern  creation  ;  it  existed 
^'  E  hundred  and  fifty  yeai^  igo,  tn  Butler  bore  testimony 
**  in  his  lludlbraa  For  iJiere  llu'  knight,  after  he  had  tried 
**  every  means  to  win  tlie  widow,  direct  and  indirect,  — ^and 
"  dirtsct  meanti  were  always  the  beat  to  be  punsoictl  in  such 
"  oases,  —  after  he  had  assailed  her  with  all  the  artillery  of 
"sighs  and  glaneeg,  —  after  he  had  at  I  cm  p  ted  to  draw  her 
"  into  Oil  epistolary  correal joncleuce^  and  liad  tried,  but  in 
•*  Tain^  tnany  other  amatory  pinx* ceding.*, — received  the  advice 
'*  of  his  sqiiirc  to  write  her  *  a  love  letter  in  Chanccryj 
**  which,  h<'  Hiatei], 

*  Wouhl  bring  her  o'er  to  be  his  wife, 
Or  make  lier  weary  of  her  Ufe** 

n  D  3 
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*'  Yes,  he  would  undertake  to  say,  that  the  widow  would 
*^  have  conseDted  to  take  the  knight,  the  squire,  'the  genenl 
<'  'camp,  pioneers,  and  all,'  rather  than  take  in  that  bill  of 
'^  Chancery,  which  was  as  great  a  nuisance  a  hundred  and 
"  fifty  years  ago  as  it  was  at  present." 

The  Commission  recommended  in  1826  a  great 
variety  of  alterations  in  the  practice  of  the  Court ; 
but  early  in  1827,  before  there  had  been  time  to  take 
the  necessary  measures  for  eflfecting  them,  Lord 
Eldon  quitted  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Lyndhurst,  in  1828,  put  forth  a  series  of 
orders,  which  accomplished  some  of  the  objects  re- 
commended by  the  Commission ;  and  the  great  com- 
bination of  faculties,  which  he  brought  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Great  Seal,  induced  an  expec- 
tation that,  if  any  human  strength  could  accomplish 
it.  Lord  Lyndhurst  would  be  able  to  overcome  the 
arrears  of  his  Court.  But  those  arrears  continuing 
to  accumulate,  he  was  constrained,  in  1829,  to  pro- 
pose a  measure  for  the  constitution  of  an  additional 
Judge.  It  was  renewed  in  1830,  but  strenuously 
combated  by  the  Whigs,  who  still  maintained  the 
notion  that  the  work  was  not  too  much  for  those 
already  appointed  to  perform  it :  and  the  demise  of 
the  Crown  having  brought  the  Session  prematurely  to 
a  close,  the  measure  did  not  ripen  into  law  in  that 
Chancellorship. 

Lord  Brougham  next  grasped  the  Seals.  He  had 
been  the  most  formidable  of  Lord  Eldon's  assailants. 
But,  observed  Lord  Langdale  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
13th  June  1836,  when  he  himself  (Lord  Brougham) 
became  possessed  of  the  Great  Seals,  at  first  he  was  so 
fiar  from  supposing  that  the  appointment  of  a  new 
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Judge  was  Becessary>  that  he  seems  to  have  thought 
the  Court  stronger  than  enongh^  and  he  actually  ex- 
pressed his  oj>iTiion  that  by  the  changes  he  was  to 
bring  about,  he  .shoidd  be  able  to  diJ^pense  tritk  the 
o^ice  of  Vice-chancellor,  This  was  in  February  1831. 
In  July  1833,  further  experience  hml  bo  far  altered 
his  Lordship's  views,  that  he  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House  a  Bill,  entitled,  an  "  Act  for  appomtinr/  a  Chi^f 
Judge  in  Chancery^  and  for  establishing  a  Cotirt  of 
Appeal  in  Chancery,"  Yet  the  business  had  not  be- 
come greater  since  the  time  of  Lord  Eldon :  on  the 
contrary,  the  number  of  bills  filed  in  the  three  pre- 
ceding years,  1830,  1831,  1832,  had  been  only  fiSlO; 
whereas  during  the  three  years  1819,  182U,  1821, 
whieh  for  the  reasons  before-mentioned  have  been 
selected  as  the  tests  of  Lord  Eldon's  judicature, 
the  numbers  of  bills  filed  was  6654:  and  in 
the  years  1821,  1822,  1823,  the  ksf.  of  which 
was  the  i>eriod  when  the  war  upon  Lord  Eldon 
wm  nt  its  hottest,  the  number  was  fi988.  It  wm 
therefore  under  a  pressure,  rather  diminished  than 
increased  suice  Lord  Eldon's  time,  that  Lord  llroug- 
hain^  the  great  impugner  of  Lord  Eldon,  found  him- 
self eoraijclled  in  1833  and  1834  to  call  ui>on  the 
Legislature  for  additional  aid.  Now,  however  the 
criticisms  of  lawyers  may  differ  upon  some  of  the  judi- 
.^pal  merits  of  Lord  Rrougluun,  merits  which  prolmbly 
will  l>e  more  highly  estimated  hereafter  than  [lolitical 
causes  have  suffered  them  to  be  in  his  own  generation^ — 
firii  enimfulgore  suo  —  none  will  deny  luni  tu  l>e  unsur- 
passed in  vigour  and  in  »|HH*d.  And  yet  with  all  that 
speed  and  \nth  all  that  vigour,  be  was  unable  to 
MCcompUsh  the  feat,  which  in  the  time  of  Lord  Eldon 
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he  had  conceived  to  be  so  easy,  and  which,  he  had 
rated  Lord  Eldon  so  roundly  for  &iling  to  achieve. 

The  sanction  of  Parliament  having  been  withheld 
from  Lord  Brougham's  measure,  Lord  Cottenham, 
the  succeeding  Chancellor,  though  justly  held  in  high 
estimation  as  an  Equity  Judge,  found  it  as  little  prac- 
ticable as  any  of  his  predecessors  to  keep  down  the 
business  of  his  Court  without  additional  assbtance. 
And  thus,  year  after  year,  the  evil  continued  and 
grew,  until  at  length  a  bill  for  the  creation  of  two 
additional  Judges  was  introduced  by  that  party  in 
politics  who,  during  Lord  Eldon's  time  and  under  an 
equal  or  greater  pressure  of  business  in  the  Court, 
had  ever  protested  against  any  such  increase  as  being 
useless  and  profligate.  The  measure,  after  some 
defeats,  was  finally  passed  into  law:  and  now,  in 
addition  to  the  ancient  Court  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  there  are  three  Vice-Chancellors  to  assist  the 
Lord  Chancellor  in  doing  what  Lord  Eldon  was  per- 
petually censured  for  not  having  been  able  to  execute 
alone. 

After  such  a  proof  of  the  huge  disproportion  of  the 
Chancery  business  to  the  faculties  of  any  one  of  the 
powerful  minds  that  have  been  engaged  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  it,  and  after  the  tardy  concurrence  of  all 
political  parties  as  to  the  necessity,  not  of  one^  but  of 
^Ar^e  Vice-Chancellors,  to  help  in  performing  the  du- 
ties of  the  Great  Seal,  the  charge  of  general  arrear 
will  lie  lightly  on  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon. 
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Beside  tlie  two  positive  beadg  of  impeacliment>  as  to 
particular  judgments  delayed  after  bearing,  and  as  to 
general  arrears, ^ — ^ great  pains  wure  taken  also,  in  the 
way  ot  negation^  to  represent  Lord  Eldon  as  being,  after 
all,  but  meaidy  gifted  witb  the  qualiiicatiotiB  for  bis 
high  office.  Keen  partisans,  in  private  circles,  put  out 
feelers  in  order  to  the  depreciation  of  the  Chancellor; 
and  the  "  Edinburgh  Review"  for  October  182*5  came 
forth  witb  the  formidable  article  already  quoted,  col- 
lecting and*  enlarging  upon  all  the  flaws  wbich  the 
political  ingenuity  of  that  time  could  find  or  plausibly 
suggest  in  hi^  judicial  character.  They  arp  summed 
up  in  the  ftiUu^^nng  passages,  which  have  Ikxui  truly 
desicribed  to  **  contain  everything  that  can  be  said  in 
the  way  of  disparagement:**  — 


**  It  would  be  diffietiUt  we  conceive,  to  deny  that  he  more 
frequently  j^ires  pruof  of  cautwn  tkim  of  hoidntss^  of  mbtitttf 
iliiiH  of  piifour^  in  his  rea^oainge^ —  that  In  tlie  dct<*rtiiinjiti*m 
of  fKLrticulfir  <^uics»  he  eeems  too  often  to  exefciae  his  ingciruity 
in  raiMin^  up  dmthis  and  fHfficnliirjif  ra/A#r  lAan  in  clearing 
thm*  away  —  an  dp  above  all*  that  he  eonfinea  hinuelf  far  too 
rigidly  to  the  decision  <»f  the  special  mattei^  that  come  before 
him,  Mtithoui  aimhtfi  dthtr  at  the  ettabtukment  ^f  fftnrral  prin~ 
dpifs,  and  the  imprm^efnent  of  the  id^i^ee  he  prajesses^  or  at 
th<!  carrtetimt  nf  thos^  mr^M  in  thr  constittitian  or  udministration 
&fki$  Court,  of  which  he  daily  hears  and  sees  too  umeh  to 
make  It  oonceivahlc  that  ht?  sliimld  Ik?  i^^finuit^  Whoever, 
in  dhort,  may  liave  been  driven  to  toil  in  that  laboratory  called 
Mr.  Yeaey  Jijiitor «  Rcport^^  coni[}ri:H;d  tis  it  id  within  the 
very  iDOilcimt«  ooiii[iai«i$  of  eightren  mAid  octavoai  witli  vtirioua 
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accessory  records  of  a  kindred  character  and  spirit,  must  have 
looked,  we  think,  in  vain,  for  that  great  and  commanding 
talent  and  master  mind,  of  which  the  poesesmon  of  the  highest 
station,  and  that  too  for  so  great  a  length  of  time,  creates, 

unavoidably,  some  expectation* 

*  «  *  «  «  # 

*<  We  shall  find,  in  the  first  place,  a  tortnous  and  mazy 
involution,  parenthesis  suffocated  by  parenthesis,  a  prafuMe, 
ineleffanty  and  cumbrous  verbiagcy  which  qffUcts  the  reader  with 
a  sense  of  obscurity y  and  a  most  painful  image  of  labour  at 
once  interminable  and  unproductive.  Meaning,  in  itself  never 
redundant  or  excessive,  struggling  in  vain  through  a  heavy  and 
oppressive  load  of  qualifications,  and  limitations,  and  restric- 
tions, creeps  into  light,  at  length,  in  a  shape  and  in  dimensions 
little  calculated  to  repay  the  wearisomeness  of  pursuit,  from  its 
first  introduction,  through  its  general  attenuation  and  diminu- 

tion,  to  its  final  extinction. 

*  *  «  *  «  « 

''  To  lay  down  general  rules,  or  to  establish  a  system  in  any 
branch  of  law  or  equity,  is  a  matter  of  risk  and  <Ufiiculty,  and 
cannot  safely  be  undertaken  but  by  persons  of  great  know- 
ledge, and  of  a  great  reach  of  intellect,  ^  looking  before  and 
after.'  Those  who  are  moderately  gifted  or  stored,  will  do  well 
not  to  adventure,  — just  as  it  is  better  to  do  nothing  than  to 
do  mischief.  The  course  for  such  persons  is  to  avoid  excur- 
sions, and  to  move  within  the  most  confined  and  narrowest 
limits  which  the  execution  of  the  immediate  task  before  them 
can  possibly  allow.  They  must  keep  clear  of  general  rea- 
sonings, and  circumscribe  the  grounds  of  their  decision  to  the 
particular  circumstances  of  each  particular  case  upon  which 
they  are  called  upon  to  adjudicate.  The  rights  of  the  litigant 
parties,  by  such  means,  may  possibly,  for  any  thing  we  know 
to  the  contrary,  be  properly  disposed  of;  but  such  a  pro- 
cedure is  not,  in  any  larger  sense  of  the  word,  and  with  a 
view  to  creating  a  scheme  of  jurisprudence,  or  providing  a 
store  of  knowledge  for  those  who  are  to  come  after,  a  judg- 
ment or  decision  at  all. 

"  In  times  past,  things  were  otherwise :  But  '  there  were 
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gianta  in  thoea  days,'  In  the  Reporie^  our  profmmmml  retdero 
are  aware^  Lord  0>kf  inmies  the  atietttimi  of  the  inquirer  and 
fwhei^lic  is  Cdnccrncd,  we  may  safely  aild)  Icamer,  to  ad^udi- 
^iium  wliich  took  place  br^nnd  tht  mere  decmon  nf  the  prntd 
ume  lietween  the  parties,  in  hia  peculiar  and  goEticwhai 
grotesque  manner*  *  NotCj  reader,  that  the  following  points 
were  flcttled  and  resolved/  Then  foUowj  tmiatitn^  quite  an  a 
matter  of  course,  conclu&ions  and  corollaries  of  law  to  the 
number  of  half  a  dosu^n,  and  oftentimes  more,  aa  the  case  may 
be,  distinctly  and  fearlcBily  laid  down, — ^and,  moreover, 
without  one  single  parenthciig  to  pare  them  down  and  fritter 
them  away  to  nothing.  Where  are  the  *  Rej?olutions  '  of  the 
Earl  of  Eldon  ?  In  what  part  of  those  ample  mi^^azinea  of 
learning  (l>onding  warehouses  under  double  lock),  to  which 
aUueion  ha^  Ijefore  been  made,  will  the  painful  and  faintitig 
student  fiud  any  of  hi*  adjudication 8  which  une<piivixraUjr 
enlarffe^  cmreet^  or  d^ne  the  rules  of  Ef/uiti/  in  whicli  he  haa 
been  so  long  engnge<l  ?  Why,  A*>  drcuimu  are  almdutdif  the 
tsehtnim  ^f  nil  t^onclumon*  And  as  the  facts  to  wliieh  they 
are  strictly  confined  cannot  exist  again,  either  actually  in 
Etpecie^  or  so  nearly  the  same  but  tliat  ncutencBs  and  subtlety 
may  be  able  to  find  distinetions^  it  follows,  as  of  course^  that 
an  approsimation  u  made  tawarth  the  pOMitsmon  of  that  dts^ 
erction  of  which  potter  i$  nnturall^  $o  muck  mamoured ;  and 
whidi  Uioae,  who  are  pnidcntly  and  wisely  jealous  of  jK>wer, 
5nd  it  their  interest  «a  much  oa  jKie^ble  io  reetjuln.*^  * 

This  is  clever  writing ;  and^  from  the  tone  of  it,  and 
the  goBsation  it  made  in  its  day  (not  perhaps  unrc* 
memlK*red  even  now),  the  unpn.>fessioniil  reader  umy 
be  apt  to  infer  that  the  article  must  Imve  proceeded 
from  some  lawj'er  deeply  cogtusant  of  tliat  particular 
depBFtment  of  jurispnidence  over  which  Lord  Eldon 
presided*  If  that  wm  the  case^  by  what  odd  chance  did 
it  happen  that  the  lawyer,  supposed  thus  familiar  with 
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Equity  and  its  Court,  should  have  been  absolutely  un- 
acquainted with  the  very  existence  of  the  latest  of 
those  volumes  of  Vesey  Junior  which  are  the  daily 
hand-books  of  every  Equity  practitioner,  and  which 
latest  volume,  the  nineteenth^  bringing  down  the  Re- 
ports to  the  beginning  of  1817,  had  been  complete  and 
bound  up  in  almost  all  the  chambers  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
some  terms  before  that  article  could  have  been  in  pre- 
paration ?    If  the  Reviewer  had  been  speaking  of  any 
other  legal  work,  an  error  of  this  sort  might  not  have 
been  material;  but  in  the  case  of  these  particular 
Reports,  it  is  the  most  awkward  little  circumstance 
in   the  world    for    his    authority.        Not    only  did 
Vesey  Junior's  Reports  constitute  the  very  collection 
of  judgments  which  the  Reviewer  had  undertaken 
to  anatomise,  but  they  were  Reports,  of  which  a  new 
volume,  nay,  a  new  number,  could  not  have  been  out 
for  a  single  week  without  the  knowledge  of  every  man 
at  all  engaged  in  the  business  of  a  Court  of  Equity, 
especially  when  it  happened  to  contain   cases   that 
excited  great  professional  interest,  such  as  the  noted 
decisions,  upon  Mr.  Blundell's  will  (Bootle  v.  Blun- 
dell,  19  Ves.  494.);  upon  the  attempt  of  a  solicitor 
to  go  over  from  his  original  client  to  the  adversary 
(Cholmondeley  v.  Clinton,  19  Ves.  261.;  upon  Lord 
Mansfield's  equitable  doctrines,  Clarke  v.  Parker,  19 
Ves.  21 :  and  upon  various  other  important  points  from 
1812  to  1817.  It  will  probably  therefore  be  thought  no 
unreasonable  inference,  that  the  article  must  have  been 
written  either  by  some  gentleman  not  belonging  to  the 
Bar,  or,  which  is  the  more  generally  received  opinion, 
])y  some  eminent  Barrister  not  conversant  with  Equity 
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bustiicsa.*  In  either  case,  it  is  obvious  that  the  criti- 
cisms, if  they  are  to  have  any  weight,  must  derive  it 
firom  something  more  than  the  mere  authority  of  the 
writer.  Let  us  therefore  examine  the  several  impu- 
tations themselves — those  oft-repeated  topics  of  dis- 
paragement in  the  private  circles  of  the  discontented, 
for  many  a  day  of  party  heat* 

Very  few  words  wUl  suffice  upon  the  style  in  which 
his  judgments  are  woixied.  It  may  at  once  be  ad- 
mitted that^  as  literary  compositions^  they  are  faulty 
enough,  —  inconveniently  parenthetical,  and  over 
abundant  in  limitations  and  qualifications.  But 
which  of  tliem  has  been  shaken  by  reversal  or  appeal, 
or  by  subsequent  decisions  in  pari  vmteriA^  or  by 
the  dissent  of  Westminster  Hall  ?  which  of  them, 
with  all  the  involution  which  may  be  charg^  ujxjn 
its  mere  phraseology,  has  ever  been  passed  over  as 
unmeamnif^  by  any  Court,  or  by  any  Counsel  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  of  it, — or,  even  to  this 
hour,  is  ever  cited  but  as  an  authority  conclusive  of 
the  point  it  rules  or  the  doctrine  it  illustrates  ? 

But  he  evinced  "  more  of  cjiution  than  of  Ixjldness, 
of  subtlety  than  of  vigour.**  Vigour  and  boldness, 
though  somcthues  valuabk*  qualities  in  an  advocate, 
may  bi?  very  questionable  virtues  in  a  Judge.  But,  all 
show  of  vigour  and  boldness  apart,  hud  he  that  real 
H  and  substivntial  power  of  intellect,  by  which,  no 
^  doubt.,  a  Judge's  subtlety  and  caution  ought  to  be 
backed,  and  which  alone  can  fix  decision  upon  a  solid 

tn?     A^aiiijit  the   Keviewer,  whether  professional 
the 
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or  not,  hear  the  words  of  a  witness  whose  legal  emi- 
nence gives  to  his  testimony  the  very  highest  value 
upon  a  question  of  judicial  qualification,  and^who,  as 
a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  would  be 
peculiarly  indisposed  to  any  blind  admiration  of  Lord 
Eldon, —  hear  what  estimate  of  Lord  Eldon's  power, — 
(not  vigour — certainly  not  boldness  — for  these  would 
not  have  been  deemed  titles  to  praise)  — was  enter- 
tained by  the  late  Charles  Butler:  — 

"  In  profound,  extensive,  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  his  Court,  and  the  rules  of  practice  which  r^ulate 
its  proceedings,  —  in  complete  recollection  and  just  apprecb- 
tion  of  former  decisions,  —  in  discerning  the  inferences  to  be 
justly  drawn  from  them,  —  in  the  power  of  instantaneously 
applying  this  immense  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  to 
the  business  immediately  before  the  Court,  —  in  perceiving, 
almost  with  intuitive  readiness,  on  the  first  opening  of  a 
case,  its  real  state,  and  the  ultimate  condusion  of  Equity 
upon  it,  yet  investigating  it  with  the  most  conscientious^ 
most  minute,  and  most  edifying  industry,  —  in  all,  or  in  any 
of  these  requisites  for  a  due  discharge  of  his  high  office.  Lord 
Eldon,  if  he  has  been  equalled,  has  assuredly  never  been  sur- 
p  assed  by  any  of  his  predecessors."  * 

How  highly  Lord  Eldon  valued  such  a  testimonial 
from  such  a  man  will  appear  from  the  letter  in  which 
he  acknowledges  it :  — 

Lord  Eldon  to  Charles  Butler^  Esq. 
"  Dear  Sir,  "  19th  Aprfl,  1822. 

"  Seeing  your  *  Reminiscences  *  offered  to  the  public,  I 
have  placed  them  in  my  hbrary.  I  wish  I  could  satisfy 
myself  that  Lord  Eldon  was  entitled  to  all  the  approbation 
which  your  partiality  has  bestowed  upon  him.  I  have  ven- 
tured to  think  that  my  life  exhibits  a  remarkable  proof  of 

♦  Butler's  Reminiscences,  1822,  p.  141. 
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what  may  be  done,  in  a  free  eountryj  by  modenite  tulente 
and  never-ce«i§ing  industry,  but  I  have  never  presumed  to 
tliink  timt  I  had  the  merit  you  hixve  been  plea^nl  to  tliiiik  it 
good  to  ascribe  to  me-  I  have  felt  more  consolation  tlian  I 
can  <^xpre8P,  in  reading,  in  a  part  of  your  work,  wliat  a  con- 
Bidemblc  person  sftatcd  in  answer  to  the  imputation  of  being 
dilatory;*  That  ba^^  been  ot'teny  and  I  admit  tnost  fairly^ 
imputed  to  me ;  to  all  who  accuse  me  of  it,  I  wish  to  give,  as 
my  answer,  the  passage  I  allude  to.  I  must  soon  quit  this 
scene :  whether  any  memory  of  me  will  survive  me,  I  know 
not,  but  I  hope  I  may  have  desoendantei  profeesing  the  Law  : 
and  if  I  havte,  (aa  they  must  study  the  works  of  Charles 
Butler,  if  they  mean  to  understand  their  profession,)  tboie 
descendants  at  least  will  be  taught  to  entertain,  upon  T€fy 
eonsideral^le  authority,  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  character 
of  their  ancestor* 

**  yours,  dear  Sir,  Eldoit J* 

The  suggestion  about  Lord  Eldon's  being  one  of 
those  who  stand  in  contrast  with  ^*  persons  of  great 
knowledge  and  of  u  great  reach  of  intellect/"  by  being 
but  **  mmlerately  ffifted  or  nstor^rf/'  may  be  dismissed 
without  any  other  observation  than  a  candid  acknow- 
ledgment that  its  author  evinces  no  mean  share  of 
the  '^  lioldness**  which  he  describes  Lord  Eldon  as 
lacking. 

*  Mr>  Buikr  say^  ''  the  miXj  fa%dt  imputed  to  WAgtimseam  wu 
diktorttseai  of  doelMon  ;  we  ihoold  hear  \m  ewn  apology.  The  gone* 
nd  feeling  of  tbe  public  on  thii  head  was  once  fespe«.*tJully  eommti- 
Qicated  to  him  by  hh  mm.  *  My  child,*  mH  thr  Clmnccllur*  *  when 
^  you  iJiidl  Imre  reoii  what  I  have  read^  ieen  whot  I  have  iceni  and 

*  hdaxd  what  I  have  heavd,  you  will  fed,  that  if,  on  any  iubject,  yoq 
'  know  mticht  thc'r«  may  be  al^o  muc-h  tlmt  yuu  do  not  know  i  and 
'  that  nomethiug  even  of  what  you  know  mmy  not»  at  the  mamenlp 

*  be  m  your  rcctiillecijijn  :  —  you  will  then,  too,  be  sensible  of  the 

*  nii^'hieroua  and  often  ruinous  conse€|u«nc6i  of   even  a  small 
If  in  a  lirrMiotj ;  and  oonadencc,  1  tnijit,  will  then  make  you 

^^nubtful,  UA  ti 01  lilt  And  consequently  m  dOAtory,  is  I  ftm  nc* 
^"  of  being;  "  —  BuH,  Rrm.  p,  264. 
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^^  But  he  seems  too  often,"  continues  the  Edinburgh 
article,  ''to  exercise  his  ingenuity  in  raising  up 
doubts  and  difficulties,  rather  than  in  clearing  them 
away."  This  has  been  a  conunon,  but  is  not  a  veiy 
intelligible,  charge  against  him.  Any  doubt  or  diffi- 
culty of  which  the  clearance  was  necessary  in  the 
particular  case,  must  have  been  cleared  by  the  judg- 
ment which  decided  that  case ;  and  any  expression  of 
opinion,  assuming  to  determine  any  doubt  or  diffi- 
culty which  the  case  may  have  suggested,  but  of 
which  the  clearance  was  not  necessary  to  the  judgment 
in  that  case,  would  have  been  a  mere  obiter  dictuniy 
which  modem  practice,  herein  wholly  differing  from 
that  of  the  times  for  which  Lord  Coke  is  vouched  by 
the  Reviewer,  would  have  held  to  be  of  no  authority. 
But  then,  why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  the  Judge 
have  suggested  such  questions  at  all?  The  answer 
will  at  once  occur  to  lawyers :  he  did  not  circumscribe 
his  decision  for  the  narrow,  timid  purpose,  intimated 
in  the  Review,  of  making  it  "  the  exclusion  of  all  con- 
clusion ; "  but  he  was  expressly  careful,  in  order  to 
the  protection  of  subsequent  suitors,  that  it  should 
exclude  all  conclusions  to  which  it  did  not  legitimately 
lead  —  that  its  scope  and  limits  should  be  precisely 
apprehended :  —  that  lawyers,  thereafter  exploring  in 
the  same  direction,  should  be  enabled  to  see  how  far 
along  the  road  their  footing  would  be  sound,  and  at 
what  point  it  might  probably  become  insecure. 

The  whole  of  that  long  count  of  the  foregoing 
indictment,  which  charges  Lord  Eldon  with  shrinking 
from  the  hazard  of  general  reasonings^  resolutions  and 
ndesj  is  substantially  represented  by  the  allegation 
near  the  beginning  of  the  extract,  that  "  above  all,  he 
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"  confine*;  himself  far  too  rifndlv  to  the  decision  of  the 
"  special  mattei's  that  come  before  him,  without  aim- 
*^  iiig  at  the  establishment  of  general  principles,  and 
*'  the  improvement  of  the  science  he  professes," 
Now,  undoubtedly,  in  the  advanced  stage  which^ 
when  Lord  Eldon  came  to  the  Seals,  '*the  science'*  of 
the  Law  had  reached,  the  Chancellor  did  not — for  he 
had  not  to  do — what  belonged  only  to  the  infancy  of 
tliat  science.  A  principle  wholly  new  can  only  l>e 
elicited  when  some  new  emergency  gives  rise  to  a  new 
class  of  cases :  an  occurrence  which  every  succeeding 
century  renders  more  and  more  infrec^iuent.  The  very 
extent  of  what  had  been  defined  by  Lord  Eldon 's  pre* 
decessors  left  the  less  in  his  j)ower  to  define,  0( 
Jurisprudence,  m  of  moat  other  sciences,  the  great  or 
\^erai  pnWi/ifc*,  in  their  nature,  can  be  but  few; 
the  rest  must  be  made  up  of  minor  considerations^ 
whether  distinctions  or  analogies  ;  and  tiie  few  gene- 
ral or  great  principltis  are  usually,  in  the  code  of  every 
country,  laid  down  by  its  earlier  Iaw*givers- 

Hut  is  it  tnie,  that,  within  that  field  which  was  left 
to  him,  Lord  Kldun  shrank  fn>m  the  task  of  evolving 
and  cstaljlishing  general  principles  ?  That,  certainly, 
has  not  been  the  conclusion  of  the  most  com|ietent 
judges. 

Mr.  Swonston,  than  whom  the  Bar  acknowledgea 
no  lawyer  cond»ining  more  largely  the  philosophy 
and  schohirship  of  his  profession  with  the  knowledge 
of  Its  details,  expresses,  in  the  preface  to  his  reports 
of  Lord  Eldon's  judgments  in  I81B  and  18J9,  a  wish 
to  ''  indulge  the  belief  that  he  had  materially  con- 
**  tributed  to  preserve  and  render  accessible  a  series 
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"  of  decisions,  in  which,  by  an  union  of  juridical 
^'  talent  and  learning  never  surpassed,  the  docbines  of 
^^  equitable  jurisprudence  have  assumed  the  charader 
^^  of  a  systematic  science.^^ 

In  1822,  Mr.  Jarman  published  his  work  upon  that 
extensive  subject  which  occupies  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  whole  time   and  attention  of  our  Courts  of 
Equity,  the  Law  of  Devises :  a  work,  which,  though 
professing,  as  to  its  first  volume  at  least,  to  be  an  edi- 
tion of  Powell's  earlier  essay,  is  in  truth,  as  to  both 
volumes,  a  masterly  outline  of  this  vast  department  of 
jurisprudence,    combining  the  profoundest   learning 
with  the  most  comprehensive  views  and  the  most  per- 
spicuous  style.     This  eminent  lawyer,  having  confined 
his  practice  to  his  chambers,  had  little  motive  for  pro- 
pitiating the  Bench :  yet  he  thus  addresses  himself  to 
Lord  Eldon:  — 

"  In  tracing  the  learning  of  devises  tlirough  the  later  reports, 
how  often  do  we  find  your  Lordship  reviewing  a  long  line  of 
authorities,  noting  their  distinctions,  correcting  their  errors 
of  fact  and  law,  and  finally  extracting^  or  supplyingy  a  principle^ 
on  whose  broad  and  solid  basis  a  multipliciti/  of  questionSy  which 
must  otherwise  have  called  for  repeated  adjudication,  may  satis- 
factorily rest.^^ 

What  Mr.  Jarman  thus  observes  respecting  the 
principles  established  in  the  law  of  real  property,  is 
equally  true  of  many  other  important  departments, 
in  which  grounds,  barely  indicated  by  former  judges, 
were  first  laid  clear  and  made  firm  by  Lord  Eldon. 
The  true  test  will  be,  have  his  judgments  been  so 
reasoned  that  counsel  called  on  to  advise,  and 
Courts  called  on  to  adjudicate,  in  kindred  matters, 
have  been  able  to  find  their  clue  in  his  expositions, 
and  to  frame  opinions  and  settle  litigations  by  his 
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light?  It  is  not  witliin  the  scope  of  this  work  to 
give  technical  det-mls;  the  unprofessiontd  reader 
takes  no  interest  in  them:  and,  for  lawyers,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  insert  a  reference  or  two,  not  pur- 
porting  to  exheust  this  subject,  but  only  to  exem- 
plify it.  Thus  we  find,  in  the  ca^  of  Evans  v, 
Bicknell,  6  Ves,  174.,  the  principles  which  explain 
the  rights  of  auccests^ive  mortgagees,  as  aftctted  by 
the  delivery  or  non-delivery  of  title  deeds:  —  in  the 
cases  of  Aldridge  i\  Cooper,  8  Ves.  382,,  and  of 
Booth  fL  Blundefl,  19  Ves,  494.,  and  1  Mer.  !!)»., 
the  principles  which  determine  the  application  and 
mar^^lmlling  of  assets,  and  the  effect  of  charges  upon 
the  Itinfl  in  exonerating  the  personal  estate  of  the 
testjitor: — ^in  the  case  of  Murtlock  i\  BiiUer,  the 
principles  which  regulate  the  Court  in  decrc*eing 
il>ecific  perfoniiuncc  of  contracts:  —  in  the  case  of 
Expurte  Pye,  18  Ves*  140,  154.,  the  principle  which 
decides  in  what  caaee  the  benefactor  of  an  infant  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  placed  himself  in  Lh^o  fnirentis^  —  to 
the  merit  of  which  principle,  so  defined  by  Lord 
Eldon,  we  find  Lord  Cottenham,  himself  a  judge  of 
the  highest  estimation,  bearing  this  strong  testimony; 
il  is  **a  definition  which  I  readily  adopt,  not  only 
because  it  pro<!eecLs  from  his  hujk  anthonh/^  but  be- 
cause it  seems  to  me  to  embrace  all  that  i^  neee^^^ary 
to  work  oui  atid  cany  into  effect  the  object  and  meaning 
of  the  i*M/r/* 

When  be  came  to  the  Great  Seal,  there  was,  upon 
the  subject  of  literar>^  property,  a  question  which 
was  not  settled  by  any  pojiitive  decision,  but  which 
may  be  jiuid  to  have  been  of  great  constitutional 
im{>ortance.      It   n*  la  ted  to  the  principle  on  which 
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the  author  of  a  work  should  be  entitled  to  an  in- 
junction restraining  the  piracy  of  it.     A  notion  had 
long  been  prevalent,  that  this  right  of   an  author 
was  a  general  and  unqualified  one,  available  to  him 
irrespectively  of  any  question  as  to  the  character  of 
his  work    Thus,  injunctions  had  been  granted  agunst 
the  piracy  of  the  "Dunciad,"    notwithstanding  its 
libellous  passages:    and  even  against   the  piracy  of 
Mrs.  Bellamy's  memoirs,   a  work  of  notorious  in- 
decency.    The  law  upon  the  subject  had  never  been 
mooted,  until,  in  an  action  brought  by  Dr.  Priestley, 
the  great  apostle  of  Unitarianism,  against  the  hun- 
dred, for  the  destruction  of  his  manuscripts  in  the 
Birmingham  riots.  Lord  Justice  Eyre  told  the  jury 
that  if  the  evidence  had  shown  the  contents  of  the 
destroyed  works  to  be  in  the  nature  of  libels  upon 
the   Government,   he  should  have   considered   such 
proof  as  receivable  against  Dr.  Priestley's  claim.     In 
this  state  of  the  law,  an  application  was  made  by 
Dr.  AValcot,  the  noted  Peter  Pindar,  for  an  injunction 
against   the   piracy   of  some   of  his  works.      Lord 
Eldon,  grounding  himself  upon  the  common  law  as 
stated  by  Chief  Justice  Eyre,  refused  the  injunction, 
and   laid  doAvn  the  principle,  by  which,  from  that 
time,    tliis   important   subject    has   been   regulated. 
His  words  are :  — 

It  IS  not  the  business  of  this  Court,  even  upon  submission 
in  the  answer,  to  decree  either  an  injunction  or  an  account  of 
the  profits  of  works  of  such  a  nature  that  the  author  can 
maintain  no  action  at  law  for  the  invasion  of  that  which  he 
calls  his  property,  but  which  the  policy  of  the  law  will  not 
pennit  him  to  consider  his  property:  Walcot  v.  Walker, 
7  Ves.  1. 
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In  tlic  later  case>  of  Mn  Southey*8  application  for 
an  injunction  to  restrain  tho  sale  of  *'  Wat  Tyler/*  a 
seditious  work  proclucetl  by  him  in  early  youtli,  which 
a  bookseller  J  having  e^Riinlly  obtained  a  copy  of  it-, 
■w»»  now  unfairly  publishing,  Lord  Kldon  Kaid^  in 
giving  judgment  J  — 

It  U  very  tnie  that,  in  sftroe  caaed,  It  iimy  operate  so  an  t<i 
multiply  copies  of  uilscliicvoiis  pLiblicjitioiis  by  the  rcfu&al  of 
the  Court  to  interfere  by  re^tminiug  them;  but  to  thb  my 
answer  13,  that  sitting  here  m  a  Judge,  u|Mm  a  mere  question 
of  property,  I  have  !n*thiiig  to  do  except  witli  the  civil  iiiler- 
taU  of  the  imrtics ;  an  J  if  the  publieatloii  Im*  mifMshievoUBi  it 
id  not  ray  busine?*  to  interfere  i^ith  it,  Sou  they  r.  Sher- 
wofnh  2  Meriv.  435. ;  and  see  Lawrence  v.  Smith,  1  Jaool), 
i7L 

By  these  ciisea  the  law  is  84*ttled,  that  the  ( -ourt  of 
Chanrery  will  give  no  protection  to  the  authorship  of 
a  libellous,  Irreligious,  or  immoral  work;  and  that  it 
disclaims  all  preventive  jurisdiction  in  the  nuture  of 
ownership. 

Hmv  far  the  principle  thus*  e^tabli?*luHl  by  Loiti 
I'^ldon  was  a  sound  one,  may  be  fairly  a  matter  of 
argument :  and  a  very  able  discussion  of  it  will  be 
found  in  the  ^'Kdinburgh  Heview**  of  May  1823| 
where  he  i^^  roundly  rated  for  having  **  ujion  a  new 
princrjile,'*  ^of  which  lie  i^  there  described  as  '*  the  pre- 
sent and  the  sole  authority," )  *'  been  the  first  to  deny 
'*  to  withors  a  tcmporan^  refuge  against  i*onimon  rob- 
**  bers."  But  the  ciuestion  here  is  not  whether  theChan- 
Pi  or  the  lulinbnrgb  Kevicwer,  took  the  s^ounder 
of  the  policy  of  thu  law :  the  present  inijuiry 
,  i^  whether  I^rd  Kldon,  after  having  been  a^^ailed, 
H  through  foiir*and-t^Tnty  pages  of  the  '*Keview*'  for 
H    Nfay  lH2ti,  as  the  culpably  bold  parent  of  new  prin- 
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ciples,  is  justly  condemned  in  the  "  Review  *'  for  the 
succeeding  October,  of  shrinking,  in  conscious  weak- 
ness, from  the  origination  or  establishment  of  any 
general  principle  at  all. 

Another  of  the  principles  which  owe  their  settle- 
ment to  Lord  Eldon  is,  that  of  the  demarcation  be- 
tween the  jurisdictions  of  Law  and  Equity.     Lord 
Mansfield,  and  at  one  time  Mr.  Justice  Buller  also, 
had  been  desirous,  as  the  reader  has  already  seen*,  to 
import  the  doctrines  of  Equity  into  the  administration 
of  Law.     Lord  Eldon,  in  his  long  presidency  over  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  while  he  fully  upheld  the  maxim 
that  instruments  and   agreements  must   receive  in 
Equity  precisely  the  same  construction  which  would 
be  given  to  them  at  law,  effectually  established  the 
great  doctrine  that  the  equitable  circumstances,  by 
which  it  might  be  fitting  to  regulate  the  performance 
of  the  contracts  so  construed^  were  matter  for  the 
jurisdiction  of  Courts  of  Equity  alone.     Wykham  r. 
Wykham,  18  Ves.  415.;   Clarke  v.  Parker,  19  Ves. 
21,  22,  &c.  &c. 

The  strong  doctrine  laid  down  by  him  in  the 
Wellesley  case,  with  respect  to  the  Court's  right  of 
rescuing  children  from  the  custody  of  an  immoral 
parent,  Avill  occur  to  the  general  reader The  mer- 
cantile world  will  have  present  to  their  minds  the 
clear  and  practical  rules  which  he  established  on 
the  subject  of  securities  deposited  with  bankers  be- 
coming bankrupts,  and  the  large  elucidations  which 
he  gave  to  the  law  of  bankruptcy  in  so  many  other 
branches  of  it. — And  on  the  whole  of  this  branch 
of  the  Reviewer's  imputation,  Lord   Eldon  will   be 

♦  Vol.  I.  pp.  344—348. 
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found  fully  entitled  to  the  credit  which  he  claims  in 
Exp,  Yflllop,  15  Ves.  70.,  where,  speaking  of  his  o^m 
judgment*  as  given  in  Curtis  r.  Perrj^,  upon  this 
Ships*  liegistry  Acts,  he  says,^ — 

"  As  that  wmii  a  moet  impiirtiint  case^  ami  the  Jlrnt  nf  Ih^ 
clais^  I  took  a  mwe  enlarged  v^no  of  it  than  was  ntcessarjf 
fur  the  drniwH  ;  and  with  a  view  fri  tltr  ftppliva^im  nf  the 
prmciple  of  it  tu  futurr.  vasr^^  I  eiitcred  ijito  the  circuin- 
dtancea,*" 

It  is  for  labours  like  these,  and  not  for  such  flights 
a«  the  Reviewer  de4iideratesj  that  a  Judge  in  our  day* 
may  well  hope  to  be  admired  and  revered*  The  age 
h  gone  by  for  *'  ndrenturimf  '*  upon  the  discovery  of 
new  regions  in  the  law:  modem  Chancellors  must 
be  content  to  establish  their  names  by  adjusting  the 
limtto  and  improving  the  security  of  the  old.  Tlie 
sphere  of  their  utility  is  thus  changed^  but  it  is  neither 
dcstnjyed  nor  loweix^d.  And  indeed,  of  all  the  sciences, 
one  should  think  that  the  law^  tiie  science  of  pre- 
cedents and  records,  was  the  least  appropriate  to  the 
"  exctirsim^  "  of  an  inventive  ambition. 

But  he  is  further  iraj>eached  of  not  aiming  **  at  the 
correction  of  those  vices  in  the  constitution  or  ad- 
ministration of  bis  Court,  of  which  he  daily  liears  and 
sees  too  much  to  make  it  canceivable  that  he  shoidd 
lie  Ignorant/^  Now  as  to  tfais^  it  must  in  the  first 
f  bo  remembered^  that  in  the  time  of  Lord  Eldon 
it  WIS  not  practicable  to  make  changes  quite  so  Uglitly 
as  they  are  made  in  this  second  cjuarter  of  the  idne- 
tecnth  century,  A  dudge  who  in  1800,  or  1810,  or 
even  1820,  should  have  set  almut  re-constructing  his 
Court,  would  have  found  that  instead  of  »ecuring  the 
approbation  of  tlie  profession  and  of  the  public,  he  was 
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incurring  pretty  general  displeasure  and  suspidioi 
as  a  wrong-headed,  speculative  person.  He  woul 
have  hazarded  a  great  loss  of  confidence  amcmg  tb 
practitioners,  among  the  suitors,  and  among  cautiou 
people  in  general,  in  so  much  indeed  as  to  have  mate 
rially  impaired  his  own  usefulness.  A  dozen  or  eve 
twenty  years  after  Lord  Eldon's  first  accession  to  th 
Great  Seal,  it  was  still  deemed  some  reason  for  lettini 
things  alone,  that  they  were  in  the  same  track  h 
which  they  had  gone  on  from  the  Revolution.  T< 
make  Lord  Eldon  responsible  for  the  defects  of  th 
system,  because  he  did  not  attempt,  in  days  when  a] 
changes  were  formidable,  a  general  re-construction  o 
the  Courts  of  Equity,  is  but  to  blame  him  for  ai 
omission  which  he  shares  not  only  with  his  mino] 
predecessors,  but  with  Bacon,  Somers,  Hardwicke 
and  Thurlow :  and  from  which  even  the  late  Whig  Ca 
binet,  with  all  the  undoubted  capacity,  learning,  auc 
diligence  of  Lord  Gottenham,  their  Chancellor,  die 
not  find  time  to  relieve  themselves, — although  « 
modern  Act  of  Parliament,  the  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  94. 
had  invested  the  Judges  of  tlie  Court  of  Chancer) 
witli  novel  and  extensive  powers,  to  make  reforms  noi 
previously  feasible  except  by  specific  intervention  o 
the  Legislature.  But  although  Lord  Eldon  was  re 
luctant  to  initiate  a  course  of  reform,  and  lackec 
indeed  the  leisure  to  effect  it  at  all  ext<>nsively,  yei 
when,  in  1824,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  Com 
mission  constituted  to  inquire  whether  any  altera 
tions  could  be  made  that  might  abridge  expense  am 
delay,  Lord  Eldon,  though  certainly  not  a  very  will 
ing  party  to  the  ap])ointnicnt  of  an  inquisition  whicl 
had  originated  in  feelings  adverse  to  himself,  yet  gav^ 
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the  most  coitMal  assistance  to  the  workj  unci  ehcor- 
fully  partook  the  kborioiis  task  of  settling  tht?  prt>* 
positions,  no  fewer  than  187,  which  the  Commis- 
sioners finally  concturred  in  reeoinniendiiig. 

The  lionse  of  Comnion8,  on  the  18th  of  Mtiy  182(i, 
had  .Home  account  of  the  procc^edings  of  this  Commis- 
sion from  one  of  its  Members,  Dr.  Lushington,  whose 
testimony,  valnablc  as  it  is  from  his  high  character 
and  great  ability,  receives  y(*t  u  further  w^eight  on 
this  particular  subject  from  the  fact  that  he  was 
connected  in  iKjlitics  with  the  party  adverse  to  Lord 
J^ldon. 

**  And,  fir8t,  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  Lord  Ch^n- 
*'  cdlor,  he  ditl  l»iit  tlii*chargo  a  debt  of  jasticc  to  ihni  indi- 
**  vidunl,  when  lie  mnU  that,  from  the  bi^ginning  to  th«  tnd 
"  of  the  investigAtioa,  he  had  given  the  mmt  laaterml  aBidst- 
**  ance  to  the  Commissioners,  He  did  not  deliver  hi*  opinions 
**  to  thcni  ns  dogtniij?,  but  allowetl  tho^e  wlio  doubted  of  thi'ir 
**  correcttie^  to  inveBtigate  tlieiu  thoroughly^  iiffoix]ing  iheui 
"  etxety  explanation  wJiicIi  they  requiixnl,  and  that,  tiK»>  in  a 
"  iimnuer  which  left  on  his  mind  a  nio«t  ftivournlilc  iiiipreft- 
**  i!ion  with  regiirJ  to  the  learning,  ini^HIigence,  and  inlegrlty 
"  of  that  Learned  LonL  8o  fjir  fmni  ever  fli?ekiog  to  cheek 
*•  jiiquiry,  he  had  di>ne  every  (hing  to  promote  and  forward 
«  it,"* 

When  the  sittings  of  the  Conunission  wen?  about  to 
begin^  the  Chancellor  requested  Dr.  Ltishington  to 
have  them  fixed  at  times  when  he,  Lord  Eldon,  eould 
manage  to  attend,  l>r,  LuHliington  answered  that 
tliere  would  l»e  no  oeeasion  for  the  Chancellor  to  take 
the  trotiblc  of  nttending  for  the  mere  pur|>0!4e  of 
examining  tlie  witnesaeft :  but  that  after  that  part,  nf 


•  I'arl  l>k  \mh  Miiy,  IH2(>,  |>.  I2o6.     Sou  olao  Pari  J 
J  If  lie,  1825,  pp.  I06o.  und  K193, 
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the  duty  should  have  been  completed,  the  CSommission 
would  be  most  anxious  to  profit  by  the  Chancellor's 
judgment  and  experience.  "  Oh,  I  see  what  you 
mean,"  replied  Lord  Eldon,  laughing,  "  you  intend  to 
put  me  into  the  comer." 

It  was  only  when  suggestions  were  made  for  the 
abolition  of  emoluments  in  which  the  holders  had 
interests  entitling  them  to  compensation,  that  he 
interposed  the  smallest  objection  to  any  useful  refonn 
proposed  by  the  Commissioners.  For,  with  respect  to 
the  Suitors'  Fund,  which  has  by  many  been  thought  a 
fit  source  for  the  payment  of  compensations,  one  of 
the  Commissioners,  the  late  Mr.  Merivale,  says  in  his 
letter  to  a  Chancery  Reformer,  pp.  30,  31., — 

''Lord  Eldon  had  stroDg,  and,  I  believe,  conscientious 
scruples  —  scruples  in  which  I  am  sure  that  many  zealous 
reformers  participate — about  applying  any  considerable  part 
of  the  interest  of  the  Suitors'  Fund  to  such  purposes ;  and  con- 
sidering the  temper  of  the  then  Opposition,  and  the  favourite 
opposition  doctrine  that  all  the  evils  of  Chancery  were  per- 
sonally ascribablc  to  the  Chancellor,  what  possible  expecta- 
tion could  be  held  out  that  the  country  would  defray  the 
expense  ?  Take,  for  example,  the  suggestions  of  the  present 
Master  of  the  Kolis,  already  alluded  to,  for  the  abolition  of 
useless  forms  of  process — who  can  suppose  that  we  should 
willingly  have  stopped  short  in  carrying  out  the  principle, 
which,  by  partially  adopting,  we  recognised,  but  for  these 
fiscal  considerations,  and  the  dread  of  exciting  an  opposition 
hurricane?  Three,  at  the  least,  of  Mr.  Field's  heads  of 
"Needless  Proceedings"*  involve  a  difficulty  of  this  nature — 
viz.  "Orders  of  course" — "Messengers'  oath  to  answer" — 
"  Processes  of  contempt" — to  which  I  might  add  "  Subixcnas," 
but  that  Mr.  Conrtenay,  then  Master  of  the  Subpoena  office  f, 
had  handsomely  declared  at  the  outset  against  his  own  emolu- 

•  See  Mr.  Field's  pamphlet,  p.  67,  &o. 
t  The  present  Earl  of  Devon. 
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merits  from  the  office  beiog  suffered  to  itand  in  tlie  way  of  it^ 
entire  ubulitiont 

The  bills  for  Chancery  Reform  introduced  into  i*ar- 
liament  by  Sir  John  Copk*y,  in  lH2ii  when  he  was 
Att4jniey-General,  uiid  in  1827  when  he  was  Master 
of  tbo  Rolls,  were  the  fruits  of  the  Chancery  Com- 
iniHHion^  and  had  been  f mined  with  the  concurrence 
and  under  the  direction  of  Lord  Eldon^  then  Lord 
Chancellor.  They  failed  by  no  fault  of  I^oitI  Eldoii's, 
but,  lit  each  case,  by  the  circiunstances  of  the  l*ajr- 
Unmeiitiiry  Si^ssion* 

It  U  not  denied  that  in  Lord  Eldon's  time^  as  in 
the  times  of  all  preceding  Chancellors,  there  was 
much  left  undone  which  common  consent  has  indi- 
caled  as  indispensable  for  the  relief  of  the  suitor  Inim 
the  delays  and  exiKnises  incident  to  tlie  [mJscTUtion 
or  defence  of  any  right  in  a  Court  of  Equity.  Even 
now,  the  recent  constitution  of  two  new  Judges, 
though  it  removes  one  cause  of  delay,  and  that  one 
pc:*rhapfl  the  greatest,  leaves  many  other  causes  of 
delay,  and  idmost  the  whole  evil  of  expense,  unre* 
dresseii  This  is  not  the  proper  place  for  a  detailed 
inqiiiiy  into  the  reforms  which  would  lK*st  simplify 
and  ehi^ajien  the  pnx*eedings  in  Equity  suits:  it  is 
here  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  remeily  seems  to 
lie  in  a  l>etter  arrungement  of  the  business  to  be  done 
liefon*  the  Masters,  and  in  a  tnuisfer  of  divers  inter- 
locutory and  pndiminarj'  mntters  to  their  jurisdiction, 
ivhich  now  rcfjuire  tlie  pnx'ess  of  motion  or  jietition 
befi>n^  a  Vict^Cliancellor,  with  all  the  costs  and  con- 
sutnption  of  time  incident  to  briets,  attendaiuvn.  ^^"d 
i  oiirt  hearings.  But  to  assimilate  or  approxinuii> 
proceedings  of  a  Chancery  suit  to  those  of  an  acti 
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at  law  (the  notion  of  half  the  people  who  talk  on  thifl 
subject)  is  a  thing  which  not  only  must  have  been 
beyond  the  power  of  a  Judge  so  much  occupied  u 
Lord  Eldon,  but  will  always,  under  whatever  Judges 
or  modes  of  practice,  continue  to  be  intrinsically  and 
physically  impossible.  The  trial  of  an  action,  in  a 
il  Court  of  Common  Law,  is  usually  no  more  than  the 

;  i  ascertainment  by  a  jury  of  a  single  fact,  between  one  or 

more  plaintiffs  having  the  same  interest,  and  one  or 
j  more  defendants  having  the  same  interest.    But  a  suit 

;'  in  Equity  is  a  proceeding  in  which  are  usually  compre« 

5  hended  many  and  distinct  parties,  having  many  and  cUa- 

j  tinct  interests,  some  direct  and  others  incidental,  some 

I  immediate  and  others  remote.     Such  a  suit,  make  the 

r  practice  of  the  Court  as  summary  as  you  can,  must 

J"  always  be  a  proceeding  of  some  length. 

Take,  for  example,  the  common  case  of  a  bill  filed 
against  executors  to  have  the  trusts  of  a  will  car- 
ried into  effect  and  the  estate  of  the  testator  adminis- 
tered under  it.  —  In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious, 
upon  the  coimnonest  principles  of  justice,  that  before 
any  Court  can  proceed  so  to  dispose  of  property,  all 
I^ersons  who  claim  any  interest  in  it  ought  to  be 
brouglit  before  that  Court,  either  j^ersonally  or  by 
some  sufficient  representative,  so  as  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  stating  and  enforcing  such  respective  claims. 
Let  us  go  back  to  Lord  Eldon's  time,  and  take  some 
precise  period  of  it;  for  example,  the  year  1820. 
Suppose  the  preparations  for  the  suit  to  have  begun 
after  the  long  vacation,  that  is,  in  November,  the 
beginning  of  the  legal  year.  By  December  the  bill  is 
on  the  file.  Two  months,  at  the  least,  where  the  de- 
fendants are  at  all  niunerous  or  live  remote,  will  have 
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ny  to  get  in  the  answorSj  which  wiU  have 
come  m  about  the  middle  of  Januarj^  and  may  pro- 
biibly  lead  to  some  necessan^  amendments  in  the  bill. 
To  the.He,  a  further  answer  mil  be  requisite;  and  the 
time  unavoidably  cunsuuied  in  sueb  pleudings,  even 
where  forms  are  most  favourable  and  all  parties  do 
tJieir  utmost  for  despatch,  will  have  brought  you  to 
Inreh  or  j>er!japs  April.  The  facts  in  dispute  are 
flow  to  be  proved  by  the  examination  of  witnesses; 
and,  even  i^upposing  all  the  witnesses,  for  all  the 
various  plaintiffs  and  defendants,  to  be  willing  and 
within  the  Court's*  jurisdiction,  you  will  hardly  Ije  in 
a  condition  to  mt  do^vn  ycmr  cause  for  hearing  so 
early  as  Trinity  Tenu.  llcjwever,  you  arc*  ready  liy 
the  Tenn  following;  in  which  Tenn,  Michaelnms, 
1821,  you  set  it  down  Wfore  the  Vice- Chancellor. 
But  as  a  great  many  other  st*ts  of  jiarties  have  been 
doing  the  same  thing  in  the  same  year,  wme  arrear 
must  Im*  allowtnl  for:  call  it  an  ariTar  of  only  one 
Term  :  and  then  vour  fin^t  bearing  vrill  tiikt*  pku^e 
about  llihiry  Term,  IS:>2. 

The  Court  now  him^  or,  on  further  directions,  will 
Imve^  to  decide  upon  and  declare  the  intention  of  the 
testator,  not  unlVequently  expressed  in  language 
creating  the  gi^eatci^^t  doubt  and  ditliculty*  The  ori- 
ginal hearing  is  luUovved  by  a  releix*nce  of  factij 
ad  accounts  to  the  Master.  His  judicial  functions 
may,  |>erhapsj  be  capable  of  some  improvements  in 
their  con^^titution,  which  will  aid  tlje  dispatch  of  busi- 
nesss;  but  in  thij;  =?tage  of  a  cause,  the  veiy  nature  of 
human  atlair^  will  always  delay  youp  Witnesses,  or 
ci"edit4)rs,  or  persons  otherwise  interested,  are  abroad, 
IHThapH  in  theKast  or We^t  Indies;  you  must  have  time 
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to  send  out  advertisements  and  obtain  returns,  and, 
before  the  whole  of  these  returns  come  back,  another 
year  has  necessarily  elapsed.  Meanwhile,  however, 
matters  shall  have  been  going  on  actively  at  home ;  so 
that  by  Hilary  Term,  1823,  all  may  be  ripe  for  the  Mas- 
ter's consideration :  but  how  much  has  he  to  consider? 
The  nature  and  amount  of  the  testator's  property 
is  to  be  ascertained  —  the  accounts  are  to  be  taken  of 
the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  the  executors,  to  every 
item  of  which  all  persons  interested  must  have  an 
opportunity  of  stating  their  objections;  —  and  the 
debts  of  the  testator  are  each  to  be  brought  forward, 
and  each  substantiated  by  vouchers.  Then  comes 
the  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  legacies — whether 
any  of  the  persons  to  whom  these  are  given  have  died, 
and,  if  so,  whether  they  have  left  any  and  what 
personal  representatives.  These,  and  many  similar 
inquiries,  which  vary  according  to  the  particular 
directions  of  each  particular  will,  must  precede  the 
report  of  the  Master.  The  parties  before  the  Master, 
however,  having  been  very  diligent, — and  his  report 
having  been  made  within  a  few  weeks  more, — you 
again  set  down  your  cause  before  the  Vice-Chan cellor 
for  further  directions  in  Easter  Tenn.  The  ordinary 
arrear  will  prevent  its  being  disposed  of  till  the  term 
succeeding.  Then,  however,  the  final  decree  is  made ; 
and  your  solicitor  is  guilty  of  no  laches,  if  he  gets  the 
matter  wound  up  in  the  course  of  the  vacation. 

Now  the  reader  will  perceive  that  here  are  three 
years  consumed  witliout  the  waste  of  a  single  terra, 
in  a  case,  too,  where  all  parties  are  not  only  fair  and 
forward,  but  friendly.  But  how  if  they  be  hostile  ? 
If  they  excSept  to  answers  and  Masters'  reports  ?     If 
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they  hoU  out  all  tenable  pointSj  and  appeal  at  last  ? 
How^  if  without  fault  on  either  side,  there  exist  a 
necessity  for  trj^ing  an  issue  of  fact  at  the  assizes, 
or  for  referring  a  case  to  the  Judges  of  the  King's 
llench  or  Common  Pleas  on  some  iucidentnl  pz^int 
of  common  law  ?  or,  if  new  difficulties  are  mt^'r- 
j)Osed  by  the  death  of  partie:^,  or  the  occurrence  of 
any  other  of  the  various  events  which  cause  new 
devolutions  of  bitere&t  in  the  subject-matter  of  the 
guit ? — Again:  if  the  cause  be  one  of  that  huge 
class  which  relates  to  the  administration  of  an  estate 
during  the  minority  of  children,  ought  it  not  to 
occur  to  any  man  who  pretends  to  argue  on  such  a 
subject  at  aH  tliat  until  the  youngest  of  the  iufantii 
come  of  age  the  suit  must  uf  necessity  be  kept  alive, 
whether  fur  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years,  and  that 
not  a  single  w^eek  can  be  deducted  from  that  deby 
by  any  iniaginaV*Ie  alteration  in  pmeticai  urrangement 
or  jutheial  dispatch  ? 

TluiH  mueh  upon  the  <titlit  nlty  of  eftWting  reforms 
in  the  business  of  l/hancery^  strictly  m>  ealled.  Hut 
there  exist  other  branches  of  the  Lord  Chancellors 
judicial  business.  The  princijml  of  them  are  the 
judicatures  In  tlie  House  of  Lords  and  in  Bunkmptcy; 
and  lioth  of  iliesc^  were  actually  iiultbted  to  LnnJ 
Eldon  for  improvements  of  the  most  important  cha- 
meter.  On  the  subject  of  the  judieatun*  exemsed  in 
the  lloui^e  of  Lonls,  the  aceount  of  his  sen  ices  may 
be  fitJy  borrowed  from  the  foUoming  Mr. 

Brou|fham*s  siKrch,  in  the  delate  of  jin 
uixm  one  of  Mr,  Williams's  motions;  — 

"  Tlic  Nable  Lonl  decidcj  on  tlw*  «?*- 
bim  with  II  degree  ef  i*kill  and  prn 
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causes  from  Scotland  and  Ireland  with  a  degree  of  wiadom  — 
which  was  most  extraordinary,  con/ndering  that  to  the  hiw  of 
the  latter  countries,  and  especially  Scotland,  the.  Noble  and 
Learned  Lord  was  in  some  sort  a  foreigner.  T^ir  ban^ 
however y  he  had  reformed;  inveterate  abuses  he  had  corrected^ ; 
and  the  Scotch  lawyers,  however  averse  they  at  first  were  to 
the  suggested  reformations,  soon  perceived  their  Talue,  ac- 
knowledged their  expediency,  and  ultimately  adopted  theuL^f 

"  There  was  no  circumstance,"  says  Lord  Eldon  in 
the  Anecdote  Book,  "that  gave  me  greater  satisfaction 
upon  my  quitting  office  than  the  strong  testimonies 
I  received  in  letters  from  the  President  of  the  Court 
of  Session  and  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  of  Scot- 
land, testifying  the  sense  entertained  in  Scotland  of 
my  administration  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  the 
law  of  Scotland  in  the  hearing  of  Scotch  appeals, 
and  the  application  made  to  me  by  the  Lord  Pre- 
sident, at  the  instance  of  those  whom  he  mentioned 
in  one  of  his  letters,  that  I  would  continue  to  attend 
the  House  of  Lords  to  assist  in  the  decision  of  Scotch 
causes.  Very  early  in  the  time  of  my  attendance  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  as  a  counsel,  I  expressed  to  the 
then  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Thurlow,  my  anxiety 
not  to  appear  as  counsel  in  that  House  in  Scotch 
causes.  This  he  discouraged  so  strongly,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  abandon  my  purpose.  To  make  myself 
master  of  such  points  in  Scotch  law,  as  it  was  neces- 
sary for  me  to  understand  in  order  to  be  able  to  do 
my  duty  at  the  Bar,  w^as  what  required  so  much  time 
and  labour,  and  withdrew  me  so  much  from  practice 
in  the  Courts  below,  that  I  was  anxiously  desirous  to 

*  See  Lord  Eldon's  speech  in  moving  the  second  reading  of 
the  Scotch  Jury  Bill,  23d  February,  1815. 
t  9  Pari.  Deb.  p.  788. 
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avoid  being  eoiicemed  in  Scoteh  causes*  When  I 
became  Chancellor,  the  duty  of  deciding  such  causes 
wtm  most  extremely  painful,  and  requircHl  infinite 
labour,    I  was,  however,  tor  some  tiBie,  assisted  by  two 

^ Ex-Chancellors,  Lortls  Thurlow  and  Loughborougb. 
1  liave  the  comfort  of  having  reason  to  believe  that 
my  Bdniiiiistration  in  this  part  of  my  duty  was  satis- 
bctory;  and  whilst  the  number  of  npi*eals  gn^atly 
rocreused^  and  by  some  were  alluded  to  as  proofs  of 
delay  in  that  administnition, — by  others,  and  tliose 
who  knew  best  what  was  the  fact,  tlmt  increase  of 
iipfK'^ils,  I  was  assuretl,  was  occasioned  by  the  confidence 
1^  whii'h  the  lieges  of  Scotland  had  in  the  judgimmt  to 
^  which  they  apiM*altHL  Some  thouirht,  that  in  decision 
in  Scotch  causes  I  was  too  much  infinenced  by  the 
principles  of  Enw^fu^h  hiw*  There  was  no  one  danger 
agaitidt  which  1  guartled  myself  so  anjxiously  as  the 

I  danger  that  1  might  l>e  so  infiuenc(HL  Whether  all 
the  i>aiiis  I  took  to  pn^tect  myself  and  the  Scotch 
suitors  against  this  danger  wen*  thonmghly  effectual, 
1  cannot  determine ;  1  believe  they  were.  But  he  must 
know  little  of  the  ojK*rations  of  the  human  mind,  who 
can  Ix*  iJM>sitively  ceitain  that  he  can  wirlHlniw,  in  the 
adminij^itnitioii  of  Scotcli  judicature^  wht>lly  and  abso- 
Ilutely  from  that  mind,  the  infhuncc  which  may  have  lx?en 
crcat4xl  in  it  by  tlie  daily  and  hourly  cont^m[*hition  of 
the  rules  and  principles  of  English  hiw,  through  a  long 
courst?  of  yeai"S,  One  other  objectitMi  to  my  iidminis- 
tmtion  was,  that  1  tixj  fivquciitly  ivniittctl  calisc^*i  — 
in  which  ap[H*als  from  the  juilgment  of  the  Court  of 
Session  were  brt^ught  to  the  Lordjs^ — to  the  Court  of 
Session  agnin^  for  further  consiflemtion,  Wfun;  the 
II«nise  of  l-onls  proceedi*d  to  judgment.  But  let  it 
vot.  nu  F  r 
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be  coiisitlered  that  an  English  lawyer,  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  Court  of  Appeal  from  the  judgment  of 
Scotch  Judges,  is  placed  iu  a  vei^^  awful  and  respon- 
sible situatiouj  when  he  feels  himself  disposed  to  reverse 
a  judgment^  an  unanimous  judgment^  of  Scot^^h  judg^ 
in  a  Scotch  cause*  If  he  cannot  conscientiously  con- 
firm the  judgment,  he  cannot  be  much  blamed,  it*  he 
states  his  difficulties,  and  desires  the  Scotch  Judges 
to  state  how  they  dispose  of  such  difficultiei.  Lord 
Loughborough,  who,  as  a  Scotchman,  had  studied  Scotch 
law,  sometimes,  but  not  often,  remitted  causes-  Lord 
Thurlow  was  the  person  who  intimated  to  me  the 
necessity  of  making  such  remits,  and  he  represented 
that  necessity  as  arising  from  what  he  stated^  that,  in 
case  he  had  difficidties^  he  betook  himself  to  corre- 
spondence with  the  Scotch  Judges,  but  never  could  go 
obtam  a  solution  of  his  doubts.  To  this  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding I  had  a  strong  objection,  and  ray  memory 
authorises  me  to  state,  that  I  veiy^  early  represented — 
that  I  very  earnestly  and  strongly^  as  well  as  early, 
represented — that  objection,  to  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  which  was,  that  counsel  for  parties  ought  to 
have,  and  had  not,  an  op|>ortunity  of  being  heard  as 
to  what  had  passed  between  corresponding  Judges,  if 
what  had  so  passed  was  in  any  degree  to  influence  the 
judgment  that  was  to  be  given  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
I  think  it  will  be  foimd,  that  in  process  of  time^  as 
I  grew  more  confident  of  my  own  judgment,  those 
remits  were  much  seldomer  made,  because  my  expe- 
rience had  made  them  leas  necessary  for  my  own 
instruction  —  because  they  were  attended  with  ex- 
ITcnse — ^and  because,  to  my  surprise,  t^iai  obtained 
in  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland^  which  seemed  to 
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me  to  be  contrary  to  the  practice  of  all  other  Courts; 
viz.  that  the  Court  of  Session,  when  it  was  called 
upon  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  for  the  mstruction  of 
that  Court  of  Appeal,  to  reconsider  the  cause,  made 
the  party,  against  whom  they  gave  the  reconsidered 

P  judgment,  pay  all  the  costs  of  that  proc^eeding,  although 
that  party  had  done  Ms  utmost  at  the  Bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords  to  prevent  a  remit/* 

Witli  respect  to  the  administration  in  bankruptcy, 
Lord  EldoUj  in  the  same  month  in  which  he  first  took 

P  his  seat  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  seized  an  occasion, 
the  earliest  afforded  to  him  by  the  course  of  business, 
to  reprobate  and  put  do^vn  the  frauds  then  extensively 

t  practised  under  cover  of  the  Bankrupt  Laws,  He 
spoke  with  a  warmth,  not  usual  to  him  except  where 
he  had  some  gross  iniquity  to  deal  with.     He  said,^ — 


I 


I 


**  There  is  no  mercy  to  the  estate.  Nothing  is  less  thought 
of  than  the  object  of  the  commiBsions*  As  they  arc  frequently 
.fjanducted  in  the  country,  they  arc  little  more  than  stock  in 
'tmde  for  the  commissioners,  the  assignees,  and  tlic  solicitor. 
Instead  of  solicitors  attending  to  their  duty  ns  ministers  of 
the  Court,  for  they  are  so,  commiasions  of  bankruptcy  are 
treated  els  matter  of  traffic;  A.  taking  out  the  commission, 
B,  and  G.  to  be  his  commissioners*  They  are  considered  as 
stock  in  trade  ;  an*l  calculations  arc  made,  liow  many  commls- 
mons  can  l>c  brought  into  the  partnership.  Unless  the  Court 
holds  a  strong  hand  over  bankruptcy,  partictdarly  as  aduun* 
letered  in  the  country,  it  is  itself  accessary  to  as  great  a 
nuisance  as  any  known  in  the  land,  and  known  to  pass  under 
the  forms  of  iU  law.  The  punishment  of  the  solicitor,  by 
striking  hini  off  the  roll,  is  rendered  merely  nominal,  by  tlie 
common  practice  of  others  lending  their  names.  It  is  too 
hastily  taken  for  granted,  that  the  solicitor  is  entitled  to  his 
bilL     In  one  Court  of  Westminster  Hall  it  was  held,  that  if  a 

t  undertakes  to  bring  an  action,  or  do  any  business, 
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unci  port  of  the  undertokiiig  ia  tlmt  he  diall  fiutbfuHy  and 
honestly  hring  that  busmesd  to  a  concluaio^ — if  he  fails  in 
that,  he  cannot  bring  an  action  for  any  thh^. 

"  His  Lordship  added,  that  he  was  determined  to  make  the 
officers  of  tliis  Court  responsihle  to  the  justice  of  the  counlry 
for  their  dealings  in  this  Court ;  and  declan^,  with  reference 
to  the  pmetice  of  lending  a  name  to  a  person  forbid  by  the 
Court  to  take  out  a  commiBsion,  that  he  would  not  hesitate  to 
strike  a  solicitor  off  the  roll  who  dares  to  lend  his  name  to  a 
penon  under  gueh  an  interdict,  and  for  that  reason  alone ;  but 
he  would  go  further,  and,  whenever  a  case  of  tins  nature 
should  be  brought  forwardj  would  direct  the  Attomey-GenLnil 
to  prosecute  for  a  conspiracy  ;  for  no  worse  conspirecT  cnn  be, 
than  that,  the  object  of  which  is  to  make  what  the  Legishiture 
intended  as  a  lenient  process  ugainst  the  bankrupt^  a  Mode  of 
defrauding  the  creditors  and  the  bankrupt** 

The  paper  of  petitions  in  bankruptcy^  according  to 
the  report  of  Mr.  Vesey,  affordc?d  ample  foundation 
for  Lord  Eldon's  strictuix?s.  In  one  of  the  cases,  the 
whole  value  of  the  effects  w^as  but  80/,  or  90Z.,  and  the 
creditors  who  sued  out  the  commission  swore^  first, 
that  their  debt  was  for  goods  sold,  and  afterguards,  that 
it  was  for  money  lent.  In  another  case,  the  circum- 
stances were  that  the  corninission  was  a  country  one ; 
that  t^vo  of  the  assignees  (one  of  w^hom  w^as  the  soli- 
citor taking  it  out)  were  partners  in  a  country*  bank, 
in  which  one  of  the  conunissionem  \^s  alsiJ  a  part  tier, 
and  into  which  the  moneys  received  imder  the  Imnk- 
ruptcy  were  paid,  the  third  assignee  being  a  customer 
of  that  bank ;  so  tliat  there  was  a  union  of  the  cha- 
racters of  banker,  commissioner,  solicitor,  and  as- 
signee. For  the  prevention  of  these  and  other  abuses, 
Lord  Eldon  forthwith  laid  down  various  nUes,  which 

*  6  Ves.  Kep.  pp.  1,  2. 
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were  speedily  attended  with  a  salutary  pffeet-  It  must 
be  added,  that  the  o:enenil  Act  of  6  Geo.  4.  e.  16., 
which  eonsolidated  and  arranged  the  whole  series  of 
prior  enactmeiita  on  hiitikpiiptey,  was  settled  by  Lord 
EMon^  in  concert  with  Mr.  Eden,  aftemiirds  l/ord 
Henley,  who  Imnied  the  orifrinal  dmft  of  that  inij)or- 
tjint  measnre*  The  im*t  is,  that  his  general  indii^pO' 
Bitinn  to  what  are  railed  reforms^  an  indi?*position 
which  throughout  his  public  life  brought  ujion  hiin, 
with  much  of  unmerited  obkxpiy,  some  reasonable 
censures  also^  was  an  objection  chiefly  against  experi- 
mental eliHii fires  in  e^tahliiihed  prineipleii ;  and  lie  did 
not  sufTer  it  at  idl  to  witliliold  him  fmm  bnii^iing  the 
hea*b  of  extortion,  fraud,  or  lualpraciice,  wherever 
they  had  crawled  in. 

The  following  lett^^r  to  Mr.,  afterwanU  Sir  Ed^rard 
Suijden,  now  Lord  tlmneellor  of  Ireland^  exiilains 
the  feeling  of  Lord  Eldon  ujxin  some  important  sub- 
jects of  legal  refonu  :  — 

"  My  ilear  Sir, 

**  The  eai'ly  rmng  of  iIig  Court  ha*  enabled  mc  to  wml  yuiir 
leltcr  tc»  J.FL,  K^fj.*;  for  pre^euttag  mc  wltli  it  bo  pleaeed  to 

ccpt  my  best  thimkB. 

'*  1  have  httd  very  Mnoerc  satLifactioii  ia  reading  it^  il  bciiig 
tuy  opinioo  that  thcns  ta  n  most  tmrcajionAble  avidity  for 
ftltomtions  ks  to  n^itl  pr^iin^rty,  iiKlufttrioualy  |»ro[iagate«b 
which  would  infallibly^  if  gnuiiied^  do  greiu  wii^^iief.  My 
opinion  ha«  long  been,  {j>erluijie  u  fiMjli^  one,  but  I  elitig  to  it,) 
that  what  should  be  attenijited  should  gt*  no  further  thiin  (by 
le^bUtivc  proviisions,  inlrti*hiced  ini*!  ParUimiont  from  linic 
to  tinic)  the  forms  under  which  oar  present  tyitcm  aa  to  real 
property  ht  eartivil  on  ybouM  l>e  n-ndeivd  more  simple  ntid 
leea  esqieiudTe ;  that  die  fijitcni  itMrlf  ahuuld  not  he  chiuiged, 

*  Mr.  Humphries. 
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or,  at  least,  should  be  touched  with  a  very  delicate  hand.  I 
think  that  even  regulations,  with  this  view,  as  to  the  forms, 
should  not  be  attempted  all  at  once: — I  think  such  an 
attempt  would  fail.  I  brought  in,  when  Chief  Justice  of 
Common  Pleas,  what  is  called  Lord  Eldon*s  Act,  not  because 
I  thought  that  did  enough — and  I  lately  brought  in  a  bill  to 
improve  that,  not  because  I  thought  that  enough — bo^ 
because  a  little  that  is  reasonable  may  be  effectually  attempted, 
when,  if  you  propose  all  that  is  reasonable,  nothing  would  be 
done.  I  was  the  more  led  so  to  think,  because  I  well 
remember  that  Mr.  Kenyon  and  the  lawyers  of  his  day  (and 
when  had  we  better?)  were  preparing  a  bill  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  law,  and,  because  all  could  not  agree  in  eveiy 
thing  proposed,  nothing  was  done. 

"  /  certainly  did  not  foresee  that  to  this  period  of  my  Kft  I 
should  he  so  overwhelmed  with  the  execution  ofdutieSy  that  I 
could  not  find  time  to  pursue^  in  proposing  alterations  of 
formSy  what  I  meditated  to  propose. 

"  Great  alterations  in  our  system  of  law,  I  confess,  I  do 
not  think  are  likely  to  improve  either  our  law  or  our  lawyers. 
The  history  and  progress  of  our  legal  system  will  be  unknown 
by  our  lawyers,  and  they  will,  therefore,  be  ignorant.  King 
William  told  Maynard  that  he  was  almost  the  only  lawyer 
left.  Maynard  told  him,  that  if  he,  said  William,  had  not 
come,  there  would  have  been  no  law  left.  Indulge  the  appe- 
tite for  alteration  in  the  law,  which  we  hear  so  much  of  now- 
a-days,  and  in  a  reign  or  two  more  we  shall  not  have  a 
lawyer — a  well-groimded  lawyer — left. 

"  Yours,  my  dear  Sir, 

"Eldon. 

"Nov.  1.  1826." 

Engrossed,  as  Lord  Eldon  was,  by  business  of  every 
description,  it  seems  rather  to  be  matter  of  surprise 
that  he  should  have  been  able  to  originate  any  thincr 
of  improvement  and  reform,  than  that  he  did  not  ac- 
complish more.  Nor  was  there  any  disposition,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  complained  of  the  existing  state 
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wad  practice  of  the  Courts^  to  afford  to  Iiim,  by  any 
provijiion  of  additional  aasistaiicc  on  the  Bench,  the 
mt4innission  necesisar)'  for  ri'uiodelling  tlicm*  Two 
AidSf  indeed,  he  did  obtain,  us  the  flood  of  business 
continued  to  rise  and  ruah  in ;  but  both  of  these — 
one  of  which  was  tlie  enK*tion  of  the  firnt  Vice* 
Chancellor's  Court,  und  the  other  the  arrangimient 
for  fonvardiii;;  the  ap|>(*als  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
by  a  Deputj^- Speaker  —  were  grudged  and  resbtci 
The  creation  of  a  Vice*ChancelJor  was  e8|x>cially  dis- 
pleasing to  Lord  Eldon's  opponents:  tliey  found  it 
quite  unreasonable  that  when  the  lenk  wasgfdning  nptm 
the  ship,  more  hajida  should  l>e  required  to  work  her. 
The  ver)*  jjersons  wdio  had  lieen  loudi^st  in  their  com' 
phiints  of  the  magnitude  and  weight  of  the  arrt*ai'B, 
now  treattid  them  as  a  matter  so  Ught,  that,  witJi  a 
little  extra  lielp  from  the  Master  of  the  HuILs,  the 
Ciiaueellur  ^vould^  or  i^huuld,  be  jji^rfectly  comjK'tL^nt 
to  clear  theui.  What  would  those  ct*nNjra  have 
8aid,  If,  with  a  \icw  to  the  redress  of  the  evil^  the 
Chuncellor  had  w^ithdrawn  his  mornings  from  the 
motions  and  appeals,  and  devoted  his  time,  which  w^jis 
all  too  little  for  the  suits  bi*fort*  him,  to  the  invention 
<rf  xmw  constitutions  for  the  pmctire  of  his  Court  ? 
How  many  dajns,  week»,  months,  must  such  a  study 
have  «ubtnicted  from  the  time  justly  due  to  the 
suitorii!  How  grt^at  would  have  been  the  consequent 
incn^a^i  of  the  already  Ijurdensome  arrear!  and  how 
inadequate  an  excuse  for  the  neglcM^t  of  urgent  busi* 
ness  would  the  concoction  of  spetmlative  refonns  have 
been  deemed  to  afFortl ! 

Among  the  many  devices,  however^  which  were  got 
up  to  work  discontent  in  the  public   mind   on   the 
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subject  of  Lord  Eldon's  judicial  admimstratioDf  a 
disseminated  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review"  for  Octol 
1823,  there  was  none  more  unjustifiable  than  1 
insinuation  of  a  danger  to  liberty  and  property  fo 
some  accroachment  of  discretionary,  that  is,  arbitra 
power  by  the'  Lord  Chancellor.  The  topic  is  indical 
in  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  extract  alrea 
given ;  and  still  more  distinctly  pointed  at  in  the  1 
lowng  extract  from  the  same  article,  p.  247. : — 

"  Our  readers  are  perfectly  aware  that  it  is  to  be  collcci 
from  difterent  parts  of  the  work  of  the  learned  commenta 
(Blackstone),  that  the  system  (of  the  Chancery)  osteiuii 
proceeds  ui>on  as  scrupulous  and  rigorous  an  adherence  to  p 
cednit  and  authority  as  can  he  found  in  the  courts  of  law  the 
selves ;  not  to  mention  the  imix>rtant  statutory  provisions  tl 
form  part  and  parcel  of  it.  We  know  that  these  things  i 
studiously  professed;  but  we  also  know  of  what  materials  pi 
fessions  are  oftentimes  made,  and  to  what  purposes  they  f 
applied." 

Mr.  Williams,  —  alter  et  idem? — in  his  speech 
the  House  of  Commons,   31st   May  1825,    took   t 
same  tone,  l)ut  without  venturing  a  direct  applicati 
of  his  nanarks  to  the  existing  Chancellor. 

"  The  jurisdiction,"  he  «iid,  "  was  founded  in  the  co 
"  science  of  the  keei)ers  of  the  Great  Seal ;  of  whic 
"  as  they  had  generally  been  prie:<ts  or  lawyers,  he  won 
"  merely  say  that  it  was  a  windy  foundation,  if  ever  the 
**  wius  one,  for  a  great  paramount  jurisdiction.  As  his  ov 
"  opinion  might  have  but  little  weight  with  the  audience  ] 
"  was  addressing,  he  would  venture  to  state  to  the  IIou 
"  what  an  eminent  law}'er  of  fonner  times  had  said  upon  tli 
"  subject.  Selden,  whose  learning  was  as  unbounded  as  h 
"  attachment  to  the  genuine  principles  of  the  constitution  - 
"  Selden,  in  sjwaking  of  the  origin  of  the  Court  of  Chancer 
**  and  its  way  of  conducting  business,  made  use  of  the  foUov 
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*'  iog  eipre«aions :  —  *  Equity  is  a  roguish  thing  i  for  law,  wa 
^^  *  have  a  measure  —  know  what  to  trust  to ;  —  etiuity  h 
**  *  UkCCvrding  to  the  conscience  of  him  tliat  ia  Chancellor,  anti, 
**  *  ad  that  k  lai^r,  or  narrower,  so  is  equity.  It  is  all  one 
**  *  aa  if  tliey  shoulil  make  the  standard  for  the  meaflure  we 
**  *  mil  a  fc>ots  a  Chane43Uor*a  ibot ;  what  an  uncerta.in  mensurc 
"  •  would  this  be  1  One  Chancellor  has  a  long  foot,  another 
*'*  a  short  foot,  a  third  an  indifferent  foot:  it  ie  tlie  gamo 
**  '  ttiiug  Iti  the  ChauctiUor'»  eonjscience*' " 

From  these  iiitiintitioii!^,  it  nught  be  inferrtxl  by 
those  UfiaeqQftint^*d  with  Lord  lildon  and  \^th  r!ie 
Court  over  which  he  presided,  that  if  he  did  not 
actually  break  the  law  to  fit  his  own  opinion  of  a 
particular  case,  he  yet  held  hirns^^lf  at  lUxjrty  to 
enlarge,  contmct^  or  bend  it  aeconling  to  some  per- 
'tonal  discretion  of  his  owii: — whereas,  on  the  very 
contrary,  it  was  mainly  because  he  never,  severe  »» 
1  night  be  the  preustire  of  tlie  [mrticndar  facts,  would 
allow  liini^df  t^o  ht'  siedueed  itito  such  a  deviation,  that 
lie  was  led  (in  his  anxiety  to  pj*event  any  illegal  re* 
laxation  on  the  o!ie  hand,  and  on  the  other  any 
grievance  not  actually  eomjK^led  !>y  legal  principle,) 
to  keep  panicular  ca.Hes  under  hiti  consideration  for  a 
length  of  time^  whicli  drew  upon  hira,  and  not  un- 
justly, the  renmire  of  unreiunonable  delay  in  his  judg- 
ments. He  dirl  not,  an  a  dudge^  consider  himself 
aufhorizefl  compiilsorily  toawanl,  like  a  mere  friendly 
referiH^  that  %%dueh  woidd  Ix^  fair  bettixvu  both  [larticB 
in  the  individual  caw:  he  felt  that  general  rules  are 
the  only  pennanent  prot»:H^tion  of  justice,  and  tliat  to 
strain  them,  for  the  rc^lrt^ss  cjf  tjome  partiettlar  ImRb 
eliip,  would  be  to  let  in  for  tlie  future  the  Htill  grcmter 
liard!*lii|i  of  arbitnirj'  judicatures  It  has  been  well 
lid,  that  ''  hard  cases  make  bad  law ;  *'  and  a  refer- 
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cnce  to  a  few  passages,  not  at  all  technical,  in  some  of 
the  judgments  of  Lord  Eldon,  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  how  strongly  he  was  impressed  with  that  truthj 
and  how  strictly  he  acted  on  the  conviction  of  it- 

*'  It  is  more  important,"  said  he,  in  the  great  case  of 
Jesson  V.  Wright,  *'  to  maintain  the  rules  of  law,  than 
to  provide  agamst  the  hardships  of  particular  cases.'^ 
—  2  Bligh,  55, 

In  the  case  of  Gee  v,  Pritchard,  the  question  was, 
whether  the  defendant,  who  was  about  to  publish 
some  letters  addressed  to  him  by  the  plaintiff^  should 
be  restrained  firom  such  publication  by  the  injunction 
of  the  Court.  Now  a  plaintiff  seeking  an  injunction 
against  the  publication  of  any  writing  must  possesa  a 
property  in  it ;  and  one  of  the  points  made  for  the 
defendant  was,  that  these  letters  were  not  writings 
in  which  the  plaintiff  liad  a  property.  Lord  Eldon, 
after  stating  that  had  the  question  arisen  for  the  first 
time,  he  should  have  foimd  it  difficult  to  satisfy  liis 
mind  about  a  letter-writer's  property  in  the  letter 
written  by  him,  proceeds  to  say, — 

"  But  it  is  my  duty  to  submit  my  judgment  to  the  authority 
"  of  those  who  have  gone  before  me ;  and  it  will  not  be  easy 
"  to  remove  the  weight  of  the  deciflions  of  Lord  Hardwicka 
"  and  Lord  Apsley,  The  doctrines  of  this  Court  ought  to  be 
"  as  well  settled,  and  made  as  uniform^  almoetj  as  those  of  the 
**  common  law,  laying  down  Jixed  principles^  but  taking 
*f  that  they  are  to  be  applied  according  to  the  cbcumstanc 
^'  of  each  case.  /  cannot  agree  that  the  doctrines  of  this  Cotiff 
*^  are  to  he  changed  with  everg  succeeding  Judge,  Nothing  would 
"  inflict  on  me  greater  pain,  in  quitting  this  place,  than  the 
"  recollection  tlmt  I  had  done  any  thing  to  ju^^tify  the  repnmch 
"  that  the  equity  of  this  Court  varies  like  thu  Chancelhr's^ 
«/w*f,"_2  Swanst.  414, 
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III  Davis  against  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  a  cum 
involving  a  consideration  of  the  equity^  upon  which 
relief  is  given  against  bargains  made  %vith  heirs  ex- 
pectant, under  cireums^tanccB  which  would  not  have 
invalidated  sucli  bargains  if  made  wth  persons  in 
actual  posaes&ion,  the  Lord  Chancellor  »aid, — 

'*  I  am  aware  diat,  during  my  whole  time,  considerable 
"  duiiht  ho3  bct'H  cntcrtnincrl,  whether  tlmt  ith>Ucj»  with  reganl 
**  U)  expectant  hcir^^  ought  to  have  been  adopted ;  and  although 
'*  Lord  Thurlow  re|>eiiteilly  laid  it  down,  tliat  this  Court  does 
"  ghield  heirs  expectant^  to  the  extent  of  declaring  a  bargain 
"  uppreisgiivc,  lu  thoir  ewe,  which  would  not  be  so  in  other 
^*  coBG&j  mid  tnipoded  an  obligatiun  on  the  parties  dealing  with 
"  them  to  ft  hi  I  w  that  tlic  bargain  wa^  fair,  yet  be  seldom  applied 
**  tliat  doctrine  without  eouiplainiog  that  he  wiu*  dcnertiiig  the 
"  principle  itself,  beeau^?  the  partiea  dealing  with  the  heir  ex- 
'•  IHJctatil  inisured  tlietui^elvea  against  that  pmctice,  and  there- 
**  t\>rc  the  heir  niawle  a  woree  luirgnin ;  but  he  certainly,  like 
**  lua  prtHlecefttstJi-w,  adhered  to  the  diHTtriDe,  ihough  not  very 
'*  iineiont-  It  Is  not  tht*  duty  of  a  iluilge  tn  Kquity  to  yary 
*•  rules,  or  to  say  that  rules  are  not  to  bo  oonBidered  as  fully 
**  fettled  hen*  ns  in  a  Court  of  Law.** — 2  Swanst,  162,  163, 

Speiiking  of  n  certain  trust,  in  Attomey*Ck»nerul  t;. 
ForstAjr,  Lonl  Kldon  said, — 

**  It  fltnick  m©  at  fimt  aa  a  point  of  eomidenible  doubt, 
whether  the  Court  ithauld  execute  siieh  a  trust.  If  it  wa8 
unprejudieec)  by  deeiisioni  thai  fUmht  nught  be  mainimnetl  Ay 
i£iruntf  artjfHtnent ;  but  ii  i*  tott  luie  now  m^en  ia  itaie  ii :  for 
thtTf'  h  tmthonty  binding  m^jmfffmrnt  rntirel^  upon  that^  — 
in  Ve^y,  M% 

Respecting  n,  niarritM^l  woman's  |Kjwer  over  estates 
!*ettled  to  her  separate  use,  he  used  these  wonb:  — 

"  If  it  is  aaaertcd^  that  though  Lord  Thurlow,  following  bi» 
pf«decC8ior»  iu»  far  Imck  lui  th<^  tloc trine  can  Ik;  traeetl,  re- 
peatedly decided  upon  this  principle,  this  Court  has  now  a  riglit 
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to  refuse  to  follow  it,  I  am  not  bold  enoogb  to  act  upon  t 

position."— 11  Vesey,  221. 

In  Gordon  and  Marjoribanks,  before  the  House 
Lords,  6  Dow,  112.,  he  expressed  himself  thus  strong 
against  the  notion  of  disregarding  prior  decision  :— 

"  As  to  the  observation  made  with  respect  to  the  case  of 
'^  Feoffees  of  Heriot's  Hospital,  that  the  judgment  of  1 
**  House  in  that  case  was  one  to  be  obeyed,  not  to  he  JoUou 
*^  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  say,  that  this  would  be  a  con 
"  which,  if  pursued,  would  call  for  some  attention.  For, 
**  though  every  Court  may  say,  that,  if  a  case  varies  in  fa 
"  and  circumstances,  it  is  at  liberty  to  proceed  upon  these  d 
"  ferent  circumstances,  I  do  not  recollect  that  it  ever  fell  fn 
**  a  Judge  in  this  country,  that  he  would  obey  the  judgment 
**  this  House  in  the  particular  case,  but  not  follow  it  in  othe 
"  That  is  not  a  doctrine  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  ** 

Lord  Eldon  did  not  allow  even  the  probable  inte 
tion  of  a  devisor  to  overrule  the  general  principles 
legal  construction. 

"  Judging,"  said  he  in  Smart  v.  Prujean,  *'  as  a  privj 
"  individual,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  he  (the  t4 
"  tator)  executed  the  will,  he  meant,  that  instrument  ai 
^*  these  two  letters  should  have  their  effect ;  but  imless  t 
"  rule  of  law  allows  me,  I  cannot  establish  the  letters.**  ■ 
6  Ves.  566. ;  and  sec  10  Vcs.  175. ;  6  Ves.  397.  483. 

Although  the  principle  of  a  doctrine  once  settl 
might  not  be  a  very  intelligible  one,  he  still  held  hii 
self  bound  to  abide  by  it :  as  in  Sheddon  v.  Goodric 
where,  in  reference  to  a  question  upon  condition 
legacies,  he  said, — 

"  After  the  doctrine  has  been  so  long  settled  (though  wi 
*^  L#ord  Kenyon  I  think  the  distinction  such  as  the   mi: 
"  cannot  well  fasten  upon),  it  is  better  the  law  should 
"  certain,  than  that  every  Judge  should  speculate  upon  ii 
"  provements  in  it."  — 8  Ves.  497. ;  and  see  8  Ves.  520. 
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Nay,  although  the  doctrine  were  at  some  variance 
mth  principle^  yet,  if  the  decisions  upon  it  were  clear, 
he  would  not  sliake  it :  as  in  Davis  t%  Lord  Strath- 
more,  where  he  said,  — 

"  If  this  doctrine  hae  been  settled  by  deciBioo,  I  ehall  be 
**  no  more  inolined  to  disturb  it  than  the  declsiunfi  upjn  the 
"  Registry  Act;  o^  it  ii  much  better  to  rcat  upon  dcciAiou^ 
"  than  to  hazani,  especially  upon  the  subject  of  title,  undoing 
"  what  ha^  been  settled,  though  perha{)a  not  to  be  perfectly 
"  reconciled  to  principle.'^  ^ — 16  Vea.  429. 

But  ii*  tlie  decisions  wei^  not  absolute,  then  it  was 
to  principle  that  he  delighted  to  resort.  And  there- 
fore, in  the  case  of  the  Queensbcrry  lejises,  he  said, 
emphatically,  in  advising  the  House  of  Lords  upon 
the  judgment  they  should  give, — 

**  AU  law  ought  to  stand  uj^^n  principle  ;  and  uidexM  dtrt- 
**  $ion  hm  removed  out  of  the  wny  iJI  arpunacnt  imd  all 
**  prmcliik^  §11  m»  to  make  it  impo^ifdc  to  apjtiy  them  to  the 
**  case  before  yoUi  you  must  find  out  wliat  is  the  prifmple 
'*  upon  wliich  it  must  be  deddecL'"  —  1  Bligh,  486,  487, 

Lord  Eldon  did  not,  however,  hold  that  a  Judge  of 
one  Gjurt  is  bound  by  any  opinion  which^  tor  his 
own  assistance,  he  may  have  asked  on  the  ea^^e  before 
him  fn>m  the  Judges  of  other  Courts. 

**  ItiB  dtnted,*^  he  obscrvcj^  in  Laiimlownc  v,  Lansdowne, 
•*  that  thf*  Ijonl  CluinccUor  t>f  Ireland,  aftrr  thi*  return  of  the 
*<  certificate  from  tlie  CoimiioD  Pleas,  retained  an  opinion 
*'  contrary  to  that  certificate^  tnit  made  the  dteroe  looordtog 
**  to  it,  from  deference  to  the  Judges  of  the  Common  Pleaa. 
**  In  tliat,  surely,  there  niu«t  Ik*  eome  mistake.  For  although 
•*  it  !s  highly  useful*  in  Icgtd  que^tions^  to  resort  to  the  nstfisi* 
*•  ancc  of  the  Court*  of  I^aw,  yet  it  musft  be  well  known  to 
"  those  experiences!  in  the  pnucttee  of  Courts  of  Equity,  ttiat 
**  they  are  not  bound  to  adopt  the  opmion  of  tJie  Courts  of 
'^  Law  to  which  they  «cud  for  advice.    U  luui  occaircd  to  nm 
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'<  to  send  the  same  case  successiyely  to  the  CTourts  of  Sing's 
^^  Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  and  not  to  adopt  the  opinion 
"  (though  highly  to  be  respected)  of  either  of  those  Courts." — 
2  Bligh,  86. ;  and  see  1  Swanst.  320.,  and  1  Wils.  Cha. 
Ca.45. 

It  followed,  from  the  respect  pdd  by  Lord  Eldon 
both  to  principle,  and  to  uncontradicted  precedents 
which  were  uniform,  that  where  he  had  contradictory 
decisions  to  deal  with,  he  held  himself  entitled  to  dis- 
regard those  of  them  which  would  not  consist  with 
principle.  Thus  he  said  on  the  great  case  of  Jesson 
V.  Wright,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  2  Bligh,  50., 

*'  I  cannot  admit  that  all  the  cases  cited  have  been  well 
^^  decided.  But  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  Judges 
*^  should  agree  in  the  decision  of  all  these  cases ;  for  the  mhid 
"  is  overpowered  by  their  multitude,  and  the  subtilty  of  the 
^^  distinctions  between  them.  These  difficulties  make  it  the 
*^  more  necessary  that  we  should  deliberate  before  we  deter- 
^*  mine  this  case :  the  decision  ought  to  accord  with  former 
"  authorities,  if  possible*;  but,  at  all  events,  we  must  adhere 
"  to  the  established  rules  of  legal  construction." 

Lord  Eldon  indeed  took  a  distinction  in  point  of 
flexibility  between  the  rules  of  law  and  the  rules  of 
practice.  For,  though  he  would  not  relax  even  a  rule 
of  mere  practice  simply  from  a  motive  of  feeling  f , 

he  said,  in  the  case  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  v.  Lord 
Liverpool,  1  Wils.  Cha.  Ca.  126.,  "  There  is  no  general  rule, 
"  I  apprehend,  with  respect  to  the  practice  of  this  Court,  that 
"  will  not  yield  when  the  clear  and  obvious  demand  of  justice 
"  requires."  And  he  referred  to  his  own  decision  m  Beck* 
ford  V.  Wildman,  16  Vcs.  438.,  as  having  settled  that  doctrine. 
See  also  Butler  v.  Bulkelcy,  2  Swanst.  374. 

♦  That  is,  if  reconcilable  to  former  authority, 
t  Freeman  v.  Fairlie,  3  Merivale,  30. 
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Tha  deep  seusc  which  Lord  Eldoii  entc^rtaiiied  ot 
the  ubligBtion  to  follow  settled  decisions  made  him 
peculiarly  eaTLful,  before  he  proiiouiiced  a  judgment /to 
assure  himself  that  any  law  he  wm  culled  on  to  follow 
had  been  settled,  and  that  any  precedent  he  waa  called 
on  to  establish  woiUd  be  safe*  Adverting  to  a  ques- 
tion upon  the  necessity  for  repeated  aaeigmiienta  of  a 
term  to  attend  tlie  inlieritancx%  he  md, — 

"  /jf'i>  in  true  that  the  law  of  tlie  Court  wm  decided  (o  be 
**  eucli  At  the  time  by  Lord  Ihirdwicke^  and  haa  been  siuce 
**  understood  to  Im  eo,  that  must  prevaiL  But  it  is  neet*Mury 
'*  to  he  perfretfy  sati^Jtetft  that  Lord  I  bird  wicJ^c  tiid  consider  the 
*'  law  as  Si*ttled  m  tbat  oase^  and  timt  it  has  giaee  been  so 
'*  uadcrstood.  **  l^laundrcll  v,  Maundrcll,  10  Ves*  259,  And 
tee  the  case  of  Lord  Dursley  v.  Berkeley^  6  Ves*  259. 

Thus  too,  on  the  before-mentioned  applications  to 
restrain  literary  piracy  of  worki*  objectionable  in  their 
character*,  he  declined  to  follow  a  practice  of  fonner 
judges  which  api^eared  to  him  to  be  at  variance  with 
principle,  and  was  not  settled  by  any  positive  decision. 

Not  only  would  he  exercise  no  accustomiHl  juris- 
diction on  any  other  than  the  estal)liHhed  principles  of 
law,  but  he  would  not  assume  a  new  juiMsdiction,  on 
mere  grounds  of  moral  justice^  where  he  found  not, 
in  the  previous  decisions  of  Courta  of  Equity,  some 
analogj-  U}  warrant  hiin^  or  some  priueiple  already 
settled  from  which  his  decision  would  be  a  legitimate 
corollary.  This  was  illustrated  iu  Gnerfeon  i\  Kyix^ 
where  the  King's  printer  in  Inland  was  plaintiif, 
ckiming,  on  the  ground  of  certain  resolutions  of  Par* 
liamciii  res[>ecting  tlie  printing   of   statutes,   an  ac- 

unt  from  the  King's  printer  in  Knglaml  for  a  pro- 

tion  of  proijts  derived   from  copicB  distiibuted  by 

^  AtioT%  pp,  420^  42  L 
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)  the  defendant  in  Ireland.     The  Irish  and  the  Engli 

printer,  the  former  of  whom  had  been  appointed  befio 
the  Union,  appeared  to  have  concurrent  patents ;  aa 
the  Chancellor  being  therefore  of  opinion  that  the 
was  no  ratio  for  the  apportionment  of  profit  betwe 
them,  decreed  against  the  plaintiff,  using  the 
words :  — 

"  I  cannot  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  moral  righ 
he  must  have  such  a  right  as  a  Court  of  Equity  takes  n< 
tice  of." 

And,  being  further  pressed  on  a  subsequent  da; 
he  added,  — 

'*  That  whatever  natural  equity  there  might  be  upon  th 
subject^  there  was  no  such  equity  as  this  Court  can  admiui 
ten"— 9  Ves.  347. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  was  not  disposed  to  narroi 
the  authority  of  his  office.  Sitting  in  bankruptcy 
in  which  the  jurisdiction  is  that  of  the  Great  Seal  an 
not  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  to  which,  therefor 
the  powers  of  the  Chancery  are  not  incident  as  sucl 
Lord  Eldon,  when  called  on  to  direct  the  attendanc 
of  witnesses  before  Commissioners,  made  the  ordei 
saying,— 

"  It  will  turn  out,  I  believe,  that  the  Great  Seal  has  ei 
ercised  authority  analogous  to  this ;  and  if  so,  /  will  not  gii 
up  the  authority.^  —  Exparte  Lund,  6  Ves.  783. 

Both  the  open  and  the  anonymous  accusation 
against  Lord  Eldon  have  now  received  a  fiiU,  and  i 
is  hoped  a  satisfactorj^  answer.  The  open  accusationi 
which  turned  upon  delay,  seem  fairly  to  result  in  this 
that  the  procrastination  of  particular  judgments  aftc 
hearing  was  justly  chargeable  upon  him,  though  t 
nothing  like  the  extent  suggested  by  his  politici 
■^ponents ;  but  that  the  general  arrear  of  his  Coui 
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waa  occasioned  by  no  fault  of  his,  and  on  the  con- 
trary,  was  met  by  him  with  greater  exertions  tlian 
had  ever  been  made  by  any  other  Equity  Judge. 
And  the  anonymous  invectives,  which  disparaged  his 
judicial  powers,  principles,  attainments,  and  per* 
formanceij  (but  which,  even  after  they  had  been 
hazarded  in  the  *'  Edinburgh  Review/*  not  one  of  the 
fierce  and  able  lawj^ers  who  led  the  Opposition  ever 
ventured  in  public  to  back  or  even  to  repeat,  except 
upon  the  secondary  point  of  style  in  composition^) 
will  probably  by  this  time  be  adniitted  to  have  be^a 
every  one  of  them,  with  only  that  single  exeeptioui 
either  groundless  as  to  its  facts,  or  unreasonable  as  to 
its  conclusions. 


L  5- 


^   its  com 

^K       It  may  now,  perhaps,  be  gratifying  to  the  reader  to 
^    be   furnished    with   some  connected   account   of  the 

S  views  tJikcn  by  Lord  Eldon  uix»n  several  important 
points  of  his  judicial  duty,  which  have  never  been 
made  subjects  of  public  attack  or  discussion. 
The  ancit*nt  maxiiUf  tliat  Christianity*  is  a  part  of 
tilt*  law  t)f  Englanrl  *,  was  held  liy  Lord  ICldon^  (as 
it  had  lK»foi*e  been  by  Lord  liaitlmckef  j  to  be  no  less 
binding  on  the  Courts  of  Equity  than  on  those  of  Com- 
mon Law,  Thus,  on  the  pt^tition  of  certain  elders  of 
Jemsh  congregations,  pmyiiig   a  declaration  of  the 

•  Ai  to  which  9ee  Tij^lor^d  ctm,  I  Vent.  293.,  3  Keb,  607,  631. 
WooUton't  cair. 
t  Dft  CoiU  r.  De  Pa^  2  Swaost  49(X  in  note, 
VOL.  Ill*  0  O 


the  petitiynepfj 
of  die  Acts  erf" 
be  aid* 
ohstrxed 
to  Iiim  hma  the 
*  of  tokntiOQ ;   h^  mlded 
of  rf^oj  jodgie^  presMing 
^B  be'b  Uild  tka  thero 
Sii|Meiui6  Seing  to 
that  Chriitiamijr 
in  gi^ii^  con- 
victs of  Psflwiiieiit,  he  u 
fartlier  tli&n  just  Cdn- 
;of  jost  eamtmction 
mt  at  ItbolT  to  forget 
L^— Bedfi^  Charity 
JS7,  SSflL — Asi  mot  AtDoixiej-G^iicml  r. 

of  dK  decree  in  Equity  inyolved 

apoQ  points  of  laW;  Lord 

of  mn  Ei^ui^  Judge  to  deal 

Ib  rnderluQ  r.  Horwood,  10  Ve^. 

iBm^ey  w.  UoOwi],  7  Ves.  3.)  he 
to  decide  die  que^ion  upoo  tbe 
bat  I  did  so>  added  he, 
tfce  m«m,  tfast  I  thougiLt  it  vnlMn  the 
of  a  Coort  ei  Eqoitr  to  decide  the  point  of 
Uw,  thoogli  ft  Court  of  Equitr  ougbl  to  be  renr  cautious 
Cbot  to  e^tcidase  timt  jniafietaon  if  tlie  point  is  reaaonablj 


is  a  stoiT  of  a  ytmng  barrister,  who,  ha\'ing 
of  a  jadlcial  fitnation  in  one  of  the  Colonies, 
to  accept  it  from  diffidence  in  his  own  legal 
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attainmei4l)Mfeld  consulted  au  uld  friend^  im  est- 
perienced  Judge  on  the  English  Bench,  *'0h/'  said 
that  learned  person,  *'  I  dare  say  your  good  sense  will 
*'  carrj-  you  mMy  through, — only  take  care  to  avoid 
'*  giving  reasons  for  your  judgments;  for  though  your 
**  decisional  mil,  probably,  be  right,  your  reasons  for 
''  thein  are  not  at  all  unlikely  to  be  wrong/'  This 
policy^  however  eonvenitnt  for  a  young  gentleman 
advanced  to  ii  seat  whieli  lie  was  not  yet  very  com- 
petcnt  to  fill,  h  hai'dly  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the 
supreme  apellate  jurisdiction  of  the  realm ;  and  it 
must  therefore  be  matter  of  eome  surprise  to  readers 
unacrcpuunted  mtii  legal  usages,  that,  until  our  own 
time,  it  \vas  tlie  practice  of  the  House  of  Lords  to 
pmnouncc  its  judgments  without  a  statement  of  the 
reasotm.  Such  a  practice  Loi-d  Eldon  did  not  tliink  It 
consistent  with  his  duty  to  continue.  In  2  Dow^ 
283*  Wight  r.  Ritchie,  his  opinicm  ufK)n  this  subject  is 
thus  ri'jxiiled :  — 

'*  It  vtm  iiiwavf  useful  to  stutc  the  reoaous  which  InHuenced 
the  mind  of  the  Judge  in  giving  judgment*  If  pronouDC«Ki 
by  n  Judg^  from  whose  decision  there  Iny  im  nppenl,  counflol 
ftnd  tho  adviacra  of  parties  hud  au  op|>ortumty  of  weighiug 
well  the  grouiidi  of  the  deciaiou  i  and  when  the  matter  came 
to  tlie  Court  of  last  re^rt^  where  the  principles  were  settled 
which  must  refxulwto  tlie  decisiona  of  inferior  tribuaalaj  it  was 
their  duty  to  consider  all  the  principles^  to  which  fmU^  m  aU 
their  varieties,  might  afterwHnh*  he  ripplied." 

And  where  a  ca^te  was  of  first  impression,  ha 
thouffht  it  nfces^^arj'  not  only  that  the  reasons  should 
be  givcHj  but  tluit  they  should  Ix?  ^iven  fully.  ThuS| 
in  Butcher  r*  Butcher,  1  Ves,  &  Bc*n,  96.  he  said, — 

''  U|ion  a  Buhjcjct  whieh  hai  been  m  much  the  topic  of 
^NttMiion  and  drciiion,  it  would  be  a  wante  of  time  to  truce 

0G    2 
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the  doctrine,  from  begiimiiig  to  end^  through  all  the  « 
as  has  been  my  habit:  which  I  hope  will  produce  at  leutt 
degree  of  service,  that  I  shall  leave  a  coUection  of  im^ 
and  authority  that  may  prove  usefuL^  ^ 


F»»  • 


LordEldon  had  agreat  dislike  to  all  those  evasiom 
duty  by  which  some  Judges  have  sought  to  escape  fit 
respoiisibUity,  and  get  credit  for  dispatch.  SpeaK 
of  a  question,  whether,  after  certain  stages  tak 
with  the  \dew  of  an  ultimate  appeal  to  the  House 
Lords,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  on  a  re-hearing  in  t 
Court  of  Chancery,  ought  to  pronounce  a  meR 
formal  aifirmance  of  judgment,  for  the  purpose  of  fi 
warding  the  case  to  that  House,  Lord  Eldon  said,- 

"  I  consider  it  contrary  to  the  duty  of  a  Court  of  Justi 
under  any  circumstances,  so  to  act  The  suitors  have  a  ri 
to  the  deliberate  attention  and  deliberate  judgment  of  evi 
Court,  in  every  stage  in  which,  according  to  the  constituti 
the  cause  may  proceed ;  and  there  can  be  no  circumstas 
under  which  I  should  ever  permit  myself  to  say,  ^As  the  ca 
is  to  go  elsewhere,  I  give  no  judgment  but  proforma'^ 
Brown  v.  Higgs,  8  Ves.  566,  567. 

In  the  following  ^iIldication  of  his  own  princip 
upon  these  subjects,  which  is  extracted  fix)m 
Anecdote  Book,  he  has  plainly  had  in  \iew  the  vi 
opposite  practice  of  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  John  Lea 
who  was  apt  to  be  somewhat  ostentatious  in  his  < 
patch  of  business,  as  if  to  contrast  his  own  celei 
^vith  the  slo^vness  of  the  Chancellor. 

"  There  is  nothing  which  a  Judge  may  so  ea« 
acquire,  as  the  character  of  a  quick  Judge,  one  no 
for  getting  through  business.     In  times  subsequent 

*  And  see  Attorney-General  r:  Skinners'  Company, 
437. 
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Bacon's,  whnt  he  applies  to  a  Judge  iB  Chancer)'  that 
.ho  Imd  heard  of^  might  be  applied  to  Judges  that 
(others  had  hcai*d  of,  ^  It  uiakes  me  rcjnember/  he 
tiays,  *what  1  heard  one  day  of  a  Judge  in  Chaucer)', 
I*  that  he  would  make  forty  orders  in  a  morning  out 
I  ^  of  the  way  i  and  it  wm  out  of  the  way  indeed,  for 

*  it  was  nothing  to  the  end  of  the  husiness^  and  this 

*  is  tlmt  which  makes  sixty,  eighty,  an  hundred  orders 
I  ^  in  a  cause  to  and  fro,  begetting  each  other.  But  1 
^  *  mean  not  to  purchase  the  pmise  of  expeditive  in 

'  that  kind,   but  as  one  that  have  a  feeling  of  my 
'  duty^   and   of  the  ease  of  others.     My  endeavour 

*  shall  be  to  hear  patiently,  and  to  cast  my  onler  into 

*  such  a  muuld,  as  nuiy  soonest  bring  the  subject  to 
'  the  end  of  his  jouniey/ 

^'  References  to  Masters,  sending  cases  to  CommoD 
Law  Courts^  directing  issues  and  actions,  are  also, 
where  they  are  unneeessaiy,  modes  of  *  dispatching 
bumness'  in  one  sense  of  those  words,  and  delay  it 
in  fact.  The  Judge  gets  the  credit  of  expedition,  and 
in  foct  is  the  cause  of  the  most  injurious  delay.  The 
Judge  who  avoids  such  references^  gets  the  discredit 
of  being  dilatory^  and  in  fact  is  expetlitious.  This 
discredit  no  man  had  morn  of  than  fell  to  my  lot; 
for,  as  Lord  Bacon  recommended,  *  I  kept  the  keys 

*  of  the  Court  myst^f,  and  did  not  refer  to  a  Master 

*  any  matter  tending  to  discharge  or  dismiss  the  Court 

*  of  the  cause,  but  judged  of  it  myself/     I  did  not 
'  c:  *  a  communication  of  the  authority  of  the  Chan- 

lor  too  far'  l>y  references.     That  is  *  making  too 
nv  Chancellors/ 

of  expedition  ever  obtained  in  my 
^  Judges  in  the  Court,  I  be- 
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lieve  it  mil  be  founds  that  if  such  a   Judge   sent 
matter  of  law  to  a  Master,  and  if,  upon  his  Report 
made,  that  Judge  differed  in  opinion  with  him,  the 
Master's  judgment  was  always  used  as  a  sanction  for 
an  appeal  to  the  Chancellor :  whereas  the  opinion  of 
the  Judge,  if  originally  given  without  a  reference  to 
the  Master,  would  have  been  acquiesced  in ;  and  I  am 
afraid  that  it  may  be  too  truly  said  that,  in  my  time, 
it  was,  in  a  considerable  measure,  owing  to  this  dr- 
eumstance,  that  there  were  so  many  of  such  appeals. 
"  Another  circumstance  which,  in  the  question  of  ex- 
pedition and  delay,  I  fear  affected  my  character  inju- 
riously, was  what  took  place  in  Bankruptcy.     It  had 
been  the  constant  and  uniform  practice,  as  I  believe, 
in  the  administration  of  justice  in  Bankruptcy  before 
the  Chancellor,  that  he  should  himself  decide  matters 
of  law,  except  in  extraordinarily  difficult  cases,  when 
he  might  call  for  the  opinions  of  the  Judges  of  a 
Common  Law  Court :  and  also  decide  upon  questions 
of    facts,    notwithstanding    contradictory    affidavits, 
without  requiring,   (or  at  least  without  requiring,  till, 
after  very  anxious  consideration  of  conflicting  affida- 
vits, he  could  not  satisfactorily  decide  without  requir- 
ing,)  the  opinion  of  a  jury  in  a  verdict.      It   was 
represented  that,   in  another    Court    of  the    Chan- 
cery,   it   had    become  matter  almost  of    course,  to 
send    every   case  to   a  jury,   where  there   was  con- 
tradiction   in   testimony    by    affidavits.      I  adhered 
to  the  old  course,  because  I  thought  it  my  duty  so  to 
do,  and,  though  I  once  heard  that  I  had  approved  the 
new  course  in  some  conversation,  such  was  not  the 
fact.     What  this  difference  of  practice  led  to,  appeal^ 
at  first  to  the  world  to  be  this :  that,  in  another  C5ourt| 
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Bankrupt  Petitions  were  disposed  of  iu  dozenSj  whilst 
the  Chanct  Uor  was  einf^luye*!  for  hours  mid  days,  m 
liearin;[(  and  decitliiij^  upoii  the  contrndictor}^  facts  and 
evideru*e  <iti  affidavits  in  some  one  petit iun,  or  two  or 
three  petitions  at  most.  But,  in  a  fair  view  of  theae 
matters,  how  stoocl  they  in  tlie  re^jjeetive  Courts  ? 
In  the  ChanceUor  »  Court  his  dec  ision,  wliicli  was  not 
Hiibjeet  to  ajjpeal,  thon*rh  he  nii^ht  liimseU'  r^diear  it, 
was  obtained  at  the  expunsH;  of  the  petition  jUtnie,  and 
WHS  obtained  u}ion  a  decision  as  to  the  xnaiter  alone 
of  the  {K^ition.  In  the  other  way  of  pi-oceediiigi 
when  the  [mrt4e»  wei^e  Biini  to  hiw,  tliere  was  some^ 
time**,  Init  R'ldoni,  an  appeal  to  the  Chaneelli>r, 
against  tliat  miytsutx* :  for  there  ai^  p<?rson»  nho  have 

inten*5*t  in  not  adopting  a  measure,  whicli  woidd 
(as  in  thi&  sort  of  apixal  wouhl  probably  be  the  eaase, 
the  Chancellor  hardly  ever  sending  the  imrties  to  law 
in  Bankni()tey,)  put  mi  end  to  the  niattt^r,  and  to 
the  pruUti*  of  further  htigation,  Beiuff  ordt^n^d  to  try 
the  cpieiition  of  faet  at  law,  the  trial  h  had — it  was 
followed   by  a   motion   tor  n   new   triah  if  that  wis 

[intefK  then  came  an  ap|»eal  to  the  Chan<*elIor  again§t 
Ibc  gnuit  of  the  new  trial — if  it  was  not  ^miited,  then 
theix*  was  an  apjKnd  against  the  refuel  of  it :  and  the 
Court  had,  in  tliis  stage,  nearly  m  much  tn>ublo  in 
exftmining  what  was  the  tair  residt  of  the  evidence 
^ven  U|X)n  tiie  tritd,  as  it  would  have  had  In  sifting 
out  the  effect  of  the  evidence  originally  ^^iveii  in  the 
ei*n!licti!i;?  testimony  in  afflthivits.  Nay,  mon*:  for  it 
would  lie  tlie  duty  of  the  Court  Iwth  to  look  into  those 
affidji\its,  and  the  evidence  given  ujjon  the  trial,  in 
order  to  fornix  according  to  what  liatl  lieen  its  ruleS|  a 
decision  satiafiictory  to  ranscieuce  whether  the  ami 
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should  go  to  a  new  trial,  or  not :  and  in  tins  new 
mode  of  proceeding,  where  the  value  of  the  matter 
in  question  might  be  a  few  shillings  of  dividend,  the 
expenses  of  the  contest  about  the  right  to  that  divi- 
dend might  amount  to  the  value  of  many,  very  many 
years'  purchase  of  it.     It  was  represented  to  me  that 
the   proceedings  at  law  had  amoimted  in  some  cases 
to  several  hundred  pounds,  where  the  thing  in  contest 
was  much  below  one  hundred  pounds.     The  new  way 
of  proceeding  certainly  got  more  petitions  out  of  the 
paper  of  petitions,  than  the  old  (apparently,  but  not 
really,  dilatory)  mode  of  proceeding :  for  though  the 
petitions,  in  the  new  way  of  proceeding,   were  very 
rapidly  got  out  of  the  paper  of  the  day,  nothing  was 
decided,  and  they  were  only  sent  out  of  that  paper,  to 
return,  and  with  a  heavy  expense  to  the  parties,  to 
the  place  from  whence  they  came.     The  actual  dis- 
patch was  there,  where  there  seemed  to  be  the  delay." 
Thus  far  Lord  Eldon. — "  I  begin  to  think,"  said  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  some  time  after  the  erection  of  the 
Vice-Chancellor's  Court,  "that  the  tardy  justice  of  the 
Chancellor  is  better  than  the  swift  injustice  of  his  de- 
puty." Lord  Brougham  records*  that  certain  wits  used 
to  call  the  Chancellor's  Court  that  of  oyer  sans  terminer^ 
and  the  Vice-Chancellor's  that  of  terminer  sans   oyer. 
It  once  happened  in  the  recollection  of  the  compiler  of 
this  memoir,  that  all  the  causes  ready  for  hearing  in 
Sir  John  Leach's  Court  were  cleared  by  him  before  the 
end  of  the  term,  and  that  three  or  four  days  were  left, 
during  which  there  appeared  no  business  for  him  to 
do.     Somebody  asked  how  the  Judge  was  to  fill 

*  "  Sketches  o^ 
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that  time.  "  Wliy,"  said  Sir  Gaorgc  Rom^  **  let  hiiii 
have  hb  cauie^  set  down  again,  and  hear  the  other 
side ! '' 

The  following  conversation  with  Mrs.  Forst^r  illus- 
trates Lord  Eldon's  careful  jgnardianahip  in  a  class  of 
cases,  where  tlie  vigilance  of  the  Judge  h  especially 
reqtii-site  for  the  protection  of  the  suitor :  — 

*'  It  is  astonishing,''  said  he,  "  how  ladies  come  be- 
fore one  to  give  up  settlements.  It  is  a  very  amiable 
feeling  in  them,  but  they  know  no  more  what  they 
are  doing  than  the  child  unborn  ;  it  ought  not  to  be 
allowed.  I  refused  five,  no  fewer  than  iivQ^  ladies 
who  came  before  me  to  express  their  %villingness  to 
give  up  their  property  to  their  hu^^bands;  very  kind 
to  them,  very  unkind  to  themselves.  I  told  them  they 
did  not  know  what  they  were  doing,  it  was  impossible 
they  could  know;  and  I  would  not  receive  their 
consent," 

He  was  ever  anxious  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 
In  Stanley  Goddard's  cose,  I  Glyn  Sc  Jam.  53.,  which 
was  an  application  to  discharge  a  prisoner  committed 
by  warrant  of  Commissioners  of  Banknipts,  he  said ; — 

"  It  m  iome  oonKdalion  to  me  to  reflect,  lliat  if  I  err  ia 
thiukiag  that  I  eanoot  dlflchai^  the  priaooer,  he  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  applying  to-morrow  to  the  Court  of  King^e 
IJent'h  or  Ciitnmcm  Pleas,  and,  in  viicatioiii  to  each  of  the 
Judges  individually.  —  The  existing  nile,"-^(ihat  the  Judge 
in  order  to  ili?ti*nuine  whether  the  liaukrupti  Gomfaitled  for 
antiweriu^  uu»nti»f»etorilyp  be  entitled  to  his  diaoharge,  ihnJl 
eouiidor  whether  tlic  answern  Iw  aufficiont  to  (satiBfy  the  mind 
of  a  retti*t>imh1e  jR^nwrn)  —  **  must  of  nce^^ssity  be  the  source  of 
great  pain  in  the  miod  of  a  Judge ;  for  when  he  m  about  to 
niinc  that  tlie  »n«wer  U  not  aatb^iictory,  and  thus  detam 
)ic  eannot  but  reflect  thnt  to  anotlier  mind. 
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fully  as  well  able  to  judge  as  his  own,  the  answer  may  appev 
satisfactory.  —  I  will  not,  however,  decide  finally  to-day, 
but  will  take  an  opportunity  of  reconsidering  the  subject 
and  applying  my  mind,  undisturbed  by  other  matters,  to  a 
concern  of  such  serious  importance  as  the  liberty  of  the 
subject." — And  see  1  Rose,  413. 

His  extraordinary  stores  of  legal  knowledge  never 
induced  in  him  a  rash  reliance  on  his  own  memory  of 
the  law.  AVhen  any  matter  of  difficulty  occurred,  he 
vms  accustomed  to  examine,  out  of  court,  the  whole 
series  of  cases  connected  with  the  subject  of  it.* 
And  if  any  decision  which  he  had  pronounced  ap- 
poaivd  to  him,  on  subsequent  consideration,  to  proceed 
upon  mistaken  grounds,  which,  however,  was  of  very 
rare  occurrence,  he  was  quite  as  ready  to  correct  his 
own  error  as  if  he  were  sitting  in  appeal  from  an 
inferior  jurisdiction.  Thus  he  said  in  Exparte  Nolte, 
2  Glyn  and  Jameson,  307,  308, 

"  I  feel  bound  to  add,  with  respect  to  the  case  of  Exparte 
Wylie,  which  has  been  so  repeatedly  appealed  to  during  the 
ai'jiifuiiient,  that  as  the  first  duty  of  a  Judge  is  to  endeavour, 
in  the  case  before  him,  to  decide  rightly,  and  that  his  next  is, 
if  in  any  future  case  of  the  like  kind  he  has  reason  to  appre- 
liend  that  his  judgment  was  not  upon  such  sound  principles  as 
it  apjwared  to  be  when  he  pronounced  it,  that  he  should  not 
hesitate  to  rectify  his  error ; — looking  at  both  these  obligations, 
I  feel  myself  bound  to  state  that  I  must,  when  I  decided  that 
case,  have  seen  it  in  a  point  of  view  in  which,  after  most 
laborious  consideration,  I  cannot  sec  it  now." 

It  was  not,  in  Lord  Eldon's  opinion,  sufficient  that 
a  Judge's  decree  should  be  actually  right :  he  held  it 

*  See  6  Ves.  263.  ;  14  Yes.   203.;  15  Yes.  583.;   1  Vf- 
59.;  1    Rose,  253.;    1  Glyn  &  J.  384.;  2  Swanst.  36.j  2 
^.  C.  402.  &c.  &c. 
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important,  ali§o,  that  the  parties  on  both  sides  should, 
if  possible,  be  eatisfied  of  its  beiug  so,  Thus^  in 
the  apfieal  of  Lord  Kancliffe  against  Lady  ParkynSj 
6  Dow,  210.,  lie  says,  in  delivering  the  judgment  of 
the  House  of  Lords:  — 

*'l  hnve  two  object*  in  view ;  Is^  ta  eatidj  both  pftrfies, 
ifpoaaikle,  and  with  the  mure  anxiety,  as  this  (the  judgment 
appealed ^/rij^fl)  ia  a  judgment  of  my  own  ;  2cl,  that  when  dii- 
putes  arimj  between  pereoua  to  nearly  couneetedj  these  may 
be  set  at  rest^  or,  if  not»  that  they  may  know  that  us  much 
industry  m  possible  has  been  beetowed  upon  the  lubjecti"* 

With  a  vicjw  to  give  this  satisfaction,  it  was  his 
habit  to  recommend  compromisCj  rather  than  the 
rigonjus  justice  to  which  even  a  Court  of  Equity  is 
sometimes  driven  when  parties  insist  on  a  formul 
decree*  Thusj  the  ease  of  the  Attorney -General 
against  Fowler^  where  an  Injunction  was  sought  by 
ten  of  twelve  lessees  of  a  dissenters'  chapel  against 
the  other  twoj — after  pointing  out  the  disadvantage 
which  all  parties  must  risk  if  the  Court  were  com- 
pelled to  interfere^  he  finishes  by  declaring  his  wish  — 

<*  To  iiapre^  upon  ihttm  parties  the  weighty  oonaidemtion, 
whether  it  h  not  better  to  eompose  their  tempjnil  clifTeretices, 
which  cannot  i^ubiiit  without  great  hazanl  to  tlieir  rcligiouf 
oonoema:  and  to  eadeavour  at  least  to  icttle  their  dbiputcs 
wiiboiit  calling  ufKin  thit  Court  to  interpose  iu  jurisdiction.'' 

The  preceding  qiiutations  convey  the  opinions  of 
.Lord  Eldoii   tnnvii  many  general   points  of  judicial 
It  !  ffi  add  the  evidence  of  his  cnndour 

and  of  his  scrupulous  and 
*^wn  obligations, 

the  cause  of  Lord 
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Dursley  v.  Fitzhardinge  Berkeley,  6  Yea.  260.,  hef 

says :  — 

"  The  case  of  an  heir  apparent  was  very  properly  put  by 
Lord  C.  J.  De  Grej,  in  his  most  luniinous  judgment.  Upon 
that  occasion  he  said^  he  never  liked  Equity  so  well  as  when 
it  was  like  Law.  The  day  before,  I  heard  Lord  Mansfield 
say,  he  never  liked  Law  so  well  as  when  it  was  like  £quity : 
remarkable  sayings  of  those  two  great  men,  which  made  a 
strong  impression  on  my  memory." 

Questioning  the  accuracy  of  a  report  of  a  judgment 
delivered  by  LordNorthington,he  said,  (GVes.  640.): — 

"  It  is  difficult  to  believe  Lord  Northington  said  what  is 
reported.  He  was  a  great  lawyer,  and  very  firm  in  delivering 
his  opinion ;  and  if  he  dissented  from  Rose  v.  Bartlett,  I  rather 
think  he  would  in  a  firm  and  manly  way  have  denied  that 
case  to  be  law." 

On  an  occasion  in  which  Lord  C.  J.  Eyre  was 
quoted  at  the  Bar  as  having  given  two  contradictory 
decisions,  Lord  Eldon  said  (1  Jac.  369,  370.):  — 

"  His  name  has  great  authority  with  me,  particularly  on 
questions  relating  to  tithes.  His  judgments  were  very  elabo- 
rate, and  generally  in  writing ;  and  when  the  energy  of  mind 
which  he  applied  to  them  is  considered,  I  am  surprised  that 
it  could  be  supposed  that  he  had  contradicted  himself,  and 
decided  diflPerently  in  the  two  cases.  I  think  that,  upon  an 
attentive  perusal,  they  will  be  found  to  be  reconcileable." 

Of  Lord  Hale,  asserting  the  power  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  to  issue  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  — 
Lord  Eldon  says,  in  Crowley's  case,  2  Swanst.  56 : 

"  His  opinion  is  very  material  (regard  being  had  to  the 
time  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  different  o£Bces  which  ha 
filled).  He  was  appointed  Judge  in  1653,  became  Chief 
Baron  in  1660,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  in  1671^ 
resigned  that  office  in  February  1675-1676,  and  died  in  Don 
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[iber  16T6-  In  weighing  the  opmioa  of  Lord  Hale,  it 
comee  ua  to  recollect  Uie*  cTiiineiice  Ra  a  Inwycr,  and  the 
st&tioQfi  he  adorned,  and  that  he  lived  at  a  i>erit:»d  in  which  he 
must  have  he^n  veiy  conversant  with  the  notiotifi  of  the  dif* 
ferent  Court*  of  We«tmliiHter  Hall  on  thiii  writ ;  at  a  period 
when  he  omst  have  known  what  waa  the  const  met  ion  to  be 
put  upon  the  statute  of  Can  L,  and  what  were  the  defects  of 
the  law  before  the  statute  passed  in  tlie  reign  of  Car.  2,'* 

Having  occasion  to  inention  Chief  Justice  Wilinot, 
he  speaks  of  hini  as  **  a  great  lainiT-*'  —  Cm w ley's 
case,  2  Swarii*.  62*  With  reference  to  Mr.  Justice 
Buller,  a  most  eminent  Common  Law  Judge,  he  aays, 
(0  Yes,  333-):  — 

**  Speaking  with  all  the  Teaeration  and  respect  due  to  m 
great  a  judicial  character^  the  point  in  which  it  Beems  to  have 
failed  ie»  that  he  thought  too  confidently  that  he  understood 
all  the  doctrine  of  a  Court  of  Equity/* 

He  chamcterises  T-orcl  Alvanley  thus:  — 

**  A  %*t*ry  experiencc<l  Judgi^  in  Equity:  with  reference  tO 
whom  I  nuiy  tiay^  hii»  judgmeuts  will  l>e  read  and  valued,  m 
producing  great  information  and  instruction  to  those  who 
may  pmcttse  in  Courts  of  Equity  in  future  times,'* —  l5Vea* 
347. 

The  most  eminent  of  his  predecessors  was  imdoubt- 
edly  Lord  Hardwickc:  and  if  rivaliy  for  fume  could 
have  engendered  ji^alousy  in  Lonl  Eldon,  Lord  Hard- 
wdckc  would  have  been  the  Judge  whom  he  would 
have  l>een  most  unwilling  to  exalt.  But  Lord  Eldon 
liad  no  such  littleness.     In  one  case  he  says,  (fi  Ves- 

**He(Lord  Haidwicku)  w«»«  *•  t?atcft  lawycn 

who  cf 4T  sat  in  Woi4intii»lt<r  1  ^ 

Again,  6  \m.  12 
"Tttimbtheauihc. 
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which  would  weigh  down  the  moet  ooiudderible  doubt  that  I 
oould  be  disposed  to  entertain*" 

On  another  occasion,  in  stating  a  point  of  jurisdic- 
tion, he  said,  (1  Wils.  Ch.  Ca.  124.)  :  — 

'^  I  state  that,  as  the  opinion  of  that  great  man  (for  such  he 
was  both  as  a  common  htwyer  and  as  a  Judge  in  Equity) 
Lord  Hardwicke."  * 

Nor  was  he  at  all  slower  to  do  justice  to  the  merits 
of  a  contemporary.  He  spoke  of  Lord  Redesdale 
(1  Dow,  348.)  as  a  Judge  — 

'^  who  had  presided  in  the  Lrish  Court  of  Chancery  with  so 
much  credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  his  country^  and 
who^  in  addition  to  his  knowledge  of  Equity,  was  as  good  a 
common  lawyer  as  any  in  the  kingdom." 

And  in  another  case,  9  Ves.  54.,  he  characterises 
Lord  Redesdale's  book,  "  Mitford  on  Pleadings  in 
Chancery,"  as  "  a  wonderful  eflfort." 

So  with  reference  to  Sir  William  Grant,  who,  except 
the  Lord  Chancellor  himself,  was  the  greatest  Equity 
Judge  of  the  time,  Lord  Eldon  said  in  James  v.  Dean, 
11  Ves.  391.— 

"  I  feel  a  strong  inclination  of  opinion  upon  this  question ; 
but  I  shall  not  hold  any  opinion  of  my  own  without  doubt, 
when  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  has  held  directly  the  contrary." 

And  again  in  Mills  v.  Farmer,  1  Meriv.  94 

"  I  feel  that  in  differing  from  so  great  a  judge,  my  own 
decision  will  not  hereafter  possess  all  the  authority  which 
might  otherwise  attach  to  it." 

But  he  did  not  allow  his  courtesy  or  candour  to 
restrain  him  from  censuring  any  practice  in  other 
judges,  whether  prior  to  or  contemporary  with  hinw 

•  And  see  2  Rose,  166. 
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M^hich  he  thought  prfjudicud  to  the  great  luterests  of 
justice.  In  the  cam  of  Gordon  lu  Marjorilmnksj  6  Dow, 
IIK^  which  was  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  T^ords 
from  the  Scotch  Court  of  Session ,  he  eaid,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  speech  of  Lord  Maasfidd  in  1772,  on  the 
appeal  of  Deasi  against  the  JlagUtrates  of  Edinburgh, 

'*  I  thought  it  my  duty,  in  the  case  of  the  Fcciffees  of 
Heriot'»  Hospital  J  q>eaking  of  the  caea  of  Deaa  (in  which 
this  Hoiis*.^  |>r(Ret*th*tl,  ini  the*  advice  of  n  noble  pcrstoHj  of 
whom  I  f^m  say,  that,  us  h>ng  us  the  law  of  Scotlmid  or 
of  Euglantl  cjusIb,  bia  name  will  be  pronounced  wkh  respect 
and  veiicration^a  nobl^  pcrson^who  for  eomc  time  exclusively 
maniigcil  the  busiucas  in  Scotch  cnusee  here,  which  I  do  not 
think  a  Iiappy  condition  of  this  Ilou^tV) ;  m  tliat  case,  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  say  that,  with  which,  if  said  in  \m 
[)re«cncc«  he  would  not  have  been  offended  i  fdwaya  apeakmg 
with  the  respect  and  di'fcrciirc  due  to  ecj  great  and  exalted  a 
eharactcr^  that,  although  his  intentiaa  waa  not  to  alarm,  I 
was  8o  infinn,  tliat  if  I  had  been  one  of  the  cor£»onition  of 
Eihidmr^h,  I  nhoultf  have  hvvn  alanucd*  And  your  Lord&hipa 
will  jianlon  me  if  1  tukt*  tht!  UlK^rty  a^^iu  to  my,  that  his 
ipeech  i^  addressed  a  great  deal  too  much  to  the  taate  imd 
honour  of  |mrtie^  imstejid  c>f  d well t tig  ufwn  their  contract§ 
nud  ftillowing  tlie  stef^a  of  that  correct  judicial  jmth,  within 
which  a  judge  i«  by  his  duty  oonined***  —  6  Dow,  111,  112: 
and  see  2  Dow,  IJ07,  31 L 

So  in  Woolley  v*  Maidment^  6  Dow^  27G.,  he  ob« 
served,  that 

"  As  It  was  the  duty  of  the  llou.«i^  of  Lonii  hi  deciding 
Scotch  ease.^,  to  gnurd  a|^aiui*t  the  iuHuence  u(  English  im- 
pn!8sioa^,  m  ii  nas  the  duty  of  the  Lords  of  Se^on,  in 
deciding  ipitrtHni^  of  Ent'K^^h  law,  to  recollect  and  resist  their 
,0atunU  bia^  of  Scotch  tfud^^ra  to  Scot  eh  diKrtrineji.  ThiSf* 
ud  ]m  U  **'*m  EfigliBh  c&dc  (though  an  ap[>eal  in  the  House 
♦'Ji  Court  of  Sm  «^ion);  and  when  we 
Itrive  ^f  I  Ik*  obipervations  and 
U  in  the  Administration  of 
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Scotch  law,  to  recollect  that  we  are  Engliwh  jadgee,  I  Tentore 
very  respectfully  to  hint  to  them,  that,  when  thejr  are  dealing 
with  questions  of  English  law,  they  should  recollect  that  they 
are  Scotch  judges." 

To  Lord  Eldon's  retentive  memory  of  law,  Lord 
Thurlow's  fame  is  much  indebted.  It  is  chiefly  in 
Lord  Eldon's  judicial  reminiscences  of  that  great 
lawyer,  that  he  is  seen  to  his  due  advantage.  His 
reported  judgments  are  for  the  most  part  very  imper- 
fectly executed,  and  Lord  Eldon  may  be  said  to  have 
been  in  person  the  main  depository  of  the  law  of  Lord 
Thurlow's  age. 

Ready  as  he  was  to  do  ample  justice  to  the  merits 
of  all  other  Judges,  he  was  singularly  modest  as  to 
his  own.  It  has  already  been  observed  with  what 
deference  he  treated  the  judgment  of  Sir  William 
Grant  when  his  own  was  opposed  to  it,  11  Ves.  391. 
and  1  Meriv.  94.  So,  when  the  Judges  to  whom  he 
had  occasion  to  refer  were  of  the  same  opinion  with 
himself,  as  in  Leigh  r.  Leigh,  where  he  had  been 
assisted  by  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence  and  Mr.  Baron 
Thompson :  — 

"  It  is  unnecessary,"  said  Lord  Eldon,  "  for  me  to  attempt, 
what  would  be  of  no  use  to  the  Bar,  to  repeat,  in  terms  not 
so  apt  to  express  them,  the  grounds  upon  which  my  own 
opinion  is  formed.  I  shall  be  content  to  acknowledge  my 
obligation  to  the  learned  Judges,  and  simply  to  state  that  the 
advice  which  I  have  received  confirms  the  opinion  I  had  upon 
first  reading  this  Bill,  and  which,  throughout  the  argument^ 
has  never  varied."  —  See  also  2  BHgh,  543.  690.  —  and 
indeed  all  the  reports  of  his  judgments,  passim. 

Of  his  own  ease  he  was  but  little  regardful.     In 
the  great  bankruptcy  of  Castell  and  Powell,  in  whi 
the  Commission  was  brought  to  him  into  the  coui 
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to  he  sealed,  it  became  requisite,  in  consequence  of  an 
eiTtir  which  he  found  in  that  document^  to  prepare  a 
new  Coinmission.  Accordingly  a  new  CoramisBion, 
hi  du^^  form,  was  prejjared ;  and,  as  the  nec^&isarj*  steps 
for  obtaining  possession  of  the  bnnkrupl*8  property 
on  behalf  of  the  creditorSj  »o  as  to  exclude  an  extent 
by  the  Crown,  could  not  be  taken  till  this  Coiniuis- 
sinn  had  been  sealcdj  it  was  a  great  object  to  get  tlie 
sealing  without  delay.  The  instrument  arrived  at 
Encombe  in  the  raidiUe  of  the  night:  and  the  Chan- 
cellor got  tip  to  seal  it^  14  Ves,  87,  88.  So,  in  eases 
of  difficultyj  he  would  himself  draft  the  refen^nce 
to  the  MagtaFi  16  Vcs.  13.,  or  the  minutes  of  the 
onler  or  decree,  17  Yes.  293. 

lie  was  little,  if  at  all,  influenced,  in  the  fJiBtri- 
bution  of  hi8  patronage,  by  political  ronsiidemtions. 
The  solicitations  of  tlie  Koyal  Family  were  his 
cliief  embarrassment.  In  particuhir,  tJiose  of  (^leen 
Charlotte,  the  consort,  of  King  George  111.,  were 
go  frequent,  as  to  cntrencli  materially  on  his  puwer 
of  serving  Im  private  friends.  Still  there  were 
few,  at  all  entitled  tx)  his  gratitude  or  affection, 
on  whom,  or  on  whose  familieB,  he  did  not  find 
meaUH,  in  Ids  five  and  twenty  years  of  jxiwerj  to 
bentow  »onie  favour,  at  least  ecjuid  to  their  claims: 
uiitl  in  many  other  iniitances*,  wliere  no  such  claim 
«i.^ted,  he  allowed  himmlf  the  pleasure  of  indulging 
a  kindly  feeling  toward  worthy  jiersjons,  who  had  no 
interest  with  liim  but  that  of  their  necef*sities.  He 
wan  careful,  however,  to  avoid  committing  himself  l^y 
promisC'ii.  The  leiti^r  which  fi>l]ow9  h  a  i^peeinien  of 
'<i»»ua  but  courteous  answers  to  ajiplicatiuns  for 
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"Sir, 
"  I  have  had  the  honour  to  receire  tout  letter  reepectiiig 

the  liring  of .     I  tni^  that  yoo  will  ncyt  impate  it  to 

dl«req)ect,  that  I  do  not  express  at  present  mny  intention  as 
to  the  disposal  of  it,  except  in  saving  that  no  penaon  can  more 
etronglv  feel  the  necessity  of  placing,   in  these  times*  most 
exemplary  clergymen  in  the  Crown's  benefices.      I  have  never 
allowed  myself  to  express  an  intention  by  whom  I  should  fill 
up  any  living  not  actually  vacant  —  the  tenure,  by  which  I 
hold  office,  and  the  inconvenience  of  acting*  upon  any  other 
rule  than  that  of  forbearing  to  intimate  any  purpose  with 
respect  to  benefices  not  vacant,  appearing  to  me  to  be  such,  as 
to  justify  my  refraining  from  so  doing.     Lord  Sidmouth,  in 
consequence  of  your  letter  to  him,  spoke  to  mc  upon  the 
subject,  and  I  think,  when  you  may  happen  to  see  him,  be 
will  explain  to  you  the  reasons  of  this  conduct,  and  I  trust  it 
will  not  appear  inconsistent  with  the  respect,  with  which  I 
am.  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  Eldox.'' 


It  has  been  said,  and  perhaps  truly,  that,  in  his 
distribution  of  Church  livings,  he  gave  too  little  to 
eminent  ability  and  learning  ;  yet,  in  the  list  of  those 
who  were  indebted  to  him  for  such  preferment,  are 
found,  among   other    distinguished   names,  those  of 

Maurice,  the  author  of  the  "  Indian  Antiquities," of 

Benson,  now  Master  of  the  Temple, — and  of  Phillpotts, 
now  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

His  Commissionerships  of  Bankrupts,  much  solicited 
foi'  barristers  of  great  family  interest,  were  often 
refused  to  such  candidates,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  bestowed  upon  those  working  lawyers  who  had 
contributed  to  the  knowledge  of  the  subject,  by  their 
nseful  publications  respecting  it. 

His   higher  appointments    in   the    law,  tf 
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Judges  mul  Ma^^ters  iii  Chancery^  have,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  Ijeen  tully  approved  both  by  the  Bar 
and  by  the  public*  He  was  much  alive  to  his 
ru8poii8ihility  in  those  judicial  appoiiitmoiit^.  It 
has  already  been  seen  how  iar  he  carried  hit*  resist- 
ance to  George  IV,^  on  the  subject  of  the  MBBtership 
in  Chancery  for  Mr,  Jekyll :  and  with  rt^spect  to  the 
scrlection  of  the  Connuon  Luw  Judges,  he  was  quite 
inflexible.  "  Chi  one  oecasion,"  said  he  to  Mr.  Farrer, 
*-  of  a  vacancy  on  the  Bench  by  the  dcatli  of  one  of 
the  Puisne  Judges,  the  Prime  Minister  of  that  day 
took  upon  himself  to  recommend  a  certam  gentleman 
to  the  King,  m  a  very  fit  person  to  fill  that  vacancy : 
—  and  finding  there  was  a  disposition  ui  the  King  to 
take  that  recommeudation,  T  verj^  respectfully  urged, 
that  it  was  on  rbc  resixjnsibility  uf  the  I. on!  Chan- 
cellor that  these  Judges  were   apj)ointt*d^    and  that 

I  should  not  consider  myself  worthy  of  holding  the 
(Jn'at  Seal,  if  I  permitted  the  advice  of  any  other 
man  to  be  taken,  —  at  the  eame  time  tendering  my 
resignation.  The  Mlnisiter  gave  way,  and  the  gentle- 
man I  recommended  was  appointed/' 

Lortl  Eldon  hnn  bc?en  accused  of  jealously  impending 
or  discountenancing  the  advancement  of  rival  Judges 
to  the  Peerage.  There  seems  to  be  no  grr amd  for  »uch  a 
charge.    Of  the  two  Chancellors  for  Ireland,  appointed 

II  l.onl  Kldon*s  time,  each  was  ennobled  ui>f»n  that 
IpjK^intment,  Of  the  Kqvaty  Judges  in  England 
under  Lonl  Kldon*s  administration  of  the  (k)urt,  only 
one,  Sir  Williaui  Grant,  could  havt*  been  conBidered  as 
having  any  claim  to  the  |»<-eragc ;  and  lie  does  not  si^nn 

have  di's^ired  it.     In  the  t>lfice  of  Chief  Justice  of 
u  H  2 
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the  King  s  Benclu  there  occarred  during  Lord  Eldon^is 
chancellorship  only  one  vacancy;  and  it  will  have 
been  perceived,  from  a  letter  of  his  to  Lord  Kenyon, 
dated  14th  Nov.  1818,  that  Sir  C.  Abbott,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  that  office,  did  not  think  it  expedient,  with 
the  moderate  fortune  he  had  then  realised,  to  accept 
a  title  of  nobility.  It  had  not  been  the  previdling  usage 
to  confer  it  upon  the  chiefs  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
and  still  less  of  the  Exchequer,  except  when  there 
were  special  claims,  and  fortune  adequate  to  the 
rank.  And  yet,  in  Lord  Eldon's  time,  such  a  patent 
was  given  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
Sir  Robert  Gifford,  afterwards  Master  of  the  Rolls ; 
and  if  any  blame  at  all  can  attach  to  Lord  £ldon 
with  respect  to  this  peerage,  which,  as  already  shown, 
originated  altogether  with  Lord  Liverpool,  it  is  not 
the  blame  of  having  discouraged,  but  rather  of  having 
forborne  to  discourage  it. 

It  has  even  been  imputed  to  Lord  Eldon,  that  from 
professional  jealousy,  he  was  careful  to  admit  into 
the  law  offices  of  the  CrowTi  those  men  only  whose 
mediocrity  insured  the  supremacy  of  his  own  reputa- 
ation.  The  inventors  and  distributors  of  this  impu- 
tation are  probably  not  aware,  that  Lord  Lyndhurst 
was  appointed  Solicitor-General  under  Lord  Eldon. 

Akin  to  these  charges  is  another,  more  often,  and 
perhaps  more  fairly  urged,  that  he  was  too  parsimo- 
nious of  promotion  at  the  Bar.  In  the  case  of  Mr. 
Brougham,  it  has  already  been  shown  that  the  delay 
was  not  Avith  the  Chancellor ;  but  Mr.  Scarlett 
other  eminent  men,  among  whom  even  his  6 
Mr.  Wetherell  was  not  made  an  exception,  Cf '^ 
with  good  ground  that  their  advancer 
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Umionnbly  deferred,  Hi^  postponements  were  pro- 
bably the  result  of  that  *'  cujictative  "  habit  which  he 
ackaowledgcd  in  himself ,  and  of  the  difficuhy  wliicli 
he  found  to  decide^  among  a  gTrat  l>ody  of  candidates, 
t€ham  he  miglit  iitly  select  with  least  ckmt^e  or  offence 
to  those  whom  he  might  exclude.  To  some^  no  doubt, 
the  delay  was  extremely  injurious ;  becaune  when  a 
Chancery  Barrister  has  arrived  at  such  a  point  of 
eminence  that  he  is  confidently  cunaidered  icj  be  on 
the  point  of  obtaining  the  rank  and  precedence  of  a  silk 
gown^  which  rcmovci  him  from  his  junior  practice, 
thcfrse  solicitors,  his  elienti*,  who  have  pleadings  to  be 
drawn,  arc  apt,  froni  an  apprehension  that  he  may 
not  continue  hi^^  gei^ice^  through  the  suit  in  his  junior 
cai»acity,  to  lay  their  papcra  befi>re  other  Counsel  leii 
advanced  ;  and  thus  he  loi^es  hia  old  ground,  without 
being  allowed  to  plant  Im  foot  uiK>n  the  new.  Per- 
haps, however,  even  the  delay  itself  was  haixUy  ao 
miicbievouB  as  the  cnns^equence  wliieh  followed,  not 
neoenisiirily  indeed,  but  yet  very  naturallv  froni  it — 
that  when,  at  last,  the  Chancellor  did  make  up  his  nund 
to  create  what  is  called  **  a  batch  of  silk  gowns,*'  he 
found  himself  obliged,  from  the  intennediate  aecumu- 
liition  of  claimi^,  to  con^ititute  so  many,  that  a  few 
n\ore  or  les8  nppi^ared  hardly  a  mutter  of  moment. 
Among  the  numenms  candidate*  thus  poured  in^  but 
a  few  were  able  to  iecurt*  even  businesn  enough 
tor  a  fair  trial  ;  and  thi*  Inner  Bar  was  swamiied 
by  an  influx  whiih,  if  th»*  stream  had  been  more 
gnulual,  might  |mw.:lu  Imve  been  absorbed.  The 
fiiBMon  of  mukiii  ^  Counsel   in  givat    batchei 

hit  t  serious  evil,  in  all 

Wit  r  to  be  the 
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patronage  of  the  Crown  to  the  hands  of  the  Solicitors, 
and,  through  the    competition   of  numbers   within 
the  Bar,  has  tended  to  divest  the  leading  Counsel 
of  that  control  which  they  ought  always  to  have 
power   as  well  as  disposition   to   exercise   over  the 
tempers  and  appetites  of  keen  practitioners.      It  has 
lowered    the   value    and    character   of    professional 
honours   by   the  wide   distribution  of  thena.     And 
by  forcing  a  premature  emulation  for  rank,   it  has 
given  a  false  stimulus  to  much  ability  and  learning, 
which   would   have  worked  more   safely  and   more 
usefully  to  the  community,  if  left  to  a  less  sudden 
development.     On  several  of  these  brevets,  it  would 
probably  have  been  better  even  for  the  candidates 
themselves  (to  say  nothing  of  the  general  credit  of 
the  Bar),  that  only  one  in  three  or  four  of  them 
should  have  been  singled  out  on  almost  any  principle 
not  involving  actual  injustice,  than  that   so    many 
should  have  been  condemned  to  obtain  their  requests. 
They  have  but  helped  to  illustrate  the  position  of 
Juvenal, 

-  nocitura  togdy  nocitura  petuntur 


Militia. 

The  Bar  was  considered  by  Lord  Eldon  to  have 
partaken  the  advance  which  all  other  classes  of  so- 
ciety have  made  during  the  present  century :  and  his 
demeanour  toward  them  corresponded  with  this  fa- 
vourable opinion.  Speaking,  on  one  occasion,  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  lOVes.  342.,  Lord  Eldon 
said:  — 

"  He  was  undoubtedly  a  very  great  lawyer ;  with  reference 
to  his  knowledge^  both  of  Common  Law  and  Equity,  peilia|Ml 
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much  more  eminent  than  the  c^udbcI  of  that  day,  great  as  they 
wcrc>  ai-e  in  comjjarisoo  with  thogc  of  the  present  time;  for 
it  has  fn>qu6titly  atruck  ine»  thut  the  di^u^^ioo  at  the  Bur  at 
that  period  wm  by  no  ineana  equal  to  tliat  of  the  pr^ent 
time'' 

111  fact,  the  increase  of  competition  produced  by 
the  spread  of  education,  has  in  thisj  as  in  all  other 
pursuits,  fmni  scliool  and  college  forward,  induced  a 
liigher  bidding  for  the  prizes  of  life  than  was  sufficient 
when  tiie  rivals  in  each  walk  were  less  numerous  and 
consequently  less  anxious  and  less  industrious.    In  the 
dast  centurj,  a  Uttle  law  and  u  grave  aspect  would  go 
4  great  way  at  the  Bar:  but  in  later  tiraes,  unlesi 
where  tliere  has  exii^ted  a  jxiwerfid  connection  among 
solicitorg  to  force  its   possessor  into  practice^  men 
bave  seldom  owed  their  prosjierity  to  any  thing  short 
of  the  severest  toih   In  the  state  wliich  the  profession 
bus  now  reached,  the  only  resource  of  unaided  men, 
ri^solved  ujx)n  success,  is  to  compel  a  preference,  by 
paying  as  the   consideration    for   it   an   amount   of 
labour  to  which  the  i^pirit  or  the  strength  of  their 
comprtitors  h  unequah    After  a  while,  the  arguments 
of  such  men  beirin  to  attmct  notice  for  the  superior 
reflection  and  diligence  betf^kened  in  them ;  until,  al- 
tliougli  by  slow  degrees  and  after  many  disappoint- 
ments,   they  <ibtain,   in   the   higher   descriptions  of 
Iiusinesd,  a  lead  and  command  which  mere  connection 
can  never  bestow^  and  wliich  reacts  by  example  to 
elevate  the  general  habit  nf  f*-   TT*-    U^  ♦,.!-,  imd 
it^  repufation. 

That  kintlnesai  to  Coui!  s 

letter  of  9th  March   1  ^^k^au 

ueknowledgmcnt^  was  - 
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eulogium   in  the   House  of    Commons^    from    Mr. 

Brougham,  who  observed  * 

^<  That  in  the  amiability  of  his  habits,  and  in  his  courteous 
manner  in  all  public  business.  Lord  Eldon  far  surpassed  erery 
other  judge,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  that  he  had  ever 
seen." 

In  his  earlier  years,  he  had  not  been  without  some 
little  of  the  irritability  of  juvenile  eagerness  natural 
to  a  profession  in  which  competition  is  so  active.  **  I 
remember,"  said  he,  "  the  case  of  Deering  v.  the 
Earl  of  Winchilsea.  I  argued  it,  and  very  angry  I 
was  with  the  decision ;  but  I  lived  long  enough  to 
find  out  that  one  may  be  very  angry  and  very  wrong.** 
(Buck,  556.) 

Mr.  Farrer  gives  an  instance  of  Lord  Eldon's  good 
nature  as  evinced  to  old  Mr.  Hall,  a  learned  and 
uncouth  Barrister,  who  had  great  practice  in  Chancery 
some  five  and  thirty  years  ago.  "  One  day,  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  he  was  making  the  speech  of  a  *  laudator 
temporis  acti,'  and  wound  up  with  a  querulous  sort  of 
peroration — *  But  notVj  my  Lord,  I  find  that  I  know 
no  law.'  *  Mr.  Hall,'  said  Lord  Eldon,  *  if  you  now 
know  no  law,  I  can  say  of  my  own  knowledge  that 
you  have  forgot  a  great  deal  since  I  sat  in  those  rows 
in  which  you  now  sit.'  Old  Hall's  broad  face,"  says 
Mr.  Farrer,  "  spread  wider  and  wider,  and  his  eyes 
became  full  of  morning  dew :  and,  attempting  to  say 
something  in  reply,  he  abruptly  sat  down  without 
being  able  to  finish  the  sentence." 

"  When  I  was  very  young  at  the  bar,"  adds  Mr. 
Farrer,    "  a  junior   Barrister   applied   to   the   Lord 

♦  7th  June  1825. 
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Chancellor  t<i  put  off  mme  ease,  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  going  the  Circuit*  —  *  Is  any  gentleman  with 

you  ?*    said  Lord  Eldon.     *  Mr* is  my  Iciider/ 

—  *  We  shall  be  very  sorry  to  lose  your  aasLstance/ 
n^joined  Lord  Eldon,  *  but  wc  will  do  the  best  wc  can 
in  your  ab?«cnce-'  '* 

Perhaps  Lord  EHon's  courtesy  wm  owing^  not 
jirioro  to  the  gentleness  of  bis  temper,  than  to  the 
vigour  of  his  capacity.  Inferior  Judgis,  eunscious  of 
weakness,  have  but  too  often  fallen  into  a  habit  of 
kaning  upon  some  eminent  leader,  whom  they  have 
found  it  safer  to  indulge  than  to  contradict ;  and  the 
result  has*  been  not  only  very  disadvantageous  to  the 
yoiuiger  pnietitioncrs,  who  may  have  bappnied  to  lie 
opj>osed  to  the  favourite,  but  verj^  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests of  justice,  which  are  ob^^nusly  quite  m  much 
damaged  in  any  cause  by  a  Judge's  part  tali  ty  to  one 
of  the  counsel,  as  to  one  of  the  parties.  But  Lord 
Eldon  was  too  secure  in  liis  own  strength  to  elide 
into  this  vice.  The  junior,  who  had  that  moraing 
put  on  his  gown  for  the  first  time,  was  sure  of  an 
equal  hearing  with  the  Korailly  or  the  Sugdeu  of  the 
time.  Lord  Eldon  considered  what,  not  whose,  tiie 
argument  might  be.  Tims,  observes  the  Law  Maga- 
Einc,  •  — 

**  By  th«  grrssif  imijority  *>f  the  Bar;  uo tw it hn^ landing  his 
nigg^ifdly  dintrtbution  of  hotimir^  thnngh  lie  even  kept  back 
iHitue  euiincat  and  deaerving  lawjcra  fnnu  the;  rank  of  King  a 
Coun*cl,  to  whieh  their  gtaading  cii tided  them^  Lord  Kldun 
U  hdil  i«  ftllt'ciiattate  r©tii«mbrancct  for  that  iiiixturc  of  sua- 
vity and  Gmmeii  —  Uic  mild  aad  ktndty  »prit,  yi;t  dignifiod 
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address,  of  which  Lord  Chesterfield  inculcated  the  diUgeni 
study,  but  which  he  had  by  nature. 

"  Upon  those  unhappy  persons,  the  afflicted  in  mind,  body,  or 
estate,  who  sometimes  broke  through  the  trammels  of  Chancery 
etiquette  to  make  their  grievances  known  in  person,  his  mn- 
gular  kindness  of  manner  acted  with  the  force  of  a  speUL 
However  irregular  the  application,  or  however  imbecomingly 
pertinacious  the  applicant.  Lord  Eldon  listened  with  most 
patient  attention,  until  the  object  was  discovered,  and  then 
advised  with  gentleness,  or  softened  refusal  by  complacency." 

Sir  Watkin  Lewes,  an  aged  Alderman  of  London, 
who  in  his  youth  had  been  at  the  Bar,  appeared  in 
the  Chancellor's  Court  to  conduct  a  cause  of  his  own, 
and  took  a  very  erroneous  view  of  the  law  as  appli- 
cable to  it.  "  I  am  afraid,  Sir  Watkin,"  said  Lord 
Eldon,  "  that  either  you  or  I  must  have  forgotten 
the  law  of  our  early  days."  — "  Your  Lordship  may," 
said  the  old  citizen ;  ''  I  have  not."  The  Chancellor 
took  the  answer  in  good  part,  and  allowed  the  veteran 
to  finish  in  peace. 

Mr.  Plowden,  the  Irish  historian,  addressing  him 
once  from  the  bar,  in  a  state  of  great  excitement, 
permitted  himself  to  utter  some  expression  implying 
that  Lord  Eldon  was  acting  partially.  "  Perhaps," 
said  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to 
speak,  "it  may  be  difficult  wholly  to  gainsay  that 
imputation ;  for  if  justice  had  been  administered  in 
strictness,  the  learned  Counsel  would  by  this  time 
be  half  way  do^vn  to  the  Fleet."  In  the  instance  o^ 
Mr.  Plowden,  there  were  extenuating  circums 
of  a  personal  nature,  for  which  Lord  Eldon 
compassionate  allowance.  But  with  aU  his  forbew 
says  the  Law  Magazipe,  *  — 

♦  No.  XLIL 
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"  He  kept  hifl  Court  in  perfect  subjoctioiu  We  recollect 
\  case*  whirli  had  stood  so  long  in  the  p«HiCT  tluit  every  one 
id  t'or|i;olteii  its  circunistJinces.  %\1ien  the  Chaucellor  had 
fitudhed  giving  judgment,  *  I  know  I  was  in  this  case,'  «aid 
Mr.  Hcukl ;  *  but  whether  juiiginctit  is  for  me  or  against  me,  I 
lia\e  not  at  thb  dist^uiee  of  time  Lho  moBt  remote  ooocej^tion.' 

*  I  have  a  gUtnntering  notion  that  it  is  for  niCi'  anBwcrccl 
Mr.  Home*  Thtnr  chief  inetantly  stopiwd  further  discussion, 
by  <lcj?iri!ig,  in  u  tone  of  gnive  rebukej  that  c^nin^sel  would 
not  make  him  the  subject  of  their  uhsenationa.  They  yieldtJ 
at  onee  to  a  demeanour  which  Buftcned  the  roughneas  of 
Bell%  and  sukiuc*!  the  despotic  and  domineering  tem|icr  of 
Romilly.  Thougli  meeting  the  stdicitotiii  of  his  court  alntoet 
as  eqnalK  In  his  private  n*om,  Lonl  EI  Jon  woukl  give  a 
check  to  any  undue  familinritieiu  He  hatl  been  chatting 
familiiirly  with  an  attorney.  '  You  never  gave  me  a  brief, 
ilr,  L 1  how  was  that?*  -  IVfl,  I  did,*  said  the  gentle- 
man sturdily.  *  Nay,  nay,  1  am  iwitisfict!  of  the  contrary,* 
n^joint^d  the  ChanccUor,  *  my  reeAilkx^tiou  on  sueJi  a  point 
nutst  liC  the  better  of  the  two.*  But  when  he  prciceefleii  to 
expre.^  an  opinion  adverse  to  tlie  attorney'a  caac,  and  the 

■^«tter  exclaimed  with  too  much  bluntness,  *  Your  Lordship  i^ 
dwi dally  wning ;  I  will  have  your  de(*Jsion  reversctl  in  the 
Lortls.'     *  l*t!rhu(j(ij  Mr,  L j*  said  the  Chancxdkjr,  ri^iDg, 

*  vou  had  better  take  that  chair,  and  protioutiC43  judgment 
there,*'' 

The  foUiiwitig  passage  is  frt)m  the  life  of  Sir.  Wil- 
lie ribrct^f: — 

•*  One  of  tJie  most  remarkable  things  abi>ut  Homtlly  wai, 
tlmt  though  fie  ha^l  *  i  inuiiritr'e  tpiuntlty  of  hugjuesg,  he 
aiwuvH  set'miJil  an  j  if  you  had  not  known  who  and 

what  he  wa*,  yt»u  would  have  mmh  *  he  h  a  rtnnarkahly  gco- 
tlemauliki*  plciiaah  'or  fellow,  he  haa  no 


•  fti4]*s  rwrtfflini*.. 
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business;'  for  he  would  stand  at  the  bar  of  the  House  and 
chat  with  you^  and  talk  over  the  last  noTel,  with  which  he 
was  as  well  acquainted  as  if  he  had  nothing  else  to  think  about. 
Once  indeed  I  remember  coming  to  speak  vdth  him  in  oourt, 
and  seeing  him  look  fagged,  and  with  an  inunense  pie  of 
papers  before  him.  This  was  at  a  time  when  Lord  £3don 
had  been  reproached  for  having  left  business  undiscfaaiged, 
and  had  declared  that  he  would  get  through  all  arreais  by 
sitting  on  until  the  business  was  done.  As  I  went  up  to 
Romillj,  old  Eldon  saw  me,  and  beckoned  to  me  with  as 
much  cheerfulness  and  gaiety  as  possible.  When  I  was  alone 
with  Romilly,  and  asked  him  how  he  was,  he  answered,  '  I 
am  worn  to  death;  here  have  we  been,  sitting  on  in  the 
vacation,  from  nine  in  the  morning  until  four,  and  when  we 
leave  this  place  I  have  to  read  through  all  my  papers  to  be 
ready  for  to-morrow  morning;  but  the  most  extraordinary 
part  of  all  is,  that  Eldon,  who  has  not  only  mine,  but  all  the 
other  business  to  go  through,  is  just  as  cheerful  and  untired 
as  ever.' " 

From  these  various  details  of  the  judicial  faculties, 
habits,  principles,  and  practice  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Eldon,  the  reader  will  have  been  enabled  to  draw  his 
own  conclusions.  Those  political  opponents  of  this 
eminent  man,  who  ventured  to  attack  him  openly, 
were  never  unwise  enough  —  whatever  course  may 
have  been  taken  by  anonymous  assailants  —  to  da- 
mage their  personal  credit,  by  denying  or  depreciating 
his  great  qualifications.  They  exaggerated  his  habits 
of  delay,  and  they  charged  upon  him  the  blame  of 
grievances  with  which  he  had  no  connection;  but 
they  never  ventured  to  impeach  his  vast  ability  or 
his  deep  learning,  any  more  than  his  high  integrity. 
A  fair  specimen  of  the  many  testimonials  thus  af- 
forded,  will  be  found  in  the  speech  made  on  the  5th 
of  June  1823,  by  Mr.  Abercromby,  who  was  then  a 
practising  Counsel  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  as  "weDl 
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leading  member  of  the  Whig  opposition.     He 
expresses  his  belief  that  — 

no  man  could  he  more  coBsciciitiously  itielined  to  pve  a 
correct  judgment,  tlmti  Lord  Elilun:  \iud  di^ckred  himself 
wiUjTig  to  iMhiilt  that  the  uoble  mid  learned  hm\  wm  au 
individttal  gifted  with  the  moet  extmordinary  acuteneda  of 
itilellect  —  tliat  he  posse^eil  a  uio^t  profound  knowledge  of 
law  —  that  he  enjoyed  a  tiifjat  a^imUhing  mcmoty  —  and 
that  he  was  endowed  with  a  trurjirkiugly  correct  and  di^ 
criminating  judgment* 

Such  acknowledgments  (and  they  are  freijiient  in 
the  debates  fmm  1823  to  1827)  take  away  from  his 
defenders  all  iietessity,  nay  almost  all  excii!%ej  for 
inilnlji^ing  in  the  drt^ils  of  panegyric*  He  can  have 
no  mon^  conipleti;  and  8iiti*^ikctury  voueher^  than  the 
reluetaiit  candour  of  his  iid%*ersariea. 

But  it  is  not  alone  ufion  contemporary  testimo- 
nials that  his  judicitd  fame  will  rest.  I'he  useful- 
ne^iij*  of  a  judge  does  not  cease  with  hi^i  empltiy* 
ment :  his  judgments  .'Survive  to  succeeding  times,  ns 
lightH  and  landmarks ;  antl  with  them  liis  repuiation 
endures.  By  such  remains  the  la^v}'ers  of  future  days 
will  form  their  estimate  of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon* 
I'hey  mil  feel  and  acknowledge  his  power^  not 
miTely  in  the  quantity  and  variety  of  his*  lalwnn*, 
but  in  their  quality  and  value*: — ^in  the  lefiniing  with 
which  lib  judgments  are  imbued — in  tlie  patience 
wher(»with  the  eoDateral  and  incidental  consideration s 
(which,  however  material  to  the  suit,  so  ofti^n  deter 
or  mislead  inferior  fTudges  by  their  perplexity)  are 
all,  iti  his  handa,  pro[x>rtioned  to  their  just  im|)ort- 
ance  in  the  ra^,  and  hmught  to  bear  upon  the 
eml  result ; — nay,  further^  in  the  practical  illua- 
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tmtUm  which  he  has  left  for  the  guidance  of  fans?? 
Cliiincellors,  and  the  good  of  futare  sohors*  thas  lie 
Judge  who  <y^mbine9  the  most  profoand  kiKyvied^ 
i/f  t}ie  law  with  the  most  perspicacious  apprehai»:«i 
of  the  facts,  may  afford  to  exercise  the  most  anxious 
caution  in  disposing  of  the  rights  and  fbrtmies  of 
mankind.     These  are  the  moral,  and  strong,  and  sure 
grounds,  on  which  the  judicial  fame  of  Lord  Eldon 
will  stand  with  the  generations  that  are  to  come: 
on  these  his  monument  is  founded,  and  by  th^^  his 
memory  will  live. 

11. 

ilis  private  life  was,  for  the  most  part,  amiable  as 
well  as  just.  The  foregoing  pages  have  shown  him,  as 
he  lived,  an  affectionate  and  dutiful  son,  a  true  and 
tonder  husband,  a  kind  and  liberal  father,  and  a 
iMUHlial  and  grateful  friend.  He  sometimes  gave  way 
(o  luonu^ntary  impetuosity ;  but  he  was  habitually 
uulul^t^nt  to,  and  proportionally  beloved  by,  all 
uiHunul  him:  and  the  only  occasions  in  which  he  ma- 
niti\Mt(Hl  any  loug-onduring  displeasure,  were  when 
ohodiouco  or  attontion  was  withheld  from  him  by 
jUM'sons  riH)ni  whom  he  considered  himself  entitled  to 
suoh  t)l>s(»rvances.  Such  a  feeling  evinced  itself  rather 
iiulofouslbly  with  respect  to  the  two  ladies  of  his  fa- 
mily who  ooutravoned  his  wishes  in  their  marriage. 
In  the  case  of  his  son's  widow,  he  had  neither 
right  nor  reason  to  object  at  all :  and  in  that  of  his 
own  daughter,  though  his  title  to  interpose  may  hsip 
been  stronger  than  in  the  other  instance,  the  degu 
and  duration  of  his  estrangement  were  excel 
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and  especially  unsuitable  in  kiin  who  had  lunidell' 
been  party  to  a  like  offence-  But.  witli  the  exception 
of  these  instances,  and  of  soinetliing  like  fractiousness 
toward  the  period  of  las  tinul  decuy^  there  is  nothing 
to  be  found  in  his  private  hiatory  which  could  give 
a  pretext  for  censure. 

He  has,  indeed^  been  accused  of  a  narrow  and  unbe- 
coming economy  ;  and  it  is^  true  that  Ids  style  of  living 
was  deficient  in  the  .splendour  and  hospitality  which 
are  expc^c  ted  frntn  the  Lord  ChaTicellor  of  England. 
But  the  defect  was  not  in  Lord  Eldon  liimself.  His 
lady,  in  the  early  days  of  their  union,  when  their  ver)^- 
simnty  means  made  it  necessary  to  observe  a  rigid 
parsimony,  had  acquired  close  and  retired  luibits^ 
which  were  not  expanded  by  the  progress  of  their 
fortunes^.  She  had  a  dist-ajite  for  visiting,  and  for 
inoHt  kinds  of  ainu»ement ;  her  sole  pleasures  were 
those  of  her  home.  Her  devotion  to  her  husband 
continued  unabated  in  advancing  years  \  and  bis 
boundless  indulgence  to  her  left  all  her  peculiarities 
nneheeked.  The  wicked  wits  of  the  law  used  to 
Ratirixe  their  housekeeping;  and  even  the  stem  Ro- 
niilly  hud  hia  jest,  which  he  put  into  a  professional 
form.  At  a  time  when  there  was  great  complaint  of 
delay  in  the  Chanrellor  s  Courts  Sir  Tbomiis  Plunier, 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  gave  a  series  of  dinners. 
**  Veiy  right,"  said  Romilly;  '^he  is  clearing  away 
the  Chancellor^  arreiirs-'* — This  close  principle  of  ad- 
ministration, however,  had  no  place  beyoml  theaflfairs 
jif  the  hinisehuhl.  The  managemcut  of  Lord  Eldon 'a 
itntes,  lK>th  in  Durham  and  in  l>«:>rsetshitx%  was 
regulated  by  himseU;  and  condiict4?d  on  an  ample  and 
libeml  scale  willi  refei  *o  the 
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poor ;  and  his  domestic  arrangementa,  too^  framk  the 
period  of  his  lady's  death,  were  auch  aa  befitted  Ida 

great  fortune  and  high  station. 

At  all  seasons  of  his  life,  after  he  hadcnoeatUHneda 
oomi)etence,  his  private  bounties  were  large  sod  fre- 
quent. The  applications  to  him  for  pecamaryatwmtmice 
were,  us  always  happens  to  eminent  men,  a  great  deal 
more  numerous  than  it  was  reasonable,  or  indeed  poa- 
sible,  that  he  should  grant.  ^^  I  have  reoeiyed  letten 
from  strangers/'  says  he,  in  his  Anecdote  Book,  ^  add- 
ing relief  upon  every  possible  ground.  One  man,  from 
a  prison,  candidly  stated  that  he  had  behaved  soexces^ 
sively  ill,  that  nobody,  who  knew  him,  and  none  of 
his  relations,  would  assist  him ;  and  therefore  he 
ho])cd  that  I  would." — When  the  case  was  one  which 
ho  considered  as  raising  no  claim  upon  his  benevo- 
lence, he  would  answer  decidedly,  but  very  kindly. 
The  following  is  one  of  his  letters  of  refusal :  — 

«  Siu, 

"  It  is  painful  to  return  an  unfavourable  answer  to  ytrar 
lost  letter.  I  cannot,  however,  consistently  with  what  are 
my  duties  to  many,  many  other  persons,  who  have  very 
strong  claims  upon  me,  and  more  than  I  can  satisfy  as  I 
ought,  lead  you  to  expect  that  I  can  comply  with  what  I 
understand  is  proposed  by  yonr  letter. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

'*  Eldon.'* 


'PI 


rho  late  Mr.  Pensam,  who  was  for  many  years  his 
Sccrctiiry  of  Bankrupts,  often  acted  as  his  almoner. 
The  following  is  the  general  account  which  that  gen- 
tlrmiin  pivc,  of  his  deceased  patron's  imostentatious 
luul  HnI)Htaiitial  charity,  in  a  paper  written  for  the 
inlonnution  of  the  present  Earl. 

''TUis  ICarl  of  Eldon  contribute''  ^-  dnnn^ 
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many  of  the  eleemospmry  ami  other  jnMk  irmtittitions, 
—  tmt  to  the  antitml  conectkms.      His  p^rivate  dona- 

^tioM  were  of  coneiderable  amount  —  in  some  in- 
stances, often  and  long  repeated  to  the  same  object 
—  particularly  to  the  decayed  of  the  legal  profession 
iftd  clergy  j  but  not,  to  my  knowledge,  in  any  case 
placing  himself  at  the  head  ©f  a  list  of  subscriptions, 
or  permitting  his  name  to  be  entered  in  Bny  such,  or 
^  ever  inquiring  what  others  contributed*  He  ex- 
H  pressed  his  unwiUingneas  to  be  the  guide  to,  or  to 
H  influence  others ;  nor  was  he  regulated  or  influenced 
H  by  wlmt  others  did*  Neither  in  these  transactions, 
^     nor  in  any  of  the  acts  of  his  life,  did  he  seek  publicity, 

I  show,  popularity,  or  ostentation*  In  more  than  forty 
years'  nieaus  of  observation,  it  never  occurred^  that 
the  consideration  of  expense  was,  in  a  single  instance, 
suffered  to  impede  tlie  attainment  of  any  object,  or 
the  adoption  of  any  measure,  that  could  be  reasonably 
deemed  useful  in  the  probable  results/' 
Liberality,  as  he  himself  had  oceaaion,  in  the  con- 
jfctniction  of  a  will,  judicially  to  dockre^,  uiay  evince 
hml(    in   more   ways   than   those   eomtnouly   called 

f  charitable,  Mr,  I'ensam  relates,  in  a  letter  to  the 
present  Earl,  that  independently  of  private  benevo* 
lence,  and  donations  to  public  institutions,  and  exclu* 
-ilvely  of  the  contribution  of  2500^,  jier  annum  to  the 
Viee-<'hanceUor*s  salary,  under  the  statute  introduced 
with  Iiis  concurrence  for  the  constitution  of  such  an 
officer,  there  were  sums  voluntarily  given  or  remifted 
by  I^>rd  Ivldon  out  of  hii^  judicial  income,  &n  ojicial 
mui  public  aecmmt<,  amounting  in  the  course  of  his 
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Chancellorship,  to  nearly  30,000/.*  One  brtnch  of 
them  is  related  by  Mr.  Pensam  to  have  originated 
thus  :  ^^  The  emoluments  of  the  persons  employed  in 
the  Bankrupt  Office  consisted  partly  of  fees,  author- 
ised, before  Lord  Eldon's  time,  to  be  taken  by  them 
when  called  upon  to  transact  business  on  any  of  the 
holidays  which  had  been  usually,  till  that  timei  kqyt 
at  the  Bank  and  other  public  offices,  and  immemori- 
ally  at  the  Bankrupt  Office.  Lord  Eldon  ordered,  in 
the  first  place,  that  no  holiday  should  be  kept^  except 
Christmas  Day  and  Good  Friday,  and  the  former 
hours  of  business  daily  be  extended;  and  strictly 
that  no  gratuities  or  perquisites  of  any  kind,  or  on 
any  account,  for  accommodation,  or  otherwise,  should 
be  taken  or  accepted.  But  as  it  might  be  considered 
reasonable  that  the  former  salaries  of  the  persons  so 
employed  should  be  increased  to  such  an  amount  as 
to  be  sufficient  remuneration  for  their  respective 
situations  and  services  and  the  degree  of  trust  with 
which  they  were  to  be  severally  charged,  his  Lordship 
directed  that  such  salaries  should  be  fixed,  and 
increased  to  the  most  liberal  amount  that  could  be 
suggested  as  consistent  with  propriety,  and  at  his 
expense ;  and  as  a  fund  for  that  purpose,  he  directed 
a  portion  of  those  fees  to  be  applied,  which,  for  as 
long  a  period  as  could  be  traced,  had  been  accounted 
for  to  former  Chancellors,  and  considered  a  material 
part  of  their  official  emoluments." 

An  anecdote  is  current  of  his  having  purchased  the 
library  of  an  eminent  lawyer  then  in  difficulties,  aipd 
returned  it  entire  as  a  present  to  the  owner ;  fai  *  "^^ 
particular  example  was  denied  by  Mr.  J 

*  See  letter  of  March  Idth,  18 
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Mr,  Belt,  a  gentleman  of  the  Chancery  Bar^  hap- 
pened to  mention,  in  Lord  Eklon's  hearing,  that  he 
hfid  prepared,  with  great  labour j  some  Notes  on  the 
Reports  of  the  Elder  Vesey*  — ''  You  should  publish 
them/*  said  the  Chancellor.  **  My  Lord/'  replied 
Mr-  Belt,  '*  I  have  offered  them  to  the  booksellers ; 
but  they  will  not  take  the  risk  of  the  printing,  and  I 
cannot  afford  it  myself/'  **  The  Notes  ought  not  to 
be  lost/^  rejoined  Lord  Eldon :  "  let  me  know  what 
the  printing  would  cost."  t>n  learning  the  probable 
expense,  which  was  estimated  at  200^,,  Lord  Eldon 
sent  Mr,  Belt  a  check  for  that  amount.  The  work 
was  successful ;  and  when  it  had  repaid  its  expenses, 
Mr*  Belt  came  to  Lonl  Eldon,  and  proposed  to  repay 
him  the  200/,  "No,  no!  Mr.  Belt,*'  said  the  Chan- 
cellor :  "  I  msh  to  have  the  pleasure  of  making  your 
work  a  present  to  the  profession.'*  • 

Another  instance  of  Lord  Eldoii's  libeimlity  was  re- 
lated in  the  Times  of  the  18th  of  Jan,,  1838,  within  a 
week  after  his  death,  Oneday,  while  he  was  Chancellor, 
he  took  a  hackney  coach  to  convey  him  from  some  place 

liere  he  had  been  transacting  business,  to  his  own 
residence;  and,  having  a  pressing  appointment,  he 
alighted  hastily  from  the  veliicle,  leaving  paper's  of 
value  behind  him.  Si>nie  hours  after,  the  driver  dis- 
covered the  packages  and  took  them  to  Hamilton 
Place;  when  his  Lordjsihip  desired  to  see  the  coach- 
and,  after  a  short  interview,  told  him  to 
call  again.  The  man  called  a  few  days  afterwards, 
wad  then   informed  tlmt  he  was  no  longer  a 
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servant,  but  the  owner  of  a  hackney  coach, — which 
his  Lordship  had,  in  the  mean  time,  given  directionB 
should  be  purchased  and  presented  to  him,  together 
with  three  horses,  as  a  reward  for  his  honour  and 
promptitude  in  restoring  the  papers. 

Lord  Eldon's  conversation,  though  it  could  not 
well  be  called  brilliant,  was  pleasant  and  gay.  ^^  It 
"  was  usual,"  says  Lord  Brougham,*  "  to  observe 
"that,  except  Sir  William  Scott,  no  man  waa 
"so  agreeable  as  Lord  Eldon."  Not  that  he  set 
himself  forth  for  the  making  of  jokes,  after  the 
manner  of  "diners  out:''  but  he  had  a  flowing 
vein  of  sly  good  humour,  which  seasoned  his  whole 
talk.  About  the  time  when  he  became  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  he  was  rallying  Sir 
William  Scott,  —  "As  to  you,  William,"  said  Lord 
Eldon,  "you  are  an  old-fashioned  fellow,  and  must 
not  compare  yourself  with  me."  "  And  what  makes 
you  so  much  more  of  a  modem  than  I  am?"  said  Sir 
William,  "  Why,  my  birth,  to  be  sure  I "  replied  Lord 
Eldon  :  "  You  came  into  the  world  in  forty-five,  but 
I  not  till  fifty-one :  so  I  am  a  man  of  this  half  cen- 
tury— whereas  you  are  a  man  of  the  last." 

He  did  not  dislike  a  play  upon  words.  The  present 
Earl  gives  these,  among  other  instances :  "  Walking 
with  him  one  day  at  Encombe,  I  observed  to  him  that 
many  of  the  fine  old  ash  trees  *  grew  double,'  meaning 
where  two  trunks  came  from  one  root.  *  Yes,'  he 
replied,  *  we  all  grow  double  as  we  grow  old.'  I 
remember  that  once  while  Lord  Eldon  was  suffering 
irom  the  gout  in  both  feet,  where  though  painful 

•  Second  Series  of  Historial  Sketches  of  Statesmen  (1839X 
p.  72. 
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dangeroufij  he  said  he  did  not  mind  it  wHen 
there,  or  when  coming  up  as  far  a»  his  knee,  provided 
it  were  ^  m  plus  ultra.' 

He  was  dextrous  in  a  jocular  avoidance  of  any 
question  which  it  wm  not  conTcuiant  to  him  to 
Piswer.  ''  When  he  was  Chancellor,"  gays  Mr-  Farrefi 
*4t  was  a  question  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bencht 
whether  grouse  was  a  bird  of  warren.  Lord  Eldon^ 
whikt  we,  the  Masters^  were  in  attciidunce  in  the 
Hdhse  of  Lords,  came  to  us,  and  entered  into  con- 
versation. Being  much  interested  in  this  question,  I 
|Bid  to  Lord  Eldoa>  *  Do  you  k?iow^  my  Lord, 
whether  grouse  is  a  bird  of  warren?'  He  Itioked  a 
look  of  g(X)ddiumoured  rebuke,  for  questioning  him 
in  «o  otf-haud  a  manner  upon  a  point  then  under 
judicial  con^iideration  and  upon  which  he  might  have 
to  give  judgment  on  appeal,  and  replied,  '  1  hiaw 
grouse  is  an  excellent  bird  on  the  table.* " 

But  his  great  forte  lay  in  telling  a  story  j 
which  he  did  in  a  rieh  low  tone,  with  a  demure  smile, 
a  quiet  gk-am  of  his  eye^  and  a  seductive  humour 
that  no  gravity  could  resist-  The  greater  part  of  his 
imccdotes  are  in  the  book  which  has  been  so  often 
citod^  and  of  which  the  contents  have  almos^t  all  been 
given  in  tlieiJe  pagCJij;  but  then  there  is  hardly 
e  story  here  set  down,  wliich  does  not  lose  much  for 
want  of  his  manner  of  telling  it.  One,  whidi  the 
Anecdote  Book  does  not  contain,  wns  related  by  tilm 
to  the  writer  i}(  thb  memoir,  as  follows :  — 

When  Lord  Chancellor  TaRx*t  died,  wliich  was  "^ 
the  February  of  173ti-7»  Sir  Robert  Walpole  offt 
the  Great  Seal  to  l^ord  Hardwicke,  then  Lonl  Chie 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  who  hesitated  a  Ion 
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time  about  accepting  it.  Walpole,  at  last,  oat  of  pa^ 
tience,  wrote  to  him  on  a  certain  morning,  that,  if 
he  did  not  accept  the  seal  before  eight  that  evening, 
it  would  be  given  to  Fazakerley.*  Thb  brou^t  Lord 
Hardwicke  in  a  hurry  to  Walpole.  "  Really,  Sir  Ro- 
bert," said  he,  in  a  remonstrating  tone,  **  you  should 
allow  me  a  little  time  in  such  an  aflRedr :  and  at  any 
rate,  why  Fazakerley  ?  Of  all  men,  surely  Fasakeriey 
should  be  most  out  of  the  question — a  person  unfit 
on  so  many  accounts — and  besides,  you  know,  a  Ibry 
and  a  Jacobite  ! " — "  Never  mind  that,"  said  Walpole, 
pulling  out  his  watch  and  laying  it  on  the  table, 
(which  action  Lord  Eldon  followed  as  he  came  to  this 
part  of  the  story)  "  it  is  now  exactly  noon  :  if  you  do 
not  let  me  know  that  you  have  closed  with  my  offer 
before  eight  this  evening,  I  can  only  tell  you,  that, 
by  twelve,  Fazakerley  will  be  as  good  a  Whig  as 
any  man  in  His  Majesty^s  dominions."  Lord  Hard- 
wicke accepted  the  office. 

To  fashion  or  refinement  Lord  Eldon  made  no 
pretence,  though  his  right  understanding  and  kind 
nature  preserved  him  from  any  solecism  in  good 
taste.  His  disposition  was  festive,  but  not  luxurious. 
He  liked  plain  port :  the  stronger  the  better.  One 
of  his  favourite  dishes  was  Uver  and  bacon:  and 
when  he  <Mned  with  George  the  Fourth,  it  was  one  of 
the  entries. 

Accomplishments  he  had  none.  His  Oxford  edu- 
cation, though  it  had  made  him  sufficiently  a  scholar, 
had  not  given  him  a  literary  turn.  He  contint 
to  cherish  an  affiection  for  the  old  associations  of 
University,  and  a  respect  for  the  classical  la 
*  An  eminent  counsel  of  that  daj. 
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had  acquired  there ;  but  he  had  no  great  relish  for 
poetry  or  other  liierm  humanwres^  and  did  not^  for 
their  sakes,  withdrew  much  of  his  time  from  the  en- 
grossing pursuits  of  law  and  politics.  He  is  said* 
to  havc^  on  one  occasion,  *' rather  astonished  his 
court,  by  declaring  that  he  had  in  the  course  of  the 
last  long  vacation^  inter  solicitie  jucunda  obli\ia  vitse, 
read  tJie  *  Pamdise  Lost'  from  beginning  to  end/* 

Few  excesaes  of  appetite  or  of  passion  deranged 
the  long  and  equable  tenoor  of  Lord  Eldon's  life* 
The  high  noon  of  poi?er  did  not  elate  his  tempere- 
ment,  nor  tlie  shadow  of  declining  years  depress  it- 
He  had  been  wont  to  say  of  Lord  Thurlow,  *'  What  a 
It  that  niun  would  have  lieen  but  for  his  temper  :*' 
and  he  was  eareful  that  his  own  should  not  betray 
liim  into  violence  or  indecorum,  whether  in  the 
tvorry  of  business  and  jmUtics^  or  under  the  provocation 
of  the  many  personal  libels  that  were  aimed  at  him. 
His  only  serious  slip  seems  to  have  been  in  Mr.  Aber- 
cromby's  case,  of  which,  however,  a  good  deal  more 
was  nuide  than  it  deserved.  With  this  one  excejition, 
his  utmost  outbreaks  were  HttU*  more  than  occasional 
private  expressions  of  annoyance  at  the  reiterated 
attaeks  made  in  Parliament  and  in  the  Press,  upon 
his  judicial  character.  He  indicated,  however,  in 
his  old  age,  a  tenth^ncy  toward  an  over  sensitive  of 
jc^otm  feelings  wlueh  gave  hun  now  and  then  tlie 
appearance  of  suspectuig  the  aflectlon  of  some  of 
his  iamily,  [jarticularly  if  there  ap{)eared  to  be  any 
il*  tions  ;  but  this  dut^atisfaetion 

w  I  by  him  in  expn'ss  words 
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doud,  that  occasionally  overcast  the  general  cordialily 
and  cheerfulness  of  his  manner.  Nor  was  his  gracidna- 
ness  reserved  only  for  his  family,  friends,  and 
&yourite8 :  it  was  with  him  an  habitual  benevolence, 
extendmg  to  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 
There  was  no  fawning  upon  royal  and  noble  persons, 
nor  ostentation  of  condescension  to  private  men  :  he 
talked  as  frankly  and  as  courteously  with  a  tenant,  a 
derk,  a  servant,  a  stranger,  according  to  ihm  re- 
spective relations  to  him,  as  with  a  prince  of  the 
blood:  preserving  always  a  demeanour,  which  was 
free  alike  from  affectation  and  from  assumpticm,  and 
in  which  natural  dignity  was  tempered  with  unfail* 
ing  good  humour. 

Of  all  his  endeavours,  public  and  private,  the 
spring  and  guide  was  religion,  which  he  cherished 
not  as  an  engine  of  state,  but  as  the  rule  of  life  and 
the  earnest  of  immortality.  His  was  the  memorable 
apophthegm,  that  the  union  of  the  State  with  the 
Church  was  not  to  make  the  Church  political,  but 
to  make  the  State  religious.  It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  he 
was  not  sufficiently  attentive  to  external  observances ; 
indeed  for  many  months  in  each  year,  during  the 
pressure  of  official  business,  his  devotions  were  almost 
wholly  private.  It  may  be  some  apology  that  he 
had  begun  life  at  a  time  when  the  duty  of  public 
worship  was  not  so  generally  regarded  as  it  is  now ; 
but  it  is  said  that  "  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  who  attended 
the  parish  church  at  which  the  Chancellor  ought  to 
have  been,  used  to  comment,  with  no  slight  severity, 
on  never  seeing  him  there."  *  On  an  occasion  when 
his  merits  were  in  discussion  among  some  lawyers, 

♦  Law  Magazine,  XLIV.,  p.  856. 
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one  of  them,  a  warni  partisan  of  the  ChanceUor, 
called  hira  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Church*  '*  Ko," 
said  another ;  ^*  he  may  be  one  of  its  buttresses,  but 
certiunly  not  one  of  its  pillars,  for  he  is  never  found 
within  it."  At  Eucombe,  however,  where  he  had  some 
intermission  from  the  harussmg  demands  which 
usurped  his  time  in  London,  he  was  a  regular  at* 
tendant  on  public  worship;  and  when  Kingston 
Cliurcli,  (a  chapel  of  ease  to  that  of  Corfe  Castle,  the 
parish  in  which  Encombe  is  situate,)  had  fallen  into 
decay,  J^ord  Eldon  rebuilt  it  at  his  own  cost-  Mr.  A. 
Bell  says  he  one  day  expressed  a  wish  that  he  had 
never  during  his  life  employed  himself  in  any  business 
on  a  Sunday ;  and  within  two  years  before  his  deaths 
conversing  with  Mr,  Farrer  on  the  obligation  of  at- 
tending public  worship,  he  said,  *'  If  you  wUh  to 
know  my  dehfjemte  opinion  on  that  subject,  I  will 
t^U  you  that  I  think  it  is  every  man's  boundeii 
duty/'  He  added^  '^  It  was  too  much  the  custom  to 
neglect  it  when  I  was  a  young  man  —  it  was  found 
very  convenient,  and  no  doubt  it  is  so  now,  to  have 
the  Sunday  to  work  up  arrears  of  business,  and  to 
prepare  for  the  work  of  the  coming  week :  so  church 
s  neglected.  We  used  to  think  that  the  prea'^ure 
tf  husineus  justified  us,  utitl  a  grent  deal  may  Ixj 
said,  at  least,  lian  been  siud^  on  that  head.'*  But, 
however  he  may,  at  different  seasons,  Imve  been 
remiss  in  the  celebrations  of  the  Chun* 
although  there  may  have  been  momentu  * 
when,  lapsing  amid  the  whirl  of  ambitiop 
into  greater  or  le^«ier  Iransgressicins. 
fied  that  the  posi^^s3ion  of  more 
strength  of  our  nature  is  not  ac 
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weakneasesj — yet,  habitually  and  practically,  the  in- 
fluences of  religion  were  present,  and  operative^  and 
paramount  within  him,^ — whether  amid  the  per- 
plexities of  law,  the  struggles  of  power,  or  the 
sorrows  of  domeitic  bereavement,  —  alike  in  his 
health  and  in  his  sickness,  in  his  youth  and  in  his 
age.  With  him  religion  was  matter  of  feeling,  as 
well  as  of  conviction  :  it  was  the  stock  on  which  his 
virtues  grew  :  his  standard  in  action,  and  his  refuge 
in  suffering. 

IlL 

It  remains  only  to  consider  him  in  his  politic4il 
relations :  and  here  it  is  probable  that  much  difference 
of  opinion  will  long  continue  to  subsist. 

The  leading  principle  of  his  political  life  was  attach- 
ment  to  the  establishments  of  the  country^  especially 
in  the  Church,  He  opposed  the  Dissenters  and  the 
Roman  Catholics,  not  because  he  looked  at  them 
through  any  jaundice  of  theological  dislike,  but 
simply  because  he  believed  that  the  Church  Estab- 
lishment would  be  undermined  by  their  admission  to 
the  functions  of  the  State,  He  endeavoured  to  restrain 
the  eagerness  with  which  the  advocates  of  the  Negroes, 
in  1804  and  in  1806,  were  pressing  the  abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  not  because  he  was  friendly  to  tyranny 
or  oppression,  but  because  he  doubted  the  efficacy 
of  the  measure  even  for  its  own  objects,  and  held  it 
unjust  precipitately  to  unsettle  the  great  masses  of 
property  which  had  been  invested  on  the  faith  of  the 
then  existing  law- 

In  his  own  judicature,  as  already  has  been  obsenxd, 
he  introduced  reforms  himself,  and  sanctioned  refoiins 
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H  introdiicedi  by  others;  but  the  changes  thus  made 
I  were  few^  and  would  probably  have  been  yet  fewer, 
\  but  that,  on  legal  matters,  his  thorough  practical 
knowledge  counteracted  his  usual  apprehension  of 
unknown  consequences.  To  changes  in  other  depart- 
ments he  was,  for  the  most  part,  adverse ;  but  if  a  statute 
on  any  subject  became  necessary,  he  always  desired 
to  have  it  so  well  considered,  that  it  might  be  enacted 
for  the  whole  period  during  which  it  was  deemed 
likely  to  be  necessarj^,  and  not  passed  as  a  mere  tem- 
porary act* J  to  be  renewed  in  another  Session  as 
carelessly  aa  it  had  perhaps  been  originated  in  the  first. 
He  was  more  especially  indisposed  to  hazardous  dis- 
turbances of  any  of  the  laws  respecting  crime  or 
property.  Humane  as  he  was,  and  ever  anxious  in 
each  individual  case  to  temper  justice  with  the  utmost 
measure  of  mercy  consistent  with  the  opinions  and 
feelings  which  regulated  society  in  his  day,  he  con- 
tended strenuously  against  any  sweeping  reform  of 
the  criminal  law ;  and  when^  at  length,  he  admitted 
some  modification  of  it,  he  made  the  concession 
not  to  speculative  reformers,  but  to  Mr.  Peel, 
who  was  then  the  minister  regularly  presiding 
over  the  department  of  legal  administration,  and 
who  had  digested  the  whole  subject  both  com- 
prehensively and  practically.  Against  the  sudden 
growth  too  of  those  joint-stock  companies,  which,  at 
one  time,  were  overspreading  and  blistering  the 
country,  he  strongly  set  his  face  ;  watching  and 
preventing  the  ena^^tment  of  private  bills,  in  these  as 
in  many  other  instances  where  attempts  were  made  to 
break  in  ujion  the  general  law  by  partial  exceptions.  He 
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was  carefiil,  likewise,  in  checking  divorce  Inlls,  which 
he  believed,  and  as  it  should  seem  upon  very  sufficient 
data,  to  be  founded  too  often  on  verdicts  assessing 
damages  to  the  husband  by  collusion  with  the  de* 
fendant,  upon  judgment  by  default.     In  short,  there 
was  hardly  any  innovation  which  could  be  attended 
with  danger  (and  some  danger  is  involved  in  almost 
every  innovation),   which  was  not    regarded   with 
jealousy  by  the  Chancellor,  whose  ascendant  in  the 
House  of  Lords  made  his  veto  almost  absolute  during 
a  period  of  five-and-twenty  years.     In  the  earlier  part 
of  that  time,  his  over-cautious  aversion  from  change, 
excluding,  as  it  necessarily  did,  some  real  improve- 
ments, brought  upon  him  a  good  deal  of  obloquy,  in 
the  shape  both  of  invective  and  of  ridicule ;  and  in 
his  case,   as  in  that  of  Mr.  Perceval,  unwillingness 
to  hazard  what   might    be  evil  was  set  down  as 
incapacity  to  discern  what  was   good.      But    Lord 
Eldon  was  happier  than  his  colleague  in  this,  that 
Mr.  Perceval  died  before  the  age  was  ripe  for  doing 
justice  to  his  views:    whereas  Lord  Eldon  lived  to 
enjoy  the  reputation  of  his  conservative  principles, 
and  to  become  the  favourite  and  the  guide  of  that 
great   body*   of  the   English   people,  who  still,    to 
use  the  beautiful  language  of  Southey,  "  walk  in  the 
"  ways  of  their  fathers,  and  hold  fast  to  that  Church 
"  for  which    Laud   and  his   King   suffered  on  the 
"  scaffold,  and  the  noble  army  of  our  earlier  martyrs 
"  at  the  stake."      After  his   struggles  against  the 
Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  and  against  the  Befomi 
Bill,  this  popularity  was  at  its  height.     The  peopk  ^ 
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"gratitude  and  affection  were  conveyed  to  their  faitlit*iil 
**  cliampion  in  every  vai-icty  of  form,  overflowing  in  addresses 
**  of  approbation  from  almost  every  qiiarterj  sevenU  of  them 
**  fMr^^'iiinpajued  Tvitli  costly  presents.  But  the  tcatiniouials  of 
**  whiclt  tlie  old  Peer  spoke  in  the  higlioat  glee,  were  of  a 
"  itmplc  nflture  —  the  chccic  from  the  dairy  of  '  some  glide 
"  wifiv*  in  Che^iire^  or  the  sntiff-lvox  from  the  hand  of  sonie 
**  [iOQT  medmnie^  who  hailed  him  m  the  defender  of  the  Church 
**  he  revered  but  deemed  in  danger,**  * 

There  have  not  been  wanting  poUticians  to  insinuate 
that  all  this  adhesion  to  venerable  institutions  in 
Cbureli  and  State  was  mere  hypocrisy  in  their  skilful 
defender.  Lard  Brougham- s  vindication  of  him  from 
thii  charge  is  complete^  according  to  its  kind ;  — 

**  With  all  thete  apparent  dJ^erepaaciea  between  LordEldon'j^ 
outward  and  inwanl  man,  notlilng  could  be  more  incorrect 
tlmii  to  repreaent  him  aa  tainted  virith  hyiiocrigy^  in  the  ordi- 
nary Bcngc  of  the  word-  He  hail  imbjlKfdj  from  Iiis  youth, 
and  in  the  orthmlox  bf>wer&  which  Ibis  watcre,  l!ie  dogmaa 
of  the  Tory  ei-ee*!  in  tdl  their  pitrity  and  rigour*  By  the«9 
dogmas  he  abided  through  his  whotc  lifc^  with  a  8teadfaatn6a% 
and  evea  to  a  sacrifice  of  power,  which  eets  at  defiance  all 
attempts  to  iinetftion  their  jierfect  sincerity.  Htich  m  he  wia 
when  he  left  Oxford,  aueh  he  continued  above  sixty  years 
after,  to  the  clone  of  hia  long  and  pr«>i*perous  life ;  —  the 
enemy  of  all  reform,  the  t^ianspitin  f>f  the  thnme  and  the 
altar,  and  confoundiiiji^  every  abuse  that  surrtmnded  Uie  one* 
argroir  up  within  the  precincts  of  the  other,  with  the  tn^^ti- 
luttons  themaclvi\H;  alike  the  detennim'il  enemy  of  iilti  who 
would  eitlier  invade  the  institution  or  extiqiatc  the  abuse*^t 

His  fii-mness  was  not  the  least  iini>ortflnt  point  of 
his  character.  He  had  exhibited  it  early  in  life,  when 
he  took  lus  stand  upon  the  question  of  his  precedence 
at   thu  bar:  and  if  it   sometimt^  ap{K>ared,  not  with* 

•^^nUeness,  to  partake  of  per* 

d  Scrict,  p.61. 
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tinacity  or  prejudice,  it  was  certwily  among  the 
principal  of  those  qualities  which  rooted  him  so  deeply 
in  public  confidence. 

His  political  ascendency  was,  in  some  req)ects, 
yet  more  remarkable  than  his  supremacy  in  the  law. 
The  prizes  of  political  life  have  in  general  been  won 
by  some  or  other  of  the  arts  or  forces  of  parliamen- 
tary warfare,  particularly  as  waged  in  the  House  of 
Commons — ^by  nervous  declamation,  by  argumentative 
vehemence,  by  formidable  sarcasm,  by  captivating 
style.  Of  none  of  these  was  Lord  Eldon  a  master ; 
yet  all,  and  more  than  aU,  the  influence  usually  earned 
by  them  for  their  possessors,  became  his  without  thdr 
aid,  and  even  without  his  own  original  purpose.  For 
his  early  plans  of  life  were  wholly  professional.  He 
entered  Parliament  unpledged  to  any  political  party : 
and  when  he  decided  to  join  Mr.  Pitt,  and  even  when 
he  successively  undertook  the  offices  of  Attorney  and 
Solicitor  General,  it  was  with  a  view  to  no  ultimate 
distinctions  but  those  of  the  law.  The  unusual  re- 
sponsibilities, which,  by  the  events  then  passing  in 
Europe,  were  cast  upon  the  law  officers  of  his  time, 
obliged  him  indeed  to  address  himself  to  divers  matters 
of  state  ;  but,  on  arriving  at  the  Chief  Justiceship  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  he  gladly  quitted  the  sphere  of 
politics,  and  only  returned  to  it  when  called  by 
George  III.  to  enter  the  Cabinet  as  Chancellor,  under 
circumstances  of  somewhat  peculiar  and  personal  re- 
lation to  the  King.  From  that  time,  of  course,  he  was 
mixed  in  the  chief  affairs  of  government;  and  he  then 
made  it  early  evident,  that  if  he  wanted  some  of  the 
popular  talents  by  which  political  distinction  is  com- 
monly attained,  he  was  strong  in  all  the  higher  quali* 
ties  by  which  it  is  best  preserved.     These  qualitieSi 
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ence,  knowledge,  temper,  consistency,  firmneis, 
above  all,  jiidginentj  —  made  ample  corapenaation 
deficiency  in  imagination  and  in  tlie  forces  and 
of  style.  Perhaps  it  is  hardly  a  paradox  to 
\  that  in  the  stations  he  was  eventually  called  to 
1,  his  want  of  imagination  was  one  of  his  advan- 
9  for  the  Judgment,  the  highest  of  the  mtellectnal 
and  in  public  affairs  worth  all  the  rest,  was 
Lus  left  to  exercise,  undivided  and  undisturbed,  its 
ipir^  ill  Ms  mind  and  its  influence  in  the  councils 
;0f  hi»  Sovereign.  Being  however  well  aware,  that 
the  scanty  intervals  of  legal  duty  make  it  impracti- 
eable  for  a  Chancellor  to  engage  with  advantage  in 
the  tiiiiiceUaneous  business  of  a  Ministiy,  he  endea- 
voured, except  upon  urgent  occasions  and  great 
questions  of  public  policy^  to  confine  his  political  pro- 
vince, as  nearly  as  he  could,  to  matters  cxmnected 
with  law  or  its  administration  ;  though  he  was  some- 
times obligeil  to  employ  himself  in  the  consideration 
of  more  general  questions,  when  the  Government 
called  upon  him  to  come  forward  as  their  expounder  or 
defender  in  the  House  of  Lords,  To  that  assembly^ 
rather  than  to  the  more  boisterous  ranks  of  the  House 
of  t'orauions,  his  talents  and  tone  were  adapted. 
Making  no  pretension  to  oratory  of  any  sort,  he 
spoke  in  the  llou^e  of  Lords,  as  he  did  on  the  judg* 
ment  s^t^  and  as  in  earlier  life  he  had  done  at  the 
bar,  with  fluency,  with  ease  to  liimselff  and  generally 
with  satisfaction  to  those  of  his  hearers  who,  regard* 
les:^  of  language  and  popular  eflfect,  sought  only  what 
his  speecli«d  were  sure  to  contain ,  strong  wmm 
accurate  learning.  His  language,  no  doubt| 
inconvenieotly  parmthetical ;  and^  sometimea,  fitxiaj 
kia  over  aiudous  caution  to  ^^  guard  his  roeaniogt 
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the  path  of  his  argument  became  so  choked  with 
qualifications,  that  an  almost  painful  attention  was 
necessary  to  track  its  windings.  The  same  defect  has 
already  been  acknowledged  to  exist  in  some  of  his 
most  accurately  reported  judgments.  It  is  more  or 
less  prevalent  too  in  his  correspondence ;  and  it  de- 
tracted  most  materially,  with  the  majority  of  auditors, 
from  the  admiration  due  to  the  reach  of  mind  and 
the  store  of  knowledge  which  his  parliamentiuy 
speeches  disclosed.  The  House  of  Lords,  however, 
regarded  but  little  these  deficiencies  of  style,  in  a  per- 
son otherwise  so  eminently  gifted,  and  so  peculiarly 
fitted  for  all  the  higher  functions  of  his  station.  What 
they  desiderated,  and  what  in  him  they  found  and 
recognised,  was  a  man  whom,  throughout  all  the 
varieties  of  their  business,  whether  judicial  or  legis- 
lative, they  could  look  up  to  and  rely  upon  as  their 
guide  —  profound  in  principles,  accurate  in  forms,  — 
always  accessible,  — universally  courteous, — a  trusted 
leader  of  their  political  majorities,  and  a  meet  repre- 
sentative of  their  aggregate  dignity. 

Such  were  the  qualities,  habits,  and  primary  cha- 
racteristics of  him  who  held,  for  a  longer  time  than 
any  of  his  predecessors,  the  highest  civil  office  in 
these  kingdoms,  and  during  a  quarter  of  a  century 
exercised  an  influence  almost  unprecedented  in  the 
Cabinets  of  successive  Sovereigns. 

Nor  has  his  reputation  any  thing  to  fear  even  from 
the  final  and  often  dangerous  test,  of  events.  During 
all  but  about  fourteen  months  of  the  most  momen- 
tous period  in  the  whole  of  this  country's  foreign 
Annals, — that  of  her  struggle  with  Bonaparte, — 
Lord  Eldon  was  one  of  her  Ministers ;  and  from  the 
return  of  the  Tories  to  power  in  1807,— Mr.  Pitt 


being  tben  no  more,  —  the  most  potential  voice 
in  the  Cabinet  was  prolmbly  Lord  Elilun's*  Many 
a  tlme^  in  that  tedious  course  of  years,  the  hearts 
of  the  muhitude  failed  them,  and  weariness  and 
despondency  yawned  for  present  peacCj  however 
unstable  and  brief.  But  the  Cabinet  saw  farther, 
and  stood  firmer,  An  Mr.  Pitt  had  thought^  so 
thought  Lord  Eldon  and  his  colleagues  (and  here 
the  Chaneellor  had  the  full  support  of  Mn  Cannnig, 
m  long  m  the  hitter  continued  in  the  Couudls  of 
the  wiir)j  that  jjeace  would  then  only  be  expedient 
when  it  should  be  safe  and  dunible:  and  that  it 
wns  easier  to  continue  the  nation's  effortSi  than  it 
would  h^  to  n-Hiime  them  once  abandoned.  With 
this  conviction,  they  resolutely  braved  the  unpopu- 
larity of  occasional  disappointments  and  revei'seii, 
and  the  still  greater  ml i urn  of  unremitted,  nay  in- 
creasing, taxation,  rather  than  yiekl  to  weak  though 
violent  clamours,  or  comproinisi*  that  gn^it  object  of 
eeeurity,  for  which,  from  the  first,  Great  Britain  had 
oonibated.  Their  constancy  attained  ita  reward. 
They  saved  and  enlarged  those  main  sources  of 
prt>sperity,  naval,  commercial,  and  colonial,  which  it 
had  been  the  engrossing  passion  of  tlieir  terrible 
enemy  to  anidhUate  : — they  hunted  him  from  the  seas 
— they  profitefl  by  his  frenzy,  and  by  the  reaction 
of  outraged  Europe,  to  dLslodge  him  from  his  con- 
tinental usurpations: — until  finally,  by  the  prowess 
of  the  greatest  maji  who  ever  conibined  a  warrior's 
with  a  statesman's  genius,  they  accomplished  the 
utter  extinction  of  the  aggressor,  luid  the  |)ermanent 
paeificntion  of  their  country, 
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h\U  spiH^nrv^  to  him  nn  objc^ioiialile  ax  former  tdotidnn,  $Jhm$9  f§i$et»^  bf 
llii»  House,  ircfc,  wljpii,  without  Uie  intriMluctiou  of  biiit,  the  Ifa^e  wi*  nmwHl 
to  form  committees  to  contidcf  ^vturnily  Trhsii  meiutu^fi  might  be  iJitn^lwCffl,  — 
fuuttous  wydi»  if  ttdopticd,  wouiil  |if<)lmli]j  liavi*  raised  ejE^pectiLitufiii  iii  Uie  niisidft 
cif  tbe  Romim  €Si^^e»  wlueh  eould  not  be  grutifiedi  and  bsTi^  ert.>ated  lUarniA 
in  iJif  nuodc  of  the  Prol^Mtniit*,  wbich  tin;  U'giaUlure  ought  not  to  eieitc 

AidTCVtliig  to  that  argument  for  th*  nicaiure  which  had  het^u  founded  on  the 
tuthorit^  of  gruat  namcj^  putietilifly  Mi,  Fitt'*,  Lord  Eldon  obwrrrd  thai 
Mr.  l*itt  had  always  admittisl  t3i€  luneiiitj  of  accuritiei  ;  but  thai  no  man  ap- 
peared ever  to  have  learmt  frma  Mr.  PitI  ipAal  flocnritifa  ihry  were  whicb  that 
great  ata^ansan  would  hart  ippK)¥»d  s  and  "  no  man  bod  y«t  found  out 
what  BecurittM  bo  comid  p»foM  on  thc^  part  of  the  Protcctaota,  which  the 
Roman  Cftthohot  would  give  li  the  price  of  what  they  were  to  rrttjm. 

^'  Ajid  vhal  wai  th«  itate  of  matte rt  now'/  Thut  the  IJouic  had  hdbre  it  m 
t^  propoaii^f  oonoecsionE  aimott  un]imit«d ;  hut  with  eccuritki^  the  qnlj 
•eearitki,  h«  |>f«tiiiit«4  which  the  windom  of  thoae  who  hnvc  iolnatoid  ^ 
MU  eo«ldt  alWr  medltatiott  for  tweuty  ycank,  suggixt,  quite  ineffiiwmiiii  if 
rmrttd  t  whkh  th«  Eomim  l^atholicB  will  not  only  witbholdp  but  which  ih«f 
4«fn  it  matter  of  grOM  mmdt  to  have  hwd  il  propo«ed  to  them  to  giw.** 

Lord  Eldon  th«ll  fftf€  a  general  ubatract  of  thml  pun  of  the  bill  which 
rctuoved,  with  a  few  gaffiptioiia,  all  the  disqimlifleatiouB  of  the  Horn  an  f^arltoti^'tt. 
With  retpect  to  meh  ptrtiof  the  bill,  lu  applied  **  to  what  waa  U)  V  rviiuirt^  of 
pvrtcpQt  CJuereiamg  i  rutniagfiml  Auotionai  pn»f«ating  iha  Uoinati  i'ailudic  ri>li> 
gka«  Bttd  to  what  waa  to  ht  anarted  aa  lo  bulk,  diaptmaaliimi,  or  otlirr  in»tru* 
Bfliili  aommg  rram  the!  See  of  RonKt"  hn  ohaenrcd  thai  **  Uttk  had  hecn  laid  ia 


**  Whether  the  Eoniaii  C3aihfliica  did  or  did  not  objeet  to  thvm,  much  of 
al^aatm  to  them  ia«wt  reaaonahlj  miirht  be  urged  i  but  thut  probnbly  ihe 
wlailaaf  tliia  p&rt.  of  th(9  hill  had  W*«u  found  m*  ufipalateahl^'  lo  ihc  Kimian 
CaJhollff^  that  IHtU'  had  Ih^u  »tati<d  in  debate  retperting  Iheni  ^  littSe  but 
gmaral  «iprr««iou«  —  or  thai  they  loighl  he  altered  iu  the  rommittee — with 
HO  mj  alight  iutimatiou  that,  at  hut^  we  might  «a^ly  act  at  m  the  Protentant 
IHtcraMl^withoHt  any  aeeuritie*  al  all  to  he  giveEi  1>y  the  Ht>mai]  i'sthohcv." 

He  wan  rrady  to  admit  that  the  Bectirtt^rs  oMfiht  not  tij  he  r«r]tLired  if  the 
COBCeaiioni»  could  be  made  without  danger  (  btit  he  dirl  not  think  that  thfj 
would  he  §»  madtfi  It  had  he«ii  ioo  ganerally  aaaumed  aa  a  **  wandering  oat  ef 
tho  lint  of  our  duty  to  oMaider  Iboia  maaattrti  k  vhat  wia  oail«d  ihe  tehgioiia 
Tiew  of  tbem* 

"  He  had  alwayi  felt  that  h  wai  one  of  hii  lint  duiiva  to  ntairitajn  the 
eatrirfBthtd  raltgicn  «)f  Mtm  c«>untry.  Fartnnutely  for  thu  ciountry*  it  had 
wdflftod  tlia  jwircil  ayileBi  orChriMtf^tM  f^mh  m  it>  p4it«Hiah#d  rrligtimi  by  eon- 
■aalkig  wilk  the  hiwt,  whtrh  v^ui^  a  liberal  aial 

iolii^llciiad  totoffalioni  at  tfi  thcwM  ,  .  it  hod  pro* 

liably  pla<;ed»  U|Min  tHiit  tHMt  aud  Htirt-Mt  li  ikwt  t.iYtl  and  rt'ligiona 

ljb«nie«  of  all  who  livf4  in  the  kingiloin.      i-  ,     t*T9  told  that  all  thia  wai 

wrong  t  atul  ttuii  tliijy  ^ould  allow  vv^ry  bod^  of  Chrialkftt  to  lake  ita  chance 
i  tlie  world.     Htf  waa  of  a  ditTi-n^nt  opiKiion.     lUi  ahoiild  «Ter  awert  that  an 

abViahed  retigion  wa«  a  gt>*^t  iH'tuflt  to  a  pi'oplv  — that  ihv  olje^  olauch  an 

ahlkluMnt  iraa  iKtt  %t}  mak(<  ih«  Chitrvh  pcditieal,  hot  to  make  the  iiala 
Saeh  waa  bin  firm  pcn»uii>i»ja  —  a  [xtfuailoa  ao  itroagli  oitcr- 
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tained,  that  he  would  mach  rather  see  a  less  pore  system  of  Christian  fiuth 
established,  with  a  liberal  and  enlightened  toleration  of  those,  who  differed 
from  it,  under  which  toleration  we,  who  adhere  to  the  doctrines  of  our  present 
established  Church,  might  eigoy  shelter  and  security  without  power,  political 
power,  than  to  see  this  country  without  any  established  Church.  Such  must 
also  have  been  the  sentiments  of  all  those  great  men  who  had  concurred  in 
estaUishing  and  in  repeatedly  refusing  to  shake  the  proyisions  of  the  Corpo- 
ration and  Test  Acts,  which,  according  to  Blackstone,  *  secure  both  our  civil 

*  and  religious  liberties  : '  among  the  latter  of  whom  were  to  be  numbered 
Mr.  Piu  and  others,  who  had  at  different  times  meditated  and  proposed  the 
repeal  of  the  laws  respecting  Roman  Catholics. 

^  It  appears  at  first  sight  unaccountable  how  it  should  have  happened  that 
those,  who  had  brought  forward  the  present  measure,  a  measure,  which  they 
had  announced  '  as  putting  an  end  to  all  jealousies,  as  uniting  and  knitting 

*  together  the  hearts  of  oZ?  his  Mi^esty*s  subjects  in  one  and  the  same  interest,* 
had  not  bestowed  the  benefit  of  one  single  enactment  upon  their  Protestant 
dissenting  brethren.  When  the  Constitution  was  settled  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  —  a  settlement  now  about  to  be  shaken — the  Church  Establishment 
was  secured  —  the  Toleration  Act  passed  at  the  same  time  in  fkvour  of  those 
Protestants,  who  could  not  adhere  to  that  Church  Establishment  —  the  mem- 
bers of  both  were  thought  to  have  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of  Popery  and 
tyranny. 

**  The  present  measure  relieves  the  Roman  Catholics  from  disabilities,  from 
which  it  aims  not,  in  any  manner  or  degree,  to  relieve  our  Protestant  brethren. 
Can  this  be  right?  Can  the  Legislature  think  of  doing  this ?  No  —  nor  can 
it  be  so  intended.  You  agree  to  this  BilL  Those,  who  bring  it  before  you  for 
adoption,  well  know  —  cannot  but  know  that  you  must  repeal — that  yon 
cannot  refuse  to  repeal  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  of  England.  They  know 
this  —  it  behoves  the  House  not  to  forget  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  Established 
Church.  If  it  is  fitting  and  just  to  communicate  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  in 
the  measure  and  extent  proposed  by  this  Bill,  *  the  benefits  and  advantages 

*  of  the  constitution  and  government  happily  established  in  this  kingdom,* 
according  to  the  preamble,  it  must  be  equally  fitting  and  just  with  respect  to 
our  Protestant  brethren. 

"  It  should  not,  however,  be  forgotten,  that  our  constitution  and  government, 
as  established,  is  a  constitution  and  government,  which  does  not  consider  poli- 
tical power,  as  one  of  *  the  benefits  and  advantages  *  to  which  all  subjects  are 
equally  entitled. 

**  As  it  is  fashionable  in  this  House,  to  refer  to  Blackstone  as  an  author,  their 
Lordships  might,  in  his  works,  find  the  grounds  and  principles,  upon  which 
the  distinction,  as  to  the  grant  of  political  power,  or  the  withholding  political 
power,  rests  ;  and  the  grounds  upon  which,  however  friendly  that  writer  was 
to  the  relaxation  or  abolition  of  the  penal  laws  against  Roman  Catholics  in 
given  events,    he  holds  that  *  whilst  they    acknowledge  a  foreign   power 

*  superior  to  the  sovereignty  of  this  kingdom,  they  cannot  complain   if  the 

*  laws  of  the  kingdom  will  not  extend  to  them  what  it  has  done  for  Ppo- 
<  testant  dissenters,  or  complain  if  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  will  not  acknow* 

*  ledge  them  upon  the  footing  of  good  subjects."  A  doctrine  equally  held  by 
Selden,  Locke,  Clarendon,  Somers,  and  others  of  the  greatest  name  in  our 
history. 
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**  ft  ti  laid,  howeretv  thil  tbi>j  do  not  naw  admowledg^  ittcb  a.  foreign 
|iower,  ofp  u  Jeaatt  if  ilwy  li*T»  heretofore  oeknovledge^  »uch  a  powcr»  they 
Will  iitU'flj,  or,  S4  far  89  reaeoo  can  requiiv  of  thKm,  dbavow  all  jurisdicUon 
iii>w,  1h*t  ia  foreign,  if  they,  accxirding  tn  this  proposed  Act,  lake  the 
oaths  ^>(  aUegiance  azid  abjtinition,  and  the  o«th  specified  id  the  proposed 
Act  A  fid  we  are  told  tlmt  the  Protestant  «»cce«aion  to  the  Crown*  and 
ihi*  Church  of  Eugltuid  nod  (reland,  and  the  Church  of  Scotland,  are  already, 
by  the  Acta  mentioDed  Hy  ihia  Billr  permanently  and  inrkyfabl^  ftecnred  :  — an 
Bcknowledgment  ibi*  that  they  on^  to  be  »o  »ecured  •  that  they  ane  hy  the 
effect  of  these  Act«  perniiineiitly  aitd  inTiolAhly  est&bli&hi^  and  secured,  if  the 
meanj  and  pravUlont  adopted  hy  iheae  AcIa  are  eontinu£^d  in  forctf^  pcrmattentlif 
and  ittviolaifly^  may  ha  granted.  —  But,  if  the  meftui  and  proTision*,  ordained 
hj  theae  Acts,  art?  destroyt^d  by  yonr  propoeed  legiiUlJoo,  and  nothing  ia  to 
tvitiain  of  ihese  Acts  but  declarntiona  thai  yoor  constitution  in  C'hurch  and 
SttCe  b  ProU'Stant,  you  have  nothing  better  tbmo  what  haa  been  calU>d  tt  ji^iper 
or  parchmenC  conalitution. 

**To  aicertatn  the  effect  of  what  we  are  doing,  it  is  neeenarylo  see  what  wo 
m  andoing,  ind  to  trace,  therefore^  in  some  measure  thnjugh  uut  hiitory, 
what  the  fnpremacy  of  the  Crown,  aikd  thu  Allegiance  of  the  subj«<et,  mean. 

'^'Vl'tih  re«pe<;t  to  the  oath  of  allegtanev^,  thii  Bill  propoeet  no  mudiUcatton  of 
it.  There  are  many  alatutei  rvapectitig  the  ostth  of  allcgi^n^e  :  hot  the 
common  law  not  only  recogniaet  nhat  ia  called  virtual  or  implied  Allegiance 
but  a1t»o  enpreiied  allegiance  ^  that  ia^  allegiance  expreised  by  oath  ~^  the 
common^law  oath  of  iideliCy  and  allegiance. —  Allegiance  \s  undivided  atle- 
gtance.  The  common  law  and  the  statute  law  look  to  nndlviiled  allegiance. 
Th«!  tupremacy  of  the  Crown  is  an  indivisible  ftupremacy  ;  the  allegtance  dut 
to  the  t/rown  ift  an  indiTijibk  allcgiancir.  Passing  oyer  that  lotig  and  eventfhl 
priml  of  our  history  previous  to  thi^  Keformation,  in  which  the  Crown  and  its 
Skihjeco  were  so  ofUn  inwoUed  in  conl^f^ta  *n\i  the  Pope  and  llie  Set*  of  Rome, 
oflifu  working  the  degradation  of  the  Crown  and  kingdom  by  abji-ct  i^ub^ 
miMuin,  p€)met)m«a  ■sacnmg  in  tlioae  utruggles  the  honour  of  txiih,  and  exbl- 
btttng  a  dispUy  of  tbe  tnost  ardent  loTe  of  liberty  i — ^it  ii  frtim  the  cotn* 
mencement  of  th^  Refortaattem  4&wn  tn  the  present  time  that  we  miu^t  h^ok 
more  especially  to  the  coufsc  of  etenta,  and  tho  sature  of  our  laws,  with  rr fer* 
caec  to  tlie  present  rightu,  Ubcrtiea,  and  dutiea  of  the  Crown,  and  thv*  suhjeeis, 
bi  matters  eivil,«:^cle^tNAiica1,  and  Mpittttial 

**]|  is  thereforv  unneees&ary  to  irtmhle  the  llviuae  with  the  hUtory  of  all  thai 
paaaed  in  this  kingitom  tr^mi  alKiut  the  time  of  tMward  the  'llitrtl,  and  l^ffore, 
to  thi>  jieriod  of  the  Itt^formation,  respecting  Paiial  protisious  of  heitelfceat  the 
pia^haaiitg  of  beoefiecs,  the  appeals  to  Rome,  pensions^  Pcterpcnce,  dispen- 
ssdotia,  billa,  tvacripta,  &c.,  and  other  Papal  uaurpaliona, 

*•  The  supremacy  of  the  Crown  had  Iwcn  most  aalemnly  aoserled  and  re* 
ajiserted  by  Ilcnr^  VI J L  snd  Edward  \h  The  Acts  pancd  in  the  reigns  of 
thoae  soTetelgna  It  woold  be  worthy  of  thoae,  whoni  he  addrtasod,  accnrstely 
W  iequaint  iheniselvet  with. 

•■  Kot  that  ihoac  Acts  werr  the  foondatknis  of  the  (*mwn'»  »iipT»tn*ey  in 
eeelesiastlcal  matters,  or  of  this  doctrine  ^f  thi"  Chnreh  of  EojErland  n^poctUlg 
11  <  they  ass«.'rt«d  a  siipremaey  InhGrent  in  the  thrown  according  to  thir  cnnsil' 
tntinn  —  they  dMl  nc^  create  it  ;  and  he  waa  tnistakru  if  ve  had  not  an  Re* 
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clesia  Anglicana,  with  tlie  King  its  rapreme  head,  before  the  Pope  of  Rome 
could  be  said  to  have  endeayoored  to  obtain  any  footing  in  this  lahnd. 

**  To  determine  what  was  the  snpremacj  which  the  Pope  did  claim  m  diis 
oountry  it  may  be  important  to  see  what  was  the  sapremaoy  which  was  claimed 
for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Pope.  He  wished  their  Lordships  to  read  the  et«tate 
of  the  1st  Philip  and  Mary,  cap.  8.  Few  had  read  it : — bat  a  more  hmniliating, 
a  more  degrading,  a  more  debasing  national  rectHrd,  he  beUered,  did  not  exist 
in  the  annals  of  the  world.  No  man  who  would  read  it  could  fiul  to  feel  alire, 
and  tremble  lest  we  should  ever  again  open  a  door  for  the  entiance  of  that  lion 
which  had  nearly  de^onred  us.  Obsenre,  there,  how  many  Acts  of  Parliament 
touching  temporal  rights  are  repealed,  as  contrary  to  the  Pope's  topremacy 
acting  III  ordine  ad  gpirituaUa ;  and  then  let  it  be  determined  by  the  old  rules 
of  construction  of  statutes,  by  looking  at  others  in  pari  materia — by  the  cor- 
temporanea  expositio; — by  seeing  what  was  the  mischief  contemplated,  and  the 
remedy  proposed — what  was  claimed  by  the  Pope  as  belonging  to  his  supre- 
macy —  and  what  Elizabeth  in  her  oath  of  supremacy,  and  James  I.  in  his  oath 
of  obedience,  meant  to  deny  to  the  Pope,  and  to  assert  as  inherent  in  their 
crowns  —  Let  it  be  so  determined  what  the  Pope  of  Rome  claimed,  if  repre- 
sented as  claiming  only  a  spiritual  supremacy. 

**  These  are,  what  Lord  Hale  calls,  the  two  eminent  oaths  of  siqnremaey  and 
obedience,  observing,  *  that  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  Crown  is  a 

*  most  unquestionable  right  of  it, — that  the  Pope  had  made  great  usurpations 

*  upon  it,  —  that  the  statutes  r^oined  and  restored  it  to  the  Crown, — that  the 

*  Papal  incroachments,  yea,  'even  in  matters  civil,'  under  the  loose  pretence 

*  in  ordine  ad  spiritualioj  had  obtained  a  great  strength,  notwithstanding  the 

*  security  of  the  Crown  had  by  the  oaths  of  fealty  and  allegiance.    So  that 

*  there  was  a  necessity  to  unrivet  these  usurpations  by  substituting,  by  autho- 

*  rity  of  Parliament,  a  recognition  by  oath  of  the  King's  supremacy,  as  well  in 
'  causes  ecclesiastical  as  civil.' 

'*  When  Parliament  to  the  oath  of  allegiance  added  this  oath  of  supremacy, 
there  could  be  no  necessity  of  further  explaining  the  common  law  oath  of 
allegiance :  and  if  the  present  oath  of  supremacy  remains  unaltered,  the  oath 
of  allegiance  will  require  no  alteration  now.  But,  if  allegiance  means  undi- 
vided allegiance  to  a  sovereign  supreme  head  in  Church  and  State,  it  might 
not  perhaps  be  otherwise  than  open  to  much  doubt,  whether  if,  for  the  sake  of 
Roman  Catholics,  the  oath  of  supremacy  is  explained  by  statute,  the  oath  of 
allegiance  may  not  also  require,  for  them,  explanation." 

'*  The  preamble  of  this  proposed  Act  states  scruples  inasmuch  as  the  Roman 
Catholics  apprehend  that  *  the  oath  of  supremacy  might  in  part  import  a  dis- 

*  claimer  of  the  Pope's  spiritual  authority  in  matters  of  religious  belief;' — 
and  what  in  matters  of  religious  belief  that  authority  might  require  from  them 
has  not  been  ascertained  by  inquiry  here  made,  or  information  here  given,  and 
seems  not  to  be  very  easily  ascertainable.  The  proposed  oath  does  not,  however, 
assert  that  he  has  no  other  spiritual  authority,  *  than  in  matters  of  religious 

*  belief : '  but  that  he  has  not  any  *  authority,  which,  in  any  manner,  conflicts 

*  or  interferes  with  the  duty  of  full  and  undivided  allegiance,  which,  by  the 

*  laws  of  this  realm,  is  due  to  his  Majesty,  or  with  the  civil  duty  and  obedience 

*  which  is  due  to  his  courts  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  in  all  matters  concerning 

*  the  legal  rights  of  his  subjects,  or  any  of  them.' 
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■^  It  li  qoite  obTiooa  that  Uiit  kflvea  il  €!ntiT)cljr  with  Die  fNurtf  Uki^  iht  tmth 
tct  dfteruiiaL'  for  htin»elf  wliit  does  or  doe*  noi  m  eonflicl  ot  inteifcte  with 
■Mb  ilkfi^ce,  duty,  and  obMScoee.  And  of  how  manj  envr%  mAj  the 
ftmim^f  or*  qm  L*>ni  f  [aJe  ewprenm  it»  th©  Nnmirr^ijr,  bteome  neeeisaj^^  wh«i 
thy  Roman  Catholic  shall  (m  he  berctciforo  detemuDed  for  himself  whw  wu 
i|»iri(u«l  —  itDd  what  poitioi  of  iiiirittial  ob^diecoe  h«  csoiiJd  withhold,  though 
hm  owed  fuU  god  unditidM  oUcgiioce)  —  when  he  «haU  decerminp  hefoftfler 
fbr  himself,  'what  auiboritj^  of  the  Pope  do**  nr  does  not  oodBici  «>r  inttf^ne 
with  the  duly  of  luch  ftill  imd  undivided  alleg ianc«^  and  such  eivil  duty  and 
ubvdienuti,  im  u  mt&tioQad  in  thi»  propo<i«d  acL 

**  That  it  il  {^eenliuijp  nmmmsj  to  contider  alteration*  of  thtt  kind  in  oathi 
with  jifabiwy  is  a  propoittioii  which  experitiuec  might  flanetion. 

*"  In  th«  oath,  pennitted  hj  th<?  Imb  Act  of  tliw  I3ih  Ik  I4ih  of  fleorfo  IJL, 
the  Irifth  Eintsaa  I'atholic  iwewi  to  ro&iisiaia  th<j  ia«e««iKMi  of  the  Crown,  uot 
in  the  hifini  at  thi«  body  of  the  PrineeM  Sophia,  ktm§  Fmm»mi»,  but  iu  hii 
Mj^iyV  Royal  Fnmily^aud  not  in  that  Ikmily,  hefyig  FitolmiatiiiL  If  thk 
oath  WM  thtt  oatb  r«gitbuing  the  conduct  of  the  IHtli  Romaii  Oi£hoUe,  tta 
oIKecta  wfmJd  b«  to  b«  eittsiatffd*  If  tbens  tbcmM  be  tn  that  teiily.  upon  tha 
dam  be  of  tha  Crown,  an  indiTidAal  mi  /Veteiiowt  It  at  kaat  dcniotiitrat«a 
how  earafelty  the  i^faat  of  efwy  word  in  a  prcaeribod  oath  ihould  be  con- 
ndepad, 

*'  After  tba  English  Act  Ibr  the  relief  of  tbi*  Uomtm  <^atholici  fm^ed  io  ]  r^l , 
—  in  1703  thftt  Act  pasM^d  in  treland,  Ikim  which  u  Koblc  MATfiajs  Intt  night 
rtad  thm  oaih  wbleb  it  pra«rib«a*  That  Noble  Lonl  obaer^vd  tbit,  aaer 
renouncing  and  t«pndiating  eeriain  pttni.*ipiei  and  «uppo««d  articlea  of  faith, 
and  dkiaTOTlng  any  inttsntion  to  cnbri^rt  the  present  Chnrch  Ettabliihmi«nt, 
for  the  pttrpoae  of  a  Roman  c;«thtdic  Estahliibment  in  its  «te&d^  the  concluding 
part  of  tb«  oath  wia  thua  expniaaed  :^-'  I  do  aok'ninly  swear,  that  1  will  not 

*  exercuM!  any  privilege,  in  wbieh  I  am  or  may  become  entitled,  to  diatorh  or 

*  wfiakim  Ihe  Proteatant  religion  and  Proleatant  govt mment  in  thb  kingdom/ 
Lcit^  Eldofi  Bkiid  ba  bad  tn  hia  hand  a  print  of  thai  A  el  f)f  Pi&rltAmint  t  be  had 
aliu>  loolied  ioio  th«  prini»d  aintula  boofc^  and  be  founil  timt  tlw  wordii  were 
not  wf'aken  or  dixlurK  but  waitbtH  tfSf'  ttiHturb;  mtd  it  w»h  alMt>ervciiHk  thai 
iU«<  print  of  tkw  itt«tii|@,  whidl  lia  Md  in  hif  hand,  w&fi  pecuUiLrty  c^iirnliited 
to  draw  attention  to  thift  diitinetif^n,  —  the  conJuDCti^e  attti  b^lrtg  priiitiHl  in 
large  charsctun,  and  miule  the  e^hject  of  the  foliowiug  conimi'Ut  Thi*  printtT 
appcam  to  bo  Mr.  t%igl9%n.  The  Irish  Boman  Catholic  will  probably  havi^  mi 
diAculty  in  ilnding  in  ibi*  «ofiinientator  n  tnemWr  of  his  ovn  Church. 

**  The  comment  la  tbim  expreaaed  :  — 

*  All  are  here  agreetl  that,  lo  violate  th*^  ahovi^  clause,  it  is  ncccaiary  to  dijt* 

*  tmr^  A3ri>  tatniea  oat  imfy  0k  Proie*tnni  rtiit^nm,  but  iik^mm  tha  AiQiMainl 

*  ^KiPfmmwmk    They  aie  eooneeted  cvideritly  by  ihv  coi^unctiT*  ewrf,  wtthemt 

*  any  eomniu  afU^r  rvltgian.     fio^tb  niunt  1m*  fltMturhfd  and  wtQktf^td^  itof  i>  any 

*  amnnrr,  but  precia^ly  by  the  rxmriMr  <»r  the  prieikfcs  crow  granted*     In 

*  ailiariaa|M<ci»«  we  an^  \t\  our  foniier  Rttuatimi,  ^^ prtm^^tt^Uechmf^  wriiaif^ 

*  4re.    WmAiw  alter  duiimrh  upptar  n  eipletlYe  than  a  wnrd  con  frying 

*  a  illaiifiet  menntng,  for  it  it  ^i<  ir b «  mi  wboerar  batenda  lo  ^iitttrb» 

*  SfirHtiH  lAtfAd*  bo  weaken.     Hi  tu^ ,  ilui  cxpi'iiakin  la  generally  nnilcnKvd 
_*  and  ao  H  baa  been  ejtphiified  by  etirry  tm*  eontaited  im  II,  lo  awnlra  h* 

hmte^    Indeed,  if  «r  waa  between  the  word  diaHtrii  aad  the  wiinl  w 
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« as  it  was  proposed  to  be,  the  signification  woold  be  changed  aid  inad- 

*  missible.' 

"  Surely  this  sort  of  reasoning  npon  the  terms  of  an  oath  should  teach  us  to 
use  great  caution  when  we  are  prescribing  in  what  terms  we  shall  req«ire  oaths 
of  security  to  be  taken.** 

The  observations  which  follow,  as  &r  as  p.  29,  relate  to  the  phraseology  of 
the  particular  oath  to  be  proposed  by  the  Bill  in  discussion.  Lord  Eldon  pro- 
ceeded:— 

**  Without  adverting  more,  as  yet,  to  what  is  or  is  not  to  be  the  state  of  eccle- 
siastical persons  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  under  what  may  be 
called  the  second  part  of  this  Bill — originally  another,  or  second  Bill — how 
would  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  deal  with  such  a  case  as  the  fbUowing? 

**  Two  persons  intermarry,  being  in  a  state  of  consanguinity,  such  as  does  not 
prevent  a  marriage  between  them  being  valid  according  to  our  law — a  con- 
sanguinity which  is  said,  however,  to  form  what  is  an  impedmeiUfm  diriment. 
Should  a  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastic  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  refuse  the  sacrap 
ment  to  the  parties,  unless  they  voluntarily  separate,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
he  would  act  according  to  that  duty.  It  has  been  understood  that  such  would 
be  his  duty :  he  discharges  that  duty ;  and,  by  the  exercise  of  it,  induces  the 
woman  to  separate  herself  from  the  person,  according  to  our  law,  her  husband* 
The  husband,  on  the  contrary,  thinks  proper  to  sue  for  a  restitution  of  conjugal 
rights,  and  compels  the  wife  to  return.  If  such  a  case  as  this  could  happen, 
no  reasoning,  no  casuistry,  no  distinction  between  what  is  temporal  and  what 
is  ecclesiastical,  between  what  is  civil  and  what  is  spiritual,  could  lead  a  Le- 
gislature or  a  State  to  the  endurance  of  it,  or  entitle  an  eccle»astic  to  claim  the 
character  of  a  good  subject,  or  to  assert  that  he  was  doing  nothing,  which  con- 
flicted or  interfered  with  allegiance,  civil  duty,  and  obedience,  when  he  was 
using  spiritual  means  in  putting  asunder  those,  who,  according  to  the  law  of  his 
country,  were  joined  together." 

Lord  Eldon  next  reviewed  the  legislation  of  this  country  for  the  exclusion 
of  Popery,  through  its  long  series,  from  the  Act  of  Uniformity  to  the  Acts 
of  Union :  "  True  it  is,"  added  he,  "  that  Parliament  cannot  be  absolutely 
bound  by  such  an  enactment  for  all  generations: — but,  when  it  is  discussing 
whether  such  laws  as  these  are  to  be  considered  as  fundamental  and  esaential, 
as  making  the  state  and  the  religion  of  the  country  fundamentally  and  essen- 
tially Protestant,  and  the  kingdom  itself  a  Protestant  kingdom,  no  man  can 
deny  that  they  are  —  as  far  as  in  the  nature  of  laws  they  can  be,  unalterable, 
t.  e.  that  they  are  not  to  be  altered  without  cogent  necessity  clearly  shown ; 
and  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  those,  who  propose  the  changes  now  meditated, 
to  make  out  the  necessity  of  so  much  alteration  in  the  nature  of  *  an  establish- 

*  ment,  expressly  formed  in  order  that  our  religion,  laws,  and  liberties,  which 

*  had  been  subverted,  might  never  again  be  in  danger  of  being  subverted.' " 

"  Will  His  Majesty's  subjects,  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and,  if 
this  Bill  passes,  summoned  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  consult  concerning 
the  affairs  of  the  Church,  and  therefore  joining  in  Acts  relative  to  the  disci- 
pline, worship,  and  government  of  the  Protestant  Church,  consent  that  the 
Protestant  Membex  of  these  Houses  shall  so  legislate  as  to  the  like  eccleai- 
astical  matters  affecting  the  Roman  Catholic  body. 

**  If  the  statutes  of  1791  and  1793  did  not  sufficiently  relieve  the  Roman  Cm* 
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tholte*  rtf  the  UrtUed  Kingrdmn  ttftm  painft  stid  peoaltieB,  let  tliem  he  m  relk'Ti.>d. 
'J'hiil  lit  i»ot  tbe  objtHirt  of  iktJi  Uill  j  which  is  lo  fi^e  them  polHicai  powir  m 
I  aa  greal  m  degree,  and  to  w  lar^ge  an  estent,  h  ii  can  pouihLj  be 

"  if  there  be  any  thing,  noi  jioliiical  power,  which  it  may  be  proposed  lo 
enact  for  them,  or  any  of  Ibem,  ueUber  ta  iliat  the  otiject  of  thin  Bill. 

**  Thii  Bill  dc»^s  BOt  propose  ci!rtaiQLy  to  ebange  Che  sjfitem  establkbtsd  at  the 
Revalatioti,  so  Hu-  aa  it  <jrdain<:?<l  thai  the  Soverc'tgn  should  l»«  Frot^^ftAtit,  by 
pu9itiv«  pt]i£tmi!iiL  It  diMSK  proposi^  fbat  thut  ay«t«m  shftiL  b«i  chiingod  by 
garb  eDuctmeat^  mt  na  to  aditvit  Jlomui  CMholi^^t  to  olBceJi  of  the  highe«C  trutt« 
flD(l  with  tUe  ejK^eption  of  alnii>«t  none.  It  certiicily  is  not  proposed  by  such 
onn-L^rmecii  to  discharge  the  Crown  of  m  tworn  duty  to  niAintai&  the  Church  of 
England,  m  by  law  establifihed  —  and,  tru«  und  strange  it  U*  that  it  dtum  not 
prop^i&e  to  rep«mi  the  Teit  Aet  aad  Corporatioii  AeL  But  whether  the  BUI 
Urn*  not  a  tendency  to  wejtken  the  tyatem,  wbieh  requiret  the  King  to  ha 
Pr.tfe»irftiit  —  to  weiken  hi»  power  of  elffetuiaiy  maintainiog  tha  Prot«itllll 
(  linn'li  Mud  religioo,  and  the  Protestant  throne,  and  to  lead  tU3qaeittOQabl7  tO 
tlii^  n'|i«'al  of  th(}  Corpofiiioii  nxid  Teat  Actt,  h  a  qwatdiaa  oi  gr&st  impottniflCi 
»tid  the  fioluiiou  of  wbich  ia  matter  of  no  very  gfcsat  dittenhy.  Dor  ■oeertm 
ih  ought  there  was  oo  fu^eieot  wwurtty  if  the  Sovereign  profesaed  tlw  RcaaiiS 
Catholie  religion,  though  hia  Mmlatcfa*  Oatineillort,  and  Parliainaila  were 
Protestant     Can  it  rationally  be  doabtad  thai  Uiera  ia  mnch  kaa  ieeiirity  for 

Itt^il  and  religious  freedom,  tf  the  King  ia  Protcatant,  and  hU  Ministert^  Conn- 
^lo^&,  ParLiam^nt,  and  Jtidgi«»,  are  R^iman  CatboLiea?     The  Ijouse  ]«  told, 

^tadeed,  that  therv  la  amplt*  M,*cunty,  tf  the  l^otd  Chaneetlor  mui^t  be^Protettant 
mnd  tt  aeemato  bare  Wen  ihoiigbt  that  the  actaal  aecurhy  would  be  found  in  the 
fbet  that  the  Crown  never  would  actually  appoint  tboae  whom  the  Aet  makea 
eligible  to  those  great  i>ffict*«>  Thoae  who  know  tb«  itale  in  which  a  Hroteilant 
t*ha.ueiHlor  would  (ttatnl  in  *  Cabinet  of  Romoji  t*«tbcjlic  MiniAtcni,  will  readily 
lielirvA  that,  if  he  had  ei(htT  ftense  or  houesty,  he  neither  would  remain  there, 
nor  be  p*.»rmitted  to  remtiin  there  an  hour.  And  kmk  tr*  the  effeet  of  rtsudering 
tlie  Roman  Catholiea  eligible  to  high  officer,  bur  nnl  <ip  pi  anting  them  lo  andl 
Thiii  ia  iuMult  towurds  them,  more  iuttiltrritble  LhiLti  ineligibtllty*  But 
[  wouM  t»e  the  etfeet,  with  r^'ferenee  to  the  Kmg  ?  Eh)  the  Uomau  f  ^atbnlica 
BOW  eontftlaini  Doet  the  preaent  slate  of  tlie  iliA4|ualifying  iiaUitea  gtiatl  ;iiid 
trriiatir  them?  Slake  them  eligible  to  office,  and  yet  withhold  ofltee  from 
them*  what  t>  this  but  oeltng  moat  uaworthily  toworda  Ihero I  Vou  are  piImi 
dirveting  tlieir  diacodlfia.  biljieno  piloted  at  tli«  htwt  of  tbclr  eountry,  against 
thv  King  upon  the  l]msD«  t  H  beuigt  tcwt  your  Autj  to  render  him  an  ul^eet  of 
offi'eiian,  m  Cbr  af  may  be,  with  iU  hb  ttthjedtt  %  and^  eompelling  him  to  con- 
tinue Pmteotant,  you  are  engaging^  in  a  grrat  degn*c,  hU  eimm^ience  lo  deny 
10  the  Jloman  Cutholica  the  beoeflta  you  prvtestd  lo  enable  htm  to  confer  UjHin 


**  But  it  may  be  uid,  the  King**  eonfldential  aervBota  may  bt  partly  Pft>- 
tcalaat«  pan\%  U*^mwn  l^atholie  -that  iiMh  waa  dia  caae  ttndar  Quaen  Ellaa- 
brth,  and  v*>-  >ftift,  Hm  what  did  her  expenntee  leach  her  aa  lo  thia? 

And  wbnt  ''■  1  rietK-e  v>t  tlimr  witn  came  after  her  leach  ^    Thjit  m* 

periet"  mgvi'ffcj*!  ^a«  mmpletwi  a*  th«    -  i. 

'*  1i  ndeultikl  M't  [it  nuX  to  Ih>  lloman  <  c  ig 

oaidl  nevenhelfsa,  hii  Privy  tJounciUora  may  be  ohoacn  frxmx  unostg  lb 
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provided  only  thej  abstain  Arom  adTiting  the  Crown  as  to  benefices  aad  offices 
in  the  Protestant  Church,  and  that  Roman  Catholics  may  safely  be  admitted 
into  both  Houses  of  Parliament 

"  With  respect  to  Privy  Councillors,  it  seems  strange  that,  if  their  dmties  are 
to  be  changed,  if  they  are  to  be  restrained  by  this  Act  from  advising  in  the 
matters  specially  mentioned,  it  had  not  occurred  to  alter,  by  enaetment,  the 
Privy  Councillor's  oath,  when  administered  to  a  Roman  Catholio.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  law  which  required  the  oath,  will  qualify  the  oath ;  but  it  is  a 
little  difficult  to  admit  the  consistency  of  my  submitting  to  a  law  Unlay,  re- 
quiring me  to  withhold  advice  on  mme  matters,  and  to  take  an  oadi  to-morrow 
that  I  will  fiiithAilly  give  my  opinion  in  aZ  matters  moved  and  debated.  In 
the  matter  of  oaths  it  is  surely  satisfketory  and  necessary  to  prevent  the  swear* 
ing  in  terms,  which  are  in  apparent  contradiction,  acc<»ding  to  thdr  obvioas 
meaning,  to  what  is  really  intended  to  be  swoni. 

'*  The  Roman  Catholic  Privy  Councillor  is  not  to  advise  the  Crown  in  the 
disposal  of  any  benefice  or  office  in  the  Protestant  Church;  but  in  how  many 
matters  of  mighty  import  to  the  welfisure  of  the  community  is  he  left  at  liberty 
to  advise — and  how  many  respecting  even  the  welfkre  of  that  very  Church  ? 
and  of  much  more  consequence  to  its  welfkre  than-  the  diq>osal  of  a  Church 
preferment  ? 

*<  It  has  been  said,  and  most  reasonably,  that  if  you  admit  Roman  Catholics 
into  Parliament,  you  ought  not  to  exclude  them  from  the  Privy  Council:  if 
you  admit  them  into  the  great  Council  of  the  nation,  that  yon  cannot  well 
exclude  them  frt>m  among  the  number  of  those  who  are  to  act  in  inferior 
councils. 

**  In  truth,  this  argument,  which  points  out  the  extent  to  which  you  must  go, 
if  yon  admit  Roman  Catholics  into  Parliament  in  a  country,  whose  Govern- 
ment and  Church  are  essentially  and  fundamentally  Protestant,  furnishes  very 
weighty  reasons  why  you  should  not  admit  them  into  Parliament 

**It  has  been  urged  that  the  repeal  of  the  laws  which  prohibit  Roman  Catholics 
from  sitting  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  would,  in  fkct,  make  little  change 
in  the  composition  of  Parliament — that  it  would  not  introduce  more  than  six 
or  seven  Peers  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and  very  few  Commoners  into  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  And  it  has  also  been  urged  that  after  giving  the 
elective  franchise  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland,  you  are,  almost  of  neces- 
sity, required  to  render  them  capable  also  of  sitting  m  Parliament 

♦*  With  respect  to  the  House  of  Lords,  that  reasoning  has  been  enibrced  by 
the  fact  that  Roman  Catholic  Peers  did  sit  in  that  House  until  the  30th  of 
Charles  II.,  and  that  being  very  few  in  number,  if  they  should  now  sit  in  that 
House,  it  cannot  be  very  objectionable  ;  and  their  pretensions  to  sit  there  have 
been  strongly  recommended  in  observations,  unquestionably  most  just,  upon 
the  excellence  of  the  characters  of  the  modem  Roman  Catholic  Peers.  In  a 
question  of  this  nature,  the  personal  merits,  however  great,  of  particular  indi- 
viduals, must  be  laid  out  of  consideration — it  must  be  decided  upon  general 
principles.  If  Roman  Catholics  are  unfit  advisers  of  a  Protestant  King — in 
a  Protestant  state  in  the  House  of  Commons — unfit  there  to  counsel  the  King 
with  respect  to  the  worship,  discipline,  and  government  of  a  Protestant  Esta- 
blished Church,  they  cannot  be  fit  advisers  to  give  counsel  touching  such 
matters  in  the  other  House  of  the  Protestant  Parliament  Previous  to  the 
Revolution  it  was,  if  not  from  actual  danger,  upon  principle  determined,  that 
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fmmm  prehutng  thli  rellgic^a  ihonid  lit  in  iidtl3«r  of  tlue  Eooff*  oi  Pirlsa/* 

**  TUi«  exeludon  from  both,  the?  Prmce  of  Omngc  mietkiQe^i  wheOf  ■■  tlie 
Bill  ikf  Rigbu  stMtti4  tbc  fk^t,  be  a4dTi?4iecl  bb  tipttcn  onlj  to  tfa«  Lordi 
8pintiMil  and  Ttimpond  bmf  Piretmlamif,  Tbk  t?xclti£ion  King  Willkm 
N«nctkiQ<«>d  iQ  tbc  irreril  icti  wMcb  pan«d  during  bi&  reigUi  wbicli  oomoiictvd 
til  tft«'  hnmU  iif  Proleitaalii  or  cotitinuiHl  in  th«  kundi  of  Frot^ itunUf  aJJ  ot£cc« 
cimtiecteil  wilb  th^  gpygnwum't  of  bis  '  Proif^i*tni  kint^ivm.'  tf  Ihe  gowrn- 
tiient  of  thia  kinf^doai  if  ftudailMntimj  and  estetidafly  ProtcitiLtit,  —  and  Pn>- 
tfctant  it  is  flitidiiiii«iiiyiy  ind  «ntiitiaUyt-^ii  it  not*  in  jtiat  n^HMiiiing,  matter 
uf  i]]ti{]li  t'otiBi?q[i«n«ei  wbetlier  the  piMif^  of  thii  BUI  wttiLid  or  wotikl  noi 
Intrado^  Mbi>^  Admia  Cillsolkft  intc^  tlie  Mouse  of  ComuimiB  i  but  it  it  diffi- 
cull  t»  aaMfilt  to  whu  hm  fmmi  itKltd  fcpntedly  m  nsficrtiou,  tbat  t]it>  tiuuilwr 
it]trt)cluc«d  would  b9  tog  nniU  daafeitmslj  to  influcDce  tbc  deciiifms  of  ibat 
liutiB^,  Wbnt  Ims  bwn  tb©  cflfett  of  giring  to  thp  RoTtian  CiitboUc*  iq  Ire- 
wl  tb«  i]««tiv«  iHnobLs^f  It  has  opi*nt4?d,  ai  Lord  Clafv  foretold  iu  bis 
^mMii  pt^betic^  iud  oonitJtntiurtal  ip««ch.  It  may  p<?rhap«  he  nfaBonabtj 
aa6vrfj*<l,  that  Uioujorb  aa  yei  Eoman  CatbulJe  ri-pre»*iila|ivei  bavf  not  Ivec^n  sc'tit 
la  Purl  iaittc^t,  « qeb  has  h^u  ibv  inUuenmr  of  Itomai]  CatboUe  eb^etorit  Lltai 
til  tliat  rery  Act,  whicb  giiTi*  thi<tu  tbi?  eliMMivt?  frauchiB^,  it  ti  oviag^tltat  tb« 
iliil  now  uud^  diictiasion  baa  poised  tbe  Hooie  of  Cooimoai.  He  must  hwrn 
h^^n  a  rvtj  ixmtXcntive  observer  of  wbat  pa«»«i  ill  Fartiaaienl,  wbo  b«a  n&i 
twmMthtd  Ibat  a  fmdl  band  or  knot  of  individuak,  actiDg  tfigi-tb«r  it|ioii 
ifltiBi,  eoDctajitJy  ociiog  logetber,  and  watcbiog  fnr  oppormniti«t*  aad  iiic»- 
mmU  flirourabte  to  tbeir  viewa  aud  prcgeistM.,  mij  acbieTe  great  aud  imporiaat 


^ft  mm 

iiT  1^ 

mm, 

bsT« 

^H       mimi 


**  It  munt  b0  Amber  recotlectM  tbat,  if  tbit  EIU  jxuaea,  tbe  Te«t  and  rorpi^- 
rmtion  Acts  viust  bt^  r^ptfaJed*  and  the  membafi  of  Romai)  CatbiUie  ci>r|Hira- 
tioo4  tfijtitled  to  ^^ad  reprvientati  V4*ii  tti  PafUailMUtt  would  not  W  likely « if  ibej 
bad  an  oftiion,  to  cbooiiif  Prtit4<«tant  Mi^mben;  Ukd  emialdcrmg  xht:  tidwr  mcaiia 
wbiob  many  Itoman  (."atholic:*  would  bav^  of  obtaining  ic^ata  m  iba  CottBBoa* 
Bottnw  Ibi'  cakulation  of  tb«  numh4>n  of  tbem  tbat  would  b«eorae  Meiub«n» 
tn  argument  to  bare  l^HfO  atat£t|  muoh  ti:>o  low. 
**  ft  b  of  litlk  conM'i|Ufmfe  that  tbi«  llill  provides  tbat  nothing  contam%^  tn  it 
1  be  cfittflirueii  to  nltor  tha  lawi  for  eatablishing  tbe  uniformity  of  imldic 
lycra  and  admintMratiofi  of  the  fsaerameait,  in  tb»  tiititad  Efjiai^opaJ  t'btirvh 
I  if  Kn  gland  atid  IreUniL  How  futlJo  iiid  taiflMfilaiiti  Bt»it  aueb  ati  miati- 
mmt  a|ip«ar  u>  ua^— wben  w«  tm  ametiiif  hf  tbii  WSk  (tsetf — what  mnnnn  lo 
liST*  a  t^nd^ncy  to  nilivan  iU  w«  hmn  fttca  to  bare  been  di^etarfd  by  Parlia* 
mimt,  «jtiim^*aA  Jhndmrntttd^  mud  i»  mmiitimjt^  «Mr  / 

ThU  Bin  ejicludif  tnm  iIm  Eeotcnaflifiil  Ooiint  of  Jodkatotv  the  Roman 

bolicit^  but  it  Keekm  to  c»paeL4al»  tliefli  lo  fll  ill  iJia  bcoeliai  uf  tbe  Ti<fn* 

I  ("oyftA,  and  I  lie  bigbest  aeata  43f  IwSsmHan  la  ttsitk  emam^  whb  an  i*a. 

^I»ttn]i  rinW  in  tkn*  ease  of  the  Lord  Chniacvllor^'^an  except  1011^  not  Ibttnded 

npivn  ditiii>«  in  hi*  judicial  ebamcter,  btit  upon  the  natnrf  of  br^  fvthf r  49tt<«» 

Su«*b,  however,  ia  the   natnn?   of  tnir   ti*niiH>nil  and  etHrlrw:)  h 

tbe  eonoeehon  betwet'O  tbem,  that  the  an^^rtlou  may  be  vi  n. 

fil^}«el  of  tbe  BilL  aa  to  thia  tnatt«n  k  UAflCtAinable;  m 

i«n  baa  been  ftlren  to  the  pMie  M  to  11  bat  baa  ] 


r  Ike  iMm  ^  cff  Ok  M^tttr** 
r  bf  1^  «■%!»  we  ft 

B«  ia  tA-'hm  ttaa.  If  ill  wt  dk- 

!fV — do  not  itniftd  Uictt  of  ^  Ibel  thai  «  penoBt 
;  sfter  vaotshs  mik  ft  oat  of  nine  tftflik  i 
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liked  vhat  tie  WBM  mbcmt,  <lec1ared  that  he  oalj  wanted  to  mAk6  a  TolnDteer  of 
tlae  pernJti  he  was  puFsa'mg. 

**  Ai  to  nil  the  renmiDiD^  parts  of  thb  Bill^the  first  ohjectiou  k,  that  tht  Pro^ 
t«ita]it  $ee^  no  safficieat  security  m  ita  enactmirDtf,  and,  such  a*  that  ieeuri^ 
iif  the  Ramjm  CathoJia  is  utterly  averse  to  gr^Dting  it 

**  But  the  BlL]  is  opeu  m  these  parts  of  it  to  many  obserrationi. 

"  The  House  mitst  be  aware  that  thia  Bill  is  composed  of  what  ortgtnaJty 
append  iti  two  BiUSr^ — the  fanner  eonflued  lo  the  couceiaioDJi,  the  latter  to 
the  securitiei, 

**lfi  tbe  former  BilU  his  Majesty 'a  Roman  CiUholic  subjeets  were  freqnentlj 
mentioned  a*  wuch^  but  no  mention  vas  made  in  that  Bill  of  *  ilie  HomaH  Cti' 
*  thoiic  Chia-ch  Mfilhm  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.* 

^  Tbe  second  Bill,  now  fbniung  tbe  latter  part  of  tbe  proposed  BilU  proTidea 
iJie  precftotiofit  to  he  taken  in  respect  of  persona  in  Holy  Orders  profeiiing 
the  Eomon  Qi;tholJc  religion,  who  may*  at  any  time  hereafter,  be  eleciedt 
nmnmattdf  or  appointed  to  tbe  ejtereiae  or  diAcharge  of  t^iseajMil  duties  or 
Ihtictiont  IB  the  Rmmn  Catholtc  Church,  or  to  tbe  duties  or  fiinctionB  iff  a 
J.hftn  111  the  said  Chute  ft  wilhin  (tny  part  of  the  United  KiMpdmn*  And  tbe 
onih  speukfi  of  n  HoniiU]  Catholk  Bishop  or  Dean  in  the  Roman  Cathidk 
Church  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

**  Stirely*  the  Houi^  would  expect,  if  it  tbmks  fn^per  to  acknowledge  in 
fltututcs  u  Boman  Cntholic  Church  ct«  a  churrh  in  England,  that  thiA  ackuow- 
ledgement  should  have  np(>c:ired  in  some  other  form,  Sarely  the  House, 
before  it  can  puss  such  a  bw  as  this  sf^^eaking  of  Bishops  and  Deans  in  the 
Roman  L'atholic  Church,  as  a  church,  acknowledged  by  English  law  at  exist- 
ing iti  England,  will  expect  to  he  somewhat  better  informed,  than  it  now  la^ 
how  these  Bishops  and  Deans  are  to  be  elected^  mammaied^  or  ttppointtd  to  tbe 
eserci^  or  discharge  of  their  duties  and  functions. 

"  We  bive  often  beard  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bierarcbj  in  Ireland,^  of  it« 
titular  Bishops  of  particular  places  in  Ireland,  its  titular  Deans  and  Chopters ; 
and,  if  this  BiU  passes,  you  will  have  two  churches  there  ready  formed,  — the 
Protcftant  Church,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  all  its  members 
ready  to  take  their  places.  Whether  tbe  law  of  Ireland  aeknowZedges  the 
right  of  these  functionaries  to  assume  tbe  titles  of  Archbishops  and  Bisbopa 
of  Dublin,  Armagh,  and  the  other  episcopal  Sees,  the  House  may  satisfy 
itielf  by  inqniry. 

"  But  la  it  meant  that  in  England  we  are  to  see  a  scmihu-  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy,  irith  itfi  titular  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  Canterbury,  York, 
London,  Durham,  &c.;  its  titular  Deans  and  Chapters,  Sec?  Can  it  he  possible 
that  the  LegiElatnrc  can  pass  sueh  a  Bill  as  this ;  and  that  too  as  a  Bill  of 
peace  and  conciliation,  without  previously  settling  in  some  measure  how  and 
in  what  form  tbe  Roman  i  'uthoHc  religion  is  to  he  exercised  in  England?  Can 
it  be  meant,  that  in  England^  you  are  to  introduce  all  the  inconveniences  and 
mischiefa,  which  are  e^tperienced  in  Ireland,  by  the  co-existence  of  the  Pro* 
teslant  bierarchy  and  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  ? 

''  We  do  not  hear  in  England  of  titular  Arehhiahops  and  Bishops  of  places  in 

England.   We  admit  tbe  epiicopfll  character  residt's  in  the  Popish  Bishop ;  hut 

our  Uw  has,  at  least,  kerektfwt,  been  mipposcd  to  prohibit  their  assuming  titles 

K     eoinected  with  places  m  England  as  a  misdemeanour. 

K        It  seems,  therefore,  to  he  a  great  objection  to  tbe  hill,  if  yon  think  to  gxre 
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to  the  Roman  Catholioe  political  power,  that  yoa  make  no  provision  for  the 
peaceable  co-existence  of  the  Protestant  Chnrch,  and  what  is  termed  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  leave  them  to  joetle 
against  each  other  as  they  may. 

"  Look  at  the  Bills  of  1791  and  1798 ; — tee  the  proriaiona  therein  as  to  the 
exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion ;  among  others,  even  as  to  the  form 
and  stmotore  of  their  places  of  worship,  to  preserve  the  predominancy  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

**  Has  it  been  considered  whether  any  similar  provisions  will  be  in  fbroe  alter 
this  law  passes?  Or,  are  we  to  have  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  vying  in 
magnificence  with  our  Protestant  cathedral  for  the  exercise  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  by  its  Archbishops,  its  Deans,  and  Chapters?  Is  it  meant 
there  shall  be  this  public  display  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Church  ? 

**  A  mode  of  worship,  when  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  national  worship,  and 
when  allowed  to  be  exercised  in  peace,  we  have  been  told,  *  should  be  exer- 
*  cised  with  decency,  gratitude,  and  humility.' 

*<  It  is  unnecessary  to  trouble  the  House  much  as  to  the  enactments  relative 
to  the  commissioners  to  be  appointed  in  England  and  Ireland  acceding  to  this 
bilL 

**  There  has  been  abundant  reason  to  know,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Clei^ 
of  Ireland  will  not  accept,  as  a  boon,  those  enactments; — that  they  will  not 
submit  to  that  interposition  of  a  veto,  by  Protestant  authority,  which  is 
conceded  by  other  Catholics  to  temporal  sovereigns.  This  is  not  the  first 
time  in  which  this  sort  of  conciliation  has  been  attempted,  and  in  vain,  and 
probably  some  in  the  Hovse  know  what  has  passed  in  Ireland  upon  this  sub- 
ject in  ike  course  of  the  last  week. 

'*  As  to  that  part  of  the  Bill,  which  relates  to  bulls,  dispensations,  and  other 
instruments  fix>m  the  See  of  Rome,  in  a  country  in  which  the  exercise  of  a 
dispensing  power  cost  a  King  his  crown,  this  Bill  proposes  in  some  instances 
to  do  what  looks  as  if  it  authorised  some  commissioners,  in  others  one  com- 
missioner, and  that  one  an  ecclesiastical  commissioner  professing  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  to  dispense  with  the  laws  against  receiving  such  instruments 
from  Rome.  How  could  it  be  expected,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy 
would  admit  the  inspection  of  these  instruments  ? 

**  We  have  heard  that  the  present  Pope  has  himself  declared  that,  neither  in 
any  intercourse  with  a  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic  power  was  the  ecclesi- 
astical power  so  subservient  to  the  lay  authorities,  as  to  allow  the  rescripts  or 
other  instruments  to  be  submitted  to  them. 

*^  It  well  behoves  the  Legislature  to  pause  before  it  will  give  a  legal  sanction 
of  any  kind  to  foreign  intercourse  with  Rome  —  if  such  are  the  sentiments  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  and  the  Pope. 

**  Without  meaning  to  impute,  and  disavowing  the  intention  to  impute  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  this  day  some  of  the  tenets,  which  some  in  former  times 
were  said  to  entertain,  their  opinions  and  those  of  their  Church  are  yet  such, 
as  make  it  seem  to  be  altogether  inconsistent  in  a  Government,  settled  as 
essentially  Protestant,  with  a  Protestant  established  Church,  to  grant  them  poli- 
tical power. 

**  The  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  are  now  one  united  Protestant  Church* 
What  endangers  the  one  must  endanger  the  other.  If  the  concessions  proposed 
lobe  granted  by  this  bill  are  granted,  and  without  securities  (and  what  secnrttiea 
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bat  will  be  given  hm  Uie  widdom  of  am  jret  difiiid  ^)  In  It  poislMe  to  Wlievfl 
that  the  IrUh  Romiw  Calholics  wiU  omke  t^  Mil  of  eooeesiioni  a  rcating  paint? 
£j)«mttrid  hM  followed  from  tii»e  to  time  Upon  demand,  mnd  demand  wiU  fbllow 
lijpom  lime  to  tiioi*  apon  demftod,  lUl  aotbiug  more  caa  be  n»ked  j  for.  till  lolffatioti 
W  ihc  Romag  CathoHci  m  Irdstid  givei  wny  lo  Ramttn  C&tboUc  estabtjiibmeiic, 
I  MRd  FVtjiestajat  eftabttflmieot  ihftll  be  io^cecd^  by  sucb  a  portion  of  lokiiUlon  of 
j  FmtesiAnta  a*  the  Roman  Cdlholici  umy  be  dbpoacd  to  allow  thciPt  it  cjumot  be 
I  ratiuaally  fixfjcet^d  ihiit  ibc  Rotnan  Ottbolici  there  will  cease  their  «trttg^^  to 
l*i|»pl*nt  tUt  Prtitettant  Church,  if  the^  didnot  diaturb  the  acitleoieiit  of  pfoperty. 
I  Id  Hm^  tb«  moru  i^net^c  the  Roman  Catbolica  are  in  their  rvlii^oiia  btUcf  Iho 
I  it3*«igij  miut  they  be  impelled  to  weaken  the  Protc^Uiut  dittfck  Tlw 
I ^gan  of  Uioie  «QniideTabl«  men,  who  oppoacd  the  ^^liiit  of  the  «JeotiT«  taaoltiw 
*  fn  lTci&ail»  wer*  Ihoi^lit  to  be  chimerical  j  but  do  they  m/w  ftppvir  *o  b»Tt 
been  cbimericd  7 

*•  If  ibk  bill  ahotitd  paai.  the  sent  deniii^  viR  be  to  rrpt;»l  itU  tbd  aecurtticM 
vbkh  it  enacts 
•*  Aod  indeed  rumour  baa  tdd  oa  thai  Ibiftr  have  not  b««a  wanciag  iboia,  vbo 
WPt  thotighl  il  cxpedieot,  on  tbci  port  c»f  the  RomftEi  C'ltthoUca,  u*  W%  ihe  bill 
aia,  luj^h  ai  it  is,  potwitbatjinding  ikll  thetr  ot»ic«|loQ«  lo  it,  thereby  etia- 
bliabtng  the  ccmee«itoiu,  and  tnitifff  «0BS4«iitJj  lo  Ui«  ivpcilt  la  aMliber 
iiacion,  of  the  i€«tirilMM. 

"  It  il  aoid  tbk  Ulk  if  poiied«  vonld  b«  a  bill  of  ptt&&  md  eooeUbtioQ,  It 
thcrv  not  ahutidanc  nroaon  to  beli^Ye  that  it  would  In  tfutb  ininMt»ei»  cfmfbaion, 
mvl  iljHiitfKtie  difcoonli  axid  etvmal  ifrugglv  for  pow^r  ? 

*'  Wo  know  what  boa  botn  Q»  <0ipe|  of  our  p«t4«nt  EatabliAbment  for  manj 
irenentlonii 

**  Wbttt  frill  bt  tbe  fllbet  of  the  propoi«d  chu^M,  ean  it  b«ft  bt  boi  nuut«r 
of  ttnQ«rt«ia  •p^ettlitm  and  eo^«et«if«. 

"*  Ttm  Lofvia  and  l2bi»moM  wtn  taMBibM  «i  Vtmsi^mim^f  hf  tb*  Prmm  of 

OraofQ,  *  in  ordtr  lo  «u«b  in  eoubliihaMiiSt  Ibil  oar  f«l%k»,  Iwi,  tad  UIiqn 

^  dti  might  not  again  be  bi  4a»gtr  of  being  a nbrerted*      U  U  piMatble  to 

Bilntatii  ibat  by  toeb  a  loial  ebangt  of  what  waa  than  fatabliabad  at  b  now 

I  ttiaditila4  1^  nay  not  again  be  in  damgtr  of  baiag  aabrartad  f 

'^  Lai  Bi  off«t  diiHirb  the  bappuMH  of  fha  gtvit  oiMia  of  Protoitiinli.  Ua  m 
juag  BJitake  the  pretent  patotabla  4emmmmt  of  tbi  Ptotortaal  pHt  of  tb« 
,  prodaoid  by  Hm  infliwiioa  of  tlM  aoaidwoe  with  wbkb  ihtj  hope 
t  win  poi  inalljr  lii^  Ihctt,  fcr  feiif  jiUBt  to  AiwaiWWirwH  or  an 
fndifiroaoe  aboot  tb«m, 

^  Tbetimfa^  it  li  taid,  are  ^aogi^d.  and  the  Cubotiea,  il  Sa  Midt  art  oliBAged ; 
be  it  lO  i  but  etiab  chaDge  doce  not  aSfot  tbe  iotttidiieai  of  tb«  priaotptetp  upon 
which  thiA  kingdom  bat  evtablabod  Itatif  aa  a  ^Pfotaataot  kingdom/  with 
tbe  powaia  of  tbt  Siaio  in  FMoatafit  baodi^  and  wUh  a  Pntteitsnt  Churrh 
(ilibllihwMit,  and  fiileiilijan»**tolffntioa  from  tim¥  u>  tiiiK*  t?tilargi?d  to  the 
;  tb<  pnhlie  wtllkro  wilt  admit  ^  bnl  tolermtluo  onl/,  —  for  tboae 
'  wbo  iJmmi  ftoB  it* 

**  It  may  ba  that  tba  Cbnroh  of  Roma  ittoif  haa  ehangad  aooaa  of  ita  I^mH* 
Ita  ProteataBl  adirooalat  loU  aa  io^  —  ita  Roman  Catholic  d«frndfn  datiy  it, 
"  Hut  we  ar«  led  not  lo  doobl  that  iba  prmens  Pope  haa  m-aftablkbad  tbe 
r  of  Iba  Jattiti«  —  thai  tbt  lonalaitioo  waa  n^vWud,  —  wa  have  heani  of 
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bulls  against  Protestant  Societies  distriboting  the  Scriptures, — we  hare  heard 
of  transactions  respecting  Bishops  in  BelgiunL 

**  We  hear  of  the  establishment  of  Stonyhnrst, — we  hear  of  Jesuits  there, 
though  we  are  told  the  Pope  does  not  consent  to  their  establishment  in  coun- 
tries which  are  not  willing  to  receive  them;  and  we  might  ask  where  the 
person  at  the  head  of  the  Stonyhurst  establishment  now  is,  and  for  what  pur- 
pose he  is  where  he  is  said  to  be? 

^  We  have  been  told  that  in  Ireland,  where  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 
exists,  they  have  their  synods  and  their  consistorial  courts ;  and  they  are 
mis-represented,  if  they  do  not  use  their  excommunications,  and  their  refhsals 
to  give  the  Sacrament  for  purposes  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  consider  as 
of  a  purely  spiritual  nature,  or  to  reconcile  to  the  law  of  the  land.'* 

After  quoting  Judge  Blackstone  and  Lord  Clare,  he  cited  from  a  speech  of 
Lord  Hardwicke  a  passage,  concluding  with  these  words:  — 

**  *  Even  abstracted  fh>m  religious  considerations,  the  Protegtant  religion  ought 

*  to  be  held  in  the  highest  reverence^  cu  the  surest  barrier  of  our  civil  constitution. 

<  Ecclesiastical  usurpation  seldom  fails  to  end  in  civil  tyranny.     The  present 

*  happy  settlement  of  the  Crown  is,  in  truth,  and  not  in  name  only,  the  Pro- 
'  testant  succession  ;  —  and  the  inviolable  preservation  of  that  wise  and  fun- 

<  damental  law,  made  since  the  Revolution,  whereby  every  Papist  is  absolutely 

*  excluded  from  inheriting  the  Crown,  will  be  a  solid  security  to  our  posterity 

*  against  all  who  shall  watch  for  the  destruction  of  our  liberties.' 

**  If  the  cries  of  *  hear,  hear,'  mean  to  intimate  that  Noble  Lords  who  are 
near,  deem  this  as  Lord  Hardwicke's  declaration  of  opinion,  that  the  happy 
settlement  of  the  Crown,  consisted  only  in  the  excluding  a  Papist  from  the 
throne,  and  in  no  manner  depended  upon  the  Crown's  being  surrounded  with 
Protestant  councils,  and  that  that  exclusion  alone,  though  the  Crown  should 
be  surrounded  in  all  departments  of  offices  with  Roman  Catholic  advisers 
(enemies  to  that  Protestant  religion^  which  is  here  said  to  be  ^  surest  barrier 
of  our  civil  constitution)  would  be  a  solid  security  for  our  liberties,  they  im- 
pute to  him  a  want  of  judgment,  and  contradictions  in  what  he  declares, 
altogether  inconsistent  with  his  great  character.  May  the  posterity  of  those 
Noble  Lords  find,  in  the  preservation  of  our  present  laws,  in  those  wise  and 
fundamental  laws,  which  require  the  Throne,  the  Government,  and  the  Church, 
to  be  unalterably  and  for  ever  Protestant,  that  solid  security  for  their  liberties, 
which  they  can  never  find  in  excluding  a  Papist  fh>m  the  throne,  but  sur- 
rounding a  Protestant  King  with  Popish  advisers ! " 
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FAMILY  OF  LOBD  CHANCELLOR  ELDON, 

SOH   or   WILLIAM   SCOTT  OP  NEWCASTLK-ON-TTNB 
aOAfl7JC4K. 


WILLIAM  SCOTT.  OF  NEWCAOTLl^ON^TYNE,  nOASTMAN,  ion  ^/ 
Wiitiatfi  Sf^^n  of  NeKViutie^fm^T^,  Yeoman^  w«  bonTi  in  the  y^r  of  oar 
totd  l«9fi  or  160?  ^  ke  rojuTied  fireUj,  Maj  IL  1730,  IsftbelU  Noble,  wid 
hf  tier  Imi]  iesn^p 

IL  Orerptf   &w«,  bftptbed  July  22,  1731  :    he  died  yonag,  before  hi* 
ffttljer*5  second  morriag<e,  which  took  pljicr  August  18.  1740, 
n.  Anne  &<^ti,  bttptiied  Aug,  17.  1732i    she   umrried.    May  18,  17B2, 
WUtiazQ  CrtuoUtigtoii,  of  Newcwtlc-on-Tyoe,  And  by  Um  hnd  Usuc, 
L  /io£«Jbt  Crornhnfffom,  1m»  Nu^.  i^.  1 7:1a ;  she  Ui^d  youag,  Mansh  a. 
I  IL  ^»ii*  tyam^irtgttm,  born  Due,  3S.  1755;  ih«  nuurned,  Jin.  2*  I77», 

John   Ohrkblo*   Ttirtier,  Esq,,   (afWrwKrdi  Sip  Joha  rhricbloe 
I'ttfjiirr^  knighted  Feh.  13.  1*86^)  of  NewGiitle-nn^TyDe,  and  of 
Great  CitrUoii,  Llaooloililref  and  by  him  had  itftte, 
Q   L  i4iiji4?  Tu/nfT/  »he  died  an  infant,  and  wai  burled  Oct  3.  1790, 
jl  Ann<?,  Lady  Turner,  died  Nov.  i  L  ISIS,  iged  59  yenrs.    Sir  John 

K  Chrlchloo  Turner  died  Oct  7.  1613, 

^P      I  IlL  Eiaabcth   Cramlia^tm,  bom  Jim,  9.  1758  :   ihe  died  kE  iAfant^ 

tV.  H.Mifir  Otmiliiij^Mi,  bom  Ffb.  17. 1760 :  ihe  died  young,  March  10, 

I7fl2, 
T.    WiUmm  Cramlimjttm^  born  Jniie  17,  1761  :  hg  died  yonag ,  Dec,  28* 
I      17ft3. 

AniiA,  Un.  Crjinilinftoft*  died  Jm,  L  17ft4.    WllMjun  Cnunltagtoti  died 
Mjiy  12,  18 1  a 
tlL  Imhtita  Scott  >  she  died  au  infknt,,  mod  wii  bnriecl  Jan.  4*  17^4. 
labelU,  Mn.  Seoit^  waa  Tmriird  J«n,  I4,   1754.  WiUtjuii  Hvuiti  iimrrlrd  tc^ 
Llv,  Ang.  18,  1740,  Jane,  ttiiughi^r  of  Hi^ury  Atkinfton,  ICm(|,,  of  NVw- 
c»tl«*oa*TyiiP,  aatl  hy  her  hnd  iiuiui-, 
L  Miir^itct  StotK  bttpiixi^  A  tig.  3,  1741  :   &he  died  umnAtried,  and  m 

buru-^l  AJareb  11.  ITrtfl, 
IL  Jtmt  Scitti,  biiptUc-a  Sept,  2»,  174} !  «he  died  yoong,  t&d  irM  buried 

A  up.  I«i.  1747; 
Itr   K/01  MA  -Sroir;  »hc  dioii  cin  infant,  isfi< 

IV,    WILLIAM  SrOTT,  {;i/r€rrmir6(  Sir   I! 

17H«  i  (im/  rrmW  LnK  i  >  8  lO W  K  LL  ,/  4 

THE    HlUll   lOlTRT   0¥    AlBimu  t 
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which  birthday,  however,  were,  in  conseqnonoe  of  the  change  of  the 
style  in  1752,  celebrated  by  Lord  Stowell  himself  on  the  28th  of  Oc- 
tober :  he  married  firstly,  April  7.  1781,  Anna-Maria,  daughter  and 
co-heir  of  John  Bagnall,  Esq.,  of  Earley  Court,  Reading,  Berkshire, 
and  by  her  had  issue, 
L  Mary- Anne  Scott,  bom  Jan.  6. 1788  :  she  married  firstly,  Misrch  16. 
1809,  Thomas  Townsend,  Esq.,  of  Honington,  Warwickshire,  who 
died  April  26.  1820  :  she  married  secondly,  July  29.  1823,  Henry 
Addington,  Viscount  Sidmouth,  widower  of  Ursula-Mary,  daughter 
and  co-heir  of  Leonard  Hammond,  Esquire.    Mary-Anne,  Vis- 
countess Sidmouth,  died  without  issue,  April  26.  1842,  aged  59 
years.     Henry  Addington,   Viscount  Sidmouth,  who  was    bom 
May  3a  1757,  died  Feb.  15»  1844,  aged  86  yean. 
IL  WaUam  Sea^  bora  May  13.  1787  :  he  dM  an  infiuit,  April  18. 

1788. 
IIL  William  Scott,  (the  second  William  Scott  of  the  same  parenii,) 
bom  March  23.  1794  i  he  died  unmarried,  Not.  26.  1836,  aged  41 
years. 
IV.  Francee  Scott,  (twin  meter  of  WUUam  Scott,)  bora  March  23. 
1794:  she  died  an  infiut,  Oct  IS.  1794. 
Anna-Bfaria,  Lady  Steott,  died  8cpW4.  i£09«  aged  54  years.    Sir  Wil- 
liam Scott  married  secondly,  April  10. 1813,  Louisa-Catherive,  daughter 
and  co-heir  of  Admiral  Riohard  Howe,  Earl  Howe,  K.  O.,  and  widow 
of  John-Denis  Browne,  Marquess  of  Sligo  :  she  died  Aug.  26.  1817. 
William  Scott,  Lord  Stowell,  died  Jan.  28.  1836,  aged  90  years. 

V.  Barbara  Scott,  (twin  tieter  of  WUluan  Scott,  Lord  Slowell,)  bom 
Oct  17.  1745  :  she  died  unmarried.  May  3.  1823,  aged  77  years. 

VI.  Henry  Scoit,  baptized  Nov.  2.  1748  :  he  married,  June  17.  1773, 
Mary,  daughter  of  John  Cook,  Esq^,  of  Togston  and  New  Hall,  North- 
umberland, and  by  her  had  issue, 

I.  Mary  Scott,  bora  Sept  14.  1774  :  she  married,  July  8.  1794, 
Joseph  Forster,  Esq.,  of  Seaton-Bura,  Northumberland,  and  by  him 
has  had  issue, 

.  L  Henry  Forster,  bora  April  7. 1795  :  he  died  unmarried,  June  5. 

1823,  aged  28  years. 

IL  Joseph-Francis  Forster,  bora  Sept  30.  1796:   he  married. 

May  19. 1825,  Junie  Jombert ;  and  died  without  issue,  May  17. 

I      1828,  aged  31  years.    Junie,  Mrs.  Forster,  married  secondly, 

Dec.  28.  1830,  the  Rct.  James  Manisty. 

III.  Ellen  Forster,  born  April  4.  1798:   she  died  unmarried, 
Dec.  12.  1841,  aged  43  years. 

IV.  Mary-Henrietta  Forster,  bora   Nov.  13.  1799  :    she   died 
young,  April  26.  1805. 

V.  Jane- Mary  Forster,  bora  Jan»  23.  1801  :   she  died  young, 
I       June  10.  1810. 

I  VI.  William- John  Forster,  bora  Aug.  22.  1805  :  he  married, 
I      April  20.  1829,  Frances- Margaret,  only  daughter  and  heir  of 
i      Dr.  Hird,  of  Leeds,  Yorkshire,  and  by  her  had  issue, 
I      ij  I.  Henry- Hird  Forster,  bora  June  17.  1830. 
I      ll  IL  Mary-Anne-Sidmouth  Forster,  bora  April  18.  1832. 
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Fimneei-MirgBKC,  Mn.  Fonter.  died  April  10.  1B38. 

I       Joieph  Fonter.  Esq.  died  April  7.  1821. 

■   XL  Jame  Sootij  baptised  Oct  S.  1777  :    iltt  died  Touig,  aad  was 
■I      bviadllareli  11.  17MI. 

Henry  Soott  died  Dec  b,  179»,  aged  51  yean:    Mary,  Mtl  ScoU» 
died  Jime3.  1&25. 
YIL  Jam  SeaU,  {die  mamd  Jame  SciOi  of  tke  mme  paremiB,)  baptixed 

May  22.  1750  :  she  died  xoung»  and  vas  bnried  Aug.  2.  1751. 
YIIL  JOHN  SCOTT,  (afltrwards  Sir  JtJm  Sctdt.  kMtykUdJmme  27.  1 789  ; 
amd  crmied  Lord  Eldim  Jmfy  i8.  1799,  amd  EARL  OF  ELDON  and 
Vucomt  EmcomUJuly  7.  1&21  ;  a/»  LORD  HIGH  CHANCELLOR 
OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  /nm  AprU  14.  IMll  fc  FA.  7.  l^OC,  and 
from  AprU  1.  1807  Co  Aprd  90.  1827.;  bofo  JoDe  4.  1751  :  be  married. 
Nor.  19.  1772,  at  BlackibieU,  North  Britain,  (and  the  narriage  «aa 
again  aolemniaed,  Jan.  19.  1773,  at  the  church  of  8l  Nicbolai,  New. 
caftle-on-Tyne.)  Eliaabeth,  eldest  daugfaier  cf  Aubone  Sorteea,  E*f|.,  of 
Newcaitle-oD-Tyne,  and  by  her  had  iane. 

I.  John  ScUU  bom  March   8.  1774  :   be  Bsarried,  Aug.  22.  1804, 
I       Hcnrietu-Elizabeth,    daughter    of   Sir    Mattbev- White   Ridley, 

Baronet,  of  Blagdon,  Nonhomberland,  aad  by  her  bad  itiue, 
I  L  John  Sootc  ^vhn  c»c«««ded  hit  grandfather  aa  Mfcmd  Earl 

•      of  Eldon.  Jan.  13.  1838,;  bom^  Dec   la   1605  :   he  niarrie<J 
OcL  1.  1831,  Louisa,  daughter  of  <.'harlef  Doncombe,  Lonl 
,  Ferenham,  and  by  her  haa  had  iisae, 

L       il  aoa,  itill-bom,  Aog.  16.  1832. 
,.  II.      Charlotte-Elisabeth  Scott,  born  Aug.  2G.  1834. 

j.  IIL    Augu§u-Henrietta  Scott,  bom  3Iay  13.  183G. 

;  IV.     Katharine- Francef  Scott,  bora  Dec.  15.  1837. 

I  V.      A  MM,  ftill-bom,  Jan.  24.  1840. 

j,  VI.     Gertmde-I»aiaa  Scott,  bom  May  6.  1841. 

II  VII.  Seliua-Jane  Scott,  bom  March  22.  1843. 

John  Scr>tt,  (the  ion  of  Lord  Chancellor  Ekion,)  died  Dec.  24. 
1805,  aged  31  >ean.     Henrietta- Eliiabetb,   Mrs.  Scott,   married 
I       iecoodlj,  July  6.  1811,  Jaues- William  Farn»r,  Eiq.,  of  Ingkbo. 
rough,  Yorkshire. 
i       I   II.  ElizaU'th  Stott.  tniro  Nov.  1.  1783  :  ihe  married,  Nov.  27.  1817, 
I       I       Gi-orge-Suuili-y  Kviitou  Es*j..  and  by  him  has  had  iuue, 
I.  George- Wjl I iam-Jiihn  Kiiiton,  bora  Dec.  26.  1818. 
IIL  Edmirti' William  Scott,  bora  Sept.  23.  1791  :  he  died  an  infant, 
,  April  20.  1792. 

IV.  Iltttrv-JiJtH   Srott,  Iwra   Aug.    11.   1793:    he  died   an  infant, 
i               Sept.  2.  1793. 

V.  William- 1 Unry-Ji^n  Scotu  Nira  Feb.  25.  1795:  he  died  unmar- 
ried,  July  r,.  ljs:j2.  agiKl  37  yoaru. 

VI.  Franvts.Jane  Sn,tu  >»ora  Juno  15.  17»8  ;  she  niarrie*!,  April  6. 
IML'O.  the  Hcv.  Ivlwanl  Hanker  Iloctor  of  Corfe-Castic,  Dorset, 
uml  ))y  him  had  i.ssuc, 

I.  A  s,m,  Nirn  on  or  about  Aup.  12.  1823,  who  died  on  the  day 
of  his  birth. 
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j;  IL  John-ScoU  Bankes,  bom  Jan.  11.  1826. 

I   III.  Frances  Bankes,  bom  Aug.  11.  1827. 

IV.  Eldon-Sartees  Bankes,  bom  Sept  27.  1829. 

V.  Henry-Eldon-George  Bankes,  bom  July  2.  1836. 
Lady  Frances-Jane  Bankes  died  Aug.  6.  1838,  aged  40  years. 
The  Rev.  Edward  Bankes  married  secondly.  Sept  3.  1839,  Maria, 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  Edward  Rice,  D J>.,  Dean  of 
Gloucester. 

Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Eldon,  who  was  bom  Oct  23. 1754,  died  June  28. 
1831,  aged  76  years.  John  Scott,  Earl  of  Eldon,  (Lord  Chancellor 
Eldon,)  died  Jan.  13.  1838,  aged  86  years. 

IX.  EUzabeth  Scott,  {the  second  Elizabeth  Scott  of  the  same  parents,  twin 
sister  of  John  Scott,  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,)  bom  June  4.  17.51  :  she 
died  an  infant,  and  was  buried  June  21.  1751. 

X.  Jane  Scott,  {the  third  Jane  Scott  of  the  same  parents,)  baptized  May 
17.  1753  :  she  married.  Sept  11.  1786,  Thomas  Burdon,  Esq.,  of  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  (afterwards  Sir  Thomas  Burdon,  knighted  May  14. 
1816,}  and  by  him  had  issue, 

I  I.   William  Burdon,  bora  June  9.  1787  :   he  died  unmarried,  in 
February  1R2.1.  aired  35  years. 

II.  Thomas  Burdon,  bom  June  29.  i7eo  «  he  married,  Aug.  26.  1828, 
Anne  Hickman ;  and  died  without  issue,  t'eh.  i  n.  i  A29,  tiged  39 

II  years. 
■  III.  Richard  Burdon,  (afterwards  Richard  Burdon-Sanderson,)  bora 

I'  March  31.  1791 :  be  married,  Feb.  7. 1815,  Elizabeth,  only  daughter 
I  and  heir  of  Sir  James  Sanderson,  Baronet,  on  which  occasion  he 
'  I      took  the  name  and  arms  of  Sanderson  in  addition  to  his  own,  and 

by  her  has  had  issue, 
|i  I.      Richard  Burdon -Sanderson,  bom  June  27.  1821. 

:  II.    Elizabeth  Burdon- Sanderson,  bom  Noy.  30.  1823. 
J'  III.  Mary-Elizabeth  Burdon-Sanderson,  bom  April  9.  1825. 

'    IV.  John-Scott  Burdon-Sanderson,  bom  Dec.  21.  1828. 

ij  V.     Jane-Charlotte  Burdon-Sanderson,  bora  Not.  23.  1835. 
Jane,  Lady   Burdon,  died  May  8.  1822  :    Sir  Thomas   Burdon  died 
July  26.  1826. 

yjy  VA  son  and  a  daughter,  twins,  still-bora. 

XIII.  A  child,  still-bora. 
William  Scott,  of  Newcastle-on-Tync,  Hoastman,  died  Nov.  6.  1776,  aged  79 
years.    Jane,  Mrs.  Scott,  died  July  16.  1800,  aged  91  years. 


This  Genealogical  Table  of  the  Family  of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  son  of 
William  Scott  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Hoastman,  contains,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  information  and  belief,  a  trae  account  of  the  said 
William  Scott  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Hoastman,  and  of  all  the  de- 
scendants of  his  body  lawfully  begotten,  and  of  all  marriages  contracted 
by  them. 

Eldok. 
June  22.  1844. 


THE   END. 
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